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\s  iJiife  jtublifation,  the  ci'mfiiits  of  l<oii^;i,  Viini(M-u.  unH 
(.'(•nifia,  ami  llio  character  of  Sir  John  Moore,  have  ]»cen 
entirely  recoiupuscd.  The  other  battles  and  bieges  are, 
with  more  or  Icbh  comprcBsion  of  details,  transcripts  from 
the  History  of  the  Peninsula  War.  Thus  airanged  they  will 
l»t'rha[ts  luost  effectually  exiiibit  the  constant  energy  of  the 
liiitish  soldier,  and  draw  attention  in  their  neighbourhoods 
I')  the  veterans  who  still  siUA'ivc.  Few  of  those  brave  men 
have  more  than  a  scjinty  pruvi.siou,  uiiiiy  have  none;  and 
neaily  all,  oppressed  with  wounds,  disease,  and  poverty, 
.sure  attendants  on  an  old  soldier's  8el•^•ice.s,  feel  life  a  bur 
then,  so  heavy  ua  to  make  them  envy  the  lot  of  comrades  who 
threw  it  off  early  on  tlic  field  of  battle. 

For  the  authenticity  of  the  events  the  reader  has  this 
guarantee.  Tlie  author  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  what 
he  relates,  or  ac<piired  his  knowledge  from  Uioso  who  wei-e. 
Tersons  <.f  no  mean  authority.  Commandere-in-chief, 
generals,  and  other  officers  on  both  sides;  private  official 
corresiMjndence  of  the  English  envoys;  military  journals 
and  reports  of  tli«j  French  leaders  ;  the  correspondence  of 
the  intrusive  King  Joseph,  ami  his  miniKters,  and  the  private 
military  notes  and  instnictions  of  the  Kmperor  Napoleon, 
have  all  contributed  to  establish  the  tnith  of  the  ra(;tK  and 
motivcD  of  action. 

For    the    great    Captain    who    led    the    Hiitibh    troopN    wo 


NOTICE. 


.  V.  *U  this  .ecura  gives  nu  measure  of  ab.l.ty.  lo 
,„„„>phan  b .  «"  'J™  «f  „^  ,,t„„,.s.  Those  who  desire 
,vin  victories  was  th.  least  ot  B  ^^^  ^.^ 

,„  w„„w  what  an  ^■'°™°-  J^  •^*  circumvented,  what 

.—  ''I-rrir"   -erfu.  ene.y  he  dealt 
oppoemg  sktU  he  baffled,  J         ._^  ^^^  _^^.^_^^j  jj,^_ 

.,,h  and  overcame  ">-'-**"  ^^,/,,t,,eted.     For  the 
tory  from  wh.ch  thrs  wotk  ^^J^'  ^^,  ^^^^^,,, 

their  successors  now  aie     w  ^^  ^^^^.^ 

V  „;i    where  four  hundred  men,  at  tbe  cau  oi 

to  this  self-devotion ! 

11   1,«^  tho  Tiithor  was  informed  that  Lieut.- 
.  After  the  abo.-c  notice  was  pu    .sh.t  the  at^ho  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Co?,  ^^exandcr  Seton  was  the  othcei  m  ^^^     ^^^  ^^^. 

B,rkenh..d.  that  he  called  to  *;--;;;  ^'^-^re  vessel  sank.  He  then 
t.nu^  m  the  -fje  discharge  o^h.s  ^^  -^  J\\,  s,„,,,,y  at  War  to 
•i-t^erM^rsS^^  OL,  ..th  Ma,  .5.  hears  te...o,. 

3„  private  letters,  hear  a  --nng  testimony  ^oth  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
oonduct  of  L,eut-Col.  ^eton,  who  he.ng  the  otnni^^^  „^  ^^^^  ^^.^.^^^^  ^^ 
liirkenhead,  must  be  considered  by  all   m         y  ^    ^y,,  example 

..he  authority  which  he  had  -l-"*^;;;/^^;  ^^dettio.  whicl  the  troops. 
which  he  set,   that  display  of  oiscipUne  ^"  ;; 
^iOiout  exception,  cxhiWt^d  on  th...  melancholy  occasion. 

(Signed)  "WM.    BEKE9FORD. 
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i3ATTLES    AND    SIKGES 

OF  Tin: 

r  I-;  N  I  N  S  U  L  A. 

BOOK   I. 

CoDib^t  of  Kori(a  —  Battle  of  Viiuiero  —  Corufla  —  Battle  of  Coru&a. 

In  the  year  1808  Sir  Artliiir  Wellusley  marched  fium  tht 
Moudogo  river  with  twelve  tliuUKuiid  three  hundiud  men, 
lUid  eighteen  giiu.s,  to  attack  (leneral  .Iiiuut  who  Wii.s  in 
luilitary  jnnjsesHiun  of  I'urtiigiil.  The  French  troops  were 
bcuttered,  but  (leueiul  Laborde  had  been  detached  with  a 
divitiion  to  cover  their  conceutmtion,  and  WHt<h  the  Kngli.sh 
movements.  This  led  to  the  lirht  light  between  tlie  t'ltiuh 
and  KngliHh  in  the  IVninhula. 

CoMUAT  OK  K0K15A. 

Fourteen  hundred  rortiigueHe,  under  Colonel  Trant,  a  mili- 
tary agent,  joined  the  Uritish  on  the  march,  and  the  French 
Were  felt  the  l;'»th  of  Augu.st  at  HriloH,  in  front  of  Obidos, 
where  8«jme  men  fell  in  a  skinnish.  Sir  A.  \Vell»->lf-y  then 
entered  the  \'alley  of  Obidos,  in  the  middle  of  which  Labtirde 
occupied  iHohited  ground  of  modenit«  elevation,  near  the 
village  of  l£ori(,'a;  ho  had  only  five  th(>u^•and  men  and  six 
giujM,  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  Kngli.sh  numWiu,  but 
he  liad  five  hundn-d  cavalry,  had  chosen  Iuh  poHition  well. 
and  could  handle  troops  with  ilexterity. 

On  his  right  was  a  h)fty  mountain  ridge,  on  his  left  lower 
but  very  rough  ground,  and  the  valUy  iM-hind  iiiui  wjus 
(doited,  not  only  by  the  commingling  n(  the  hillM  in  a  moun- 
laiuouH  knot,  but  by  a  ntoky  projection  called  the  Zambugeiia 
ur  ColinidM>ira  heights,  which,  at  les  .  than  a  mih\  8to<>d  like 
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a  citadel  in  his  rear,  and  was  so  covered  witli  copses,  wild 
evergieens  and  forest  trees,  and  so  nagged  that  only  by  paths 
leading  up  deep  clefts  and  hollows  could  it  be  ascended. 

The  British  general  marched  from  the  toAvn  of  Obidos  on 
the  17th  with  fourteen  thousand  men  and  eighteen  gims  in 
order  of  battle.  His  right,  composed  of  Trant's  Portuguese, 
turned  the  French  left ;  his  centre,  nine  thousand  infantry 
with  twelve  guns,  moved  against  their  front ;  his  left,  one 
division  with  six  giins,  having  gained  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  by  a  wide  movement  from  Obidos,  turned  the 
French  light,  and  was  to  oppose  any  coimter  attack  fi-om 
General  Loison,  who  had  been  heard  of  on  that  side,  and 
might  come  up  during  the  action  with  a  division  six  thousand 
strong  of  all  arms.  Such  an  order  of  battle,  with  such  supe- 
rior numbers,  forbade  Laborde  to  maintain  his  ground  at 
Rori^a,  and  after  a  cannonade,  during  which  his  skiiTnishers 
vigorously  disputed  the  approaches,  he,  with  a  nice  calcula- 
tion of  time  and  distance,  retreated  under  the  protection  of 
his  cavaliy  to  the  rocks  of  Zambugeira,  and  then  turned  to 
light,  Rtill  hoping  to  be  joined  by  Loison. 

This  masterly  movement  compelled  fSir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  show  all  his  forces,  and  imposed  a  change  in  disposition. 
His  left  was  then  reinforced  on  the  mountain,  because  each 
passing  hour  rendered  Loison's  arrival  moie  likely  ;  Trant  was 
more  closely  to  menace  the  French  heights  on  the  right,  and 
the  centre  was  to  bieak  in  on  the  front  when  the  strength  of 
the  position  should  be  shaken  by  the  progi'ess  of  the  wings. 

In  war,  however,  error  is  the  nde  not  the  exception. 
Some  mistake,  caused  the  left  to  move  directly  against  the 
French  right  instead  of  passing  the  flank  to  take  them  in 
lear,  and  as  Trant  was  distant  and  too  feeble  to  give  un- 
eiusiness,  the  centre  dashed  prematurely  against  the  crags  of 
Zambugeira  on  a  front  of  less  than  a  mile.  The  advantage 
of  sn])erior  numbers  was  thus  lost,  and  that  of  giound  was 
entirely  with  the  enemy.  Only  four  thousand  British  could 
be  thnast  into  the  tight,  and  though  the  remainder  were  at 
hand,  the  foremost  combatants  had  to  win  their  way  against 
an  equal  force  of  brave  and  active  troops,  defending  rocks 
wliic.h  vigorous  men  OTily  could  scale  unopposed.  Ver^' 
crowded  also  were  the  assailing  columns  in  the  narrow  paths, 
which  only  admitleil  a  few  men  abreast,  and  hence  no  posi- 
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Uvo  ciinntH,lion  riuild  W  iu.iiiruiiu<d  luitwecu  il»''  <lilK'itiil 
*tliMk«,  nor  comM  iiny  unity  of  |Kjwor  \>e  iuKuitil :  but  tho 
hkinnisliurH  k»m>ii  fov«»retl  tlu«  face  of  tho  aMont.aiul  tlu>  n<iiho 
iiiiil  tlashiiig  of  tlii-ir  muHkftry,  with  tho  hiiinko  hui^liiij;  iij» 
thruu;;h  tlm  fuliajji',  cuabkil  tlio  Kiij;lish  goiioral  to  iiiaik  thu 
|)n>grt».ii  uf  tho  battlo  uiid  j^ovcni  his  iu;i««eK  :  it  waK  mm.ii 
luunifuMt  that  tho  jxieition  wuuKl  Vhj  tinally  forceil,  hut  within 
tliiit  llamo  Khootin^.  smoking  labyrinth,  rough  work  wiw 
Iteing  dono  anil  various  turns  of  forluno  had  placu. 

Lah..rJo,  unahh)  to  hoM  his  j^rountl  ahmo  against  tho  gnat 
forco  oj)i)ostHl,  sought  to  j'.iiin  linio  for  Loison's  junction  by 
i;linging  tonacioiisly  to  tho  siilo  from  wIu-iko  that  goneral 
w;us  exiKJCted,  and  gradually  drawing  off  his  troops  from  the 
left  as  tho  battlo  appntachod.  While  thus  operating,  two 
Knglish  regiments,  the  'Jth  and  3'.Mh,  wore  by  a  false 
movement  suddenly  tluo>vn  into  his  hands.  Fonning  with 
the  .'(til  regiment  ono  column  of  attack,  they  were  to  have 
united  with  Trant  on  tho  left  of  the*  French,  but  with  a 
fierce  neglect  of  onlers  had  taken  a  jiath  leading  more 
directly  to  the  enemy :  tho  head  of  tho  20th  thus  reached 
tho  taV»le-land  alxjvo  at  a  point  where  Laborde  was  cimcen- 
trating  his  left  wing  on  his  centre,  and  as  some  of  tho  former 
w.Te  still  coming  in,  the  regiment  w;us  iissailed  in  fiont  and 
tlank.  Cohmel  Lake  fell,  many  men  wont  down  with  him. 
and  tho  French  on  tho  Knglish  light,  fow  in  numl>cr  and 
thinking  thoy  should  bo  cut  <»ff,  furiously  broke  through  tho 
disordered  matia,  carryijig  with  them  a  major  and  many  other 
prisoners. 

Then,  diopping  beluw  the  brow  of  the  hill,  tho  oppressed 
troops  rallied  on  their  left  wing  and  on  tho  '.Uh  Kegiment,  and 
all  rushing  up  together,  regained  tho  table  land,  iiresenting  a 
c(mfused  fi(.nt,  wlii<h  Lalwrdo  vainly  endeavoured  to  destroy; 
vet  many  bravo  men  he  struck  ilown,  and  moiially  wounded 
i'olonol  Stewart  of  tho  'Jth,  fighting  with  gieat  vehemence. 
So<m  the  fith  liegiment,  whieh  had  not  deviated  from  tho 
true  path,  apix-ared  on  his  hft,  while  tho  skimiishei-s  of  tho 
«>thor  attacks  omerge<l  thickly  from  tho  crags  and  cojtses  of 
the  awcont  :  the  loft  flanking  column  had  now  also  turned  his 
right,  had  «ut  off  tho  liii«;  of  communication  with  LoiHon,  and 
was  HO  rapidly  advancing,  as  to  render  a  retreat  inipeinlivo 
and  difficult.      II iu  situation  wob  indeed  critical   in  the  «x- 
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treme,  and  he  was  wounded,  but  with  unyielding  resolution 
he  made  the  movement  along  a  narrow  table-land  leading 
from  his  position  to  the  knot  of  moimtarns  behind,  checking 
pursuit  by  paiiial  charges  of  cavahy,  until  he  reached  the 
village  of  Zambugeira :  there  the  ground  opened,  and  the 
danger  from  the  flanking  force  being  fended  off  by  deep 
ravines,  he  turned  and  made  another  stand,  but  was  finally 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  higher  mountains,  having  lost 
three  guns  and  six  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded :  the 
British  loss  being  nearly  five  hundred. 

Battle  of  Vimiero. 
Laborde  was  not  pursued,  his  retreat  was  inland,  and  to 
keep  near  the  coast  was  essential  to  the  English  general, 
because  he  expected  reinforcements  by  sea,  and  desired  to 
insure  their  disembarkation  and  receive  provisions  from  the 
ships.  In  this  view  he  designed  to  march  by  his  right  on 
Torres  Vedras,  which  would  bring  him  near  the  ocean,  give 
command  of  the  gi'eat  road  to  Lisbon,  and  throw  off  Loison 
and  Laborde  from  that  capital ;  but  in  the  night  came  in- 
telligence that  a  large  fleet,  conveying  two  brigades  of 
infantry,  was  on  the  coast,  and  to  protect  their  landing  he 
made  for  Vimiero,  a  village  near  the  sea,  nine  miles  from 
Ton-es  Vedras  :  there  the  brigades  from  the  ocean  augmented 
his  force  to  sixteen  thousand  British  soldiers.  Junot,  mean- 
while, having  rallied  Laborde's  and  Loison's  troops,  had 
forestalled  him  at  Toires  Vedras,  with  fourteen  thousand 
good  soldiers  and  twenty-three  guns  of  small  calibre ;  and 
while  his  powerfid  cavalry  prevented  the  scouts  from  making 
observations,  he  prepared  to  march  in  the  night  of  the  20th 
and  attack  on  the  21st.  Sir  Arthur  had  also  projected  a 
march  for  the  night  of  the  20th,  to  turn  Junot's  left  and  gain 
IMafra  in  his  lear,  without  assailing  Ton-es  Vedras,  which, 
though  shrouded  by  the  horsemen,  was  known  as  a  strong 
position.  The  armies  would  thus  have  changed  places 
•without  encoimtering,  if  the  English  ministers  had  not  ap- 
pointed three  generals  senior  to  Sir  Arthur  to  act  in  Portugal, 
one  of  whom,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  had  anived.  He  did  not 
land  and  assume  command,  but  he  forbade  the  projected 
march,  and  thus  deprived  the  English  anny  of  the  initiatory 
movement,  giving  it  to  the  French  :  moreover,  as  the  groiind 
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at  N'iiuieru  luul  Ihhmi  taken  Iciuporarily  an«l  f<iro«**<«.  the  tr«M>|« 
weru  not  in  fi^htiiij:;  (HiUt,  thus  viohitin^  tlio  iniixiiu  which 
proticnljeti  c-uii^Uuit  rcadiuci>M  fur  Itattle  when  near  an  cnuiuv. 
It  wfiH  thuB  pohted. 

On  the  rij;ht  a  mountain  riilj^o,  trending  from  the  sea  in- 
htnil,  ended  abniptly  i>n  a  Hinall  phiin  in  which  tho  vilhiKe 
of  Vimieni  was  Hituated,  and  tho  greater  part  of  the  aniiy 
was  hea|Md  on  the  .stinunit. 

On  tho  other  side  of  the  plain  tho  same  lino  wjik  continued 
by  a  ridgo  uf  l€»K8  elevation,  naiTow,  yet  protected  by  u  ra vino 
almost  imfKUisablo,  and  being  without  water  had  only  ono 
regiment  and  somo  picquots  posted  there. 

In  front  of  tho  break  between  these  heights  and  within 
cannun  bhot,  Wiis  an  isolated  hill  of  inforior  elevation,  yet  of 
good  strength,  ma^iking  tho  village  and  plain  of  Vimiero,  and 
leaving  only  narrow  egress  from  the  latter  on  the  right.  ()n 
this  hill  six  guns  and  two  brigades  of  infantry,  Fane's  and 
Anstnither's,  were  |H)sted,  tho  foimor  on  tho  left :  behind  them 
in  the  plain  the  conmiissiiriat  and  artillery  stores  were  i»arked. 

All  tho  cavalry  with  the  aimy — a  single  srpiadron  under 
(.'ol,  Taylor — was  placed  at  tho  egress  from  the  plain,  on  the 
«lirect  road  to  Torres  Vedi-as ;  but  from  tho  counter  hills, 
facing  tho  position,  another  road,  nmning  from  Torres  Vedra.s 
to  Louiinham,  led  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  roimd  tho 
loft,  and  by  it  an  enemy  could  gain  the  ridge  where  tho 
picquotH  were  jxtsted,  seize  the  artillery  and  commissariat 
stores  in  tho  plain,  and  take  tho  central  hill  and  right  hand 
mountain  in  reverse. 

In  tho  night  of  tho  20th  a  Gennan  oflicor  of  cavalry  aroused 
Sir  Arthur  Wellcsloy,  saying  tho  French  army,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  wa.s  within  an  hour's  march.  Incredulous 
of  this  tale,  the  bearer  of  which  was  in  evident  consteraation, 
ho  merely  took  some  additional  j)rocaution8  ;  and  at  sunri.se 
all  eyes  were  turned  southward,  seeking  an  enemy  who  w;is 
not  to  bo  seen.  Nevertheless  tho  Gemian's  report  was  only 
an  exaggeration.*     .Itinot  had  lx;en  in  march  all  night  with 

•  The  fh-iplain-Genfral  Glcifj  h.-«  in  one  of  hi*  jiiiMir.iiitms  contraciirtiHi 
ihi*  fact,  on  thf  authoritv  of  «  fjermnn  Chelnen-j'-nnioner,  who  ntlirms,  arcordinp 
lo  Mr.  Gleig,  thnt  it  wan  hp  who  awakened  Sir  Arthur,  nn<t  that  he  was  tool 
anl  collectrd.  .My  authority  is  the  Duko  of  \Vi-lliMs;ton,  who  aMurrd  nio  that 
it  wa«  not  oti'y  a  Gernuui  "(Tirrr,  but  a  titlwi  one  ;  n  Hnron  ;  ami  tlint  h«-  w»* 
•njrthinK   btit  cool  or  rcil'^trd.     The   n.Ainr   h.vi    rM-«(xd    his   iiK-mory  at  iho 
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fouiteet,  not  twenty,  tlionsand  men,  designing  to  fall  on  at 
daybreak ;  but  the  nigged  ways  had  retarded  his  progress, 
and  his  vanguard  of  cavalry  did  not  crown  the  hills  facing 
tho  English  position  before  eight  o'clock — the  dust  of  its 
inarch  having  been  discovered  an  hour  before.  Had  he 
arrived  b}'  daybreak  this  dust  could  not  have  been  observed, 
and  an  hour  of  preparation  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
English  general,  which,  with  a  good  plan  of  battle,  would 
have  enabled  the  French  to  gain  the  left-hand  ridge,  by  the 
Lourinham  road,  before  the  troops  on  the  right  could  cross 
to  occupy  that  part  of  the  position. 

Junot  employed  little  time  to  note  his  adversary's  ground 
and  dispositions,  and  entirely  neglected  the  mountain  on  the 
English  right,  as  being  reftised  to  his  line  of  march ;  but  as 
the  left  hand  ridge  appeared  naked  of  troops,  he  resolved  to 
seize  it  by  a  detachment,  and  take  the  English  central  hill 
in  reverse  while  he  attacked  it  in  front  with  his  main  body, 
thinking  he  should  lind  the  bulk  of  the  anny  there.  In  this 
view  he  directed  General  Brennier  with  a  brigade  across  the 
ravine  covering  the  ridge,  and  Laborde  with  another  against 
the  central  hill,  supporting  the  latter  with  Loison's  division, 
A  resoi"\'e  of  grenadiers  under  Kellermann,  and  the  cavalry, 
thirteen  hundred  strong,  under  Margaron. 

To  act  on  conjecture  is  dangerous  in  war.  Junot  conjec- 
tured falsely,  and  his  entire  disregard  of  the  English  right 
was  a  great  error ;  for  when  his  cavalry  crowned  the  counter 
hills,  Sir  A.  Vv'ellesle}^  seeing  tho  movements  did  not  menace 
that  part  of  his  position,  letained  there  one  bngade  under 
General  Ilill  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  centre,  while 
four  other  brigades  were  sent  across  the  plain  to  occupy  the 
left-hand  ridge,  and  a  fifth,  reinforced  with  Trant  s  Poi-tiiguese, 
moved  to  a  parallel  ridge  in  rear,  where  the}'  could  watch  the 
Lourinham  road. 

All  these  movements  were  hidden  from  Junot  by  the 
central  hill,  and  two  brigades  reach'id  their  ground  befijre 
the  action  commenced ;  j-et,  knowing  the  ravine  in  front  to 
bo  impracticable,  they  looked  for  an  attack  from  the  left, 
and  formed  two  lines  across  the  ridge,  tnisting  to  a  chain  ol 

tinip,  but  he  madi;  frequent,  attempts  to  recover  it,  and  said  several  times 
that  hi'  was  a  Baron.  The  two  authorities  may  be  weighed  by  those  whc  ar» 
fk'itidioub. 
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iikirmiiiheiH  to  piutuct  thoir  li^lit.  Tht!  iwu  dtLur  biigodui 
wuru  tu  Imve  funiihhoil  h  thiitl  liue,  but  while  tlxvy  wuio 
IHUiiiin^  thu  pluin  bvluw  thu  Ixittlu  was  b^iui  in  tliu  centre 
with  ^riiit  fiirv. 

lii'frDiit  of  tliu  Kii^lihh  {M'tsitiuii  the  ^khukI  wum  so  hinkfn 
ami  woikIcmI  tluil  tho  inovonuntH  of  t)jo  French,  iifter  th«j 
pattHc-il  tho  couutor  hillH,  cuiihl  not  Ihj  tliwcemcd  until  Lhey 
burht  U|>uu  thu  centre  in  attiick  ;  und  Uiough  their  artillery 
waK  most  nuiuorous,  tlio  tormented  ground  inijteded  \\a 
action,  whilo  tho  Englihh  guns,  of  heavier  metal,  had^fi-ee 
play:  their  infantry,  inferior  in  number,  would  therefore 
have  fought  at  great  di.siulvantagc,  even  if  .Jiinot'«  ci'mhina- 
tions  had  not  failed  ;  but  soon  that  general  dij^covered  tho 
miiTchief  of  ovor-hasto  in  war.  lirennier  found  the  bottom  of 
tho  nivino  iinpi-acticablo,  and  floundering  amidst  rocks  and 
tho  beds  of  torrontw  was  unablu  to  co-operato  with  Labordo  ; 
hence  .Jun<>t  had  to  reinforce  the  latter  with  lioisun's  infantry, 
and  detach  another  column  of  all  anns  under  (ienoral  Solignao 
to  turn  tho  English  flank  by  tho  Lourinham  road.  Hut  he 
did  not  iKjrcoivo  that  .Sir  Arthur,  anticipating  such  an  ellort, 
had  there,  not  a  flank  but  a  front,  three  lines  deep,  whilo  the 
fifth  bng.ulo  and  Traiit's  I'ortngneso  wore  so  dispubed,  that 
jN.lignac,  whoso  movement  was  isolated,  could  Iw  cut  off  and 
pla'cd  l)etween  two  tires, 

Lalxuilo  and  Loison  oiMjnod  three  attacks,  one  principal, 
with  minor  bodies  on  tho  flanks.  Tho  firet,  being  well  led 
an«l  covered  by  skirmishoni,  forced  ita  way  up  witlt  great 
vehnuenco  and  power,  but  with  great  loss  also  ;  for  CJcnonil 
Fane  hiwl  called  n[>  tho  reserve  artilleiy  under  Colonel  HoIkj 
to  reinforce  tho  six  guns  already  on  tho  jilatfonu,  and  whilo 
thoy  smote  the  column  in  front,  another  lattery,  K-loiiging 
to  ono  of  tho  brigadeu  then  ascending  the  left-hand  ridge, 
smoto  it  in  the  right  flauk,  and  under  tLiM  conjoint  firu  of 
artillery  and  a  wasting  musketry  the  French  reached  the 
Hummit,  there  to  sustain  a  mtinlorous  volley,  to  be  charged 
by  tho  .'lOtli  Itogiment,  «»vorturned,  and  driven  down  again. 

Of  the  other  two  columns,  the  ono  assailing  Anstruthor's 
brigade  Wiw  lK,>aten  <juickly,  and  that  general  had  time  to 
reinforce  Fanes  left  with  the  second  battalion  of  tho  43rd  in 
oppositif»n  to  K»dleJinann'H  gionadiers,  half  of  whom  now  rein- 
forced the  third  column  on  tlat  side,     'lliis  regiment,  jxxitMl 
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in  a  churchyard  on  the  edge  of  the  dov.iivity,  had  one  or  two 
companies  in  advance  amongst  some  trees,  and  from  thence 
the  hrst  burst  of  the  grenadiers  drove  them  upon  the  main 
body  ;  but  then  Robe's  battery  so  smote  the  left  of  the  French 
that  they  dipped  into  the  ravine  on  their  right,  where  the 
battery  from  the  ridge  caught  them  on  the  other  flank ;  the 
moment  was  happily  seized  by  the  43rd  to  pour  down  in  a 
solid  mass,  and  with  ringing  shouts  it  dashed  against  the 
column,  driving  it  back  with  inecoverable  disorder :  yet  not 
without  the  fiercest  fighting.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  was 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  when  the  charge  was  over,  a 
French  soldier  and  the  Sergeant  Armourer,  Patrick,  were 
found  grimly  confronting  each  other  in  death  as  they  had 
done  m  life,  their  hands  still  clutching  their  muskets,  and 
their  bayonets  plunged  to  the  sockets  in  each  manly  breast ! 
It  is  by  such  men  that  thousands  are  animated  and  battles  won. 

Broken  by  these  rough  shocks,  the  French,  to  whom  defeat 
was  amazement,  retiied  in  confused  masses  and  in  a  slanting 
direction  towards  the  Lourinliam  road,  and  while  thus  disor- 
dered Colonel  Taylor  rode  out  upon  them  doing  gi-eat  execu- 
tion ;  but  as  suddenly  Margaron  came  down  with  his  strong 
cavalry,  and  the  gallant  Englishman  fell  with  most  of  his 
horsemen.  However,  half  of  Junot's  army  was  now  beaten 
with  the  loss  of  seven  guns,  and  though  Margaron's  powerful 
cavalry,  and  that  moiety  of  KelleiTnann's  grenadiers  which  had 
not  been  engaged,  interposed  to  prevent  pursuit,  the  line  of 
retreat  left  the  shortest  road  to  Torres  Vedras  uncovered — a 
great  faidt  which  did  not  escape  the  English  general's  rapid 
comprehension . 

Brennier,  unable  to  emerge  from  the  rocks  and  hollows 
where  he  was  entangled,  had  been  of  no  weignt  in  this 
action,  but  Solignac,  having  turned  the  ravine,  appeared  on 
the  left  about  the  time  Taylor's  charge  tenninated  the  fight 
in  the  centre,  and  his  division,  strongly  constituted  with  all 
arms,  was  advancing  impetuously  along  the  narrow  ground, 
when  General  Ferguson,  who  was  there  in  opposition,  met 
him  with  a  counter  attack,  so  fierce,  so  rapid  and  sustained, 
that  the  French,  though  fighting  stubbornly,  bent  to  the 
strong  pressure.  Solignac  was  wounded,  his  cavalry,  aitillery 
and  infantry,  heaped  together  and  out-flanked,  were  cut  oft 
from  their  line  o "  retreat  and  forced  into  low  groimd  on  their 
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r\^\\t  with  a  lot's  iT  nix  j^tim;.  'I"hf«e  piecen,  jilacod  under 
i^uard  of  tbt)  7lht  ami  Hlind  while  Ferguson  cuiilinned  his 
eoiirHo,  wore  agiiiii  lost  by  (»no  of  thi«o  eveuUi  which  mako 
battloH  tho  proiK-'iir  of  fortune  ;  for  Brennier,  after  long 
struggling,  having  worked  n|>  tho  ravine  l>y  his  right  to  an 
a<;ce^siblo  phuf,  had  u^icended  iIr'  ridge,  and,  unexj>ef(edly 
falling  njKin  Llie  two  regiments  in  charge  of  tho  captured 
giinH,  ueat  them  l>ack.  Ho  thiw  gut  behind  Fergiwon,  and 
luid  tirao  been  given  to  reform  his  troops  and  assail  that 
genonil's  rear  mischief  would  have  ensued;  but  the  English 
regiments  were  disordered  only  for  a  moment;  they  rallie<l 
on  higher  ground,  poured  in  their  tire,  broke  tho  French 
brigade  with  a  duirgo  and  made  Brennier,  who  was  wounded, 
a  prisoner.  Solignac'8  division  was  then  without  resource, 
when  suddenly  another  and  more  decisive  change  came  over 
this  fitftU  battle. 

.hmot"8  loft  wing  and  centre  had  been  so  discomtited,  that 
only  half  of  Kellenuann's  greua^ers  and  Margaron's  cavalry 
remained  unbroken,  and  tho  road  of  Toitcs  Vedras,  the 
shortest  to  Lisbon,  was  uncovered  ;  Brennier's  column  was 
entirely  broken;  Solignac's  division  was  in  confusion  on  low 
ground,  cut  off  from  Junot,  and  menaced  front  and  rear. 
But  of  tho  p]nglish  anny,  Hill's  brigade  had  not  fired  a  shot ; 
neither  had  th«3  brigade  conjoined  with  Trant's  Portuguese, 
and  it  was  then  marching  t(j  take  Solignac's  division  in  rear. 
Tho  two  brigades  of  Ferguson's  third  line  had  lost  only  a  few 
men,  and  those  on  the  central  hill  had  not  been  hardly 
handled ;  there  was  therefore  a  powerful  force  in  hand  for 
further  operations.  Now  Brennier,  when  firet  taken,  eagerly 
asked  if  tho  reserve  had  attacked,  and  tho  other  prisonere 
iKMHg  (juestioned  on  this  point  rejdicd  in  the  afHrmafive,* 
wherefore  the  English  genend,  judging  tho  French  ]iower 
exftausted,  and  tho  moment  come  for  rendering  victory  deci- 
sive, with  tho  genius  of  a  great  captain  resolved  to  make  it 
not  only  decisive  on  tho  field  but  of  tlio  fate  of  Portugal. 

P^xpocting  S^jlignac's  division  to  lay  down  its  arms,  he 

•  fipiieral  Urcnnicr  {)uLli%h<-<l  a  itciiial  of  thin  fa<f  ;  hut  it  mity  well  b« 
inwginKl  that  a  short  wnti-iice  uttered  at  such  a  moment  hj  a  [irisoiier  wounded 
knd  highly  exate<J,  would  esiape  liix  n-collection.  My  authority  is  the  Hulce  ol 
Welliogton,  who  not  only  cau^^ht  the  wordx  at  the  time,  and  gueittioned  th« 
other  prisoners  as  fo  their  ▼nine,  hut  drew  from  them  a  conclusion  on  which  t« 
re»t  ft  gri-at  counter  niovemeni 
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designed  to  piish  his  own  right  wing  and  ceutie, Under  Hill, 
on  Torres  Vedras,  to  \vhit;h  they  were  two  miles  nearer  than 
any  part  of  the  Fiench  aimy ;  that  stroke  was  sure,  and 
Junot  would  have  been  cut  off  from  Lisbon.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Arthur  meaned  in  person  vigorously  to  drive  him  across  the 
Baragueda  mountain  on  to  the  Tagiis,  by  which  he  W(juld 
lose  his  remaining  artilleiy,  and  have  with  diBOvganlsed  and 
dispirited  troops  to  seek  refuge  under  the  guns  of  one  of  the 
frontier  fortresses.  This  great  project  was  stifled  as  soon  as 
conceived.  General  Burrard  had  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  could  not  comprehend  such  a  stroke  of  war,  and 
not  only  stopped  the  execution  but  ordered  Ferguson  to 
halt.  Then  Solignac's  division,  with  the  alacrity  which  dis- 
tinguished Napoleon's  soldiers,  instantly  rejoined  Junot,  who 
as  promptly  recovered  his  original  ground,  and  being  joined 
by  twelve  hundred  fresh  men  from  Lisbon  regained  Torres 
Vedras.  The  battle  of  Vimiero  thus  terminated  impotently. 
Nevertheless,  Burrard's  decision,  with  exception  of  the  un- 
accountal)le  order  to  anest  Ferguson's  career,  was  not  with- 
out a  military  justification,  admitted  to  be  of  weight  by  Sir 
Arthur,  but  it  was  that  of  an  ordinary  general  in  opposition 
to  a  great  captain. 

CoruSa. 

The  battle  of  Vimiero,  in  which  the  French  kist  thirteen 
guns  and  about  two  thousand  killed  or  wounded,  the  British 
eight  hundred,  was  followed  by  a  convention  which  relieved 
Poi-tugal,  and  the  English  Government  then  sent  an  anny 
into  S})ain  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Great  success  was  looked 
for  by  the  ministers,  yet  they  took  no  measures  to  render  it 
even  probable  ;  and  the  incredible  absurdity  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  ovbrthro^vn  in  eveiy  quarter  before  the  English 
could  reach  them,  made  that  which  was  improlxdile  im- 
possible. Moore  found  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
French  anny  commanded  by  Napoleon,  of  which  the  cavalry 
alone  counted  twelve  thousand  more  than  the  ^vhole  British 
force !  Compelled  to  retreat,  he  was  pursued  b}'  the  Emperor, 
who  made  a  prodigious  march  to  cut  him  off  at  Astorga,  and 
failing  of  that,  launched  Marshal  Soult  on  his  tracas  with  one 
army,  suppoi-ted  by  another  imder  Marshal  l^ey.  Through 
Lbo  mountains  of  Gallicia  the  tnree  armies  passed  like  a  tern 
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|xv<t,  yet  M(M)ro,  with  nnfliix  hiii^  t-OHoIntioii,  ttiniilht  wintur 
raiiiti  and  u)i|MiUin^  clittiiuiltii'M,  and  without  one  gletim  i>t 
g(Kjd  ft»rtiino  to  nnnriwh  energ}',  nuic'hud  (Joniiia  witli  u  ^ain 
of  twii  lUiiTclie.s  on  hin  pursuurH.  Hid  rt-treut  wuw  cmo  of  Huf- 
fering,  of  privation  and  fatigue,  hut  ho  met  with  no  diHJustor 
in  uniLS,  and  in  many  comhat«  taught  tho  cniiniy  to  Wwari-  of 
hiH  Hword.  At  Kuedu  bis  cavalry,  under  C.  Stowail,*  Hur- 
pri.sed  a  French  \^>t<i  and  made  eighty  priHoners.  Near 
V'alludnlid  Major  Otwayj  in  a  nhaqi  action  took  a  ctdonel, 
and  more  priHoners  than  he  liad  men  t^)  guard  them  with. 
At  S;iha;.^un  liord  PaL^etJ  overthrew  six  liundred  diagoonn, 
kilh'il  twenty,  and  t«x)k  thirteen  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
tifty  men.  At  Mayorga  the  Kaino  nohlenian  killed  aw  many, 
and  took  a  hundred  prisoners  ;  and  at  J'enevento  defeated 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  capturing  General 
Lefebre  and  seventy  men.  At  Calcavallos  Mofire,  in  person, 
lepulsed  a  serious  attack  in  which  the  French  general  ('oll>ert 
was  killetl.  At  ('mistantino  he  repulsed  another  attack,  and 
at  Lugo  chei.ked  the  »Miemy  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men. 

At  (-'oniua  his  design  was  to  embark  ^vithout  fighting,  but 
the  ships  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  he  had  to  accept  battle 
in  a  Imd  jiosition.  The  ground  ho  desired  to  take  was  a 
rocky  range  abutting  on  iho  Mero,  a  tidal  river,  but  it  Ix-ing 
to«j  extensive  for  his  troo)>s,  ho  was  conn»elk'd  to  adopt  a 
similar  yet  lower  range,  likewise  abutting  on  the  Mero,  yet 
incliwed  on  two  sides  by  the  greater  heights,  which  were  left 
for  the  enemy.  Neither  of  these  ranges  were  crested,  and  on 
the  inferior  one  Moore  had  to  display  a  front-in  op|>osition  to 
the  KU]>erior  range,  from  whence  the  French  nnt  oidy  com- 
manded most  i>f  the  Knglish  line  in  front  within  ranuon  shot, 
but  could  Hank  it  also  on  the  right.  Soult's  giound  was 
indeed  in  ever}-  way  advantageous.  His  left  rested  on  a 
clump  of  ntcks  overlooking  l)oth  ranges,  and  all  the  country 
immediately  about :  and  in  the  night  of  the  ir>th  he  placed 
there  eleven  heavy  guns  which,  fri)in  their  elevation,  could 
oppresM  the  right  of  the  Knglish  line  and  send  their  ludlef.H 
raking  even  to  the  <-entre. 

I5etween  the  two  jiosititms  the  ground  w.is  <on»paraf ividy 
e«k«y  of  ]ia.s.sage,  though   broken   and  laidl  with  st/me  initio- 

•   Now  M;iri|iil<i  of  I.oii'toniii-rry.  f  I.I'-iit.-CIiT.rml  Sir  I.nnui  < >)«■?. 
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Biiros ;  and  as  both  ridges  ended  abmptly  on  a  nan-ow  valley 
running  perpendicular  to  tlieir  range,  there  was  a  seeming 
facility  from  their  proximity  at  that  flank  for  the  French  to 
envelop  the  Britisb  right  witli  superior  numbers.  On  the  far 
side  of  this  valley  also  was  a  mountainous  chain  of  hills  on 
which  all  Soult's  cavalry  were  posted,  his  light  horsemen 
being  pushed  far  behind  the  British  rear,  while  his  heavy 
dragoons  dismounted  to  act  as  infantry.  Thus  the  French 
army  seemed  to  be  surrounding  the  English,  but  Moore, 
comprehending  all  tlie  defects  of  his  position,  had  adopted  a 
counteracting  order  of  battle,  evincing  his  own  martial 
vigour,  and  the  confidence  a  long  career  of  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful sei-vice  had  given  him  in  the  stern  valour  of  the 
British  soldier. 

To  receive  battle  on  the  inferior  ridge  was  of  necessity, 
but  to  extend  his  line  athwart  the  narrow  valley  on  his  right 
to  the  height  occupied  by  the  French  cavalry  would  only 
have  placed  more  men  under  the  rock  battery,  and  his  flank 
would  still  be  exposed  to  the  dismounted  French  dragoons. 
Wherefore  he  merely  stretched  a  thin  line  of  skinnishere 
across,  and  placed  a  battalion  on  the  lower  falls  of  the  hills 
on  their  right,  to  check  the  horsemen  on  the  summit,  lliis 
disposition,  and  a  scanty  manning  of  the  main  ridge,  where 
lie  posted  only  two  divisions,  Hope's  and  Baird's,  the  latter 
on  the  right,  gave  him  two  divisions  of  reserve,  Paget's  and 
M'^Kenzie  Frazer's.  The  last  he  placed  on  rising  ground 
closely  covering  Coriula,  to  watch  a  road  leading  round  the 
heights  where  the  French  cavalry  were,  and  which  Soult, 
whose  movements  could  not  be  seen,  might  use  to  turn  the 
liritish  and  cut  them  off  from  the  town  and  harbour. 

Paget's  division,  the  best  in  the  aiTiiy,  remained,  and  with 
it  Moore  resolved  to  strike  for  victory.  He  kept  it  in  mass 
behind  the  right  of  his  main  line,  on  a  moderate  elevation, 
from  whence  it  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  narrow  valley, 
and  could  support  the  screen  of  light  troops  without  being 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  eleven-gun  battery.  Thus,  while 
the  main  ridge,  strong  in  itself  though  ill  presented  to  the 
enemy,  was  offered^  in  defence,  with  protected  flanks,  two 
other  divisions  remained  in  hand  to  meet  the  changes  ol 
battle — a  fine  result  to  obtain  for  an  inferior  aimy  occupying 
unfavourable  ground.  But  Moore  meaned  more  than  defence. 
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Contiileiit  that  HhikI  ami  Hi)po  wimlJ  reiH-l  every  utta<-k  t-n 
tho  liilgu,  hu  (Icsi^iuil,  when  tiiuu  hhuuld  Ix)  i'i]>e,  if  thu 
Fiemh  ili»l  ni»t  ji»iii  iufautry  to  their  cavulry  on  tlio  other 
side  of  tho  valley,  to  pour  down  the  latter  with  Tugets  divi- 
fioii,  roiuforeiiig  it  with  Fnizei's,  and  thuw  larry  in  ouo 
course  the  r«>ck  battery  ;  then  changing  finni  the  defensive  to 
tho  oflensive  with  all  his  trot)p8,  t<>  ilrivo  the  enemy  into  tho 
Mero :  it  was  the  conception  of  a  daring  man  and  a  great 
commander,  and  only  with  such  potent  soldiers  as  the 
British  eunld  a  like  stroke  l>o  made.  And  only  a  general 
who  had  proved  their  tjuality  in  many  ;i  desperate  tight 
could  have  expected  this  efloil  from  his  men,  after  a  distres.s 
iug  winter  retreat,  with  a  strong  enemy  in  front  and  the  sea 
behind!  lint  general  and  soldiers  were  of  England's  best. 
No  suffering,  no  danger  could  quell  their  courage,  or  shake 
his  confidence  in  them  :  and  it  wa.s  so  proved  in  that  hour, 
for  many  of  tho  princijial  ofiicei-s,  aj)}(alled  at  tlie  sujierioi 
force  of  tho  enemy,  the  disadvantage  of  p-onnd,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  embarkation,  proposed  negotiations,  which  i^loore 
rejected  with  cold  disdain,  tnisting  as  he  had  ever  done  to 
his  gallnnt  troops. 

Belonging  to  tho  French  positiim,  and  occujtied  by  them 
in  force,  wei-e  two  villages,  I'al.avia  Abajo  in  front  of  their 
right,  I'oiiosa  in  front  of  their  centre!. 

Belonging  to  the  Fnglish  position,  though  rather  too 
much  advanced,  the  village  of  Klvina  covered  the  right 
tlank,  and  wa.s  occupied  by  the  picquets  of  the  fiiith 
Hegiment. 

These  features  dictated  Soult's  order  of  attack.  Forming 
throe  columns  of  infantry,  which  ho  supported  with  all  his 
light  artillery,  he  directed  two  by  Palavia  and  J'ortDsa 
against  tho  left  and  centre  of  Mooi-e's  line  -  those  villageh 
serving  as  intermediate  sujipoi-ts  in  case  of  disaster — while 
the  third  and  strongest  column  waw  destined  to  carr}'  Elvinu 
and  then  lap  round  Baird's  right. 

B.ATTI.K    OK    (.'OUU.NA. 

On  ihf  ir.th  <if  .lannary,  IftOM,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, twenty  thousand  French  vet»'mns  (jpened  this  battle 
against  fourteen  thi>uh)ind  Britisii,  who,  having  but  nine  six- 
pounilers  to  oppose  to  a  numerous  light   artillery,  wert«  also 
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^lled  by  eleven  hea\'y  guns  on  the  rocks  :  and  soon  that  for- 
midable battery  opened  the  light  \nth.  a  slaughtering  lire, 
sending  its  bullets  crashing  through  the  English  ranks'  from 
right  to  centra.  Then  the  columns  of  infantiy,  thi'owing  out 
clouds  of  skinnishers,  descended  from  their  strong  ridge  to 
the  fight  Those  coming  from  Talavia  and  Poi-tosa,  having 
some  distance  to  march,  did  not  immediately  engage,  but 
the  third  dashed  at  once  against  Elvina,  and  there  was  the 
stress  of  battle  ;  the  picquets  were  driven  in  heaps  out  of  the 
village,  and  when  that  was  passed  the  French  mass  divided, 
one  portion  advancing  against  Baird's  fiont,  the  other  ixwa- 
ing  his  right  by  the  valley,  where  it  was  only  opposed  by 
the  screen  of  light  troops. 

Sir  John  Moore  sent  the  42nd  and  50th  Eegiments  against 
the  half  colunni  at  Elvina,  and  wheeling  back  the  4th  Eegi- 
ment  on  the  extremity  of  his  right,  pom-ed  a  fire  into  the 
flank  of  the  mass  penetrating  by  the  valley,  where  it  was  also 
stoutly  opposed  by  the  light  troops,  and  soon  abated  of  its 
vehemence  in  atta,ck.  Then  the  English  general  knew  that 
his  adversjuy's  whole  force  and  order  of  battle  was  imfolded. 
No  infantry  menaced  the  valley  from  Avhere  the  French 
cavaby  stood,  and  the  number  in  front  showed  that  no  body 
of  strength  for  mischief  was  behind  those  heights :  it  was 
evident  that  Soult  oflered  a  close  rough  trial  of  arms,  without 
subtlety,  trusting  to  ihe  valoru-  of  his  veterans.  Eagerly  the 
gallant  Moore  accepted  the  challenge.  The  moment  for  his 
counter-stroke  had  amved,  and  at  once  he  called  up  Frazer's 
division  in  sui>poi-t  of  Paget,  giving  the  latter,  who  was 
previously  well  instnicted,  the  signal  to  descend  into  the 
valley  :  the  French  cohimn  on  his  flank  being  thus  provided 
with  opponents,  he  turned  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
fight  at  Elvina,  for  as  yet  the  battle  had  but  slightly  touched 
his  C(intre  and  left. 

The  42nd  and  r)Oth  had  driven  Ihe  enemy  back  into  the 
village,  and  the  last-named  regiment,  entering  the  streets 
with  the  repulsed  disordered  mass  and  giving  no  respite, 
forced  it  through  and  broke  out,  still  fighting,  on  the  other 
Hide.  To  suppcjrt  this  advance  the  general  now  sent  a  hat 
talion  of  the  (guards  down,  whereu])on  the  42nd,  thinking  ii 
a  relief  and  not  a  reinforcement,  retired,  with  exception  ot 
the  gieuadier  comi)any.     Some  confusion  thus  occurred,  the 
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vill)»i;«'  wnn  not  t>iciii>iiHl,  aiul  tho  ."iOtli,  Htill  :icf<iiii|»ni<(l  l»y 
tho  42nil  iiii'uailiuiM,  wt-ro  uii>;.i^i'tl  without  hUppoit  lK>)und 
tht>  houses,  thi'ir  urr.iy  l>ciiin  ijuito  bn>ki.'M  hy  ht.»no  incloKureH 
aiul  tho  Jiboiilur  uf  tLu  hlreut  fij^ht.  At  that  critical  uiomcut 
iLo  Fiouch  were  btrougly  roiiifun;od,  njtook  tho  offenKivo  aud 
forcctl  tho  rc;;imciit  kick  into  Klvinii,  having;  killed  l>eyond 
it  tho  Kocond  Major,  Stunhoi>o,  a  uephow  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
uiado  jiribouer  tho  commanding  ofHcer,  Major  Napier,  known 
HLiice  as  tho  con<[uoror  ot"  Scindo  ;  encomjuisscd  by  enemies, 
and  denied  cjuartor,  ho  received  tivo  wounds,  but  ho  ntill 
fought  and  Ktnigj;Kd  for  lifo  until  a  French  dnimmor  with  a 
generous  heat  juid  indi;;nation  forcibly  rescued  him  from  his 
bikrharoUB  aKsailants.  Mt-anwliilo  Sir  John  Moore,  observing 
the  error  of  tho  4l.'nd,  had  gallo|>ed  down  and  with  a  fiery 
exhortation  sent  it  back  to  tho  village,  where  tho  o'lth  not- 
withtitanding  tho  loss  of  their  commander  was  succeBsfuUy 
sustaining  a  very  violent  conflict :  then  with  heroic  anticii>a- 
tiuna  from  tho  development  of  his  counter-combination,  ho 
returned  to  the  ridge  from  whence  he  could  view  tho  whole 
action. 

Klvina  Wiis  now  his  centre  of  battle  and  pivot  of  move- 
ments, for  on  his  left  the  battle  had  then  l)ecome  general  and 
furious,  yet  tho  French  made  no  progress  agiiinst  Hope's 
division  ;  and  on  the  right,  in  Uie  valley,  the  attacking 
column  was  at  Iwy,  wavering  under  a  double  fire  in  front 
and  fliii»k  :  everywhere  tho  signs  of  coming  victory  wore 
bright,  when  the  gallant  ujan,  tho  consummate  commander, 
who  had  brought  the  battle  to  this  crisis,  was  da-shed  frf>m 
his  hoi-so  to  tho  earth.  A  cannon-shot  from  tho  rock  bat- 
tery had  torn  away  all  tho  flesh  from  his  left  breast  and 
shoulder,  and  broken  tho  ribs  over  a  heart  undaunted  nven 
by  this  terrible  this  glnistly  morUil  hurt  ;  for  with  incredible 
energy  ht?  rose  t**  a  sitting  j^osture,  ami  with  fixed  look  and 
unchangi'd  c<innteiiaiice  conti!iue<l  to  regard  the  fight  at 
Klvina  until  the  Frenchmen's  l>ackward  stops  assured  him 
the  British  were  victorious :  then  sinking  down  he  accepted 
succotir. 

Being  jdaci-d  in  a  blanket  for  n<moval,  an  entanglement 
of  his  Kdts  C4ius(5d  the  hilt  to  enter  the  wound  and  Captain 
llardingo*   att<'Uipti>d   to  take  away  tie  weapon   altogether; 

•   Il.o   prmiit  I.orJ  ll..I.llll^r. 
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biit  wiih  martial  piide  the  stricken  man  foibudo  the  ulle 
viation — lie  would  )iot  part  with  his  sword  in  the  field  I  Kpanii 
nondas,  moiially  wounded  at  Mantinea,  was  anxious  for  the 
recovery  of  his  shield.  Moore,  mortally  wounded  at  Corufia, 
sustained  additional  torture  rather  than  part  with  his  sword ! 

The  Theban  hero's  fall  dismayed  and  paralyzed  his  vic- 
torious troops.  It  was  not  so  with  the  British  at  Coruna. 
They  saw  Baird,  second  in  command,  carried  from  the  field 
as  the  General-in-Chief  had  been,  and  they  would  have  seen 
all  their  generals  fall  one  after  another  without  abating  their 
battle  ;  hence  it  was  not  long  before  the  French  were  entirely 
driven  from  Elvina,  while  on  the  left,  they  were  not  only 
repulsed  from  the  ridge,  but  pursued  and  assailed  in  their 
own  villages ;  that  of  Palavia,  defended  by  the  since  cele- 
brated General  Foy,  was  taken.  Meanwhile  Paget,  pouring 
into  the  valley  with  conquering  violence,  overthrew  every- 
thing in  his  front,  and  dr-iving  off  the  dismounted  French 
dragoons  who  had  descended  to  the  lower  falls  on  his  right, 
made  for  the  gi-eat  rock  battery,  which  he  would  certainly 
have  stormed  if  the  counter-attack  had  been  continued,  and 
Frazer's  division  been  thi"0"^%Ti,  as  Moore  designed,  into  the 
fight.  The  French  would  thus  have  been  wrecked ;  for  their 
ammunition  of  which  the  rapid  marches  through  Gallicia  had 
only  allowed  them  to  bring  up  a  small  supply,  was  exhausted, 
the  river  Mero  was  in  full  tide  behind  them,  and  only  one 
bridge  remained  for  retreat.  But  this  want  of  ammunition 
was  unknown  to  the  English  general  Hope,  on  whom  the 
command  had  devolved,  and  he,  judging  a  night  action,  for 
it  was  then  dark,  too  hazardous,  profited  from  the  confusion 
of  the  French  to  embark  the  army  without  loss  and  sailed 
for  England.  The  heroic  spirit  of  Moore  went  with  the 
troops,  his  body  rested  with  the  enemy. 

For  some  hours  after  receiving  his  hurt  tliat  great  man  had 
lived  painfully,  but  with  a  calm  fortitude  that  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  about  him.  Several  times  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  having  won  the  battle,  and  his  last  words 
were  to  express  a  hope  "  that  his  country  icoiild  do  him  justice !" 

Full  jiistice  has  not  been  done,  because  malignant  faction 
has  strivcd  hard  to  sidly  liis  rojnitation  as  a  general — but 
thus  he  died,  and  the  record  of  his  worth  will  be  as  a  liencor 
to  posterity  so  long  as  heroic  virtue  combined  with  great 
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capacity  in  revcroiKvd,  fur  in  any  ago,  auv  nati'-n,  any  con 
juncture,  6ir  John  Muuro  wuuhl  liavo  l>con  a  leading  man. 
Tall  ho  wa«  juul  vij^orous  of  jiorsnn,  and  "fa  very  comoly 
nithle  iiKjwct,  indicatinj:  itcnetratiun  ^vhich  in>  h<dttlcty  (KHild 
deceive,  vahmr  which  n<>  danger  conld  appal,  and  withal  a 
dignity  of  mind  which  awed  while  it  attracted  aduiiratiim 
and  confidence.  With  him  indeed,  all  C(»mmanding  cpialities 
seemed  to  l>e  imitcd  to  and  insciwiraldo  from  estimable  nenti- 
ment«.  Integrity,  honour,  generosity,  patriotism,  adorned 
the  .vholc  course  of  his  existence,  and  his  death  funiished  an 
irrefr:tgal)lo  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his  life  :  for  both  h».  nvay 
claim  a  place  with  the  gieatest  men  of  antiijuity. 


IQ  DOURO.  Bow  :i 
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PaiwRS^D  of  the  Douro  ~  Talavera  —  Combat  of  Saliuaa  —  First  Combat 
of  T alavera  —  Socond  Combat  of  Talavera  —  Battle  of  Talavora. 

Napoleon  having  failed  to  cut  off  the  English  aainy,  returned 
to  France,  leaving  precise  instnictions  with  his  lieutenants 
for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  Marshal  Ney,  who  reached 
Coruna  three  days  after  the  battle,  was  to  hold  Gallicia. 
Soult  was  to  march  by  Oporto  upon  Lisbon.  General  Lapisse, 
previously  directed  on  Ciudad  Kodrigo  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  was  to  connect  Sotilt's  invasion  with  another,  to  be 
conducted  south  of  the  Tagus  by  Marshal  Victor,  who  had 
thirty  thousand  troops.  Soult  had  twenty-five  thousand,  and, 
after  several  battles  -with  the  Portuguese  of  the  nortlieni 
provinces,  stormed  Oporto  in  March;  but  he  could  hear 
nothing  of  Lapisse  or  Victor,  and,  his  own  progiesrave 
strength  being  then  exhausted,  he  endeavomed  to  establish 
himself  solidly  until  new  combinations  could  be  fonned. 

Lapisse  took  no  pains  to  open  a  communication  with  Soult, 
and  after  several  weeks  of  inactivity  suddenly  made  for 
Alcantara,  crossed  the  Tagus  there  and  joined  A^ictor.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  thinking  he  was  flying,  rose  along 
his  line  of  march  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  and  cut  off  all 
commimication  between  Victor  and  Soult.  The  fonner  was 
however  little  disposed  to  act.  He  had  defeated  the  Spanish 
general  Cuesta  in  a  great  battle  at  Medellin,  and  only  acci- 
dentally failed  to  obtain  Badajos  by  treason ;  but  then  he 
took  quarters  at  Merida,  sullenly  resistant  of  his  orders  to 
enter  Portugal.  This  enabled  Cuesta,  who  had  all  the 
resources  of  Andalusia,  to  reappear  in  Estramadura  with 
an  anny  of  thirty  thousand  infantrj'^  and  six  thousand  cavalr}' 
— and  at  the  same  time  a  new  force  sprung  up  in  Portugal. 

Previous  to  this  period  the  English  ministers,  without 
resolution  or  capacity  to  adopt  any  judicious  course,  at  one 
time  loijking  to  Portugal,  at  another  negotiating  for  the  occu- 
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|i.»ti«<n  i>f  Catliz,  hail  during  these  events  displayed  only 
iiilii  luily  cif  puiposu  ;nul  ijpionmco  of  tho  rnnl  Hlatti  ul"  uflalrs  . 
but  ;irt<r  I'uiir  luuiith.s  nf  vacillation,  bnlK-o<juent  to  tho  Iwittle 
ofCoruna.  they  ilocidcd  to  act.  in  i'urtiigal,  where  tho  hVgency 
hail  accepted  (li'iieial  Ueresfonl  a.s  their  hold  iiiurhhal.  'J'he 
British  troop.s  in  tliat  country  were  then  largely  reinforced, 
and  Sir  Arthur  NN'ellcMley,  jussuniing  tho  Hiipremo  military 
command  of  botlx  nations,  commenced  that  sericB  of  victonea 
which  has  jilaced  him  amongst  tho  tnily  great  generals  of 
tho  World  -  anil  they  are  few,  though  tho  vanity  of  nationh 
would  make  them  many. 

Soult  was  then  in  Oporto,  Victor  at  Merida,  l»ut  the  fron- 
tier iusuiTection  debarred  all  intercourse  between  them  ;  and 
Sir  Arthur,  after  making  arrangements  to  cover  Lisbon  from 
Victor,  marched  against  Soult,  in  whose  anny  tliere  was  a 
conspiracy  of  otticers  to  deliver  him  to  the  English.  One 
D'Argeuton  twice  secretly  visited  head  ipuuters  on  this  sub 
jec^t,  yet  the  treason,  though  of  weight  as  an  accessor}',  w;ub 
not  peiTuitted  to  affect  tho  liritish  preparations  or  movements, 
which  were  caiefully  concealed. 

On  the  7th  of  May  Beresfurd  was  detaclied  with  a  mixed 
force,  six  thousand  being  I'ortuguese,  to  operate  on  the  side 
uf  Lamego. 

On  the  8th,  sixteen  thousand  British  troops,  fifteen  hun- 
dred being  cavalry,  with  twenty-four  guns,  moved  fiom 
Coimbra  under  Sir  A.  NVellesley's  personal  command  towards 
the  Vouga  river. 

Cp  to  this  time  Soult  was  ignorant  that  such  a  force  had 
l)een  as-scmbled.  but  hearing  nothing  of  Lapisse  or  Victor  ho 
had  decided  to  make  a  flank  march  into  tho  Salamanca  country, 
and  had  pushed  his  light  cavalry  under  Francc.«chi  to  the 
Vouga,  supporting  it  with  Mennel's  division  of  infantry. 
Loison's  division,  six  thousand  strong,  was  then  beyond  the 
Tamega  at  I'ezo  de  llagoa,  and  Lorge's  heavy  cavalry  was 
on  the  Lima,  watching  tin;  I'ortuguese?  insurgents. 

In  this  scattered  .^tate  the  French  on  tlie  VongJi  were 
Huiiiri.sed  and  driven  fighting  upon  the  Douro,  which  they 
crossed  in  the  night  of  tho  1 1th  and  destroyed  tlio  boat  bridge. 
Soult,  who  had  discovere<l  tlio  conspiracy  on  the  0th,  was  thus 
Hiidih.uly  Ik'SoI  with  perils.  TreiLsnii  in  his  anny  which  he  could 
not  prolte,  a  poweifnl  unenty  suddenly  springing  up  in  front. 
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an  active  insunection  on  his  rear ;  his  troops  pan-elled  frouj 
the  Vuuga  to  the  Lima  and  Taiuega,  and  under  officers  neces- 
earily  suspected  wnile  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  was 
unknown  !  He  did  not  quail.  Directing  Lorge  to  abandon 
the  Lima  and  make  for  the  Tamega,  he  ordered  Loison  to 
hold  Amarante  on  that  river,  as  the  only  means  of  concen- 
tration and  safety  for  the  amiy ;  he  sent  his  stores  and  mont 
of  the  heavy  guns  towards  that  place  on  the  10th  and  night 
of  the  11th;  and  when  the  troops  from  the  Vouga  came 
pouring  in,  the  lemaiuing  heavy  gims  and  the  baggage  were 
also  v)nt  in  movement,  Mermet's  division  following  them  as 
far  as  Vallonga,  with  orders  to  secure  the  boats  on  the  Douro 
and  vigilantly  patrol  up  the  bank.  All  the  crid't  from  Oporto 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  then  drawn  to  the  light  bank, 
guards  were  set,  and  Soult,  thinking  his  position  secure, 
decided  to  hold  Oporto  another  day,  to  give  Lorge's  dragoons 
and  other  detachments  time  to  i-each  Amarante :  he  was  how- 
over  curiously  misled.  In  the  recent  operations,  an  English 
colimin,  moving  in  boats  up  the  Lake  of  Ovar,  which  loins 
parallel  with  the  coast,  had  disembarked  on  Mermet's  flank, 
wliu  thought  it  had  landed  from  the  ocean  ;  hence  Soult, 
expecting  the  empty  vessels  would  enter  the  Douro  to  efiect 
a  passage,  directed  his  attention  entirely  to  tlie  lower  river, 
while  on  the  upper  his  orders  were  neglected  and  false  re- 
ports madn  of  their  execution,  for  the  conspirators  were  many 
and  busy. 

Passage  of  the  Doquo. 

Before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
British  array  was  secretly  concentrated  behind  a  rocky 
height,  on  which  stood  a  convent  immediately  facing  Oporto. 
The  Douro  rolled  in  front,  and  the  French  on  the  other  side 
could  with  two  marches  gain  the  Tamega,  secure  their  retreat, 
and  defeat  Beresford  in  passing ;  for  that  general  had  been 
sent  over  the  Douro,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Tamega, 
merely  to  infest  Soult's  line  of  march  towards  the  Salamanca 
country,  and  thus  induce  him  to  take  the  rugged  Chaves  road 
leading  to  Gallicia,  and  that  could  not  be  risked  unless  the 
main  army  inider  Sir  Arthur  was  closely  pressing  the  French 
rear ;  hence  his  safety,  and  the  forcing  Soult  into  Gallicia, 
alike  called  for  an  iinnuMliate  p.vssage  of  the  Douro.    Yet  how 
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[Mitss  A  livur,  duep,  Hwift,  iiuiro  tliiiii  thiuo  bundled  yariLi 
wiiio,  utul  ill  tliu  tacu  uf  tou  tliuiiKaud  vutumiiM  ^uurdiii^  thu 
upjxi.sito  biiuk '.•'  Tho  Macedoniuii  liuri)  might  huvo  tuiued 
tjoiu  it  witbuut  hliamo. 

'I'ho  hiixMin  luuiio  witli  an  rlbow  roiiiul  tho  convent 
height,  which  liarred  sight  of  the  u|jjkt  water  fruiii  the  pluca 
whore  Souk  wiuj  watching  fur  hhijis  which  did  not  exist; 
and  he  know  not  that  tho  British  anuy  was  behind  tho  fro^vn- 
ing  rock  abovu,  nor  that  a  great  cu])tain  wan  on  its  summit^ 
x-'arching  with  an  eagle  glance  tho  river,  tho  city,  and 
tho  ctjuntry  around.  Ilorees  and  baggage  that  captain  haw 
on  tho  \  ;Ulong!i  road,  and  the  dust  of  distant  ctduuius  as  in 
retreat,  but  no  largo  force  near  Ujo  river;  the  guards  also 
were  few  and  widely  spread,  the  patrols  not  vigilant — an 
auspicious  negligence  seeming  to  prevail.  Suddenly  a  large 
uuiinishcd  building  called  tho  Semiuaiy  caught  his  eye ;  it 
was  isolated,  had  an  easy  access  from  tho  water,  and  waa 
BUiTounduil  by  a  high  wall  which  extended  to  the  river  bank 
on  each  side,  ini;losiiig  space  enough  for  two  battalions,  the 
only  egress  being  an  iron  gate  opening  on  tho  Yallonga  road. 
Thia  structure  commanded  everytliing  around,  except  one 
mound,  within  cannon-shot,  but  too  pointed  to  hold  guns  ; 
there  were  m)  French  posts  near  tho  building,  and  as  the 
direct  line  across  tho  water  was  entirely  hidden  from  the 
city  by  tlio  rock.  Sir  Arthur,  with  a  marvellous  hardihui)d, 
instantly  resolved  to  force  u  passage  there  in  face  of  a  vetemn 
army  uid  a  renow^led  general,  his  means  being  as  scanty  as 
his  resolution  was  groat,  yet  with  his  genius  they  sufficed. 

Colonel  Watoi-s,  an  officer  on  his  staff",  a  (juick-witted, 
daiing  man,  discovered  a  poor  barber,  who  had  couio  over 
the  river  the  night  before  in  a  small  skitland  readily  agreed 
to  go  back  ;  ho  was  accompanied  by  tho  I'rior  of  Amaiiinte, 
who  gallantly  oflered  his  services  :  thus  Waters  crossed 
unperceived  and  returned  with  three  largo  barges.  Mean- 
while eigbt(!en  guns  had  been  jdaced  in  battery  on  tho 
convent  rock,  and  (leneral  John  Murray  was  detached  with 
a  brigade  of  German  infantry,  tho  14th  Dragoons,  and  two 
ginjs,  to  seek  a  passage  at  the  Barca  de  Avintiis,  three  miles 
up  tho  river:  ho  was  reinforced  with  other  troops  when  the 
barges  were  secured,  and  then  also  the  head  of  tho  anuy 
cautiously  a]»prottched  tho  water. 
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At  10  o'clock,  the  French  being  tranquil  and  nnsiu^picious, 
the  Bntish  wondering  and  expecUxnt,  iSir  Ailhur  was  tokl 
that  one  boat  was  ready.  Well !  Let,  the  men  cross  wan  the 
reply,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  an  officer  and 
twenty-five  British  soldiers  were  silently  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Douro  in  the  midst  of  tlie  French  army  !  The 
Seminary  was  thus  gamed,  all  remained  quiet,  and  a  second 
boat  passed.  No  hostile  stir  succeeded,  no  sound  of  war  was 
heaid;  but  when  the  third  boat  passed,  tumultuous  noises 
rolled  through  Oporto,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  shouts  arose, 
the  citizens,  vehemently  gesticulating,  made  signals  from 
their  hoTises,  and  confused  masses  of  troops  iiishing  out  fi'om 
the  higher  streets  threw  forward  swarms  of  skirmishers,  and 
came  furiously  doAvn  on  the  Seminaiy. 

Secrecy  was  then  no  longer  valuable  and  the  aiiny 
crowded  to  the  river  bank.  Paget's  and  Hill's  divisions 
pressed  to  the  point  of  passage,  Sherbrooke's  to  where  the 
bridge  had  been  cut  away  the  night  before.  Paget  himself 
passed  ^vith  the  third  boat,  but  on  the  roof  of  the  Seminary 
was  deeply  wounded.  Hill  took  his  place,  and  the  musketiy, 
sharp  and  voluble  from  the  first,  augmented  as  the  forces 
accumulated  on  each  side ;  yet  the  French  attack  was  eager 
and  constant,  their  fire  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  English,  and  their  guns  soon  opened  against  the  build- 
ing. The  Englisli  battery  on  the  convent  rock  swept  the 
inclosure  on  each  side  and  confined  the  attack  to  the  front ; 
but  MiuTay  did  not  come  down  the  right  bank,  and  the 
struggle  was  such  that  Sir  Arthur  was  only  restrained  from 
crossing  by  the  remonstrances  of  those  about  him,  and  the 
confidence  he  had  in  Hill.  Soon,  however,  some  citizens 
were  seen  bringing  over  several  great  boats  to  Sherbrooke, 
while  a  prolonged  shout  fiom  the  streets,  and  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  from  the  Avindows,  gave  notice  that  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  the  lower  town :  Mxirray  also  was  then  de- 
scried on  tlie  right  bank. 

Three  battalions  were  now  in  the  Seminaiy,  the  attack 
slackened,  and  the  French  began  to  huiTy  across  the  front 
of  the  inclosure  by  the  Vallonga  road,  and  Hill,  advancing  t<i 
the  inclosure  wall,  was  pouring  a  heavy  fire  into  the  dis- 
ordered masses  as  thoy  j)as8ed  his  front,  Avhen  suddenly  five 
guns  galloi)ed  out  of  the  city  on  his  loft,  but  appalled  at  tho 
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terrible  strfuin  of  miiaketrv  pulled  up  :  while  UiU8  he«itatiu^ 
ii  vuUey  from  l)ehind  stretched  uio.st  of  the  ailillerj'inen  in 
the  (lu>t,  ami  the  iL»it  ditijHjrbin^  left  the  j^tis  mi  the  load. 
It  wut!  from  Shorhrouke,  who  had  jwuised  tlirougli  the  BUeet.-:, 
this  Volley  ciimo,  iind  he  now  pre.s.sed  the  French  i^enr  while 
Hill  sent  his  dama^ng  fire  into  their  Hunk,  and  the  gui;s 
from  the  rock  deeply  Boarched  their  maiises.  'I'he  pa^vsage 
was  thiiB  won,  the  allien  were  on  the  right  bunk  of  the 
Douro,  and  if  Murray  had  fiilleu  on  the  disordered  crowd, 
■ipproacliing  him,  the  discomtituie  would  have  been  com- 
plete. He  however  sufforea  column  after  column  to  paAd, 
and  seemed  to  fear  they  would  step  a^iido  to  ()U.sh  him  into 
tlio  river.  General  C.  Stewart  and  Major  Harvey,  impatient 
I  this  timidity,  took  two  squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons, 
ami  riding  over  the  French  rear  in  a  narrow  way  iinhoreed 
General  Laborde  and  wounded  General  Foy ;  but  having  no 
support  from  Murray  fought  their  way  back  with  hjss.  and 
Harvey  lost  his  arm.  Of  the  English  twenty  wore  killed, 
one  general  and  nearly  a  hundred  men  wotindod  on  the  clay ; 
the  French  lost  a  geneml  and  five  hundred  men  killed  or 
wounded,  and  they  left  several  hundreds  in  hospital.  Five 
guns  were  taken  iu  the  fight :  and  stores  of  ammunition  with 
tifty  pieces  of  artillery,  the  cairiages  of  which  had  been 
burned,  were  found  in  the  arsenal.  The  oveilhrow  was 
great,  but  Napoleon's  veterans  were  so  inured  to  war  that  no 
troops  so  readily  recovered  from  a  surprise.  Before  they 
reached  Vallonga  their  order  was  restcnied,  a  renr-guai-d  was 
formed,  and  iu  the  night  was  rejoined  by  a  detachment  from 
tlie  moTith  of  the  Douro,  which  liad  been  guided  by  some 
friendly  Portuguese  :  then  Soult,  believing  Loison  held 
Amaninto,  thought  himself  well  out  of  his  difficulties.  He 
was  soon  undeceived. 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  now  brought  his  baggage,  stoixa,  and 
artillery  over  the  Douro;  but  this  was  not  ejected  until  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  and  though  Muiray's  Germans  wore 
sent  iu  pursuit  oa  the  morning  of  that  day,  they  did  not 
advance  more  than  ten  miles.  "  An  euemy  ouch  s>t)-jiru<«d 
shjuld  never  U  (lUuued  tinu:  to  recover,"  is  a  great  maxim,  and  so 
proved  on  this  occasion:  yet  there  wore  sound  reastjns  for 
the  lutlt.  Part  of  tlie  troopa  were  still  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Douro,  and  tlie  whole  lu»d  outmarched  provisioiia,   hh^- 
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gage  and  spare  ammunition,  having  made  more  tlian  eiglity 
miles  of  rough  gioimd  in  four  days,  besides  fighting.     Men 
and  animals  required  rest,  and  nothing  was  kno\^^l  of  Beres 
ford,  whose  proceedings  had  been  of  far  greater  importance 
than  either  he  or  Sir  Arthur  knew  at  the  time.* 

Loison  had  fallen  back  from  Pezo  de  Eagoa  on  the  Douro 
the  lOth  when  Beresford  crossed  that  river.  The  latter  was 
then  in  the  position  required  for  turning  Soult  on  to  the 
Chaves  road;  but  Loison  again  retreated  on  the  11th,  and 
Beresford,  finding  him  timid,  followed  briskly,  while  a 
Poi-tuguese  insurgent  force  under  Genei^al  Sylveira  closed  on 
his  flank.  Tlie  12th  his  outposts  were  driven  into  Amai-ante, 
and  next  day  he  abandoned  that  place. 

These  events  were  unknown  to  Sir  Arthur  on  the  13th,  but 
he  heard  S(^ult  had  destroyed  guns  and  ammunition  near 
Penafiel,  and  judging  that  to  be  a  result  of  Beresfoid's  opem- 
tions,  reinforced  Murray  with  cavalry,  ordering  him  to  push 
on  to  Penafiel,  and  if  Loison  lingered  near  Amarante  to  open 
a  commimication  ^vith  Beresford — the  latter  was  then  to 
ascend  the  Tamega  and  intercept  the  French  at  Chaves. 

On  the  14th  Sir  Arthur  had  moved  foi-ward  himself,  and 
the  loth  reached  Braga ;  Beresford  was  then  near  Chaves, 
Sylveira  marching  towards  Salamonde,  and  Soult's  capture 
seemed  inevitable  to  his  pursuei-s ;  he  was  however  beyond 
their  toils,  having  by  a  sui-prising  efibii;  extricated  himself 
from  perils  as  fearful  as  ever  beset  a  general. 

While  retreating  towards  Amarante  he  was  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Sierra  de  Catalina,  both  said  to  be  impassable, 
and  the  load  was  very  naiTow  and  veiy  rugged.  His  design 
was  to  pass  the  Tamega  and  march  on  Braganza ;  failing  in 
that,  he  coidd  from  Amarante  and  Guimaraens  reach  Biaga 
by  a  good  road  leading  behind  the  Catalina  ridge ;  in  either 
case  however  Amarante  was  to  be  first  gained,  and  his  safety 

*  A  writer,  or  rather  writei's  iu  the  Quarterly  lievL'w,  for  there  were 
two  of  them,  indulging  iu  t\w  graceless  effronterj-  of  assertion  so  common 
with  anonjnnous  critics,  treated  these  reasons  for  halting  with  ridicule,  calling 
them  imaginary,  and  alTimiing  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  General-in- 
Chief!  My  authority  however  was  that  very  General-in-Chief.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  not  only  gave  me  verhally  a  description  of  his  motives  and 
prowedings  on  this  occasion,  but  supplied  me  with  written  notes,  from 
which  and  fivm  a  memoir  received  from  Mai-shal  Soult,  and  information 
derived  from  Colonel  Water*  and  other  officers  engaged,  my  narrative  wan 
fomp'j.sed. 
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depended  oc  Lubon  holding  that  plaoe.  But  that  general 
luul  ruliu'iuwhed  it  to  liorutiford  on  the  13th,  and  luanhedon 
( iiiimiu-aens,  though  h  «tatV  officer,  Mjnt  by  Soult  on  the  12th. 
wius  in  his  cuiuj>  piutcbting  uguinut  the  lUijvenicnt :  the  retreat 
tVuin  (Oporto  bein}4  also  knowTi  to  him.  He  thus  deliberately 
al>audoned  hi«  genenil  and  two-lhirda  of  the  army  to  what 
appeared  certain  destnictiou  ;  for  Bei-eHford  could  not  be 
foived.  and  if  Murray  only  had  come  up  on  the  French 
rear,  and  he  waa  not  far  off,  Soult  must  liave  laid  dowTi  his 
arms. 

This  calamity  wa«  made  knoNsni  to  that  marshal  as  he  was 
passini;  the  nigged  bod  of  the  Souzji,  a  cross  torrent  falling 
into   the   Douro.      The  weather  was  boisterous,  the  troops 
worn  with   fatigue  and   recently  defeated   were  dismayed, 
>t>ico8   wore  heard  calling  for  capitulation,  and  all   things 
t-'uded  to  ruin  :  but  in  that  hour  of  peril  the  Duke  of  l>al- 
matia  justified  fortune  for  having  raised  him  to  such  dignity. 
He  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  severely  injured  his  hip, 
broketi  before  by  a  shot  at  the  siege  of  Genoa,  yet  neither 
pain  nor  bodily  weakness  nor  danger  could  abate  his  resolu- 
tion.    A  Spanish  pedlar  told  him  of  a  path  leading  up  that 
l«ank  of  the  Souza    which  he   liad  just  left,  by  which  he 
could  scale  the  Catalina  ridge  and    reach   the    Guimaraens 
road  to  Braga :  whereupon,   with  a  haughty  commandment 
he  silenced  the  murmurs  of  treacherous  officers  and  fearful 
-  lUliers.  destroyed  hLs  guns,  abandoned  his  military'  chest 
lud  baggage,   loaded  the  animals  which  had  carried  them 
with  sick  men  and  ammunition,  and  repassed  the  Souza  to 
fi.llow  his  ."Spanish  guide.     Torrents  of  rain  descended  and 
the    jMith    was    wild   and   rough   as   the   desolate    region    it 
threa<led,  yet  with  a  fierce  domination  he  forced  his  troops 
over  the  mountain,  and  descending  on  Guimaraens,  refound 
Loison :  Lorge's  dragoons  came  in   at  the  same  time  from 
BragJi.  and  thus  almost  beyond  hope  the  whole  army  was 
concenti^ted. 

Soult's  energ^•  had  been  great,  his  Kagacity  was  now  as 
conspicuou.s.  The  .slackness  of  pursuit,  after  ])a.ssing  Val- 
longa,  made  him  judge  Sir  Arthur  was  pushing  for  Bnrga 
and  Would  reacli  it  first ;  a  fighting  retreat  and  the  loss  uf 
guns  and  bagsn^ge  would  then  ensue,  and  perliaps  fatally 
depress  the  soldiers'  spirit;  it  would  al.-<o  favour  tlio  uialcou- 
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teuts,  and  already  one  general,  apparently  Loison,  wim 
urging  a  convention.  Soult  replied  by  destroying  the  gnns, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  divisions  he  found  at  Gui- 
maraens,  and  again  taking  to  the  mountains  crossed  them  to 
Carvalho  d'Este,  thus  gaining  a  day's  march  and  baffling  the 
combination  to  surround  him.  Kext  morning  he  drew  up 
liis  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  position  they  had  occupied 
two  months  before  at  the  battle  of  Braga,  an  imposing 
spectacle,  and  on  the  scene  of  a  recent  victory,  by  which  he 
aroused  the  sinking  pride  of  the  French  soldier.  It  was  a 
happy  reach  of  generalship  ! 

Xow  he  reorganized  his  army,  giving  Loison  the  advanced 
guard  and  taking  the  rear  himself  ;  at  which,  says  the  French 
historian  of  this  expedition,  "  the  whole  anny  was  asto- 
nished," As  if  it  were  not  consummate  policy  to  oppose  the 
British  pursuit  with  men  under  the  General-in-Chief,  while 
the  van,  having  to  fight  insurgents,  was  led  by  an  officer 
whose  very  name  called  forth  execrations  from  the  natives — 
3Iaiieta,  t/te  one-lianded,  as  Loison  was  called,  however  willing, 
dared  not  surrender  to  a  Portuguese  force. 

From  Carvalho  the  French  made  for  Salamonde,  whence 
there  were  two  lines  of  retreat ;  the  one  by  Ruivaens  to 
Chaves,  the  other,  shorter  and  more  nigged,  by  the  Ponte 
Kova  to  Montelegre.  The  scouts  said  the  bridge  at  Euivaens 
was  broken,  the  passage  defended  by  twelve  hundred  insur- 
gents with  artillery ;  moreover,  that  men  had  been  all  the 
morning  working  to  destroy  the  Ponte  Nova.  The  breaking 
of  the  first  blocked  the  road  to  Chaves,  the  breaking  of  the 
second  would,  if  completed,  cut  the  army  off  from  Monte- 
legre. 

Night  was  setting  in,  the  soldiers  were  harassed,  bare- 
footed, and  sturving,  the  ammunition  was  injured  by  rain, 
which  had  never  ceased  since  the  13th,  and  was  now  accom- 
panied by  storms  of  wind,  with  the  morning  the  British 
aimy  would  be  on  the  rear,  and  if  the  Ponte  N  ova  could  not 
be  secured  the  hour  of  surrender  was  come !  In  this  extre- 
mity. Major  Dulong,  justly  reputed  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
men  in  the  French  ranks,  was  thus  addressed  by  Soult:  "  / 
have  cliasen  you  from  tJie  wJiole  anny  to  seize  the  Ponte  Nova,  which 
has  been  cut  by  the  enefiny.  Take  a  hundred  grenadiers  and  twenty- 
live   fiorseman,    surprise   the  guards   and  secure   the  paascu/e.     If 
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you  ttuxeed,  say  k>,  bid   »end  tio   oUier  rtport ;   your   silence   tcSl 

Dulong,  favoured  by  the  Btonn,  reached  tlie  bridge,  killed 
the  sentinel  withotit  any  olaiiu  being  given,  and  being  fol- 
iowed  by  twelve  grenadiers,  crawled  along  a  narrow  blip  of 
masonr^'  which  had  not  been  destroyed.  The  Cavado  river 
wa«  flooded  and  roanng  in  it*<  deej)  rocky  channel  below,  and 
one  of  the  gienadieru  fell  into  the  gulf,  but  the  waters  were 
much  loxidcr  than  his  or}-,  and  tiie  others  surjjrised  the 
nearest  guards ;  then  the  main  body  rushed  on,  and  some 
crossing  tlio  broken  bridge  while  others  ascended  the  heights, 
shouting  and  firing,  scared  the  insurgents  away. 

At  four  o'clock  the  bridge  was  repaired  and  the  tiuups 
filed  slowly  over ;  but  the  road  beyond  was  only  a  narrow 
cnt  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  an  unl'enced  precipice  ya^\'ned 
on  the  left  for  several  miles,  and  the  way  was  finally  crossed 
by  the  Misarella  torrent,  rolling  in  a  deep  chasm  and  only 
to  be  passed  by  the  Saltador  or  leaper,  a  bridge  so  called 
because  it  was  a  single  arch,  high  and  boldl}-  thmwn,  which 
admitted  only  three  persons  abreast :  it  was  not  cut,  but  wa*i 
intrenched,  and  the  rocks  on  the  fuilher  side  were  occupied 
by  some  hundred  armed  insurgents.  Here  the  good  soldier 
Dnlong  again  saved  the  army.  For  when  tAvo  assaults  had 
been  repulsed  he  won  the  passage  -with  a  third,  in  which  he 
fell  dee])ly  wounded :  yet  his  admiring  soldiers  canned  him 
forward  in  their  anns.  and  then  the  head  of  the  long  French 
column  poured  over  the  Saltador.  It  was  full  time,  for  the 
English  guns  were  thundering  on  the  roar  and  the  restored 
Ponto  Nova  was  choked  with  the  dead. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  quitting  Braga  in  the  morning  of 
the  Ifith,  overtook  Soult's  rear-guard  in  the  evening,  at 
Salamonde,  before  it  could  cross  the  Ponte  Nova ;  it  was  in 
a  strong  jMjsition,  but  men  momentjirily  expecting  an  order 
to  retire  seldom  stand  firmly.  Some  light  troops  turned 
their  left,  Sherbri>oke  assailed  their  front,  and  after  one 
discharge  they  fled  by  their  right  to  the  Ponte  Nova,  It 
was  dusk,  the  way  to  the  bridge  was  nc)t  that  of  apyiarent 
retreat,  and  for  a  while  the  French  were  lost  to  view ;  they 
tlius  piined  time  to  form  a  rear-guard,  but  ere  tlieir  cavalry 
oonld  pass  the  bridge  the  English  guns  opened,  sending  men 
and  horneH  orashod  tr>gother  into  the  gulf,  and  the  bridge 
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and  the  locks  and  the  defile  beyond  were  strewed  with 
mangled  carcasses. 

This  was  the  last  infliction  by  the  sword  in  a  retreat 
signalized  by  many  horrid  and  many  glorious  actions ;  for 
the  peasants  in  their  fury  tortured  and  mutilated  the  sick 
and  straggling  soldiers  who  fell  into  their  hands,  the  troops 
in  revenge  shot  the  peasants,  and  the  marches  could  be 
traced  from  afar  by  the  smoke  of  burning  houses. 

Talavera. 

When  Soult  saved  himself  in  Gallicia  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
marched  to  Abrantes  on  the  Tagus,  from  whence,  thinking 
the  French  marshal's  army  so  ruined  it  could  be  of  no  weight 
in  the  war  for  several  months,  he  designed  to  make  a  great 
movement  against  Madrid,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  gene- 
rals Ciiesta  and  Venegas.  He  was  at  the  time  incredulous 
of  the  Spaniards'  failings,  thinking  Sir  John  Moore  had  mis- 
represented them  as  apathetic  and  pervei"se ;  but  this  expedi- 
tion taught  him  to  respect  that  great  man's  judgment,  both  as 
to  the  people  and  the  nature  of  their  warfare. 

His  plan  of  operations,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  great 
a  general,  was  bold,  comprehensive,  and  military,  according 
to  the  data  presented :  but  he  accepted  false  data.  He  imder- 
calculated  the  French  in  the  Peninsula  by  more  than  a 
himdred  thousand  men,  he  oveirated  the  injury  inflicted  on 
Soiilt ;  and  while  slighting  the  personal  energy  and  resources 
of  that  marshal,  relied  on  Spanish  politicians,  Spanish  gene- 
rals, Spanish  troops,  and  Spanish  promises.  The  time  was 
indeed  one  of  riotous  boasting  and  ill-foimded  anticipations 
with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  British  governments. 
Their  agents  and  partisans  were  incredibly  noisy,  their 
newspapers  teemed  with  idle  stories  of  the  weakness,  misery, 
fear  and  despondency  of  the  French  armies,  and  of  the 
successful  fuiy  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  most  inflated  notions 
of  easy  triumph  pervaded  councils  and  camps,  and  the 
English  general's  judgment  was  not  entirely  proof  against 
the' pernicious  influence. 

Victor,  relinquishing  the  south  side  of  the  Tagus,  was  then 
in  position  at  Talavem,  and  behind  him  King  Joseph  had 
his  own  guards,  a  great  body  of  horsemen,  and  Sebastiani's 
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nrniv  coqw.     'ITins    moro   than    fifty   thousand   men,   Hnvon 
thuiihund  being  cavalry,  coverod  Madiitt. 

Ciiesta,  ftjllowing  Victor's  movement*,  had  taken  post  at 
Almaraz,  with  thirty  thousand  infuntrA'.  Kcven  thousand 
tavalrk',  and  seventy  pieces  of  ai-tillery. 

Venegaa  wa.s  in  La  Manchii  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men. 

Sir  Arthur  \Vclk\sloy  liad  eighteen  thousand  infantiy,  and 
three  thousiind  cavalry,  viith  thirty  guns ;  eight  thousand 
men,  recently  landed  from  England,  were  on  the  march  to 
join  him,  and  Inith  the  Spanish  government  and  generals 
gave  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  co-operation  and  sup- 
port. Ho  had  made  contracts  \viththo  alcaUles  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus  for  a  sti])ply  of  provisions,  and,  confiding  in 
those  promises  and  conti-acts,  entered  Spain  the  latter  end  of 
June,  with  scanty  means  of  transport  axxd  without  magazines, 
to  find  every  Spanish  promise  broken,  every  contract  a 
failure.  NNTien  ho  remonstrated,  all  the  Spaniards  concerned, 
p«>litical  nr  militar}',  vehemently  denied  that  any  breach  <  f 
engagements  had  taken  place,  and  a.s  vehemently  oftered 
to  make  new  ones,  ^\'ithout  the  slightest  intention  to  fulfil 
them. 

A  junction  with  (fiesta  was  effected  the  18th  of  July. 
Ho  was  sullen,  obstinate,  and  absTirdly  prompt  to  display 
contempt  for  the  Knglish  general ;  he  marched  ^^'^th  him,  yet 
rejected  his  C4>imst<lH,  and  after  reaching  Talavera,  fiom 
wh<-nce  Victor  had  retired,  pushed  (m  alone,  thinking  in  his 
foolish  pride  to  enter  Madrid.  Uut  King  Joseph,  who  had 
con<-ent rated  fif^y  thousand  men  and  ninety  guns  on  the 
Gnadanima  stream,  drove  him  back  the  2t)th  with  the  loss 
of  four  thmi.'»and  men,  and  his  anny  would  have  dispersed,  if 
Sherbrouke,  who  was  in  advance  of  the  English  forces,  had 
not  interposed  his  division  between  the  stanMl  troops  and 
the  enemy. 

Sir  .\rthtir  Wollesley,  whose  sr.ldiers  were  staning,  fnm 
the  failures  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  had  not  passed  the 
AJberche,  and  ^^•as  intent  to  retire  from  Spain  ;  yet  now, 
seeing  the  disord.r  beyond  that  river,  judgt-d  that  a  great 
battle  was  at  bund,  and  Ixung  convinced  that  in  a  strong 
position  onir  would  the  >j>aniards  stand,  ]>esought  tlieir 
geneml  to  withdtaw  to  Talavora,  whore  there  was  ground 
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suited  for  defence.  Cuesta's  imcoutli  nature  then  broke  out, 
His  troops,  beaten,  dispirited,  fatigued,  and  bewildered,  were 
clustering  in  fear  on  a  low  narrow  slip  of  land,  between  the 
Alberche,  the  Tagus,  and  the  heights  of  Salinas.  The  first 
shot  must  have  been  the  signal  for  dispersion ;  yet  when 
entreated  to  avoid  the  fall  of  the  rock  thus  trembling  over- 
head, he  replied,  that  his  army  would  be  disheartened  by 
further  retreat — he  would  fight  where  he  stood :  had  the 
French  advanced  his  ruin  would  have  ensued.  At  daybreak 
Sii'  Aiihur  I'enewed  liis  solicitations,  but  they  were  fi-uitless, 
until  tlie  enemy's  cavalry  came  in  sight  and  Sherbrooke  pre- 
pared to  retire  ;  then  indeed  the  sullen  old  man  yielded,  yet 
Avith  fi'antic  pride  told  his  staif,  "/te  had  first  made  tlie  Englishman 
go  down  on  his  knees."  Having  vented  this  stupid  folly,  he  re- 
tired to  a  lumbering  coJich  wliich  attended  his  head-quarters, 
while  The  Englishmnn,  by  virtue  of  an  impeiious  genius, 
assumed  command  of  both  annies,  and  leaving  one  division 
with  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  General  I\i''Kenzie  on  the 
Alberche  to  mask  his  movements,  retired  six  miles  to  Tala- 
vera ;  having  before  chosen  a  field  of  battle  there,  and 
strengthened  it  with  some  field-works  on  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  Tagus. 

The  country  in  front  was  a  plain,  open  near  this  position, 
but  beyond  it  covered  with  olive  and  cork  trees  up  to  tlie 
Alberche.  A  series  of  unconnected  hills,  steep,  yet  of  mode- 
rate height,  and  lamning  parallel  with  the  Tagus  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  bounded  this  plain  on  the  left,  and  half  a  mile 
beyond  them  was  a  mountain-ridge,  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  a  rugged  valley. 

Sir  Arthur  posted  the  Spanish  infantry  in  two  lines  on  the 
fight,  having  their  flank  resting  on  the  town  of  Talavera, 
which  touched  the  river. 

Their  left  was  closed  by  a  mound  crovmed  with  a  large 
field  redoubt,  behind  which  a  brigade  of  British  cavalry  was 
posted. 

Their  front  was  protected  by  a  convent,  by  ditches,  mud 
walls,  breastworks,  and  felled  trees  ;  their  cavaliy  was  behind 
their  line,  and  in  rear  of  all,  nearly  toucliing  on  the  town, 
was  a  wood  with  a  large  house,  well  placed  for  and  designed 
by  the  lilnglish  genei-al  to  cover  a  retreat  on  the  main  roads 
loading  from  Talavera  to  Arzobispo  and  Oropesa. 
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Fn)iu  tho  lnri;o  redoubt,  on  the  mound  clcming  tho  ^'panil*h 
left,  tho  lino  wa-;  prnlon^od  by  tho  Hrilibh  nnny.  ('uinjibcH'ii 
division,  in  two  Huom,  toutlu'd  tho  S|ianiard8 ;  Shorbr(H)ko'ii 
touched  CaniplK-'UH,  but  arrayed  in  one  line  only,  M'Kenzie's 
division,  then  on  tho  Alberche,  being  to  form  the  second. 
'lill's  division  t-huuld  hiivo  closed  tho  left,  by  taking  pc^st  on 
ao  highest  of  tho  itjolated  heights  which  b(.,iinded  iho  pluin, 
but  from  some  error  only  tho  tlat  ground  wiis  occupied,  and 
tho  height  was  left  nuked,  an  error  afterwanls  felt.  Tho 
Knglish  left  wing  was  covered  in  front  by  a  watercourse, 
which,  shullow  at  first,  went  deepening  and  \\'idening  as  it 
pa.«?sed  the  round  hill,  and  l)ecame  a  formidable  chasm  in  the 
valley.  Tho  cavalry,  originally  placed  along  tho  front,  wa.s 
destined  to  take  post,  partly  behind  the  British  left  wing, 
partly  behind  tho  redoubt  i-n  the  Spanish  left,  and  the  whole 
front  of  battle  was  two  miles  long.  Tho  Spaniards,  reduced 
by  their  recent  action  to  thirty-four  thoiisand  combatants, 
but  still  having  seventy  gnns,  occupied  one-third  of  it,  and 
were  nearly  inattackable  from  tho  nature  of  the  giound. 
'ITie  r»riti.>h  and  Gemians  held  the  remainder  of  the  position, 
and  tho  weakest  part,  although  they  were  but  nineteen 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  with  thirty  grins.  The  com- 
bined armies  therefore,  with  forty-four  thousand  infantrj', 
ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillerj', 
offered  battle  to  the  king,  who  was  coming  on  with  eighty 
guns  and  fifty  thousand  men,  seven  thousand  l>eing  cavalry, 
lieforo  daylight  tho  French  were  in  march  to  attack,  and 
at  one  o'clock  Victor  reached  the  heights  of  Salinas  over- 
hanging the  All)crche,  frcm  whence  he  could  pce  the  duht 
raised  by  taking  np  the  position,  though  the  forest  ma.sked 
the  dispositions,  'llio  ground  was  however  known  to  him, 
and  the  king,  at  his  instance,  sent  Sebastiani  at  once  against 
tho  allies'  right,  tho  cavalry  against  the  centre,  and  N'ict^'r 
him.«:elf  against  the  left — supporting  the  two  first  with  his 
guards  and  the  reser\'e. 

Combat  or  Sjlunas. 

Victor  first  inaiclied  on  the  Caza  de  Salira'',  a  house  sitn- 
at4'd  in  the  plain  IhjIow.  To  roach  it  he  had  U»  ford  tJie 
Albercho   ond  i^enctrate  two  miles  through  the  forest,  yet 
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the  position  of  M^Konzie's  division  was  indicated  by  tlie 
dust,  and  as  the  Biitish  cavahy  had  sent  no  patrols,  the 
post  was  surprised.  England  was  then  like  to  have  lost  her 
great  eonimander,  for  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  in  the  house  for 
observation,  verj'  hardly  escaped  capture ;  for  the  French 
charged  so  hotly  that  the  English  brigades  were  separated, 
fired  on  each  other,  and  were  driven  in  disorder  through  the 
forest  into  the  open  plain.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
the  45th,  a  stubborn  old  regiment,  accompanied  by  some 
companies  of  the  60th  Eiflemen,  kept  good  array,  and  on 
them  Sir  Ai-thur  rallied  the  others  and  checked  the  enemy, 
covering  his  retreat  with  cavalry ;  yet  he  lost  four  hundred 
men,  and  the  retrogi'ade  movement  was  hastily  made  in  face 
of  both  armies. 

M'"Kenzie  with  one  brigade  now  took  post  behind  the 
Guards  in  the  centre,  but  Colonel  Donkin,  seeing  the  hill 
on  the  extreme  left  unoccupied,  cro"UTied  it  with  the  other 
brigade,  and  thus  accidentally  filled  the  position.  Mean- 
while Victor,  issuing  from  the  forest  in  fine  martial  order, 
rapidly  crossed  the  plain,  seized  another  isolated  hill,  oppo- 
site to  that  held  by  Donkin,  and  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  ; 
at  the  same  time  Sebastiani  approached  the  Spanish  line, 
and  pushed  forward  his  light  cavalry  to  make  Cuesta  show 
his  order  of  battle ;  whereupon  happened  one  of  those  events 
which  show  what  a  chance-medley  thing  a  battle  is,  even  in 
the  hands  of  a  gi-eat  captain.  The  French  horsemen,  i-iding 
boldly  up,  commenced  a  pistol  skirmish,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  replied  with  one  general  discharge  of  musketry, 
and  then  ten  thousand  infantry,  M-ith  all  the  artillei-}Tnen, 
as  if  deprived  of  their  senses,  broke  and  fled  away  in  con- 
fused heaps ;  the  gunners  carried  away  their  horses,  the 
footmen  threw  away  their  arms,  the  Adjutant-General 
O'Donoghue  was  foremost  in  flight,  and  even  Cuesta  went 
off  some  distance  in  his  coach:  the  panic  was  spreading 
wide,  and  the  elated  horsemen  charged  down  the  Royal 
road,  but  Sir  Arthur  instantly  flanked  them  with  some 
English  squadrons,  the  ditches  on  the  opposite  side  were 
iraj)racticable,  the  Spaniards  who  stood  fast  began  to  use 
their  fireaims,  and  those  daring  troopers  had  to  reti-eat. 

Most  of  the  Spanish  ninaways  made  for  Oropesa,  saying 
the  allies  were  defeated,  the  French  in  hot  pmsuit.     Incre- 
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dible  disonlor  folluwetl.  The  Eiif^liHh  coDuui.H.Haj'ies  went  ofl 
w  itli  tluMr  aniiuiils.  the  j'ayiiia>%terK  carried  iiuiiy  their  nioiiey- 
chest-s,  tlte  bti^^^ig**  wum  Hcattered,  and  the  ahirm  bpiead 
along  the  rear  even  to  tlio  frontier  uf  ruitugal.  Cuehta 
inileed,  having  recovered  hin  presence  of  mind,  sent  several 
thousand  horsemen  to  head  the  fu^tives  and  drive  them 
back,  and  some  of  the  artillerA'uien  and  ht)n<e8  wore  thus 
iTeoovored ;  many  of  tl:o  infantry  also,  but  in  the  next  duy'H 
battle  the  Sj'^anihh  army  was  less  by  six  thuUband  lighting 
men  than  it  Hhould  have  been,  and  the  great  redoubt  in  the 
centre  wa«  silent  for  want  of  guns. 

Uliile  thi.s  disgraceful  flight  was  being  perpetrated  on 
the  ri^^ht,  the  left  of  the  English  line  displayed  the  greatest 
intrepidity.  The  round  hill  at  the  citiemity  wa.s  of  easy 
ascent  in  rear,  but  hteej)  and  rugged  towards  the  French, 
and  was  also  protected  there  by  the  deep  watercoui-so  at  tlie 
bottom.  Nevertheless  Victor,  seeing  Donkin's  brigade  was 
not  numerous,  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  still  naked  of 
troops,  th«jught  U)  seize  the  latter  by  a  sudden  assault. 

First  Combat  of  Taljlvkra. 

ITie  sun  was  sinking,  but  the  twilight  and  the  confusion 
amongst  the  Spaniards  u]ij)eared  ho  favoiu-able  to  the  French 
marshal,  that,  without  informing  tlie  king,  he  directed  Kuf- 
fin's  division  to  attack,  Villatte's  to  follow  in  supjxjrt,  and 
Lapiftso  to  assail  the  German  Legion  as  a  diversion  for  Kuffin, 
without  engaging  seriously.  The  assault  was  vigoi  ous,  and 
though  Donkin  beat  back  the  French  in  his  front,  many  of 
them  turned  his  left  and  won  the  height  in  his  rear.  General 
Hill  had  been  previously  ordered  to  reinforce  him,  and  it 
was  not  quite  dark  when  that  officer,  while  giving  orders 
below,  was  shot  at  by  men  on  the  highest  point ;  thinking 
they  were  Engli.sh  stragglers  firing  at  the  enemy,  he  rcnle 
up,  followed  by  his  brigiide-major  Fordyce,  and  in  a  moment 
5>und  him-self  in  the  midst  of  the  Fnnch.  Fordyce  was 
killed,  Hill's  horse  w;u4  woimded,  and  a  grenadier  seized  his 
bridle,  but  spurring  hard  he  broke  the  man's  hold  and 
galloping  down  met  the  2yth  Kegiment,  which  he  le<l  up 
with  Bu  strong  a  charge  the  enemy  could  not  sustain  th< 
■hock- 
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WTien  the  siimmit  was  thus  happily  recovered,  the  48th 
Regiment  and  a  battalion  of  detachments  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  in  conjunction  with  the  29th  and  Donkin's  brigade 
presented  a  formidable  front  and  in  good  time  :  for  the  troops 
beaten  back  were  but  part  of  a  regiment  forming  the  van  of 
Kuffin's  division,  the  two  other  regiments  having  lost  their 
way  in  the  watercotirse ;  the  attack  had  therefore  only  sub- 
sided, Lapisse  soon  opened  fire  against  the  Geimans,  and 
Riiffin's  regiment  in  one  mass  again  assailed  tlie  hill.  The 
fighting  then  became  vehement,  and  in  the  darkness  the 
opposing  flashes  of  musketry  showed  how  resolutely  the 
striiggle  was  maintained,  for  the  combatants  were  scarcely 
twenty  yards  asunder,  and  the  event  seemed  doubtful ;  biit 
the  charging  shout  of  the  British  soldier  was  at  last  heard 
above  tlie  din  of  arms,  and  the  enemy's  bi'oken  troops  went 
down  once  more  into  the  ravine  below :  Lapisse,  who  had 
made  some  impression  on  the  Germans,  then  abandoned  his 
false  attack  and  the  fighting  of  the  27th  ceased.  The  British 
lost  eight  hundi-ed  men,  the  French  a  thousand. 

Now  the  bivouac  fi.res  blazed  up  and  the  French  and 
British  soldiers  were  qiuet,  but  at  midnight  the  Spaniards 
opened  a  prodigious  peal  of  musketry  and  artillery  without 
cause  or  object ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  the 
line  was  frequently  disturbed  with  desultory  firing,  which 
killed  several  men  and  officers. 

From  the  prisoners  Victor  ascertained  the  exact  position 
of  the  Spaniards,  until  then  unknown,  and  when  reporting 
his  own  failure  projjosed  a  second  attack  for  next  morning  on 
the  hill.  Marshal  Jourdan,  chief  of  the  king's  staff,  opposed 
this  as  a  partial  enterprise  leading  to  no  great  resvilt ;  yet 
Victor  was  so  earnest  for  a  trial,  urging  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  ground,  that  he  won  Joseph's  assent.  Then  he 
placed  all  his  guns  in  one  mass  on  the  height  to  the  English 
left,  from  whence  they  could  phmge  into  the  great  valley  on 
their  own  right,  range  tlie  summit  of  the  hill  in  their  front, 
and  obliquel}'  search  the  whole  British  line  as  far  as  the 
great  redoubt  between  the  allied  armies.  Ruifin  was  in 
front  of  the  guns,  Villatte  in  rear,  yet  having  one  regiment 
close  to  the  watercourse ;  Lapisse  occiipied  low  table-land, 
opposite  Sherbrooke  ;  Latour  Mauboiirg's  cavalry  formed  a 
reservo  for  Lapisse  ;  Beaumont's  cavalry  a  reserve  for  Enffin. 
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On  tJjo  Englihh  Ride.  HilTH  iliviHion  wa«  coiicentr«t«Hl  od 
tlio  (liKputed  hci;^ht  ;  tho  cavalry  waM  maitHiHl  in  a  ])luiii  be- 
ll iiid  ;  tiio  park  of  uitillery  aod  the  ho8pital«  were  l>«twi*eD 
tiie  cavnlrv  aiid  llill. 


Second  Combat  of  Tai.avkra. 

About  duybrcJik  IJuflui's  troops  ugain  menaced  tho  English 
bill,  luuvjiig  tt;:;ainst  the  front  and  by  the  threat  valley  on 
their  uwii  rij;ht,  thus  embracing  two  hides.  Their  march 
was  rapid  and  steady ;  they  were  followed  by  Villatto's  men, 
and  tho  assatUt  was  preceded  with  a  burst  of  artillery  that 
rattled  romid  the  height  and  swept  away  the  Englu<h  ranks 
by  sections;  tho  sharp  chattering  of  musketry  succeeded, 
and  tlien  the  French  guns  were  pointed  towards  the  British 
centre  and  right.  Soon  their  grentidiers  closed,  the  height 
^jvirkleil  with  fire,  and,  as  the  inequalities  of  ground  broke 
the  foniiation,  on  both  sides  small  bodies  were  seen,  here 
and  there,  struggling  for  the  masterj*  ^vith  all  the  vinilence 
of  a  single  combat.  In  some  places  the  French  wore  over- 
Uiro^^^l  at  once,  in  others  they  would  not  be  denied  and 
reached  the  summit,  yet  the  English  reserves  alway.s  vindi- 
cated their  groixnd  and  no  permanent  footing  was  obtained. 
Still  the  conflict  wa.s  maintained  with  singular  obstinacy. 
I J  ill  liiioi^elf  was  wounded  and  his  men  were  falling  fast,  but 
the  enemy  suffered  more  and  gave  way,  step  by  step  at  firnt 
and  slowly  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  wounded,  yet  finally, 
unable  to  sustain  the  increasing  fur}'  of  their  opp(.)nents  and 
having  lost  above  flflecn  hundred  men  in  the  space  of  forty 
minutes,  the  whole  mass  V)roko  away  in  disorder,  sheltered 
by  the  renewed  play  of  their  powerful  artiller}*.  To  this 
destructive  fire  no  adequate  answer  could  be  made,  for  the 
English  guns  were  few  and  of  small  calibre,  and  Avhen  a  re- 
inforcement Avas  demanded  from  (,'uesta  he  sent  two  jiieces ! 
usoftd  however  they  were,  and  the  Spanish  gunners  fought 
them  gallantly. 

Most  of  tho  repulsed  troops  had  gone  off  by  the  great 
valley,  and  a  favourable  opporlunitv  for  a  charge  of  horse 
occurred,  btit  tho  English  cavalr)-,  having  retired  during  the 
night  for  water  and  forago,  were  too  dist^mt  to  Ihj  of  service. 
However,  these  repeated  ofTortii  of  tho   French  against  thtt 
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hill,  and  the  appearance  of  their  light  troops  on  the  moun- 
taiQ  beyond  the  valley,  taught  the  English  general  that  he 
should  prolong  his  flank  on  that  side ;  wherefc  re  he  now 
posted  a  mass  of  cavalry  with  the  leading  sqtiadixns  looking 
into  the  valley,  and  sent  a  Spanish  division  of  infantry  to 
the  mountain  itself.  At  this  time  also,  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque, discontented  with  Cuesta's  arrangements,  came 
with  his  cavalry  to  the  left  and  was  placed  behind  the 
British :  a  foimidable  an-ay  of  horsemen,  six  lines  in  depth, 
was  thus  presented. 

Joseph,  after  examining  the  position  from  left  to  right, 
demanded  of  Jourdan  and  Victor  if  he  should  deliver  a 
general  battle.  The  fonner  replied  that  when  the  great 
valley  and  the  mountain  were  unoccupied  on  the  27th,  Sir 
Arthur  AVellesley's  attention  should  have  been  drawn  to  the 
right  by  a  feint  on  the  Spaniards  :  that  during  the  night  the 
whole  army  should  have  been  silently  placed  in  column  at 
the  entrance  of  the  great  valleys  ready  at  daybreak  to  form 
line  of  battle  to  its  left  on  a  new  fi-ont,  and  so  have  attacked. 
Such  a  movement  would  have  compelled  the  allies  to  change 
their  front  also,  and  during  the  operation  they  might  have 
been  assailed  with  success.  This  project  could  not  then  be 
executed.  The  English,  aware  of  their  mistake,  had  occu- 
pied the  valley  and  the  mountain,  and  were,  front  and  flank 
alike,  inattackable.  Hence,  the  only  prudent  line  teas  to  take  up  a 
position  on  tlie  Alberche,  and  await  the  effect  of  SoiiU's  operations  on 
the  English  rear. 

Victor  opposed  this  counsel.  He  engaged  to  carry  the 
hill  on  the  English  left  notwithstanding  his  former  failures, 
provided  Sebastiani  would  attack  the  right  and  centre  at  the 
same  moment,  finishing  his  argument  thus  :  "  Jf  such  a  com- 
Unation  failed,  it  was  time  to  renounce  making  loar."* 

The  king  was  embanassed.  His  own  opinion  coincided 
♦v'ith  Jourdan's,  yet  he  feared  Victor  would  make  the  em- 
peror think  a  great  oppoiinnity  had  been  lost,  and  Avhile 
thus  wavering  a  despatch  arrived  from  Soult,  saying  his 
forces  could  only  reach  Placencia  between  the  2nd  and  oth 
of  August;  intelligence  also  came  that  a  detachment  from 
the  aiTQy  of  Venegas  had  appeared  near  Toledo,  and  his  van 

•  Mjr  authority  tor  this  colloquy  is  »  written  coranauuicatiou  from  Marsha] 
Jourdan. 
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wati  approaching  Aiiinjuez.  I'biR  mndo  the  kiuj^  tremble  for 
Mii'lriil.  The  Htureti,  ruMjr\e  artillery,  iuul  general  hoiipitiil* 
vi  ull  the  anuics  in  Spain  were  there,  and  the  tolls  received  at 
the  gates  furuiod  almost  the  only  jKjcuniary  resource  of  hiH 
court:  bo  narrowly  did  Napidcon  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  war.  Thc^o  coiLsiderations  overpowered  his  judgment ; 
rejecting  the  better  couusol,  he  resolved  to  succoui-  the 
capital,  yet  first  to  try  the  chance  of  battle. 

WTiile  the  French  chiefs  wore  thus  engaged  in  council,  the 
wounded  Were  curried  to  the  rear  on  buth  fides;  but  the 
English  soldiers  were  suflering  from  hunger,  regular  son'ice 
of  provisions  had  ceased  for  several  days,  and  a  few  ounces 
of  wheat  in  the  grain  fonued  the  subsistence  of  men  who  had 
fought  and  were  yet  to  fight  so  hardly.  The  Spanish  cainp 
wa.s  full  of  confusion  and  distrust.  Cuesta  inspired  tenor  by 
his  ferocity,  but  no  confidence  ;  and  Albuquerque,  from  con- 
viction or  momentary  anger,  just  as  the  French  were  coming 
on  to  the  final  attack,  sent  one  of  his  stafi"  to  infoim  the 
English  commander  that  Cuesta  was  betraying  him.  Thin 
message  was  firet  delivered  to  Colonel  Doukin,  who  carried 
it  to  Sir  Arthur,  then  seated  on  the  hill  intently  watching 
the  movements  of  the  advancing  enemy  ;  he  listened  without 
turning  his  head,  and  drily  answering —  Veiy  icell,  yuu  vuiy  re- 
turn to  your  hrijad': — continued  his  sur\'ey  of  the  French, 
ihich  was  his  imperturbable  resolution  and  quick  penetration, 
and  his  conduct  throughout  the  day  was  such  as  became  a 
i;eneral  upon  whose  vigilance  and  intrepidity  the  fate  of  fifty 
thousand  men  depended. 

The  dispositions  of  the  French  were  scon  completed 
Kiiffin's  division,  on  the  extreme  right,  was  destined  to  cri>>b 
the  valley  and  move  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  turn  the 
Riitish  left. 

Villatte  waa  to  menace  the  key  hUl  with  one  brigade,  and 
gimrd  the  valley  with  another,  thus  connecting  Ifuflfin'p 
movement  with  the  main  attack. 

La[ii.s.se,  bUj»purted  by  Latotir  Maubourg's  dragoons  and 
the  king's  reserve,  wiis  t<'  fall  with  half  his  infantry  upon 
Sberbrooko ;  the  other  half,  cf)nnecting  it.«;  attack  withVil- 
latte's  brigade,  was  to  make  a  third  eftbrt  to  master  the 
twico-c<>nte«ted  hill. 

Milhaud's  dnigoona  were  place*!   in  front  <  f  Talavera  to 
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keep  Cuesta  in  check ;  the  rest  of  the  heavy  cavalry  was 
brought  into  the  centre  behind  Sebastiani,  who  was  to  assail 
the  right  of  the  British  army. 

Part  of  the  French  light  cavalry  suppoi-ted  Villatte's 
biigade  in  the  valley,  part  remained  in  reserve,  and  many 
guns  were  distiibuted  among  the  divisions ;  hut  the  prin- 
cipal mass  remained  on  Victor's  hill  with  the  reserve  of 
light  cavalry,  where  also  the  Duke  of  Belluno  took  post  to 
direct  the  movements  of  his  corps. 

Battle  of  Talavera. 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  tmtil  mid-day  there  was 
no  appearance  of  hostility,  the  weather  was  intensely  hot, 
Aud  the  troops  on  both  sides  descended  and  mingled  without 
fear  or  suspicion  to  quench  their  thirst  at  a  brook  separating 
the  positions ;  but  at  one  o'clock  the  French  soldiers  were 
seen  to  gather  round  their  eagles,  and  the  roll  of  drums  was 
heard  along  their  whole  line.  Half  an  hour  later,  Joseph's 
guards,  the  resei've,  and  Sebastiani's  coi-jis  were  descried  in 
movement  to  join  Victor's  corps,  and  at  two  o'clock,  the 
table-land  and  the  height  on  the  French  right,  even  to 
the  great  valley,  were  covered  with  dark  lowering  masses  of 
men. 

At  this  moment,  some  hundreds  of  En<ilish  soldiers  em- 
pl<)3'©d  to  carry  the  wounded  to  the  rear  returned  in  one 
body,  and  were  by  the  French  supposed  to  be  a  detached 
coii)s  rejoining  the  anny ;  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
gave  tlie  signal  for  battle,  and  eighty  pieces  of  aiiillery  sent 
a  tempest  of  bullets  before  the  light  troops,  who  came  on 
with  the  s\\TLftn6ss  and  violence  of  a  hail-storm,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  the  broad  black  columns  in  all  the 
majesty  of  war. 

Sir  Arthur  ^Vellesley  had  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  a 
clour  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.  First  he  saw  Sebas- 
tiani's troops  rushing  forwards  Avith  the  usual  impetuosity  of 
French  soldiers,  clearing  the  intersected  ground  in  their 
fiont  and  falling  upon  Cauipbell's  division  M-ith  infinite  fuiy; 
yet  that  general,  assisted  by  Mackenzie's  brigade  and  two 
Spanish  battalions,  withstood  their  utmost  efforts;  fur  the 
Engli.sh  regiments,  putting  the  French  skirmishers  aside. 
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mot  tho  adv&iicing  column.s  with  loud  Khouto,  biuko  their 
float,  lapped  ihoii  llaIlk^  with  tiiu,  and  giving  iiu  le.^pito 
puhhtnl  thcin  b.nk  with  ti  terriblo  cuniage.  Tun  giiUN  wore 
taken,  but  as  ('tuupl>c*ll  would  not  bi'uak  bin  line  bv  a  pui> 
8uil,  tlie  FreuuU.  lullying  on  thoir  8Upi>ortM,  made  hwid 
for  another  attack ;  yet  the  British  guns  and  mtiskctrv 
played  so  vehtMuoutly  on  their  masses  while  a  Spanish  cavalrv 
regiment  charged  their  flank,  that  they  again  retired  in  di^- 
ordcr  and  the  victor}'  was  Kuciired  in  that  quaiter. 

During  this  tight  Villatte,  preceded  by  chosen  grenadiers 
and  .supported  by  two  regiments  ol'  light  cavalry,  advanced 
up  the  great  valley,  and  Kuflin  was  discovered  marching 
towards  the  mountain,  whereupon  Sir  Arthur  directed  An- 
son's cavalrv',  cumpot>ed  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  and  Isl 
German  hussai-s,  to  charge  the  head  of  Yillutto's  column. 
Going  oC  at  a  canter  and  increasing  their  s])ecd  a.s  they 
advanced,  these  regiments  rode  against  the  enemy,  b\it  soon 
came  upon  the  brink  of  the  water-course,  which,  descending 
from  the  hill,  was  there  a  chasm  though  not  percei)tible  at 
a  distance ;  the  French,  throwing  themselves  into  s([uares 
Ixjhind  it,  opened  their  fire,  and  then  the  German  Colonel 
Aientschildl,  an  officer  whom  forty  years'  service  had  made 
a  master  in  his  ait,  reined  up  at  the  brink,  exclaiming,  in 
his  broken  phra.se,  1  will  not  kill  my  young  mens!  Higher  up 
however,  facing  the  23rd,  the  chasm  was  more  practicable, 
and  that  regiment  plunged  down,  men  and  horses  rolling 
over  each  other  in  hornblo  confusion,  the  sur\-ivors  ascend- 
ing the  opposite  Imnk  by  twos  and  threes  ;  their  colonel, 
Senuour,  was  wounded,  but  Fiederi'-k  I'onsonby,  a  hardy 
soldier,  rallied  all  who  came  uj),  passed  through  Villatto's 
columni),  which  poured  fire  from  each  side,  and  fell  with  in- 
expie.ssible  vnolence  upon  a  brigade  of  French  chasaeurs  in 
the  rear.  The  cmbat  was  fierce  yet  short,  for  Victor  had 
before  detached  his  Toli-sh  lancere  and  \N  e.stphalian  light 
hoi-se  to  support  Villatte,  and  the.<o  fiesh  troops  coiuing  on 
when  the  2.3rd,  already  over-matched,  could  scarcely  stand 
kgainst  the  cfuisxeurs,  entirely  broke  them  :  those  who  wero 
not  killed  or  taken  made  for  the  Spanish  division  on  the 
mottnmin.  leaving  Ixihind  more  ttian  twi)  hundred  men  and 
offliors. 

DxiriEg  Lids  tinio  thu  nill,  tlie  key  of  tlio  po.sitiou,  wa« 
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again  attacked,  while  Lapisse,  havii  g  crossed  the  water- 
course, pressed  hard  upon  the  English  centie,  wheie  his 
aitilleiy,  aided  by  the  great  battery  on  Victor's  hill,  opened 
large  gaps  in  Sherbrooke's  ranks,  and  his  columns  Avent 
close  up  in  the  lesolution  to  win.  They  were  vigorously 
encountered  and  ^delded  in  disorder,  but  the  English  Guards, 
quitting  the  line  and  following  with  inconsiderate  ardour, 
were  met  by  the  French  supporting  columns  and  dragoom;, 
wliereupon  the  beaten  troops  turned,  while  heav\^  batteries 
pounded  the  flank  and  front  of  the  Guards,  who,  thus  mal- 
treated, drew  back,  and  coincidently,  the  German  Legion 
being  soi-ely  pressed,  got  into  confusion. 

At  this  time  Hill's  and  Campbell's  divisions  stood  fast  on 
each  extremity  of  the  line,  yet  the  centre  of  the  British  was 
absolutely  broken,  and  victory  inclined  towards  the  French, 
when  suddenly  Colonel  Donellan  was  seen  advancing  with 
the  48th  through  the  midst  of  the  disoi'dered  masses.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  regiment  must  be  carried  av/ay  with  the 
retiring  crowds,  but  wheeling  back  by  companies  it  let  them 
pass  through  the  intervals,  and  then  resuming  its  proud  and 
beautiful  line  struck  against  the  right  of  the  i^uisuing  enemy, 
plying  such  a  destnictive  musketry  and  closing  with  such  a 
fii-m  countenance  that  his  forward  movement  was  checked. 
The  Guards  and  Germans  then  rallied,  a  brigade  of  light 
cavalry  came  up  from  the  second  line  at  a  trot,  the  artillery 
battered  the  flanks  AA-ithout  intermission,  the  French  wavered, 
and  the  battle  was  restoied. 

In  all  actions  there  is  one  critical  and  decisive  moment 
which  oilers  victory  to  the  general  who  can  seize  it.  When 
the  Guaids  made  their  rash  charge,  Sir  Arthur,  foreseeing 
the  issue,  had  sent  the  48th  down  from  the  hill,  although  a 
rough  bat'le  was  going  on  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
dii-ected  the  light  cavaby  to  advance.  This  made  the 
British  strongest  at  the  decisive  point,  the  French  relaxed 
their  fighting  while  the  English  fire  grew  hotter,  and  their 
linging  shouts — sure  aug-ury  of  success — were  heard  along 
the  whole  line.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  general,  Joseph's 
guards  and  the  resei-ve  might  have  restored  the  combat,  but 
combination  was  over  with  the  Fiench.  Sebastiani's  coi-ps, 
beaten  on  the  left  with  the  loss  of  ten  guns,  was  in  confusion  ; 
the  troops  in  the  .jfi-eat  valley  on  the  right,  amazed  at  tho 
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furious  charge  of  the  23rd,  luul  awed  by  four  dibtinct  liuea 
of  ciiviilry  still  iu  rcsorxe,  n>inained  KtAtiuiiiii  v,  unJ  no  im- 
pix^tbdoii  hud  been  uiiiJo  on  tho  hill  ;  Laj)i8iie  \va.s  niortally 
wounded,  hi:>  divihiun  luui  given  way,  and  the  king  retired 
to  liis  original  po.sition. 

niii.  letxi^grude  movement  wiu,  covered  by  skinuisherH 
and  an  increasing  lire  of  artillery ;  the  Britibh.  exlmusted 
by  toil  luul  want  of  food,  and  reducetl  to  leuii  thiui  fouiteen 
thoiuuuid  is;ibre8  and  bayoueta,  could  not  pursue,  and  the 
Spanish  anny  was  incajMiblo  of  any  evolution  :  at  six  o'clock 
hostilities  ceased,  yet  the  battle  wat  scarcely  over  when 
the  dry  gru-ss  and  shrubs  u.)ok  tire,  luid  a  vohune  of  tlanies 
|)ai.i>ing  with  inconceivable  rapidity  across  a  pait  of  tho  field, 
scorcheil  in  its  course  both  tho  dead  and  the  wounded  I 

Two  British  genemLs,  Mackenzie  and  Langworth,  thirty- 
one  officers  of  inferior  rank,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
sergeants  and  soldiere  were  killed.  Three  generals,  a  hiui- 
dred  and  ninety-two  iifficers,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  sergeants  and  privates  were  wounded ;  nine 
officers,  six  himdied  and  forty-three  sergeants  and  soldiers 
were  miiiaing :  making  a  total  loss  of  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  the  two  days'  lighting,  of  which 
five  thousand  foui'  hundred  and  twenty-two  fell  on  the 
28th. 

On  the  Fi-ench  side,  nine  hundred  and  forty  four,  including 
two  generals,  were  killed.  Six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  were  wounded,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  made 
prisoners;  giving  a  total  of  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  men  and  officers,  of  which  four  thousand 
were  of  Victor's  coq)s:  ten  guns  were  taken  and  seven  left 
in  tho  woixls  by  tho  French,  llie  Spaniard.s  retimied  twelve 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  tlie  correctness  uf 
their  report  was  ven>'  much  doubted. 

Early  on  tho  2'Jth  the  French  quitted  their  ]>osition  for 
the  height.s  of  .Salinas  Ixshind  tho  Albenho  ;  and  that  day 
General  H'^bert  Craufurd  reached  tho  Kngli.vh  rami)  with  the 
4.'{rd.  52nd  and  'jr>th  regiments,  and  immediately  took  chiu-ge 
of  iho  outp<jsts.  These  txoops.  after  a  march  of  twenty  miles, 
were  in  Uvoiutc  near  ^[al]>artida  do  I'lacencia  when  tho  alaito 
caiused  by  the  Spanish  fuiritives  sprejid  to  that  part.  Crau- 
furd. fearing  the  anuy  wilm  pro*^^ed,  allowed  his  men  to  rest 
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for  a  few  hours,  and  then  withdrawing  fifty  of  lae  weakest 
marched  with  a  resolution  not  to  halt  until  he  readied  the 
fi.eld  of  battle.  As  the  brigade  advanced  it  met  crowds  ol 
the  ninaways,  not  all  Spaniards,  but  all  propagating  the 
vilest  falsehoods :  tlie  army  ivas  defeated — Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley 
was  Jailed — the  French  were  only  a  few  miles  distant  :  some, 
blinded  by  their  fears,  pretended  even  to  point  out  the 
enemy's  posts  on  the  nearest  hills  !  Indignant  at  this 
shameful  scene  the  troops  pressed  on  with  impetnous  speed, 
and  leaving  only  seventeen  stragglers  behind,  in  twenty-six 
hours  crossed  the  field  of  battle,  a  strong  compact  body, 
having  during  that  time  marched  sixty -two  English  miles  in 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  each  man  carrying  from  fifty 
to  sixty  pounds  weight.  Had  the  liistoiian  Gibbon  known 
of  such  an  effort,  he  would  have  spared  his  sneer  about  the 
delicacy  of  modem  soldiers  I  * 

The  desperate  fighting  of  the  English  soldier,  responding 
to  his  general's  genius,  had  now  saved  the  army  from  the 
danger  imposed  by  Cuesta's  pei'\'ei-seness  and  the  infiiTuity 
of  the  Spanish  troops;  but  Sir  A.  Wellesley  had  still  to 
expiate  his  own  eirors  as  to  Spanish  character,  Spanish  war- 
fare, and  the  French  power  and  resoiuces. 

Soult,  after  his  retreat,  had  so  promptly  reorganized  his 
force  as  to  be  co-operating  with  Ney  against  the  Gallician 
insurgents,  when  in  the  British  camp  he  was  supposed  to  be 
wandering,  distressed,  and  shirking  every  foe.  Meanwhile 
Napoleon,  foreseeing  with  intxTitive  sagacity  that  the  English 
general  would  operate  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and 
Gallicia  consequently  be  abandoned,  gave  Soult  authority  to 
unite  in  Leon  the  troops  of  Mortier,  Ney  and  Kellennann  to 
his  own,  above  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  in  all.  With 
them  he  was  to  fall  on  the  British  communications,  by 
crossing  the  Gredos  mountains  and  entering  the  valley  of 

•  In  a  recen»  work  upo««  the  war  in  Algeria,  written  by  General  Yusuf,  a 
French  Zoave,  evidently  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  a  march  of  sixty  miles 
in  twentv-six  hours  by  a,  French  detachment  is  recorded,  and  by  an  English 
writer  has  been  compared  with  this  of  the  li':;ht  division.  But  the  French  sol- 
dier does  not  carry  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  weight  an  English  soldier  carries, 
and  Yusuf  does  not  say  how  many  stragglers  there  were;  moreover  the  light 
division  hatl  previously  made  a  march  of  twenty  miles  with  only  a  few  hour*  to 
rest,  or  rather  to  wash  and  cook :  their  real  march  was  therefore  eighty-two 
miles 
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the  Tai^ua  ;  but  Noy,  dincuiitentetl  at  Injing  tiuilor  SL>iilt'« 
•  ouuuiiiid.  was  dilatory,  uttd  the  latter  only  passod  the 
tJredos  the  31st  iiiHteftd  of  the  29th  as  ho  designed;  the 
allies  thus  escaped  beiug  inclosed  between  twu  French 
anuieD,  each  on  overmatch  for  them  in  numbers  and  power 
of  movement. 

Sir  A.  Wellchley  had  heard  on  tho  ;JOth  that  Sonlt  wha 
likely  to  emaa  the  mountains,  ^x't,  thinking  him  weak,  only 
do-'jired  ('uosta  to  reinforce  some  Spanish  troops  previously 
posted  at  the  po-ss  of  liafios,  which  had  however  been  alreaily 
forced  by  the  French :  but  on  the  2nd  of  Atigust  it  became 
known  that  Soxdt  had  descended  upon  Placeucia  and  taken 
all  tho  English  stores  there  ;  news  which  aroused  both  gene- 
rals ;  then  they  Jigreed  that  Sir  Arthur  shotild  march  against 
him,  while  Cuesta  remained  at  Tolavera  to  watch  the  king — 
promising  to  bring  oil'  the  men  in  the  Bntish  hosj.itals  if 
fl>rced  to  retreat.  Sir  Arthur,  relying  on  this,  marched  tho 
3rd,  still  thinking  Soidt  had  only  fifteen  thou.sand  men,  the 
remnant  of  his  former  army ;  but  ho  had  fifty-thi-ee  thousand, 
and  on  tho  morning  of  the  4th  the  English  general  found 
himself  with  seventeen  thousand  half-starved  soldiers  at 
Oro{iesa,  Soult  being  in  his  front,  Victor  menacing  his  rear, 
and  Ciiesta.  false  to  his  word,  close  at  hand,  having  left 
fifteen  hundred  British  sick  and  wounded  to  the  enemy. 
Tlie  fate  of  the  I'eninsTila  wa-s  then  hanging  by  a  tliread 
which  could  not  support  the  weight  for  twelve  houi«,  and 
only  (jne  resource  remained :  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  was 
near,  and  the  anny  cro8.sed  the  TaguB,  leaving  tho  French 
with  all  the  credit  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  mountains  beyond  that  river,  the  English  general 
maintained  a  defensive  position  until  tho  20th  against  the 
enemy  ;  but  against  the  evil  proceedings  of  the  Spanish 
government  an'd  Sjwinish  generals  he  could  not  hold  his 
ground,  and  therefore  retired  into  Portugal ;  having  during 
his  short  campaign  lost  by  sickness  and  in  battle,  or  aban- 
doned, three  tluni.-juid  five  hundred  f:;allant  soldiers  and 
nearly  two  thotusand  horses,  fifteen  hundred  of  which  died  ol 
want 
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Combats  on  the  Coa  and  Agueda. 

"  /  have  fished  in  many  troubled  vcaters,  hut  Spanish  troubled 
uxtters  J  will  ruever  try  again." 

Thus  said  Sir  A.  Wellesley  after  the  campaign  of  Tala- 
vera,  by  which  he  had  acquired  the  title  of  Viscount  Wel- 
lington, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Looking  then  to  Portugal  as  his  base  for  future  operations, 
he  conceived  and  commenced  the  gigantic  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  as  a  depository  for  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula 
— a  grand  project,  conceived  and  enforced  with  all  the  might 
of  genius.  But  while  preparing  this  stronghold  he  did  not 
resign  the  frontier,  and  when  Massena,  Prince  of  Essling, 
menaced  Portugal  in  1810  with  sixty-five  thousand  fighting 
men  in  line,  besides  g-arrisons  and  resen'es,  he  found  a 
mingled  British  and  Portuguese  army  ready  to  oppose  him. 

This  defensive  force  was  disposed  in  two  distinct  masses. 
One  under  General  Hill  opposed  invasion  by  the  line  of  the 
Tagus,  tlie  other  imder  Lord  ^\'ellington  opposed  it  by  the 
line  of  the  Mondego ;  they  were  however  separated  by  the 
gi-eat  Estrella  moimtain  and  its  ofishoots,  and  Massena,  when 
he  took  Ciudad  Eodngo,  could  concentrate  his  whole  aixay 
on  either  line,  moving  in  front  of  the  Estrella  by  a  shoi-ter 
and  easier  road  than  the  English  general  could  concentrate 
his  troops  behind  that  mountain.  Lord  Wellington  opened 
indeed  a  military  road  which  shortened  the  line  of  co-opera- 
tion Avith  Hill ;  yet  this  was  only  an  alleviation,  the  advan- 
tage remained  with  the  French,  and  V.ellington  had  to  trust 
his  own  quickness  and  the  strength  of  intermediate  positions 
for  uniting  his  anuy  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedias.  Yield 
gi-ound  without  force  however  he  woidd  not,  and  therefore 
had,  previous  to  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  detached  General 
Ro1t>ert  Craufurd  with  the  light  di\'ision,  two  regiments  of 
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cavalry,  and  six  pieoee  of  horue-artillerv,  to  the  Agiiedtt,  in 
ob«<jrvtition  <if  the  French  army.  On  that  advanced  pubiuuu 
they  HUHtuined  Heveiul  actionH.  'ITie  firut  at  l^ba  de  I'uerco, 
a  village,  between  which  »uid  the  t)i)i>oBite  French  fMjut  of 
San  Felicew  yawned  a  gloomy  chasm,  and  at  the  bottom, 
foaming  <>ver  huge  rocks,  the  At^eda  hwept  alunj;  beneath  a 
high  narrow  bridge.  This  post,  teld  by  the  English  ride- 
men,  wa.s  of  singnlar  strength,  yet  scarcely  waa  the  line  of 
the  Agucda  taken  when  General  Ferey,  a  bold  officer, 
dehiruUH  to  create  a  fear  of  French  enterprise,  attempted  a 
surpriue. 

Secretly  placing  six  hundred  grenadiers  below,  at  an  huur 
when  the  moon,  rising  behind  him,  cast  long  shadows  from 
the  rocks  dee})cning  the  darkuess  of  the  chasm,  he  silently 
|>assed  the  bridge,  surprised  and  bayoneted  the  sentinels, 
ascended  the  opposite  crags  with  incredible  speed,  and  fell 
ii{)on  the  picijuets  so  fiercely  that  all  went  fighting  into  the 
village  while  the  tiret  shout  was  still  echoing  in  the  gulf 
behind.  So  sudden  was  the  attack,  so  great  tlie  confusion, 
that  no  order  could  be  maintained,  and  each  soldier  encouu 
tering  the  nearest  enemy  fought  hand  to  hand,  while  their 
colonel,  Sidney  Beckwith,  conspicuuus  from  his  lofty  stature 
and  daring  action,  a  man  cajjable  of  rallying  a  whole  army  in 
flight,  exhorting,  .shouting,  and  jKirsonally  fighting,  urged  all 
fi)r\vard  until  the  French  were  pushed  duwTi  the  nivine  again 
in  re'reat. 

After  this  coml>at  (.'raufurd  kept  his  dangerous  position 
for  four  months,  during  which  several  skinnishes  took  j)lace. 
The  on©  of  most  note  was  at  the  village  of  liarquilla,  where 
ho  surprised  and  captured  some  French  hon»emen,  but  after- 
wards rashly  clxarging  two  hundred  French  infantry  under 
Captain  Goiiache,  was  beaten  off  with  the  los.s  of  the  cavalry 
colonel.  Talbot,  and  thirty-two  troopers. 

COMB.^T    OF   Al.MEIPA    ON    THK   C'OA. 

Sixjn  after  this  skirmish  Ciudad  Kodrigo  fell,  and  Ney  ad- 
vanced towards  Almeida  on  the  (.'oa.  Cruufurds  orders 
were  to  recross  that  river,  yet  fmni  headstrong  ambition  he 
remained  with  four  thousand  liritish  and  rurtnguese  in- 
fantry, eleven   hundred   cavalry-  and   six  guns  to  fight  Uiirty 
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thousand  French  on  bad  ground  ;  for  though  his  left,  resting 
on  an  unfinished  tower  eight  hundred  yards  from  Almeida, 
wa8  protected  by  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  his  right  was 
insecure ;  most  of  his  cavalry  was  in  an  open  plain  in  front, 
and  in  his  rear  was  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
more  than  a  mile  off,  was  the  Coa  with  only  one  nanow 
bridge  for  a  retreat. 

A.  stormy  night  ushered  in  the  24th  of  July,  and  the 
troops,  di'enched  with  rain,  were  imder  anns  before  daylight 
expecting  to  retire  when  some  pistol-shots  in  front,  followed 
by  an  order  for  the  cavaby  reserves  and  guns  to  advance, 
gave  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach ;  then  the  morning 
cleared,  and  twenty-four  thousand  French  infantry,  five 
thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  Avere  ob- 
ser\'ed  in  majch  beyond  the  Turones.  The  British  line  was 
immediately  contracted  and  brought  imder  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  but  Ney  had  seen  Craufurds  false  disposition,  and 
came  down  with  the  stoop  of  an  eagle — four  thousand  horse- 
men and  a  powerfid  artillery  sw-ept  the  English  cavaby  from 
the  plain,  and  Loison's  infantiy,  nishing  on  at  a  charging 
pace,  made  for  the  centre  and  left  of  the  position. 

While  the  French  were  thus  pouring  doAvn,  several  ill- 
judged  changes  were  made  on  the  English  side ;  a  part  of 
the  troops  were  advanced,  others  drawn  back;  the  43rd 
Regiment  was  placed  within  an  inclosure  of  solid  masonry 
ten  feet  high,  near  the  road,  about  half-musket-shot  do\\Ti  the 
ravine  and  having  but  one  narrow  outlet!  The  filing  in 
front  became  hea\y,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery  and  Poiiu- 
gueso  caijadores  successively  passed  this  inclosure  in  retreat, 
the  sharp  clang  of  the  rifles  was  heard  along  the  edge  of  the 
plain  above,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  imprisoned  regiment 
would  have  been  without  a  hope  of  escape,  if  here,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  field,  the  battalion  officers  had  not 
remedied  the  faults  of  the  general.  The  egiess  was  so  nar- 
row that  some  large  stones  were  loosened,  a  poweifid  simij- 
taneous  effort,  of  tbe  whole  line  then  burst  the  wall,  and  the 
next  instant  tljo  regiment  was  up  with  the  riflemen.  There 
was  no  room  for  array,  no  time  for  an^ihing  but  battle, 
every  captain  carried  off  his  company  independently,  joining 
as  he  could  with  the  riflemen  and  52nd,  and  a  mass  of  skir- 
mishers was  tlnw    prosentod,   acting  in    small   pai-ties   anO 
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ontlor  no  n>j?iilar  command,  yet  each  coiifiih-ut  in  tho  r"u 
rago  and  dihcipliiitt  •■f  iIidmo  un  hit*  right  und  Icit,  and  nil 
keeping  tngothcr  witii  Kur])rising  vigour. 

It  is  uiinooo.-i.Miry  to  describe  the  lirat  buret  of  French 
soldiers,  it  is  well  known  with  what  galliintrj-  the  ufficen> 
lead,  with  what  vehemouco  the  tiitops  follow,  with  what  a 
storm  of  Cro  they  wawto  a  tield  of  battle.  At  thin  moment, 
with  tho  advantage  of  gnmnd  and  mmibers,  they  were 
bixMiking  ovor  tho  edge  of  die  ravine,  their  gim.s,  ranged 
along  tho  simimit,  pouring  down  grapo,  while  their  hu;>t>ar8 
galloped  i»vor  the  glaeiM  of  Almeida  and  along  the  road  to  the 
bridge  tsabreing  everything  in  tlieir  way.  Ne}',  desirous 
that  Montbrun  hhould  follow  tJie  hussars  with  the  whole  of 
the  P'rench  cavaliy,  sent  five  ofEcers  in  succession  to  urge 
him  on,  and  so  mixed  were  friends  and  enemies,  that  only  a 
few  guns  of  tho  fortress  dared  open,  and  no  courage  could 
hjive  availed  against  such  overwhelming  numbers  :  but 
Montbrun  enjoyed  an  independent  command,  and  as  the 
attack  was  made  \%'ithout  Massena's  knowledge  he  would  not 
Btir.  Then  the  British  regiments,  with  singtilar  intelligence 
and  discipline,  extriaited  themselves  fiom  their  perilous 
situation.  Falling  back  slowly  and  stopping  to  fight  when- 
ever opportunity  ofl'ered,  they  retired  di>wn  the  ravine, 
tangled  aa  it  was  wnth  crags  and  vineyaids,  in  despite  of 
their  enemies ;  who  were  yet  bo  fierce  and  eager  that  even 
their  horeemen  rode  amongst  the  inclosures,  striking  at  the 
Soldiers  a.s  they  mounted  tho  walls  or  scnimbled  over  the  rocks. 

Soon  the  retreating  troops  approached  the  river,  and  the 
grotmd  became  more  open,  but  the  left  wing,  hardest  iires.sed 
and  having  the  shortest  distance,  arrived  while  tlie  biidge 
was  crowded  v\-ith  artillerj'  and  cavalry,  and  the  right  was 
still  distant!  Major  M'l^od  of  the  4.Jrd  instantly  rallied 
four  c<fmpanies  of  his  regiment  on  a  hill  to  cover  the  line  of 
pa&sage,  lie  wa«  joined  by  some  rifleujen,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  brigjide major  IJowan*  posted  two  com])anie8  on 
another  hill  to  the  left,  flanking  the  rr»ad  :  these  i>ost«  were 
maintained  while  tho  right  wing  wa.s  filing  over  tho  river, 
vet  tho  French  gathering  in  great  numl>er«  made  a  rush, 
forcing  the  lirilish  companies  back  l»efoit)  the  bridge  wi*^ 

•    Now  Sir  CliarlM  Kowmn,  MetrojoliUa  INjUc. 
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cleared,  and  when  part  of  the  52rud  was  still  distant  from  it. 
Veiy  imminent  was  the  danger,  but  M'Leod,  a  young  man 
endowed  with  a  natural  genius  for  war,  turned  his  horse, 
called  on  the  troops  to  follow,  waved  his  cap,  and  rode  with  a 
shout  towards  the  enemy,  on  whom  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing  and  the  animating  gesture  of  the  man  produced  the 
effect  designed,  for  the  soldiers  rushed  after  him,  cheering 
and  charging  as  if  a  whole  aimy  had  been  at  their  hacks : 
the  enemy's  skiimishers  not  comprehending  this  stopped 
short,  and  before  their  siu-pi-ise  was  over  the  52nd  passed 
the  river,  and  M'Leod  followed  at  speed  :  it  was  a  fine 
exploit ! 

As  the  infantry  passed  the  bridge  they  planted  themselves 
in  loose  order  on  the  side  of  the  mormtain,  the  aiiillery'  went 
to  the  siunmit,  and  the  cavalry  observed  the  roads  to  the 
right ;  this  disposition  was  made  to  watch  some  upper  fords 
two  miles  off,  and  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  ;  for  it  was  to 
be  apprehended  that  while  Ney  attacked  in  front,  other 
troops  might  pass  by  those  fords  and  bridge  of  Castello  Bom 
and  so  cut  off  the  division  from  the  army:  the  river  was 
however  rising  fast  with  the  rain,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
retreat  farther  nntil  nightfall. 

Soon  the  French  skirmishers  opened  a  biting  fire  across 
the  water  :  it  was  returned  as  bitterly ;  the  artillery  on  both 
sides  played  vigorously,  the  sounds  were  repeated  by  num- 
berless echoes,  and  the  smoke  slowly  rising,  resolved  itself 
into  an  immense  arch,  spanning  the  whole  gnlf  and  sparkling 
with  the  whirling  fnzes  of  the  flying  shells,  jb'ast  and 
thickly  the  French  gatliered  behind  the  high  rocks,  and  a 
dragoon  was  seen  to  try  the  depth  of  the  upper  stieam  above, 
but  two  shots  from  the  52nd  killed  horse  and  man,  and  the 
carcasses  floating  down  between  tlie  contending  foi-ces  inti- 
mated that  the  river  was  impassable  save  by  the  bridge. 
Then  the  monotonous  tones  of  a  French  dnim  were  heard, 
the  head  of  a  noble  column  darkened  the  long  naiTow  bridge, 
a  dniramer  and  an  officer,  the  last  in  a  splendid  uniform, 
leaped  together  to  the  front  and  the  whole  rushed  on  vnih 
loud  cries.  The  depth  of  the  ravine  so  deceived  the  English 
soldiers'  aim  at  first,  that  two-thirds  of  tlie  passage  was  won 
ore  a  shot  had  brought  down  an  enemy ;  yet  a  few  paces 
onwards  the  line  of  death  was  traced,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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leading  Fronrh  soction  foil  aw  one  ninn  ;  tho  gallnnt  coltimr. 
btill  j>ro««od  fonvurd,  but  none  could  {•a««  that  terrible  line, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  rolled  together  until  the  heap 
rose  nearly  ovt-n  with  the  ivirai>et,  while  the  living  masn 
behind  them  melte<l  away  rather  than  gave  baik. 

The  hht>ut8  of  tho  Hritiiih  now  ruse  loudly,  yet  they  were 
contidently  answered,  and  in  half  an  hour  another  column, 
more  ntiniorouH  than  the  first,  again  crowded  tho  bridge : 
•hit.  time  tlio  range  was  far  letter  judged,  and  ere  half  the 
;»awiago  wan  gaine<l  the  multitude  was  again  torn,  ehattered, 
dispelled  or  slain  :  only  ten  or  twelve  men  crossed  to  take 
hholter  under  tho  rocks  at  tho  brink  of  the  river.  ITie  skir- 
mi>hing  was  then  renewed,  yet  a  French  surgeon,  coming  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  bridge,  waved  a  handkerchief  and  com- 
menced dressing  tho  wounded  under  the  hottest  fire;  nor 
wii8  tho  brave  man's  touching  appeal  unheeded,  everj-  musket 
turned  from  him,  although  his  still  undaunted  countrymen 
were  prejmring  for  a  tliird  attempt,  a  la«t  efT«>rt,  which  was 
made  indeed,  yet  ^v^th  fewer  numbenj  and  less  energj',  for 
the  imp'ssibility  of  forcing  the  passage  was  become  apparent. 
ITie  combat  was  however  continued.  By  the  French  as  a 
[Hiint  i.f  honoxir,  to  cover  the  escape  of  tho.se  who  had  jtassed 
tho  bridge ;  by  the  English  fi  om  ignorance  of  their  object. 
One  of  the  enemy's  guns  was  dismantled,  a  field  magazine 
exploded,  and  many  continued  to  fall  on  both  sides  until 
about  ffmr  o'clock,  when  torrents  of  rain  caused  a  momentary 
ces-sation  of  fire,  the  men  amongst  the  rocks  then  esca]>ed  to 
their  own  side,  tho  fight  ceased  and  Craufurd  retired  in  the 
night  behind  the  Tinhol  river.  Forty-four  Portuguese,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  British,  including  twenty-eight 
officers,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken;  and  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  half  a  company*  of  the  .')2nd,  posted  in  the 
unfinished  tower,  wore  capture<l ;  but  their  officer,  keejiing 
close  until  the  night,  had  passed  tho  enemy's  posts,  and 
crossed  the  Coa.  The  P^rench  lost  above  a  thou.siind  men, 
and  the  slaughter  at  tho  bridge  vras  fearful  to  behold. 

During  tho  rorabat  flenoral  I'icton  came  tip  from  Tinhef 
alono,  and  ('raufurd  asktMl  him  fi>r  tho  support  nf  the  third  divi- 
sion :  he  reftised,  and  they  separated  after  a  shaq^  altercation.* 

*  Thb  altercation,  thouf'h  publie  anil  kt:own  lo  tha  whole  divlaioQ,  has  firaa 
ridicnlooalr  denied  br  the  wnlar  of  iVteo't  lit*. 
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Picton  was  wrong,  for  Craoford's  sitnation  was  one  of 
extreme  danger;  he  could  not  then  retire,  and  Massena 
might,  by  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom,  have  taken  the  divi- 
sion in  flank  and  destroyed  it  between  the  Coa  and  Pinhel 
rivers.  Picton  and  Craufurd  were  however  not  formed  by 
nature  to  agree.  The  stem  countenance,  robust  frame, 
saturnine  complexion,  caustic  speech  and  austere  demeanour 
of  the  first  promised  little  sympathy  with  the  short  thick 
figure,  dark  flashing  eyes,  quick  movements  and  fiery  temper 
of  the  second :  nor  did  they  often  meet  without  a  quarrel. 
Nevertheless,  thoy  had  many  points  of  resemblance  in  tlieir 
chaiuctei's  aiid  fortunes.  Both  were  harsh  and  rigid  in  com- 
mand ;  both  prone  to  disobedience,  yet  exacting  entire  sub- 
missif>ii  from  inferiors  ;  alike  ambitious  and  craving  cif  glory, 
they  were  both  enterprising,  yet  neither  was  expert  in 
handling  tToops  under  fire.  After  distinguished  services 
both  ijerishod  in  anus,  and  being  celebrated  as  generals  of 
division  while  living,  have  been,  since  their  deaihs,  inju- 
diciously spoken  of  as  rivalling  their  great  leader  in  war. 

That  tliey  were  officers  of  mark  and  pretension  is  un- 
questionable— (Craufurd  far  more  so  than  Picton,  l>ecauBe  the 
latter  never  had  a  separate  command  and  his  opportunities 
were  more  circumscribed — but  to  compare  either  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  displays  ignorance  of  the  men  and  of  the  ail 
they  professed.  If  they  had  even  comprehended  ihe  pro- 
found military  and  political  combinations  he  was  then  con- 
ducting, the  one  wordd  have  careftdly  avoided  fighting  on 
the  Coa,  and  the  other,  far  from  refusing,  would  have  eagerly 
proffered  his  support. 


ITere  some  illustrations  of  the  intelligence  and  the  lottj' 
spirit  of  British  soldiers  will  not  bo  misplaced. 

^Vhen  the  last  of  the  retreating  troops  had  passed  the 
bridge,  an  Irishman  of  the  43rd,  named  Pigot,  a  bold  turbu- 
lent follow,  leaned  on  his  firelock,  regarded  the  advancing 
enemy  for  some  time,  and  then  in  the  author's  hearing  thus 
delivered  his  opinion  of  the  action. 

♦*  Gemral  Craufurd  wanted  glory,  so  lie  stopped  on  tJie  wrong  side 
of  the  river,  and  now  lie  is  kmchcd  over  to  the  right  side.  The 
FrencJi  tieneral  wotlI  he  contmi  until  ?iis  men  try  to  get  on  f7«e  urorvtj 
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mdt  al^,  ami  t'-^n  tlwy  tn//  be  htocAtd  back,  H'fUl  both  uill  ilaim 
a  victory,  \mich  u  nnt.'\tr  Ken  nor  therf,  but  jiLst  in  Ote  miiUlle  cf  fits 
mrr.  'lluit'i  gloty  !"  Thoii  firinj;  bin  Intl^kot  he  fell  into  the 
raukit.  Kven  lo  Lho  letter  wa*j  his  j)re<lictJ(in  verified,  for 
General  (.huafurd  publuhed  a  uontradiotioD  of  Masbona's  dia- 
patch. 

Thin  8arc«iiitu  waa  enforced  by  one  of  a  tra^o  nature. 
There  wa«  a.  fellow-noldior  Ui  i'igot,  a  north  of  Ireland  man, 
nauied  Stewiirt  but  joculoily  called  the  Hi.nj  beca\iho  of  hi« 
youth,  beiijj;  ouly  nineteen,  and  of  hi>i  ici^untic  Htature  and 
strength,  lie  had  fought  bravely  and  displayed  great  intel- 
ligence beyond  the  river,  and  waa  one  of  the  huit  men  who 
came  down  to  the  bridge,  but  ho  would  not  pa«8.  Turning 
romid,  he  regarded  the  French  with  a  grim  look,  and  spoke 
aloud  as  follows.  ".So.'  This  is  tJte  end  c/ our  boasting.  This 
IS  our  first  battle  and  tee  retreat!  Tlte  hy  iiteuart  tcill  lujt  live  to 
hear  t/tat  said."  Then  striding  forward  in  liis  giant  might  ho 
fell  furiously  on  the  nearest  enemies  with  the  bayonet,  refui^ed 
the  quarter  they  seemed  desirous  of  granting,  and  died  fighting 
in  the  midst  of  them  ! 

Still  more  touching,  more  noble,  more  heroic  waa  the 
de;ith  of  Sergeant  Kobert  M'Quade.  During  M'Leod's  nish 
this  man,  ali>o  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  saw  two  Fi-euch- 
men  level  their  muskets  on  resta  against  a  high  gap  in  a 
bank,  awaiting  the  uprise  of  an  enemy ;  the  present  Sir 
George  Brown,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  attempted  to  ai^ceud  at 
the  fatal  point,  but  M'Quade,  him.self  ouJy  twenty -four  yAars 
of  age,  pnlled  him  Ijack,  aaying  -with  a  calm  decided  tone 
■'  You  are  too  young  .Sir  to  be  killed,"  and  then  ofiering  his  own 
j)er»on  to  the  fire  fell  dead,  pierced  with  both  balls ! 

Batflk  of  Busaoo. 

So<jn  after  Craufurd'B  combat,  Almeida  was  beti-ayed  by 
some  Portuguose  oflioors,  and  MaKsena,  who  had  ]•ro^-ioubly 
menace<l  Ixjth  lines  of  iiiva«ion,  adopte<l  that  of  the  Mondego. 
Thif4  river,  flowing  l>otween  the  I-^strellu  mountain  and  the 
Siem4  do  ranunula,  i.s  H«i]>aratod  by  the  latter  from  the  con.»-t, 
along  which  the  Koyal  road  nm«  from  O[x>i-to  to  hi«l>on. 
The  roatls  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  very  rugged,  and  at 
the  Bouthom  end  of  the    valley    crossed  by  two  uiountaiii 
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ridges,  namely,  the  Sienu  de  Murcella  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Sierra  de  Busaco  on  the  right  bank.  Wellington  had  pre- 
pared the  former  for  battle,  and  General  Hill  was  coming  to 
it  by  the  militaiy  road,  but  Massena,  aware  of  its  strength, 
crossed  to  the  right  of  the  Mondego,  and  moved  by  Yisou,  to 
turn  Wellington's  flank  and  surprise  Coimbra;  he  however 
Imew  uothing  of  BiLsaco,  which  covered  that  city,  and  so  fell 
into  the  woi-stroad  and  lost  tsvo  days  waiting  for  his  aitiller}-. 
Meanwhile  his  adversary  also  passed  the  Mondego,  and 
sending  troops  to  the  fi'ont  broke  the  bridges  on  the  Cilz  and 
Dao,  moiuitain  torrents  crossing  the  French  line  of  march. 

Coimbra  could  not  then  be  surprised,  yet  Massena  could 
from  \'iseu  gain  the  Royal  coast-road  and  so  reach  Coimbi-a, 
turning  the  Busaco  position ;  he  could  also  repass  the  Mon- 
dego and  assail  the  Murcella  ;  wherefore  the  allied  aimy  was 
necessarily  scattered.  Hill  had  by  forced  marches  reached 
the  Murcella ;  Spencer  was  detached  to  watch  the  lloyal 
coast-road ;  the  light  division,  Pack's  Portuguese,  and  the 
cavalry,  were  in  obsei'vation  on  the  ViscTi  road ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  in  reserve  at  the  fords  of  the 
Mondego,  to  act  on  either  side.  In  this  state  of  aifairs  hap- 
pened a  sti-ange  incident.  The  light  division  had  established 
its  bivouac  towards  evening  in  a  pine-wood,  but  a  peasant 
ad\Tsed  a  removal,  saying  it  was  known  as  the  Devil's  wood, 
that  an  evil  influence  reigned,  and  no  person  who  slept  there 
had  ever  escaped  it.  He  was  laughed  at,  yet  he  did  not 
fable.  In  the  night  all  the  troops,  men  and  ofiicers,  seized  as 
it  were  with  sudden  fi-enzy,  started  from  sleep  and  dispersed 
in  all  directions :  nor  was  their  strange  terror  allayed  imtil 
voices  were  heard  crying  out  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
amongst  them,  when  the  soldiers  mechanically  ran  together 
and  the  illusion  was  dissipated. 

After  some  delay  Massena  moved  down  the  Mondego  and 
Busaco  was  then  occupied  by  the  English  general.  His 
line  was  eight  miles  long,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  loft  connected  with  the  Caramida  by  ridges  and 
ravines  impervious  to  an  army.  A  road  along  the  crest 
furnished  easy  communication,  and  the  ford  of  Pena  Cova, 
behind  the  right,  gave  direct  access  to  the  Murcella  ridge. 
Kugged  and  steep  the  face  of  Busaco  was,  yet  the  summit 
had  space  for  the  action  of  a  few  cavalr}-  and  salient  points 
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gave  i)l»\  to  tJio  urtiUor)',  wliilo  tiio  counter- lidgo  ofl'oruU  uu 
facility  to  tlio  euemy'h  j^unn.  \\  hei»  it  wa*  fii>t  tulupted  soiuo 
gwuoraJji  oxpruitscHl  u  fear  that  the  I'rinco  of  KshlLin;  would  uut 
attack  -•'/•'(«/  If'  h''  (i.»-.v  J  .>/«i<7  Uut  hun"  wius  W  flliligtou'n 
rojtly  :  ho  knew  hi.s  ul'titiuato  chaructor. 

Ma^ivnu  hiul  thriHj  army  «x»q>«i,  Ney'n,  Juiiot'h,  laid  iJoy- 
Qior'8,  with  a  diviitiun  of  heaNy  cavalr}'  undur  Moutbi-uu  ; 
and  a.s  he  kiiuw  nothing  uf  the  Turruii  Vcdroji  lint;ii,  and 
deai)b»ed  the  l*ortugue«»e,  he  wa«  convinced  the  }-Ingliiih 
would  retreat  and  embark.  A  gieat  geueml  in  dxuigeiuUH 
coujimcturoH,  ho  wu«  here,  fium  uge  and  sati.>licd  umbitiun, 
negligent,  dilaturA",  and  mi>>led  by  some  rortuguche  noble- 
men in  hiii  camp.  Inatead  of  marching  ^^'ith  hi.s  whole  anuy 
com}xict  for  bjittle  he  retiiined  Jimot  and  Montbnm  in  tlie 
rear,  while  Ncy  and  Kc_>niior.  restoiing  the  bndge6  over  the 
Criz,  drove  the  ilnglitih  cavalr}*  into  the  hills,  forced  back 
the  light  division  with  a  uhai'p  tight,  and  crowned  the 
counter  lidgci  in  front  of  liu>*aco. 

Ney  seeing  that  l'»L>»aco  wa-s  a  crested  mountain  and  could 
oot  hide  btrong  re8er^•es.  that  it  wab  only  half-oicupied  aud 
the  tixK)p8  wore  moving  about  in  the  disorder  of  first  taking 
up  unknoNNTi  ground,  wiiihed  to  attack  at  once  ;  but  ^laaseua 
wao  ten  milea  in  rear,  and  an  officer  sent  to  aedc  hlb  a^.'^ent 
was  kept  two  houi>>  without  an  audience  and  then  sent  back 
with  an  order  to  await  the  prince'b  anival.*  A  great  oj>|>or- 
timity  was  thus  lost,  for  Spencer  had  not  then  come  in,  Leith 
wa«  only  pa.ssing  the  Mondego,  Hill  was  on  the  ilurcella, 
scarcely  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  in  line,  and  there 
was  unavoidal>le  coufuuion  and  great  intervals  between  the 
di\'iaiona. 

Nov  and  Keynier  wrote  in  the  night  to  MaAtena,  advii»ing 
an  attack  at  daybreak,  yet  he  did  not  come  up  until  midday 
with  Junot'ti  cor^js  and  the  cavalry,  and  then  proceeded  lei- 
hurely  to  examine  the  ]>otiitiou.  It  was  now  completely 
manned.  Hill  had  the  extreme  right,  Leith  was  next  in  line, 
I'icton  next  to  Leith.  Spencer's  di\'ision  and  a  regiment  cf 
dragoons  were  on  the  highest  crest  in  resene.  having  on 
their  lefl  the  convent  of  Busaco.     In  front  of  Spencer  a  Por- 

•  For  lhi»  ajivolute  tny  auUioritr  wm  CuIodcI  U'Kwnnuril,  N*y'»  fin; 
•U«-«l«-cuop,  th«  otljocr  cn]plo)-«d.  lU  Mitl  >!»*— iiii  wa*  iu  U^l,  kUii  <|iuk«  to 
kim  tD:out{b  tb*  door. 
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tugniese  division  was  posted  half-way  down  the  mountain, 
and  on  his  left,  in  front  of  the  convent,  was  the  light  division, 
suppoited  by  a  German  brigade  and  the  19th  I'ortuguese  Re- 
giment. Cole's  division  closed  the  extreme  left,  on  a  line 
with  the  light  division  and  covered,  flank  and  front,  by  im- 
passable ravines.  There  were  long  intervals  in  the  line,  but 
the  spaces  between  were  unassailable,  aiiilleiy  was  disposed 
on  all  the  salient  points,  skirmishers  covered  all  the  accessible 
ground,  and  so  formidable  did  the  position  ajipear  that  Key 
now  strongly  objected  to  an  attack,  Ke;)Tiier  however,  a  pre- 
siunptuous  man,  advised  one,  and  Massena  made  dispositions 
for  the  next  morning. 

His  ground  did  not  permit  any  broad  front  of  attack,  and 
two  points  were  chosen.  Keynier  was  to  fall  on  Picton  ; 
Ney  was  to  assail  the  light  division.  These  attacks,  go- 
verned by  the  roads,  were  about  three  miles  asunder,  and  as 
Juuot's  corps  and  Montbmn's  cavalry  were  held  in  reserve, 
only  forty  thousand  men  were  employed  to  storm  a  moun- 
tain on  which  sixty  thousand  enemies  were  posted ;  yet  the 
latter,  from  the  extent  of  their  ground  and  the  impossibility 
of  making  any  counter  attack,  were  the  weakest  at  the  deci- 
sive points. 

The  light  division  was  on  a  spur,  or  rather  brow  of 
ground,  overhanging  a  ravine  so  deep  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  discern  troops  at  the  bottom,  yet  so  narrow  that 
the  French  twelve-pounders  ranged  across.  Into  the  lowest 
pai-ts  of  this  ravine  their  light  troops  towards  dusk  dropped 
by  twos  and  threes,  and  endeavoured  to  steal  up  the  wooded 
dells  and  hollows,  close  to  the  picquets  of  the  division ;  they 
tvere  vigorously  checked,  yet  similar  attempts  at  diflerent 
points  kept  the  troops  watchful,  and  indeed  none  but  vete- 
rans tired  of  war  could  have  slept  beneath  that  serene  sky, 
glittering  with  stars  above,  while  the  dark  mountains  were 
crowned  with  innumerable  fires,  around  which  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  brave  men  weie  gathered. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  27th,  five  columns  of  attack  were 
in  motion,  and  Re^mier's  troops,  having  comparatively  easier 
giound,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  picquets  and  skii-mishers  of 
Picton's  division  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  bo  perceived ; 
the  resistance  was  vigorous  and  six  giuis  played  along  tho 
ascent  with  giape,  yet  in  half  an  hour  the  French  were  close 
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to  the  sQiumit  uf  tho  muuiiUtiii,  with  nuch  aHtoubhing  (h  wer 
iiod  itjuolulum  ilJil  iht-y  wvoithiuw  ovor}  tiling  th.it  oj  po«e<l 
llioir  prugrL'NS  I  'Iho  right  nf  tho  thiril  divi»ii«;U  waa forced  l>iick, 
tho  Hih  i'urtugueho  liegiiuuut  hruk«ii,  the  highest  part  of  the 
crttit  wuit  guiuinl  botwevD  I'icttai  and  Leith,  and  the  leading 
biittAliunM  eiitubliiihed  them^elveti  amunght  8ume  crowning 
rock*.,  while  a  following  nuiiiti  wheeled  to  the  right,  dowign- 
iug  to  »weop  the  biuumit  uf  the  sierra.  Lord  Wellington 
iniuiediately  ujHjned  two  gumj  loaded  with  grape  ujkju  their 
flunk,  a  heavy  luuaketrj'  was  jnjured  into  their  liwut,  and 
the  88lh  Kegimeut,  joined  by  a  wing  of  the  4oth,  charged 
farioualy ;  fretih  men  could  not  have  withstood  that  teirible 
ahuck ;  the  French,  exhausted  by  their  efforts,  opposed  only 
a  Btraggling  tire,  and  both  portiea  went  mingling  together 
down  the  mountain  side  with  a  mighty  clamour  and  con- 
fusion, their  track  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying  even  to 
the  bott')m  of  tho  valley. 

Meanwhile  the  battalions  which  had  first  gained  the  crest 
formed  to  their  left,  resting  their  right  on  a  precipice  over- 
hanging the  reverse  side  of  the  sierra:  the  position  was  thus 
Won  if  any  reserve  had  been  at  tiand  ;  for  the  greatest  part 
of  I'icton's  tr<jop«  were  engaged  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the 
French  skirmishers  actually  descended  the  back  of  the  ridge. 
A  misty  cloud  capj»ed  the  summit,  and  this  hr)s?tile  mass, 
eniicoDced  amongst  the  rocks,  could  not  be  seen  except  bj 
Leith ;  but  that  officer  had  put  a  brigade  in  motion  when  ho 
first  perceived  the  vigorous  impression  made  on  Picton,  and 
though  two  miles  of  nigged  giound  were  to  be  passed  on  a 
narrow  front  before  it  could  mingle  in  the  fight,  it  was 
c«>ming  on  rapidly  ;  tho  Royals  were  in  reserve,  ihe  38th 
were  .seeking  to  turn  tho  enemy's  right,  and  the  0th,  under 
Colonel  Cameron,  menaced  his  front :  the  precipice  stopped 
the  38th,  but  Cameron,  hearing  from  a  staff-oflBcer  how 
critical  was  the  affair,  formed  line  under  a  violent  fiie,  and 
without  returning  a  hhot  run  in  upn  the  French  gren;idier8 
and  drove  them  from  the  rocks  with  irresistible  braverj' ; 
then  he  plied  them  with  a  destructive  musketry  as  long  aa 
they  could  bo  reached,  yet  with  excellent  discipline  refrained 
from  pui-«uit  lest  tho  crest  of  tlie  jnisition  hhould  l>o  again 
lost;  for  tho  mountain  was  rugged,  and  to  judge  tlie  geneiiU 
■tate  of  the  action  diiBcult     II  ill  however  now  e<lgod   in 
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towards  the  scene  of  action,  Leith's  second  brigade  joined 
the  first,  and  a  gi-eat  mass  of  fresh  troops  was  thus  con- 
centrated, vvhile  EejTiier  had  neither  reserves  nor  guns  to 
restore  the  fight. 

Ney's  attack  had  as  little  success.  From  the  mountain- 
spur  where  the  light  division  stood  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
could  be  discerned,  the  ascent  was  much  steeper  than  where 
EejTiier  had  attacked,  and  Craufurd  in  a  happy  mood  of 
command  made  masterly  dispositions.  The  platform  which 
he  held  was  scooped  so  as  to  conceal  the  43rd  and  52nd 
Eegiments,  though  in  liue,  tmd  hence  the  German  infantiy 
who  were  behind  them,  being  on  higher  ground,  appeared 
the  only  solid  force  for  resistance.  Some  rocks  overhanging 
the  descent  furnished  natural  embrasures,  in  which  the  di- 
visional guns  were  placed,  and  the  riflemen  and  Portuguese 
ca^adores,  planted  as  skirmishers,  covered  the  slope  of  the 
mountain. 

WTiile  it  was  still  dark  a  straggling  musketry  was  heard 
in  the  deep  ravine,  and  when  light  broke,  three  heavy 
masses,  entering  the  woods  below,  threw  forward  a  swarm 
of  light  troops.  One  column,  under  General  Marchand,  on 
emerging  from  the  dark  chasm,  turned  to  its  left,  and  seemed 
intent  to  turn  the  right  of  the  division;  a  second  xmder 
Loison  made  straight  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  by  a  road 
leading  to  the  convent;  the  third  remained  in  resei-ve. 
General  Simon's  brigade  was  at  the  head  of  Loison's  attack, 
and  it  ascended  with  a  wondeiful  alacrity ;  for  though  the 
skirmishers  plied  it  unceasingly  with  musketiy,  and  the 
artillery"  bullets  swept  thi-ough  it  from  front  to  rear,  its  order 
was  not  disturbed,  nor  its  speed  abated.  The  English  guns 
were  worked  with  gieat  rapidity,  yet  their  range  was  con- 
tracted everj'^  round,  the  enemy's  musket-balls  came  singing 
up  in  a  shai-per  key,  and  soon  the  British  skirmishers, 
breathless  and  begi'imed  mth  powder,  rushed  over  tlie  edge 
of  the  ascent — the  artillery  then  drew  back,  and  the  vic- 
torious cries  oi  the  French  were  heard  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  summit. 

Craufurd,  standing  alone  on  one  of  the  rocks,  had  silently 
watched  the  attack,  but  now,  with  a  quick  shiill  cr}',  called 
on  the  two  regiments  to  chai-ge!  Then  a  honid  shout 
startled  the  Fj-ench  column,  and  eighteen  bundled  British 
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Uiy«iuetj>  Wfiit  >juirklmi;  over  the  brow  t)f  the  hill:  yet  uo 
«t4>nilv  rifwlutc.  Ml  luuily  wu«  die  fuemy,  lluit  ouch  man  c>t 
the  firet  scctiuii  lalbiHi  hui  muiiket,  aiid  two  ofluers  with  tcu 
Boldion*  tif  the  62nd  toll  bol'oro  tliom  — not  tt  FroucluuiUi  hud 
nuMted  his  mark !  They  could  do  no  more  :  the  hoad  of 
tiieir  column  ^%•a8  violently  thrown  back  ujhju  the  rear,  both 
fhuib*  wore  overlapped,  throe  torriblo  diijcharges  at  five 
varJA*  di^ta.uco  shatU'red  tlie  wavering  uuu>«,  and  a  long 
trail  of  broken  anuii  and  bleeding  carcnwhoh  marked  the  line 
of  flight,  'ilio  main  body  of  the  British  stood  fu.st,  but  some 
couijMUiieh  followed  down  the  mountain,  whereupon  Ney 
threw  forward  his  reserved  division,  and  opening  liis  giins 
from  tho  opposite  heights,  killed  some  of  the  pursuerK :  thus 
warned,  thev  recovered  their  own  ground,  and  tlie  Germans 
wt-re  brought  forwiird  to  skirmish  :  uieanwhiJe  a  small 
iLuikiug  doUchment  had  passed  round  tho  right,  Jtnd  rising 
near  the  convent,  wati  defeated  by  the  lyth  rortuguese  Re- 
giment under  Colonel  M'Boau. 

Loistin  did  not  renew  tho  fight,  but  Marchaud,  having 
gained  a  pine-wood  half-way  up  tho  mountain,  on  tho  right 
of  the  light  di\'ision,  sent  a  cloud  of  skirmishere  up  from 
thence  aUjut  the  time  General  Simon  was  beaten  :  the  ascent 
was  however  so  steep  that  Pack's  Portuguese  sufficed  to  hold 
tliem  in  check,  and  higher  up  Spencer  showed  his  line  of 
foot-guards  in  support ;  L'raufurd's  artillerj'  also  smote  Mar- 
cluuid's  people  in  tho  pine- wood ;  and  Ney,  who  was  there 
in  pon>on,  after  sustaining  this  murderous  cannonade  for  an 
hdur  relinquished  tliat  attack.  'llio  desultiiry  fighting  of 
Light  troops  tlien  cea.M.'<l,  and  before  twu  o'clock  |)aities  from 
biitli  armies  were,  under  a  momentary  truce,  amicably  mixed 
Bearrhing  for  woundod  men. 

'I'owanls  evening  a  French  company  with  signal  audacity 
•eizod  a  village  half  musket-shot  from  tlte  li^ht  division,  and 
refu.MMl  to  retire;  whereu|)on  Craufurd,  turning  twelve  guns 
on  tho  housoH,  overwhelmed  tliem  witli  bullets;  but  after 
paying  tlie  French  captain  this  distingui.>>hed  huunur,  reco- 
vering his  temper,  ho  sent  a  conn>any  of  the  43rd  down, 
which  cleare^l  the  tillage  in  a  few  minntos.  Meanwhile  an 
affecting  inrident,  c<>ntra^ting  strongly  with  tho  savage 
chanictor  of  tho  precxniing  events.  ailde<l  t4»  tho  interust  of 
the  day.     A  poor  uq>hun  l'ortuguet>e  girl,  seventeen  yuan*  of 
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ago  and  very  handsome,  was  seen  coming  down  tlie  moim- 
tain,  driving  an  ass  loaded  with  all  her  property  through  tJie 
midst  of  the  French  army.  She  had  abanduued  her  dwelling 
in  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  and  now  passed  over  the 
field  of  battle  with  a  childish  simplicity,  totally  imconscions 
of  her  peiilous  situation,  and  scarcely  understanding  which 
were  the  hostile  and  which  the  friendly  troops,  for  no  man 
on  either  side  was  so  brutal  as  to  molest  her. 

This  battle  was  fought  unnecessaiily  by  Massena,  and  by 
Wellington  reluctantly',  being  forced  thereto  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  government.  It  was  however  entirely* 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  who  had  a  general  and 
eight  hundred  men  killed,  two  generals  wounded,  and  one, 
Simon,  made  prisoner.  Their  whole  loss  may  be  estimated 
at  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  allies 
did  not  exceed  thirteen  hundred. 

Massena  now  judged  Busaco  impregnable,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  turned  by  the  Mondego,  because  the  allies  might  pass 
that  river  on  a  shorter  line,  it  was  proposed  in  council  to 
return  to  Spain ;  but  at  that  moment  a  peasant  told  him  of  a 
road  leading  over  the  Caramula  and  he  resolved  to  turn  the 
allies'  left.  To  mask  this  movement  the  skirmishing  was 
renewed  on  the  28th  so  warmly  that  a  general  battle  was 
expected ;  yet  an  ostentatious  display  of  men,  the  disappear- 
ance of  baggage,  and  the  casting  up  of  earth  indicated  some 
other  design.  In  the  evening,  the  French  infantry  were 
sensibly  diminished,  the  cavalry  was  descried  winding  over 
the  distant  mountains  towards  the  allies'  left,  and  the  project 
was  then  apparent.  Wellington  arrived  from  the  right,  and 
observed  the  distant  columns  for  some  time  with  great 
earaef^tness ;  he  seemed  uneasy,  his  countenance  bore  a 
fierce  and  angry  expression,  and  suddenly'  mounting  his 
horse  he  rode  ofi"  without  speaking — one  hour  later  and  the 
anny  was  in  movement  to  abandon  Busaco,  for  Massena  had 
threaded  the  defiles  of  the  Caramula  and  was  marching  upon 
Coimbra. 

"Wellington's  plan  was  to  lay  the  country  waste  before 
the  enemy,  but  onlj'-  the  richest  inhabitants  had  quitted 
Coimbra ;  that  city  was  stUl  populous  when  the  enemy's 
approach  left  no  choice  but  to  fly  or  risk  the  punishment  ot 
deatn  and  infamy  announced  for  i-eaiaining  :  then  a  scene  of 
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dihtiOMt  oubUoU  that  Hiv  luubt  luLrdunud  cuuld  not  iHihuld 
without  cuiotiuu.  Muthui'b  with  childieu  of  all  ugi-.s,  tho 
nick,  the  uld,  thu  bcdiiddou,  and  vwu  luuutic.s,  went  or 
weru  carriod  forth,  tiio  mu8t  part  with  littlu  hujK:  and  leuH 
help,  tu  juuniuY  fur  dayn  iu  cumpaiiy  with  cunteudiug  armies 
F\>rtunatoly  Tt  this  unhappy  multitudo  the  weather  ■wok 
tiuu  and  (lio  ryuuLi  firm,  ur  thu  groato^t  numW-r  must  have 
{>ori>htxl  in  tiiu  moiit  deplorable  manner:  but  all  this  miMcrv 
wa«  of  no  avail,  fur  though  tho  people  fled,  the  provision* 
were  left  and  the  millh  were  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
ruiueil. 

Ou  tho  Itit  of  October,  the  allied  outposts  were  driven 
from  a  hill  north  of  Coimbra,  and  the  French  hor^emen 
entered  a  plain,  whore  they  KufTored  some  Ioks  from  a  can- 
n>)U.ide.  The  British  cavalry  wore  there  drawn  up  on  o|)on 
ground  in  opjHisition,  and  luj  the  disparity  of  numbers  wa« 
nut  very  great,  the  upportunity  seemed  fair  for  a  good 
stroke ;  yet  they  withdrew  across  the  Mondego,  and  so 
unskilfully  that  some  of  the  hindmost  were  cut  down  in  the 
middle  of  tho  river,  and  the  French  were  only  prevented 
from  forcing  tho  piissago  of  the  ford  by  a  strong  skirmish  in 
which  til'ty  or  sixty  men  fell. 

This  untoward  fight  compelled  the  light  divifiion  to  march 
hastily  through  the  city  to  gain  the  defile  of  Condeixa, 
which  commenced  at  the  end  of  tho  bridge ;  all  the  inha- 
bitiintii  who  had  not  before  quitted  tho  ])lace  then  rushed 
out  with  wluit  could  be  caught  up  in  hand,  driving  animals 
l'>aded  with  sick  people  and  children  on  to  tho  bridge, 
where  tho  press  became  so  great  the  troops  halted.  I'his 
Hf"ppHgo  wa-s  close  to  tlie  prison,  from  whence  tho  jailer  had 
tltMl  with  tho  keys,  and  the  prisoners,  crowding  to  the 
wiiidowrt,  strived  to  ti-ar  tlio  bars  off  with  their  hands,  and 
even  with  their  teeth,  bellowing  in  the  most  frantic  muiiiier. 
Then  the  bitter  lamentations  of  tlio  multitude  increased,  and 
tiio  pistol-hhots  of  tlie  cavalry  engaged  at  the  ford  l)elow 
Were  distinctly  heard  ;  it  wa«  a  shocking  scene  ;  but  William 
Campbell,  a  staff  oflicer  of  heroic  strength  and  tem|>er, 
broke  tho  prison  doors  and  freed  the  wretched  inmates. 
The  tnM.jw  now  f.rced  a  way  over  the  bridge,  yet  at  the 
other  end,  the  defile  wan  cut  through  high  rocks,  and  ho 
crowd«'d    that  no  pa^t-sago  could  bo  made,  nnd    a    troop  o( 
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French  dragoons,  having  passed  an  unmatched  ford,  hovered 
close  to  the  flank :  one  regiment  of  infantiy  could  have 
destroyed  the  whole  division,  wedged  as  it  was  in  a  hollow 
way,  Tenable  to  retreat,  advance,  or  break  out  on  either 
side, 

Thiee  days  Massena  halted  at  Coimbra,  the  fourth  he  ad- 
vanced, leaving  behind  his  sick  and  wounded  with  a  garrison, 
in  all  five  thousand  men,  who  were  suddenly  captured  four 
days  later  by  a  small  militia  force  under  Colonel  Trant  I 
This  " /ieaiy  blow  and  great  discouragement"  *  did  not  stop  the 
French  prince,  and  during  his  pursuit  thirty-six  French 
squadrons  fell  on  ten  British  squadrons,  but  in  a  severe 
fight  did  not  gain  five  miles  in  as  many  hours ;  yet  a  few 
days  after  his  cavalry  had  the  advantage  in  a  greater  action, 
and  finally  the  allies  entered  Ihe  lines  of  Toitcs  Vedras,  the 
existence  of  which  was  first  made  known  to  Massena  by  the 
bar  they  offered  !  Several  skirmishes,  in  which  the  English 
general  Harvey  was  wounded  and  the  French  geueial 
St.  Croix  killed,  were  necessary  to  convince  him  they 
could  not  be  stormed;  but  though  he  was  without  maga- 
zines, he  continued  to  hold  his  menacing  position  until  the 
country  behind  him  was  a  desert:  then  falling  back  two 
marches,  he  took  a  defensive  position  at  Santarem,  and  was 
in  turn  blockaded  by  Lord  Wellington. 

•  This  forcible  expression,  now  become  common,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
an  original  saying  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  it  was  first 
employed  by  the  Spanish  government  in  a  manifesto,  to  characterise  the  battle 
of  Baylen,  and  Lord  Melbourne  adopted  it  without  acknowledging  its  source. 
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BOOK    IV. 

Matagonla  —  BaIUo  of  Ikmu  —  Hmmda'i  Retr«at  —  Combat  of  Raduiha 
—  Ckzal  Nova  —  Foi  d'Aronc*  —  Sabugxl  —  FueDt««  Ouoru  —  iUttl* 
of  FutfiiUM  Oooro  —  Evmcuatiuu  of  Aliueida. 

Mataoorda. 

Bkforb  Mannnnti  invudod  Purtugal  king  Josoph  had  hubducd 
AiuLiitisia,  except  the  Isla  de  Leon  whero  Cadiz  stands.  He 
loft  Si'ult  in  tliat  pro^^nce  with  a  large  anny,  uf  which  a 
part  under  Sebji.sti;uii  held  (Jianada,  while  iinother  part 
under  Victor  blockaded  the  Isla  with  immense  wurks;  the 
remainder,  under  St>ult  in  pen>nn,  fonued  a  field-force  to 
war  against  insurrection.s  and  the  numerous  SpanLsh  troops, 
which  in  separate  Ix-dies  acted  apiinst  him.  llie  iSpaniaidw, 
after  long  demurring,  admitted  an  auxiliary  British  and 
l'<»rtiigue«e  force  into  (.'adiz,  under  Geneiul  Cimhaiu,'  whiise 
arrival  wa-s  signalized  by  the  caimonade  of  Matagorda.  This 
small  foii,  without  ditch  or  bomb-proof,  wa.s  held  for 
fifty-four  days  by  a  garrison  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  under 
Captain  M'Lean.tdose  to  the  French  lines  at  the  Trocadero. 
A  Spanish  seventy-four,  and  a  flotilla,  had  co-i'perated  in  the 
reKistancu  until  daybreak  on  the  2lKt  of  March,  but  then  a 
hiasing  shower  of  heatc-d  shot  made  them  cut  their  cables 
and  run  under  the  works  of  I'atliz,  while  the  fire  of  forty- 
eight  gims  and  mortars  of  the  largest  size,  was  turned  upon 
tlio  fort,  whose  feeble  p-'ira|)et  vanished  before  that  crashing 
flight  of  metaJ,  leaving  only  the  naked  rampart  and  lui- 
daunted  hearts  of  the  garrison  for  defence.  ITie  men  fell 
fkwt,  and  the  enemy  shot  8(»  cpiick  and  clcpe,  that  a  ^taff 
bearing  the  Spanii<h  fljig  was  broken  six  times  in  an  hour; 
the  colo«in<  were  then  fastened  to  the  angle  of  the  work  itself, 
but  unwillingly  by  the  men,  ewpecially  the  Baihrs,  all  calling 
out  U>  hoist  the  British  ensign,  and  attributing  the  slaughter 
to  their  fighting  und<r  a  foreign  flag  I 

Thirty  houn*  thiw  femjiest  lasted,  and  sixty-four  men  otit 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  had  fallen,  when  Graham,  finding 

*  Lord  I.]n»«<loch.  t  Now  L.'t:  l.-('><a.  Six  A.  M'l.ma. 
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&  diversion  he  had  pr  rejected  impracticable,  sent  boats  to 
caiTy  off  the  survivors.  With  these  boats  went  Major 
Lefebre,  an  engineer  of  great  promise,  but  to  fall  there,  the 
last  man  whose  blood  wetted  the  ruins  thus  abandoned  :  and 
here  be  recorded  an  action  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  were  most  feminine  or  heroic.  A  sergeant's  wife, 
named  Retson,  was  in  a  casemate  with  wounded  men,  when 
a  young  drummer  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well 
of  the  fort ;  seeing  the  child  hesitate,  she  snatched  the  vessel 
from  him,  braved  the  temble  cannonade,  and  when  a  shot 
cut  the  bucket-cord  from  her  hand,  recovered  it  and  fulfilled 
her  mission. 

Battle  of  Barosa. 

After  Matagorda  was  abandoned,  the  Spaniards  in  Cadiz 
became  so  apathetic  that  General  Graham  bitterly  said  of 
them  "  They  wished  the  English  vxmld  drive  away  the  French,  that 
they  might  eat  strawberries  at  Chidana"  However,  in  December, 
Soult  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Massena,  and  when  his 
departui-e  was  known  in  January,  1811,  Victor's  force  being 
then  weak,  Graham  undertook,  in  concert  with  La  Pena, 
captain-general  at  the  Isla,  to  raise  the  blockade  by  a  mari- 
time expedition.  Contrary  winds  baffled  this  project,  and 
in  February  Victor  was  reinforced ;  nevertheless  ten  thousand 
infantr}'  and  six  hundred  cavalry  were  again  embarked, 
being  to  land  at  Tarifa,  march  upon  Chiclana,  and  take  the 
French  lines  in  reverse.  Meanwhile  General  Zayas,  who 
remained  with  the  Spanish  forces  left  in  the  Isla,  was  to  cast 
a  bridge  near  the  sea-mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri,  a  ship-canal 
joining  the  harbour  to  the  sea  and  cutting  off  the  Isla  fiom 
the  continent ;  Ballesteros  was  to  menace  Se^nlle ;  the  Par- 
tidas  were  to  keep  Sebastiani  in  check,  and  insun-ections 
were  expected  in  all  quarters. 

The  British  troops,  passing  their  port  in  a  gale  the  22nd, 
landed  at  Aigesiras  and  marched  to  Tarifa,  being  there  joined 
by  the  garrison.  Somewhat  more  than  four  thousand  men, 
including  two  compjuaies  of  the  20th  Portuguese,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  German  hussars,  were  thus  assembled 
under  Graham,  good  and  hard}'  troops,  and  himself  a  daring 
old  man  of  f»  ready  temper  for  battle.  La  Pena  arrived  the 
27th  %vith  the  Spanish  contingent,  and  Giuham,  to  preserve 
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miAnimity,  oo<iod  the  command,  iilthongh  oontran*  t<>  Xua  in- 
-;nioticin.H.  .Vext  day  tin*  whuK'  moved  ftmviud  twelve 
miles,  jMus.sin;;  .-Mtuo  riil^uh,  which,  Je.sctiDdin^  from  ihe 
Konda  to  the  mm,  sfpamio  the  plains  of  San  Hoquo  from 
those  of  Medina  and  (.'hiolana.  The  troops  were  then  re- 
organized. General  Lurdizabal  had  the  vangriard,  the  Prince 
of  Anglona  the  centre  ;  tlie  re8er\*e,  of  two  Spanish  rogimenta 
and  the  British  tnxipe,  was  confided  to  Giahani,  and  the 
cavalry  of  both  iiatioiLs  wa«  given  to  Colonel  \\  hittingliam, 
an  Kngii.sh  officer  in  tlie  Spanish  service. 

At  thin  time  a  French  covering  division,  under  General 
Tavsagne,  was  at  Medina,  with  oiitpoHts  at  Vejer  do  la 
Frontera  and  GajBa  ^'ieja.  La  Pefia  stormed  the  last  the 
2nd  of  March,  and  then  General  Begnines,  coming  from  San 
ii«K|ue.  augmented  Ids  force  to  twelve  thousand  infantrj', 
eight  hundred  horsemen,  and  twent}'-four  guns.  'ITie  3rd, 
bearing  Medina  wa.s  intrenched,  he  turned  towards  the  coast 
and  drove  the  French  from  Vejer  de  la  Frontera.  In  the 
night  of  the  4tli  he  continued  his  movement,  joid  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  aft*-r  a  skirmish,  in  which  his  advjinced  guard 
of  cavalry  was  routed  by  a  French  squadron,  he  reached  the 
Cerro  de  I'nerco,  called  by  the  English  the  heights  of  Barosa, 
four  miles  from  the  sea-mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri. 

This  IWosa  ridge,  creeping  in  from  the  coast  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  overlooked  a  broken  plain,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  coast  clifis,  on  the  right  by  the  forest  ol 
<  Tiiclana,  ui  front  by  a  ])ine-wood,  beyond  which  rose  a  long 
narrow  height  called  the  Bermeja,  to  he  reached  by  moving 
through  the  pine  wood,  or  by  the  beach  under  the  cliffs, 
(rraliam,  foreseeinj:;  Victor  would  come  out  of  his  lines  to 
fi^ht,  liad  pre^^ously  obtained  La  Pena'a  promise  to  make 
short  marches,  and  not  approach  tlie  enemy  except  in  a  mass. 
In  \'iolation  of  this  promise  the  march  from  Casii  Vieja  had 
been  one  of  fifteen  hnurs  on  liad  roads,  and  the  night  march 
to  BaroKu  was  still  more  fatiguing,  'llio  troo]>K  therefore 
stragglwl.  and  lH«fi>re  all  liad  arrived.  La  Pena,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt of  his  colleague,  neither  disclosing;  his  t>vn\  plans  nor 
commnni<atiiig  by  signal  or  (jther\vise  with  Zayas,  sent  Lar- 
dizalial  straight  to  tlie  mouth  <.l  the  Santi  Petri.  Zayas  had 
there  cast  his  bridge  on  the  2nd,  but  ho  was  surpriso<l  in  the 
nij^ht   and   driven   luLo   the    IhU  ;   Laidi/Abal    hiki    thorel-rw 
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to  "win  his  way  witli  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  thiee  hiindred 
Spaniards  fell,  yet  he  forced  the  French  posts  and  eifected  a 
junction. 

La  Pena  directed  Graham  to  follow  the  vanguard,  but  the 
latter  desired  to  hold  Barosa,  arguing  justly  that  Victor  could 
not  attack  Lardizabal  and  Zayas,  as  no  general  would  lend 
his  flank  to  an  enemy  by  assailing  the  Bermeja  while  Barosa 
was  occupied :  Lascy,  chief  of  the  Spanish  staff,  conti'overted 
this,  and  La  I'ena  peremptoiily  commanded  Graham  to  march. 
With  great  temper  he  obeyed  this  discourteous  order,  leaving 
only  the  flank  companies  of  the  9th  and  82nd  regiments 
under  Major  Brovm  to  guard  his  baggage.  He  moved  how- 
ever in  the  persuasion  that  La  Pena  would  remain  at  Barosa 
with  Anglona's  diN-ision  and  the  cavalry,  because  a  Spanish 
cobmin  was  still  behind  near  Medina :  yet  scarcely'  had  he 
entered  the  pine-wood  when  La  Pena  canied  off  the  coi^s  of 
battle  and  the  cavalry  by  the  sea-road  to  Santi  Petri,  leaving 
Barosa  crowded  with  baggage  and  protected  only  by  a  rear- 
guard of  four  guns  and  five  battalions. 

During  these  events  Victor  kept  close  in  the  forest  of 
Chiclana,  the  patrols  could  find  no  enemy,  and  Graham's 
march  of  only  two  miles  seemed  safe — but  the  French  mar- 
shal was  keenly  watching  the  movement.  He  had  recalled 
Cassagne  from  Medina  when  La  Pena  first  reached  Barosa 
and  hourly  expected  his  arrival ;  yet  he  felt  so  sure  of  success, 
as  to  direct  most  of  his  cavaliy,  then  at  Medina  and  Ai-cos, 
upon  Vejer  and  other  points  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  after  the 
battle.  He  had  in  hand  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  nine 
thousand  excellent  soldiers,  commanded  by  Laval,  Ruf&n, 
and  Vniatte.  From  this  force  he  drafted  three  grenadier 
battalions  as  resoi'ves,  two  of  which  and  thiee  squadrons  of 
cavalry  he  attached  to  Puffin,  the  other  to  IjaA'al.  Villatte 
witli  two  thousand  five  himdied  men,  originall}'  on  the  Ber- 
meja, now  covered  the  works  of  the  camp  against  Za}'as  and 
Laidizabal ;  but  Cassagne  was  still  distant  when  Victor, 
seeing  Graham  in  the  pine- wood,  Zayas  and  Lardizabal  on  the 
BeiTaoja,  a  third  body  and  the  baggage  on  the  Barosa  height, 
a  fourth  in  movement  by  the  coast,  a  fiftli  still  on  the  march 
from  Vejer,  poured  at  once  into  the  plain  and  began  the 
battle.  Laval  confronted  the  British  force,  while  Victor, 
leading  Ruffin's  men  in  pereon,  ascended  the  roar  of  the 
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B*ir«>tia  hoight.  and  having  tl.»w  intorcoptcd  tho  S|>anihh  column 
on  tho  Modiuu  riJttd,  druvc  tlio  rourg>iarU  ofl"  the  lull  towaitL- 
tho  hva,  dLi)>onie<l  tiio  buggtit^o  uud  fullowuni.  and  took  three 
SfttiuLsh  }^uui. 

Mujui  lirown,  who  had  kept  hi*  troojw  in  good  order,  being 
nuablu  to  Htoni  tlio  torrent,  slowly  rutirod  into  the  plain 
and  Bent  tV«r  ordeni  to  Graham,  whi>  wa**  then  near  liermeja. 
Fight!  was  tho  laconic  anawer,  and  fju.ing  about  hiuiM;ll 
ho  regained  tho  open  plain,  expecting  tn  tind  La  rciiu  and 
tho  CHvalrj*  on  the  liaroaa  hill.  But  when  the  view  oj>ened, 
he  behold  Kuffin's  brigade,  flanked  by  the  two  grenadier 
battaliiiiu.  near  tho  summit  on  the  one  side,  the  Spanish 
rear-guard  and  the  baggage  fljing  towards  the  sea  on  the 
other,  the  French  cavalr}*  following  the  fugitives  in  guod 
order,  Laval  close  upon  his  own  left  flank,  and  La  l*ena 
nowhere ! 

In  thia  desperate  situation,  feeling  that  a  retreat  upon 
Benneja  would  bring  the  enemy  pell-mell  with  tlie  allies  on 
to  that  uiUTow  ridge  and  be  disastrous,  he  resolved  to  make 
A  counter-attack,  although  tho  key  of  the  battle  field  was 
already  in  the  enemy's  possession.  Ten  guns  under  Major 
Duncan  instiintly  opened  a  terrific  fire  against  I^aval's  colimin. 
and  C«dnnel  Andrew  Barnard*  running  vehemently  out  with 
his  riflemen  and  some  I'ortugueso  companies,  commenced  the 
fight ;  the  rest  of  the  troops,  >vithout  attention  to  regiments 
or  brigades,  so  sudden  was  the  affair,  formed  two  ma>;ses,  with 
one  of  which  General  Dilkee  marched  against  liufiin  while 
Colonel  Wheatley  led  the  other  against  Laval.  l-)uncan'6 
guni)  ravaged  the  French  ranks,  Laval's  artillorj'  replied 
•vignnjualy,  Hufi&n's  batteries  took  Wheatley 's  column  in  flank, 
and  tho  infantry  on  both  sides  clo6e<l  eagerly  and  witli  a 
poaling  miLskotry  ;  but  soon  a  fierce,  rapid  and  prolonged 
charge  of  the  87th  Kegiment  overtlirow  the  first  line  of  the 
French,  and  though  tho  latter  fought  roughly,  tliey  were 
dashed  so  Wolently  upon  tho  second  lino  that  Imth  were 
bniken  by  the  shock  and  wont  off",  their  retreat  being  covered 
by  tlio  ro«.T%-e  battalirm  of  grcnadiere. 

Meanwhile  Gnham's  Spartan  order  had  sent  Brown  head 
long   upon    HufTin.   and   though   nearly  half  bin  detachment 
Went  down  under  the  finrt  fire,  h«i  nmintained  tlio  fight  unti! 
•  U«Mnd  sir  A.  HarnanL 
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Dilkes'  coliunn,  having  crossed  a  deep  holiow,  came  np,  with 
little  order  indeed  but  in  a  figliting  mood.  Then  the  whole 
ran  up  towards  the  summit,  and  there  was  no  slackness,  for 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  ascent  their  gallant  opponents  met 
them  and  a  dreadful  and  for  some  time  a  doubtful  combat 
raged ;  but  soon  Euffin,  and  Chaudron  Eousseau  who  com- 
manded the  chosen  grenadiers  fell,  both  mortally  wounded, 
the  English  bore  strongly  onward,  and  their  incessant 
slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French  fi-om  the  hill  with  the 
loss  of  thi-ee  guns  and  many  brave  soldiers.  All  the  dis- 
comfited divisions  then  retired  concentrically  from  their 
diiferent  points,  and  thus  meeting,  with  infinite  spirit  en- 
deavoured to  renew  the  action,  but  the  play  of  Duncan's 
guns,  close,  rapid  and  murderous,  rendered  the  attempt  vain : 
Victor  quitted  the  field,  and  the  British,  who  had  been 
twentj^-four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were  too  ex- 
hausted to  pursue. 

While  these  terrible  combats  of  infantry  were  being 
fought.  La  Pena  looked  idly  on,  giving  no  aid,  not  even 
menacing  Villatte  who  was  close  to  him  and  comparatively 
weak.  The  Spanish  Walloon  guards,  the  regiment  of  Ciudad 
Real,  and  some  Guerilla  cavalry,  turning  without  orders, 
came  up  indeed  just  as  the  action  ceased,  and  it  was  expected 
that  Colonel  WTiittingham,  an  Englishman  commanding  a 
strong  body  of  Spanish  horse,  would  have  done  as  much ; 
yet  no  stroke  of  a  Spanish  sabre  was  that  day  given,  though 
the  French  cavalrj'^  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  the  eight  hundred  imder  AVhittingham  would  have 
rendered  the  defeat  ruinous.  So  certain  was  this,  that 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  drawing  off  his  hundred  and  eighty 
G'^rman  hussars,  reached  the  field  of  battle,  charged  the 
French  squadrons  in  their  retreat,  oveiihrew  them,  took  two 
guns,  and  even  attempted  though  vainly  to  sabre  Rousseau's 
chosen  grenadiers.  Such  was  the  fight  of  Barosa.  Short, 
for  it  lasted  only  one  hour  and  a  half ;  violent  and  bloody,  for 
fiftA'  officers,  sixty  sergeants,  eleven  hundred  British  soldiers, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  French  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  six  gims,  an  eagle,  two  generals,  both  mo7-tally  wounded, 
with  four  hundred  other  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

Graliam  remained  several  hours  on  the  height,  still  hoping 
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Lttk  ri<rm  would  BWHku  tu  tho  ptoMpcct  of  duccutiii  aud  glur}' 
wiucii  thu  axtrome  valour  of  the  Uritiiih  bid  o{>CDed.  Four 
tliuiLs;uiJ  frewb  mou  uxid  a  powerful  artillory  had  cumu  over 
tho  Suitti  Tolri  .  lio  liad  thcrufore  twulvu  tiuniMUid  iiifuutx}' 
uuii  oJj;ht  hiimlrtxl  cavalry,  whilo  bulore  him  wuro  only  tho 
roiimiiiK  of  Lho  b'ruuch  lino  of  Lmttle,  rolrualiug  in  tho  ^^eatwit 
di^>rder  uj>.  u  ( 'hiclana :  but  niilit&iv  hpirit  wujh  extinct  with 
tho  Spauiurd,  (.ir&haui  oould  no  longer  endure  hu>  command 
aud  loavuig  thu  dautard  on  the  Bermoja  iiled  the  British 
troopii  into  the  IbIa. 

MaSSKNA'S    litTRKAT. 

S«-)un  Jifter  the  Barosa  fight,  NVellington  and  M;u>sena  were 
aguiu  pitted  in  attack  and  defence.  Matii>eua  had  kept 
iantarem  until  the  6th  uf  March  ex{>ecting  Soult'a  co-opera- 
tii'U,  yet  retreated  when  that  marshal  after  defeating  twenty 
thuiwanJ  S{)juiiaids  on  tho  Gebom,  and  taking  Olivenza, 
Ruliijos,  Albuquerque  and  Campu  Mayor,  was  coming  to  his 
aid  .  uf  tlm  however  he  was  ignorant,  because  \N  elliugton's 
forces  on  the  south  l>ank  of  the  Tag'is  had  intercepted  all 
oouimunication.  Hence  when  Souk  was  invading  I'ortugal 
on  one  Hide  of  that  river,  Massena  abandoned  the  other  hido 
and  was  pursued  by  the  allied  army.  He  left  however  a 
desert  behind  him,  and  boon  a  horrible  spectacle  diticlosed  all 
til'-  previutib  niLser)'  '«f  the  inhabitanLs.  In  the  hills  was 
fdiind  a  h'jtiho  where  thirty  wumon  and  children  wore  lying 
dead  from  hunger,  and  .sitting  by  tho  b<»die.s  fifteen  or  sixteen 
living  beings — only  one  a  man — bo  enfeebled  by  want  they 
oouhl  not  devour  the  food  ofiered  to  them.  All  the  children 
were  dead;  none  wore  emaciated,  but  the  mu.scles  uf  their 
faces  were  invariably  dragge<l  transversely,  iis  if  laughing, 
and  unimaginably  ;;ha.stly.  The  man  was  unst  eager  for 
life,  the  Women  p.itient  and  resigned,  and  they  ha<I  carofullv 
covered  and  laid  out  the  dead!  A  field  of  battle  strewed 
with  bloudy  ctucassus  would  have  been  a  solacing  sight  by 
oom(>arison ! 

Strong  pihitions  oroeaed  Mas»ena's  line  of  retreat,  which 
was  confined  l>y  mountains,  every  village  biung  a  defile : 
M»d  Ney,  governing  tlio  rear-guard,  lost  no  advantiige.  He 
wa.->  driven  by  thu  light  division  with  a  sharp  skirmish  frou* 
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Pombal  the  10th,  but  on  the  11th  he  offered  battle  at 
Eedinha  with  five  thousand  infantry,  some  cavalry  and  guns ; 
his  wings  were  covered  by  pine-woods  which,  hanging  on 
the  brow  of  the  table-land  he  occupied,  were  filled  with 
light  troops :  the  deep  bed  of  the  Soure  protected  his  right, 
kis  left  rested  on  the  Eedinha,  which  flowed  also  round  his 
rear ;  behind  his  centre  the  village  of  Eedinha,  lying  in  a 
hollow,  masked  a  narrow  bridge,  and  on  a  rugged  height 
beyond  a  reserve  was  so  posted  as  to  seem  a  great  force. 


Combat  of  Eedinha. 

The  light  division  under  Sir  William  Erskine  soon  won 
the  wooded  slopes  covering  Ney's  right,  and  the  skirmishers 
pushed  into  the  open  plain,  but  were  there  checked  by  a 
heavy  rolling  fire,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars,  charging,  took 
fourteen  prisoners.  Erskine  then  formed  his  line,  which, 
outflanking  the  French  right,  was  reinforced  wiih  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons.  Picton  had  also  seized  the  wood  covering 
the  Fiench  left,  and  Ney's  position  was  laid  bare ;  but  he 
observing  that  Wellington,  deceived  by  the  reserve  beyoi*«, 
the  bridge,  was  bringing  all  the  allied  troops  into  line, 
would  not  retire  ;  he  even  charged  Picton's  skirmishers  and 
held  his  gi-ound,  though  the  third  division  was  nearer  to 
the  bridge  than  his  right,  and  there  were  troops  and  grins 
enough  on  the  plain  to  ovei-whelm  him.  In  this  posture 
both  sides  remained  an  hour,  but  then  three  cannon-shots 
fired  from  the  British  centre,  gave  the  signal  for  a  splendid 
spectacle  of  war.  The  woods  seemed  alive  with  troops,  and 
suddenly  thirty  thousand  men,  presenting  three  gorgeous 
lines  of  battle,  were  stretched  across  the  plain,  bending  on 
a  gentle  cui-ve  and  moving  majestically  onwards,  while 
horsemen  and  guns,  springing  simultaneously  from  the 
centre  and  left,  charged  under  a  general  volley  from  the 
French  battalions,  who  were  thus  covered  with  smoke,  and 
when  that  cleared  away  none  were  to  be  seen !  Xey,  keenly 
watching  the  progi'ess  of  this  gi-and  formation,  had  opposed 
Picton's  skirmishers  with  his  left,  while  he  withdrew  the 
rest  of  his  people  so  rapidly  as  to  gain  the  village  before 
even  the  cavalrv  could  touch  him,  the  utmost  eftbrts  of  th» 
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light  tnK)j>«  and  hdreo-ftrtillen'  only  enabling  thoiu  to  gjJl 
the  luiiiliUDst  with  till'. 

Ono  hwwitzor  wits,  diNiiioun^txl,  but  tho  villiigo  of  Kediiiha 
\VH.M  in  lliunoM  l»etwtH?n  it  and  ilie  p\in>ue™,  and  Ney  in  j>eiTiun 
•  ir:  ied  off  the  injun-d  piece;  yet  with  a  low*  of  fifffcn  or 
tw.iity  men  and  grwit  danger  to  hiuuielf;  for  tho  British 
giuui  were  thtindering  on  his  rear,  and  the  light  troops, 
cliJUiing  like  heated  bloodhoundM.  almost  ptuised  the  river 
vvnth  his  niou  ;  his  reserve  l)Oyond  the  bridge  then  «>pened  a 
cannonade,  but  frosh  dihpo.sition«  soon  made  it  fall  bm-k  ten 
miles.  Twelve  officers  and  two  hundred  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  combat.  Ney  lost  a.s  many,  but  ho 
might  have  been  destroyed,  N\  ellington  paid  him  too  much 
reapect. 

Condeiza,  where  tlie  French  m  iw  took  position,  commanded 
two  roads,  one  behind  their  right  leading  to  Coimbm ;  tho 
other  on  their  left,  leading  to  the  Sierra  de  Murcella.  The 
fir>t  offered  tho  MonJego  as  a  permanent  line  of  defence, 
with  the  power  of  seizing  Oporto  by  a  detachment.  Tho 
second  presented  only  a  rugged  narrow  line  of  retreat  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  and  involved  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  ;  for  that  rivtr  was  not  fordable  at  the  season  and  tho 
Portuguese  militia  were  in  force  on  tho  other  side.  Ma.ssena 
first  detai  hed  Montbrun  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Coimbra, 
which  wa^  really  defenceless,  yet  Tmnt  with  a  few  militia-men 
made  such  show  vi  resistance  that  it  was  reported  iimttack- 
:ib!e  :  whereupon  tho  French  prince  set  fire  to  Condeixa  and 
adopted  the  position  of  Cazal  Nova  on  the  Murcella  road : 
not  however  without  a  skinnish  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture. 

No  orders  were  given  in  tho  night  to  attack,  nevertheless, 
next  morning,  although  an  imi>enetnible  mist  covered  the 
French  position  and  the  dull  sound  of  a  stirring  multitude 
came  from  its  depths,  Sir  W.  Erskine,  •with  astounding  indif- 
ference, and  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  officeni  about  him, 
ordered  the  52nd  Regiment  to  plunge  in  column  of  sections, 
without  even  an  advanced  guard,  into  the  sea  of  fog  below 
him.  Tho  road  dipped  suddenly  and  tho  regiiuent  was 
instantly  lost  in  the  mist,  which  was  so  thick  that,  the 
troops,  unconsciously  pissing  tho  enemy's  (>ut-pohts,  nearly 
captured  Ney,  who  slept  with  his  pickets,     'llie  rest  of  the 
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division  was  about  to  descend  into  the  same  gulf,  when  the 
rattling  of  musketry  and  the  booming  of  round  shot  were 
hoard,  the  vapour  rose  slowly,  and  the  52nd  wa^  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  the  opposite  mountain,  closely  engaged  in  the 
midst  of  an  :irmy ! 

Combat  of  Cazal  Nova. 

WellingLon  arrived.  His  design  was  to  turn  the  French 
left,  for  their  front  was  strong,  and  they  held  mountain- 
ridges  in  succession  to  the  Deuca  river  and  the  defiles  of 
Miranda  de  Corvo.  He  had  sent  Cole  by  a  circuit  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Deuca  and  Ceira,  Picton  more  directly  to 
menace  the  French  flank,  and  the  main  body  was  coming 
up.  when  Erskine  forced  the  light  division  prematurely  into 
action.  Xey's  grouud  was  extensive,  his  skirmishers  so 
thick  and  well  supported,  that  the  light  di%'ision  offered 
only  a  thread  of  battle,  closely  engaged  in  every  part, 
without  any  reserve;  nor  coidd  it  then  present  an  equal 
front,  until  Picton  sent  some  riflemen  to  prolong  the  line. 
Some  advantages  were  indeed  gained,  but  the  main  position 
was  not  shaken,  until  Picton  near  and  Cole  further  off,  had 
turned  the  left,  and  three  divisions,  with  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  artillery,  came  up  in  the  centre.  Then  Ney,  covering 
his  rear  with  guns  and  light  troops,  retired  from  ridge  to 
ridge  without  confusion  until  midday,  when  the  guns  got 
within  range  of  his  masses  and  his  retreat  became  more 
rapid  and  less  orderly,  yet  he  reached  the  strong  pass  of 
Miranda  de  Corvo,  where  Massena  was  in  position.  The 
light  division  lost  eleven  officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men ;  the  French  loss  was  greater,  and  a  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken. 

Combat  of  Foz  d'Aronce. 

Massena,  fearing  Cole  would  get  in  his  rear,  set  fire  to  the 
tovni  of  Miranda,  crossed  the  Ceira  in  the  night,  and  being 
then  crowded  in  a  nanow  way  between  the  sierras  and  tlie 
Mondeg'j,  destroyed  ammunition  and  baggage,  and  directed 
Ney  to  cover  the  movement  "«dth  a  few  battalions,  but 
charged  him  not  to  risk  an  action:  Key,  however,  little 
regarding  his  orders,  kej.t  the  left  bank  with  ten  or  twelve 
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bMiudionv,  u  brigiMiH  of  oavulry  aud  Home  guna,  and  thiu 
pruvokcxl  a  cuiubat.  Iliii  right  whh  un  rugged  gruund,  hU 
left  ut  tlio  vilUgu  vi  Fuz  d'Arunoo  ;  thu  \Noalher  wat>  obbcuro 
aud  rainy,  thu  aWitm  did  nut  oomu  up  until  uveuiug,  and 
little  u\|>ectiii^  uti  actiun  kiudlo<i  their  tinw ;  but  Welliugtuu, 
Muddeul\  ilirci.  tin,;  the  li^^ht  divihiuu  and  Pack'h  btijj;tidu  tu 
hold  the  Fieiich  right  In  check,  ^ent  thu  thiid  divibiun 
•gainat  their  left,  and  the  horso-artillor}-  uu  the  gallop  to 
rijjiug  gruuiul,  whence  it  opened  with  a  HUii)n»iug  eflect. 

N«y*H  loft  wing  was  soon  oveilhrown  by  the  third  division, 
and  fled  in  i^uch  coufosion  towards  the  river  thut  muuy  men 
nwhed  into  the  deep**  and  wore  drowned,  while  othei"b  madly 
crijwding  the  bridge  were  cru^shed  to  death.  Un  the  other 
flank  I  lie  ground  was  so  rough  the  action  reijolved  itself  into 
a  ^ki^nli^h,  aud  Ney  bent  some  battalions  to  stop  tbe  pursuit 
of  hiii  left ;  but  then  darkness  fell  and  the  French  troops  in 
their  disorder  fired  on  each  otLer.  Four  officerb  and  t^ixty 
men  fell  on  the  side  of  the  British ;  the  enemy  lo.^t  above 
five  hundied,  one  half  drowned,  aud  an  eagle  was  afterwards 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Massena  retired  in  the  night 
behind  the  Alva.  Ney  kept  his  post  on  theCeira  until  every 
encumbrance  had  pa.s.>)cd,  and  then  blowing  up  seventy  feet 
of  the  bridge,  remained  with  a  weak  rear-guard.  Wellington 
halted. 

Up  to  this  point  of  the  retreat  the  French  prince  had  dis- 
played infinite  ability,  with  a  rnthletiS  spirit.  The  burning 
of  some  towns  and  villages  protected  his  rear,  but  Leiria 
and  tlie  <:onvent  of  Alcoba^  were  ofi"  the  line  yet  given  to 
the  flames  by  express  orders  aud  in  a  »s]>irit  of  vengeance. 
But  ever}'  horror  that  c<Jtild  make  war  hideous  attended  this 
retreat.  Distress,  confltigratiuns,  death,  in  all  modes  from 
wounds,  from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  the  flames,  from 
starvation  I  On  all  bides  tinlimited  violence,  unlimited 
veng<-.iiice.  I  mvMjlf  .-aw  a  peasant  hounding  on  his  dog 
to  devi  ur  ihe  dead  ami  dj-ing,  and  the  sjjirit  of  cruelty 
■mote  e\  en  the  brute  creation  ;  fir  the  Fiench  general,  to 
letcien  encumbrances,  ordered  beasts  of  burden  to  be  de- 
irtruyed,  and  the  inhuman  fellow  chaiged  with  the  execution 
ham.>t:iiiged  five  hundied  a.H.ses  and  left  (hem  to  Ktur>-c ; 
they  were  h4.»  found  by  the  British,  and  tlu*  mute,  sad.  deep 
•xprBfvbion  of  pain  and  grief  visible  in  the  poor  crtMttuie«' 
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looks,  excited  a  strange  fury  in  the  soldiers  :  no  quarter 
would  have  been  given  at  that  time  :  humane  feelings  would 
have  thus  led  direct  to  cmelty.  But  all  passions  are  akin  to 
madness. 

From  this  quarter,  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  before  de- 
tached troops  with  the  same  view,  now  sent  Cole's  division 
to  join  Beresford  in  the  Alemtejo,  where  the  latter  had  been 
left  to  oppose  Soult's  progress. 

Combat  of  SABUGAii. 

The  pursuit  of  i\Iassena  was  soon  resumed.  He  attempted 
to  hold  the  Guarda  mountain  on  the  flank  of  the  Estrella, 
and  being  driven  from  thence  vdth  the  loss  of  three  hundred 
prisoners  descended  the  eastern  slopes  to  take  a  position 
behind  the  Coa.  There  being  reinforced,  he  disposed  his 
troops  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  at  Sabugal,  where 
Eeynier  commanded.  Both  wings  were  covered  by  the 
river,  which  had  a  sharp  bend  at  Sabugal,  and  the  right  had 
free  communication  with  Almeida,  on  which  side  the  craggy 
ravine  of  the  Coa  forbade  an  attack.  Above  Sabugal  it  was 
easier,  and  \^'ellington,  after  menacing  the  right  for  two 
days,  suddenly,  at  daybreak  on  the  3rd  of  April,  sent  Slade's 
cavalry  and  the  light  di^'ision  to  pass  the  upper  stream  by  a 
wide  movement  and  penetrate  between  the  left  wing  and 
centre  of  the  French.  The  third  division  moved  at  the  same 
time  to  cross  the  river  by  a  closer  movement,  yet  still  above 
the  bridge  of  Sabugal,  which  the  fifth  division  and  the  artil- 
lery were  to  force.  Two  other  divisions  were  in  reserve, 
and  it  was  hoped  Eeynier,  whose  main  body  was  some  dis- 
tance above  bridge,  would  be  thus  turned  surrounded  and 
crushed  before  the  wings  could  succour  him :  one  of  those 
accidents  so  frequent  in  war  man-ed  this  well-concerted 
scheme. 

A  thick  fog  prevented  the  troops  gaining  their  points  of 
attack  simultaneously,  and  Erskine  took  no  heed  to  put  the 
light  division  in  a  right  direction;  his  columns  were  not 
even  held  together,  and  he  carried  off  the  cavalry  without 
communicating  with  Colonel  Beckwith,  who  commanded 
his  first  brigade.  That  officer  thus  left  withotxt  instructions 
halted  at  a  ford,  until  one  of  the  general  staff  came   ij)  and 
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radoly  ankod  why  he  did  not  attack  ;  tlie  thing  ap]K;ared 
rauh.  yot  with  tui  enuiuy  in  frunt,  Hockwitli  could  only  re|ily 
by  [vuttiiug  tho  rivor,  which  wa«  dcvj)  luid  rapid.  A  very 
Ntwcp  wotnled  hill  wiut  on  tho  <jthor  Hide  and  four  companiea 
.f  rillomen  -k.s.tMi'led.  followed  by  the  43rd  Kej^imont.  but 
•ho  ca<,-*idorc.s  of  tho  brigade  hiid  joined  another  column 
which  was  {la&sing  tlie  river  higher  up  and  moving  inde- 
jHjndently  to  tho  right,  on  tho  true  point  of  direction.  At 
thw  time  vor}"  heavy  rain  wa.s  fulling,  all  was  obscure,  and 
none  of  the  other  divisions  hiid  yet  reached  their  respective 
]Knits ;  Ikjckwith's  attack  was  therefore  premature,  partial, 
danger  uii,  and  at  the  wrong  point;  for  Re^iiior's  whole 
corps  was  in  front,  and  one  bayonet-regiment,  with  four 
c«.>mpanie8  of  riflemen,  were  assailing  more  than  twelve 
thuiumnd  infantr)*  supported  by  cavalr}'  and  artillery  I 

Scarcely  had  the  riflemen  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  when 
a  «trong  body  of  French  drove  them  back  uy)on  the  4.3rd, 
the  weather  cleared  at  tho  instant,  and  Beckwith  saw  and 
felt  all  the  danger,  but  his  heart  was  too  big  to  quail.  With 
one  fierce  charge  he  beat  back  the  enemy,  and  he  gained, 
and  kept  the  summit  of  the  hill,  although  two  French 
howitzers  poured  showers  of  grape  into  his  ranks,  while 
a  fresh  force  came  against  his  front,  and  ctmsiderable  bodies 
advanced  on  either  flank.  Fortunately,  RejTiier,  little  ex- 
pecting to  be  attacked,  had  for  tho  convenience  of  water 
placed  his  main  body  in  low  ground  behind  the  height  on 
which  the  action  commenced ;  his  renewed  attack  was  there- 
fore up-hill,  yet  his  musketr}',  heavy  from  the  beginning, 
>">n  increased  to  a  storm,  and  his  men  sprung  up  the  accli- 
■  ity  with  stich  a  violence  and  clamour  it  was  evident  that 
de«i)erate  fighting  only  could  save  the  British  from  destruc- 
tion, and  they  fought  acc^rdingly. 

Captain  Hopkins,  commanding  a  flank  company  of  tlie 
43rd,  running  out  to  the  right,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  seized  a  small  eminence,  close  to  the  French  guns  and 
cotaniandiiig  tho  ascent  up  which  tho  French  troops  turning 
the  right  tliink  were  approaching.  His  first  fire  thrrw  them 
into  confusion;  they  rallied  and  were  again  disf)rdered  bv 
his   volleys  ;  a  third   time   they   made  head  ;  but  a  sudden 

.  irgo  .shixik  them,  and  then  two  battalions  of  the  52iid 
ll'-^'iinent,   attracted    by    tho    fire,    entered    the    lino.     'Vht 
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centre  and  left  oi  the  43rd  were  all  this  time  fui-iously 
engaged,  and  wonderfully  excited ;  for  Beckwith,  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  a  wound  in  the  head,  rode  amongst 
the  •skii'miyhei's,  praising  and  exhoiting  them  in  a  loud 
cheerftJ.  tone  as  a  man  sure  to  win  his  battle ;  and  thouo-h 
the  bulleta  flew  thicker  and  closer,  and  the  fight  became 
more  perilous,  the  French  fell  fast  and  a  second  charge 
again  cleared  the  hill.  A  howitzer  was  taken  by  the  43rd, 
and  the  skinnishers  were  descending  in  eager  pursuit  when 
small  bodies  of  cavalry  came  galloping  in  from  all  parts 
and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  with  the  main  body, 
which  had  reformed  behind  a  low  stone  wall ;  one  French 
squadron  however,  with  incredible  daring  rode  close  to 
this  wall,  and  were  in  the  act  of  firing  over  it  with  pistols 
when  a  rolling  volley  laid  nearly  the  whole  lifeless  on  the 
ground.  A  ver}'  strong  column  of  infantry  then  rushed  up 
and  endeavoui'ed  to  retake  the  howitzer,  which  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  descent,  fifty  yards  from  the  wall,  but  no  man 
could  reach  it  and  live,  so  deadlj^  was  the  43rd's  fire.  Two 
English  gTins  now  came  into  action,  and  the  52nd  charging 
violently  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  infantry  again  vin- 
dicated the  possession  of  the  height;  nevertheless  fresh 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  had  followed  the  infantry  in  the 
last  attack,  seeing  the  52nd  men  scattered  by  this  charge, 
flew  upon  them  with  gi"eat  briskness  and  caused  some  dis- 
order before  they  were  repulsed. 

Reynier,  convinced  at  last  that  he  should  not  use  his 
troops  piece-meal,  then  put  all  his  reserves,  six  thousand 
infantr}-  wdtli  artilleiy  and  cavalry,  in  motion,  and  out- 
flanked the  English  left,  resolute  to  storm  the  contested 
height.  But  at  that  moment  the  fifth  division  passed  the 
bridge  of  Sabugal,  the  British  cavaliy  appeared  on  the  hills 
beyond  the  French  left,  and,  emerging  from  the  woods  close 
on  Re^Tiier's  right,  the  thiid  diA'ision  opened  a  fire  which 
instantly  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French  general, 
fearing  to  be  surrounded,  hastily  retreated,  and  meeting  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  which  had  also  retired,  both  fell 
back,  jjursued  by  the  English  cavaliy. 

In  this  bloody  encounter,  which  did  not  last  quite  an  hour, 
nearly  two  hundred  British  were  killed  and  woimded,  and 
the  enemy's  loss  wais  enonnous :  three  himdied  dead  bodiew 
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\Tere  licaptnl  toi»cther  on  the  hill,  rhe  greafcst  part  ronnd 
^he  cuptiinxl  hfwitzor,  und  mciru  tlmn  twelve  hundred  wtro 
wonnded,  ik>  nn^^■^Moly  hail  Keynier  handled  his  vaoKucH,  arid 
M)  tnie  and  constauit  wtm  the  Enpliah  fire.  It  waH  no  exag- 
geration of  Lonl  Wellington  to  aay,  "thin  wa«  one  uf  tlie 
most  j;li>rii>iis  iictii>ii8  British  troojw  were  ever  engaged  in." 

M.LV-.  :.:i  ■(  tn-arfd  nn  Ciiidad  H<Klri^<>,  and  the  5th  crtw.-ed 
the  fn.ntier  of  r«irtngal.  when  the  N-igour  of  French  discipline 
wa."  snrpri.xingly  manifestetl.  'ITiose  men  who  had  for  months 
boon  living  by  rapine,  whose  retreat  had  been  one  continued 
course  of  violence  and  devastation,  having  })afi8ed  a  conven- 
tional line  became  the  most  orderly  of  Boldiers.  Not  the 
slightest  rudeness  wax  offered  to  any  Sjuuiiard.  and  every- 
tliing  was  Hcnipulonsly  jwid  for,  although  bread  was  sold  at 
t^v.i  .•ihillinp*  ti  ]H)und  I  Mawjena  himself  also,  fierce  und 
terrible  as  he  wius  in  Portugal,  always  treated  the  Spaniards 
with  gentleness  and  mmleration. 

During  these  events  Trant  crossed  the  Lower  C(ja  with 
four  thouwind  militia  near  Almeida,  but  the  river  flooded 
behind  him,  the  bndges  had  been  broken  by  Massena,  and 
there  was  a  French  brigade  close  at  hand  ;  hence,  constructing 
a  temporarA'  bridge  with  great  difficulty,  he  was  goinj:;  tc 
retire,  but  there  came  a  letter  from  Wellington,  desiring  him 
to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  communication  with  Almeida, 
and  fearless,  because  next  morning  a  British  force  would 
V)e  up  to  his  assistance.  Boldly  then  he  interposed  between 
the  fortress  and  tho  FVench  brigjide.  yet  the  promised 
succour  did  not  appear,  and  the  advancing  enemy  was  within 
half  a  mile.  His  destniction  appeared  inevitable,  when  sud- 
denly two  cannc-n-hhots  were  heard  to  the  southward,  the 
French  hastily  formed  squares  to  retire,  and  six  squadrons  of 
British  eavalrj-  with  a  troop  of  horse  art illerj- came  up  like  a 
whirlwind  in  their  rear;  military-  order  however  marked 
their  perilous  retreat,  and  though  the  bullets  fearfully 
plotightnl  through  tin  ir  masses  while  the  horsemen  flanked 
their  line  of  manh.  they  got  over  the  .Agueda  by  r.arl»a  do 
Pueroo,  with  tho  loss  of  only  three  hundred  men  killed 
wounde<l  and  y»riK<^iners. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Colonel  Waters,  tho  boat-finder  at 
Oporto,  who  luul  been  taken  priwmer,  i«scaped  by  an  eflort  of 
extTHonliniuT  daring.      C'onfid#»nt   in  his  own   resourre*  ho 
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refused  parole,  but  having  rashly  raentioned  his  intention  ot 
escaping  to  the  Spaniard  in  whose  house  he  was  lodged  at 
Ciudad  Rodiigo,  the  man  betrayed  counsel ;  his  servant, 
detesting  the  treachery,  secretly  offered  his  own  aid,  but 
Waters  only  told  him  to  get  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  shai-p- 
ened,  no  more,  for  his  design  was  one  of  open  daring. 
Guarded  by  four  gens  d'annes,  he  was  near  Salamanca  wlien 
the  chief,  who  rode  the  only  good  horse  of  the  paity, 
alighted,  whereupon  Waters  gave  the  spur  to  his  own  mare, 
a  celebrated  animal,  and  galloped  off.  They  were  on  a  Avide 
plain,  and  for  many  miles  the  road  was  covered  with  the 
French  columns,  his  hat  fell  off,  and  thus  marked  he  rode 
along  the  flank  of  the  troops,  some  encouraging  him,  others 
firing  at  him,  the  gens  d'ai-mes  being  always,  sword  in  hand, 
close  at  his  heels.  Suddenly  he  broke  at  full  speed  between 
two  of  the  columns,  gained  a  wooded  hollow,  baffled  his 
pursuers,  and  the  third  day  reached  head-quarters,  where 
Lord  Wellington  had  caused  his  baggage  to  be  brought, 
obsei'ving  that  he  would  not  be  lung  absent ! 

FuENTES   OnORO. 

On  the  Agueda  Massena  could  not  subsist.  He  retired  to 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  in  communication  with  Marshal 
Bessieres,  who  commanded  a  great  force  called  the  Army  of 
the  North.  Wellington  then  invested  Almeida,  thinking  it 
was  provisioned  only  for  a  foitaight,  yet  it  was  still  resistant 
the  latter  end  of  April,  when  the  Prince  of  Essling,  having 
reorganized  his  army  and  obtained  cavalry  and  gims  from 
Bessieres,  came  down  to  raise  the  blockade.  The  English 
general,  not  expecting  this  interference,  had  gone  southwards 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  Marshal  Beresford,  but  he 
returned  rapidly  when  he  heard  of  the  French  movement, 
and  fixed  on  a  field  of  battle  between  the  Agueda  and  Coa. 
There  the  ground,  though  open  and  fit  for  cavalry,  was  tra- 
versed from  east  to  west  by  three  nearly  pai-allel  rivers,  the 
Azava,  Duas  Casas,  and  Turones ;  the  first  considerable,  and 
all  liaving,  in  common  with  the  Agueda  and  Coa,  this  pecu- 
liarity, their  channels  deepen  as  the  water  flows :  mere 
streams  with  Icjw  banks  in  their  upper  courses,  they  soon 
become  foaming  torrents  rushing  along  rocky  gulfs. 
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Almeida,  iritnated  on  high  tablo-land  between  the  'I'm  one* 
and  CVta,  wis  cloHely  bluc^kiidcd,  the  light  divixiun  and  the 
cavalry  wore  on  the  Azava  covering  tlio  invosstnient,  the  rci>t 
of  the  army  was  cantoned  in  the  vilUiges  Whiud  them. 
Swollen  and  unfordablo  wujs  the  Azava.  and  tw(.  thouhand 
French  attempted  to  sei^te  the  bri<lge  ul'  Manalva  on  the 
24th.  but  the  gruimd  was  strong,  and  they  were  vigoroualy 
reptilsed  bv  Captain  Dobbs  of  the  52nd,  though  he  liad  but  a 
sin^^le  l>avonot-company  and  some  riflemen.  Next  day  Maa- 
Boim  n'a<ht'd  Ciudad  Hodrigo  in  ])erson,  and  the  liTth  ho  felt 
the  li>;li'  diviuiun  jhwIb  from  EH|)eja  to  Marialva.  On  the 
28tlj  Wellington  arrived,  and  took  iMjsition  behind  the  Duas 

CaM;u>. 

llie  AJ»^'a  was  still  difficult  to  ford,  and  Mjis-sena  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  outposts  until  the  2nd  of  May,  when  the 
waters  suicided  and  hLs  army  came  out  of  Ciudad  Kodrigu. 
The  light  divif^ion,  after  a  slight  .skinui.sh  of  horne  at  Galle- 
go.s,  retired  from  that  place  and  IL5|)eja  upon  tlie  Duas  Casas 
a  delicate  operation,  for  though  the  countr}'  V>ehind  those 
villages  was  a  fore&t,  an  open  plain  l>etween  the  woods  oftered 
the  enemy's  powerful  cavalry'  an  opjx)rtunity  of  cutting  oflf 
the  retreat ;  the  French  neglected  the  advantage  and  the 
8e|<irated  brigades  of  the  division  remained  in  the  woods 
until  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then  sjifely  crossed  the 
Du&s  Casas  at  Fueutes  Onoro,  a  beautiful  village  which  had 
been  uninjured  during  the  previous  warfare  although  occu- 
pied alternately  for  above  a  year  by  bt)th  sides.  Kverj* 
family  was  well  known  to  the  light  division,  and  it  was  with 
decfi  regret  and  indignation  they  found  tlie  i)receding  troops 
luid  pillaged  it.  leaving  shells  of  house.s  whore  three  day.s 
Ixsfore  a  friendly  population  hatl  been  living  in  comfort. 
I'his  wanton  act  wa.s  felt  indeed  so  much  by  the  whole  aniiy, 
that  eight  thousand  dollars  were  sukscribed  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, yet  the  injury  sunk  deei)er  than  the  atonement. 

Wellington  did  not  wish  to  risk  much  for  the  blockade, 
and  he  knew  Masj<ena  could  bring  down  8ui>erior  numbers- 
for  ikj  culpably  negligent  was  tlie  I'ortugueso  government 
that  their  tro4»{>M  were  starving  under  anns,  the  infantry 
abandoning  their  colours  or  drojiping  froni  extenuation  by 
thou.Hand.M,  the  cavalry  useleas :  it  waii  oven  feared  that  a 
general  dLspersion  would  take  plaoe.      Neveilheless,   when 
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the  trial  camo,  he  -would,  not  retreat,  although  his  troops, 
reduced  to  thirty-two  thousand  infantry-,  twelve  hundred 
cavalry  in  bad  condition,  and  forty-two  guns,  were  imable 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  numerous  horsemen  in  the  plain. 
His  position  was  on  the  table-land  between  the  Tui-ones 
and  the  Duas  Casas,  his  left  being  at  Fort  Conception,  his 
centre  opposite  the  village  of  Alameda,  his  right  at  Fuentes 
Onoro.  The  whole  distance  was  five  miles,  and  the  Duas 
Casas,  here  flowing  in  a  deep  ravine,  protected  the  front  of 
the  line. 

Massena  dared  not  march  by  his  own  right  upon  Almeida, 
lest  the  allies,  crossing  the  ravine  at  the  villages  of  Alameda 
and  Fuentes  Onoro,  should  fall  on  his  flartk  and  drive  him 
upon  the  Lower  Agueda :  hence,  to  cover  the  blockade, 
maintained  by  Pack's  brigade  and  an  English  regiment, 
it  was  sufficient  to  leave  the  fifth  division  near  Fort  Con- 
ception, and  the  sixth  division  opposite  Alameda,  while  the 
first  and  third  concentrated  on  a  gentle  rise  cannon-shot 
distance  behind  Fxientes  Onoro,  and  where  a  steppe  of  land 
turned  back  on  the  Turones,  becoming  rocky  as  it  ap- 
proached that  river. 

Combat  of  Fuentes  Onoro. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  French  came  up  in  three  colunma 
abreast.  The  cavalry,  the  sixth  corps,  and  Drouet's  division, 
threatened  Fuentes,  while  the  eighth  and  second  corps 
moved  against  Alameda  and  Fort  Conception,  menacing  the 
allies'  left,  which  caused  the  light  division  to  reinforce  the 
sixth.  Loison,  withoiat  orders,  now  fell  upon  Fuentes,  in 
which  were  five  battalions  detached  from  the  fii-st  and  third 
divisions.  Most  of  the  houses  were  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  but  an  old  chapel  and  some  buildings  on  a  craggy 
eminence  behind  offered  a  prominent  point  for  rallying,  and 
all  the  low  parts  were  vigorously  defended ;  j^et  the  attack 
was  so  violent  and  the  cannonade  so  heavy  the  British  aban- 
doned the  streets,  and  could  scarcely  maintain  the  upper 
ground  about  the  chajiel ;  the  commanding  officer  fell  l)adly 
wounded,  and  the  fight  was  being  lost,  when  the  24th,  the 
71st,  and  79th  regiments,  coming  down  from  the  main  posi- 
Hon,  charged  the  French  and  drove  them  quite  over  tbe 
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Dnaa  C«stu>.  During  diu  aigbt  the  duUcbmeuUt  were  with 
dfawn,  the  thrue  8U(  coaring  regimeutii  keupiiig  tho  villugu. 
wherv  twu  hundred  and  sixty  Hrituih  and  Homowhat  muru  ol 
thtf  Frunch  had  fallc-u. 

On  the  4th  Mtui>viui  arriveil,  atciuipaniod  by  Betiiiiere.s, 
who  bmught  up  twelve  bundred  cavalry  and  a  battery  uf  the 
imperial  guard.  Detiigning  tu  fight  next  morning  he  re«(ilved 
to  bold  tho  loft  of  the  allien  in  chock  wiUi  the  ^ecoud  curpe, 
and  turn  tlieir  right  witli  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Forty 
thoOMind  French  infantry  and  five  tlioui^and  horKO,  with 
thirty  j'ioces  of  artiller}',  were  imder  aimb,  and  tlioy  had 
shown  their  courage  waj>  not  abated  ;  it  wan  therefore  a  very 
daring  act  of  the  English  genei-al  to  receive  battle ;  for 
though  his  pobition,  as  far  as  Fuentee  Onoro,  wa«  htrong  and 
covered  his  commimicatiun  across  the  Coa  by  the  bridge  of 
Castello  Bom,  tlie  plain  waj>  continued  on  his  right  to  Nava 
d'Aver,  where  a  round  hill,  overlooking  all  the  coimtrj', 
oommanded  the  roads  leading  to  the  bridges  of  Seceiras  and 
Sabugal.  3Ijis.sena  cotild  therefore  have  placed  his  army  at 
once  in  battle-array  across  the  right  flank  and  attacked  the 
army  between  the  Dnas  Ca.sa8,  the  Turonea,  the  Coa  and  the 
fortrem  of  Almeida  :  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  alone  would 
then  liave  l>een  open  for  retreat.  To  prevent  this,  and  cover 
hiu  c«juununication.s  with  Sabugal  and  Seceiras,  NVellington, 
yielding  to  .Si)encer'B  suggestions,  stretched  his  right  wing 
oat  to  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver,  whore  he  placed  Julian  San- 
chez, supporting  him  with  the  seventh  division  under  General 
Hoo^toun.  This  line  of  battle  was  above  seven  miles,  besides 
the  circuit  of  blockade  ;  and  above  Fuentes  Onoro  the  Du&t, 
CaMUi  ravine  became  gradmdly  obliterated,  resolving  itself 
into  a  swampy  wood,  which  extended  to  To^o  Velho,  a  village 
half-way  Wtween  Fuuntcs  and  Nava  d'Aver. 

Battlk  of  FuKiTES  Onoro. 

MaMiena's  intention  was  to  attack  at  daybreak,  but  a  delay 
of  two  hours  occumxl  and  all  hi.s  movement*  were  plainly 
dencricd.  Tlie  eif;hth  coq*,  'withdniwn  from  Alameda  and 
■npported  by  all  tho  French  cavalrj'.  was  seen  nuirching  to 
^am  To^o  Velho  and  tho  hwamiiy  w(mh1,  loth  occupied  by 
iriQstoun's  left,  his  right    being  thrown  back   on  the  plain 
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owards  Nava  d'Aver.  The  sixth  corps  and  Drouet's  division 
were  likewise  taking  ground  to  their  left,  yet  keeping  a 
division  to  menace  Fuentes  Onoro.  At  this  sight  the  light 
division  and  the  cavalry  hastened  to  the  support  of  lioustoun, 
while  the  first  and  third  divisions  made  a  movement  parallel 
to  that  of  the  sixth  coi-ps ;  the  latter,  however,  drove  the 
seventh  division  from  P090  Velho,  and  was  gaining  gi-ound 
in  the  wood  also,  when  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division 
arrived  there  and  restored  the  fight. 

The  French  cavalry,  after  Passing  P090  Velho,  formed  an 
order  of  battle  on  the  plain  between  the  wood  and  the  hill  of 
Nava  d'Aver,  whereupon  Sanchez  retired  across  the  Turones 
partly  in  fear,  more  in  anger,  because  his  lieutenant,  having 
foolishly  ridden  close  up  to  the  enemy,  making  violent 
gestures,  was  mistaken  for  a  French  officer  and  shot  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Guards  before  the  action  commenced.  Mont- 
brun  lost  an  hour  observing  this  partida,  but  when  it  disap- 
peared he  turned  the  right  of  the  seventh  division  and 
charged  the  British  cavalry  ;  the  combat  was  unequal ;  for 
by  an  abuse  too  common,  so  many  men  had  been  drawn 
from  the  ranks  as  orderlies  to  general  officers,  and  other 
purposes,  that  not  more  than  a  thousand  English  troopers 
were  in  the  field.  The  French  therefore  with  one  .shock 
drove  in  all  the  outguards,  cut  off  Norman  Eamsay's  battery 
of  horse-artilleiy,  and  came  sweeping  in  upon  the  reser\-e8 
and  the  seventh  division. 

Their  leading  squadrons,  approaching  in  a  loose  manner, 
were  partially  checked  by  the  British,  and  then  a  great 
commotion  was  observed  in  their  main  body.  Their  troopers 
were  seen  closing  with  disorder  and  tumult  towards  one 
point,  where  a  thick  dust  arose,  and  where  loud  cries  and 
the  sparkling  of  blades  and  flashing  of  pistols  indicated  some 
extraordinaiy  occurrence.  Suddenly  the  crowd  became  ^'io- 
lently  agita-ted,  an  English  shout  pealed  high  and  clear,  the 
mass  was  rent  asunder,  and  Norman  Eamsay  burst  forth 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  batteiy,  his  horses,  breath- 
ing fire,  stretched  like  greyhoimds  along  the  plain,  the  gnus 
boimded  behind  them  like  things  of  no  weight,  and  the 
mounted  gunners  followed  close,  with  heads  bent  low  and 
pointed  weapons  in  desperate  career.  At  this  sight  Brotherton* 
•  Tiieat.-GeDeral  Brotherton. 
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..f  tho  14th  DnmfMins,  irmtantly  gnllciping  to  his  aid  with  a 
Minuilrdii,  hhi>«.keii  the  hcati  i>f  tho  jmrHuiiig  tn«>j»«,  iiml 
General  ('harle«  Stewan,*  juining  in  tho  charge,  took  the 
French  culouel  l^uuntto,  fighting  hand  to  luuid.  However 
•he  main  biniy  ciune  forward  rai>idly,  and  the  Hritibh  cavalrj' 
ro:ired  behind  the  light  diviHiun,  which  wun  thrown  into 
8qtiare« ;  tho  seventh  division,  which  was  luum  atlvanced, 
endeavonrt'd  to  do  tho  same,  but  tho  hdrseuuMi  wero  too 
quickly  ujx>n  them,  and  some  were  cut  downi;  the  remainder 
stCHtd  firm,  und  tho  l'ha«seuiu  Britanniqiies,  rungeil  l>ehind  a 
loose  stone  wall,  jjoured  such  a  fire  that  the  French  recoiled 
and  seemed  Vwwildered. 

While  these  brilliant  actions  were  passing,  the  enemy  had 
made  progress  in  the  wood  of  Vvqo  Velho,  and  a«  the  Knglish 
divisii'ns  were  sei^irated  and  the  right  wing  turned,  it  wan 
abtnulantlv  evident  the  battle  would  be  lost  if  the  original 
position  aboNO  Fuentes  Onoro  was  not  quickly  regained.  Tc 
effect  this  Wellington  ordered  the  seventh  division  to  cross 
the  Turones  and  move  down  the  left  bank  to  Frenada,  while 
the  light  division  and  the  cavalry-  retired  over  the  plain;  he 
also  withdrew  the  first  and  third  divisions,  and  the  Portn- 
gtiese,  to  the  8tepi>e  of  land  before  mentioned,  as  running 
pcrpendiculaily  from  the  ravine  u{  Fuentes  Onoro  to  ihs 
Turones. 

Craufurd,  who  luid  now  resumed  cummund  uf  the  light 
division,  covered  the  jiassageof  the  seventh  over  the  Turones, 
and  then  retired  slowly  along  tho  plain  in  squares.  The 
French  horsemen  oiittLmked  him  and  suqirisetl  a  post  of  tht» 
Guards  under  Colonel  Hill,  taking  that  ofiicer  and  fourteen 
men  prisoners,  but  continuing  their  course  against  the  42nd 
Regiment  were  repulsed.  Many  times,  this  strong  cavalr}' 
made  as  if  it  would  storm  the  light  division  8<|uares,  yet 
always  found  them  too  formidable,  and  happily  so,  for  there 
was  not  during  the  wiir  a  more  perilous  hour.  Tho  whole  of 
that  vast  plain  wiis  C"vered  with  a  conftised  multitude  of 
trr>op«,  amidst  which  the  squares  ap]>eare<l  ns  specks,  and 
there  was  a  gieat  concnrse  of  conimissariut  fuUowon., 
servants,  Uiggnge,  led  horse*,  and  pea>aints  attj-actod  by 
curiosity,  and  all  mixed  with  broken  jiicquets  and  parties 
o«imuig  ont  of  the  woods  :  the  seventh  division  was  se{>aruted 

•    L«rJ  Londontirrry. 
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by  the  Turones,  while  five  thousand  French  horsemen,  with 
fifteen  pieces  of  ai-tiller)%  were  trampling,  boundir.g,  shouting, 
and  impatient  to  charge ;  the  infantry  of  the  eighth  corps  being 
in  order  of  battle  behind  them,  and  the  wood  t)n  their-  right 
filled  with  the  sixth  corps.  If  the  latter  body,  pivoting  upon 
Fuentes,  had  come  forth  while  Drouet's  division  fell  on  that 
village,  if  the  eighth  coi-ps  had  attacked  the  light  division  and 
all  the  cavalry  had  charged,  the  loose  crowd  encumbering  the 
plain,  driven  violently  in  upon  the  fijst  division,  would  have 
intercepted  the  latter's  fire  and  broken  its  ranks :  the  battle 
would  have  been  lost. 

No  such  efibrt  was  made.  The  French  horsemen  merely 
hovered  about  Craufurd's  squares,  the  plain  was  soon  cleared, 
the  British  cavalry  took  post  behind  the  centre,  and  the 
light  division  formed  a  resei-ve  to  the  first  division,  the 
riflemen  occupying  the  rocks  on  its  right  and  connecting  it 
^vith  the  seventh  di^dsion,  which  had  arrived  at  Frenada  and 
was  again  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez.  At  sight  of  this  new 
front,  pei-pendicular  to  the  original  one  and  so  deeply  lined 
with  troops,  the  French  anny  stopped  short  and  commenced 
a  cannonade,  which  did  gi'eat  execution  amongst  the  close 
masses  of  the  allies ;  but  twelve  British  guns  replied  with 
such  vigour  that  the  enemy's  fire  abated,  their  cavalrj'  drew 
out  of  range,  and  a  body  of  infantry  attempting  to  glide 
down  the  ravine  of  the  Turones  was  repulsed  by  the  riflemen 
and  the  light  companies  of  the  Guards. 

All  this  time  a  fierce  battle  was  going  on  at  Fuentes 
Onoro.  Massena  had  directed  Drouet  to  cany  this  village 
when  Montbrun's  cavalry  first  turned  the  right  wing,  it  was 
however  two  hours  later  ere  the  attack  commenced.  The 
three  British  regiments  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but, 
ovei-matched  in  number  and  unaccustomed  to  the  desultory 
fighting  of  light  troops,  they  were  pierced  and  divided ;  two 
companies  of  the  79th  were  taken,  theii"  Colonel,  Cameron, 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  to-mi  was  car- 
ried :  the  upper  part  was  however  stiffly  held  and  the  mus- 
ketiy  was  incessant. 

Had  the  attack  been  made  earlier,  and  all  Drouet's  di^-i- 
sion  thrown  frankly  into  the  fight,  while  the  t>ixth  coi-ps 
from  the  wood  of  Po<jo  Velho  closely  turned  Fuentes  Onoro, 
the  latter  must  have  been  forced  and  the  now  position  falsi- 
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fieU.  Bnt  Wellington,  having  now  all  hiK  rescrveti  in  hand, 
detuchod  conHidiTithlu  n>a^^l<H  toMUp]Mirt  tho  fight,  and  an  the 
Fivnch  reinforfetl  thi'ir  trooiw,  thu  whole  of  tlie  sixth  coj-jih 
and  i>art  of  Droiiet's  were  finally  cugiiged.  At  one  time  tlio 
fighting  wa«  un  tho  bunks  of  tho  htiujini  and  the  lower 
huuscM,  at  another  on  thu  heights  und  urotnd  the  chapel, 
and  Home  of  the  enemy's  Hkinuishcre  oven  jHJuetrated  towarda 
the  main  position;  yet  tho  village  was  never  entirely  abau- 
done<l  by  the  defenders,  and  in  one  charge  against  a  heavy 
mass  on  the  chaj>el  eminence  a  great  nuinl>cr  of  Ficnch  fell. 
Thus  tho  tight  lasted  tintil  evening,  when  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  was  abandoned  by  hotYi  pailies,  tho  British  ludding 
the  <  hiii>el  and  ci"agH,  the  French  retiring  about  cannon-shot 
distance  from  the  stream. 

After  the  action  a  brigade  of  the  light  division  relieved 
the  regiments  in  the  village,  a  slight  demonstration  by  tho 
second  corps,  near  Fort  Conception,  was  checked  by  a 
battalion  of  tho  Lnsitanian  legion,  and  both  armies  remained 
in  oliservation.  Fifteen  bundled  men  and  (■flficers,  of  which 
three  hundred  were  prisoners,  constituted  the  loss  of  the 
allies.  That  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  be 
near  five  thousand,  but  this  was  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  four  hundred  dead  were  Ijnng  about  Fuentes  Onoro. 
Having  had  charge  to  bun>*  the  carcasses  at  that  pt>int,  I  can 
afHrm,  that  ab<jut  the  village  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bodies  were  to  be  found,  more  than  one- third  of  which 
Wfiu  British. 


Evacuation  or  Auieida. 

Massena  retired  on  the  10th  across  the  Agueda,  and  was 
relieved  in  his  command  by  Marmont.  lie  fate  of  Almeida 
wRfl  then  decided,  yet  its  brave  governor,  Brennier,  who  had 
been  exchanged  after  the  battle  of  Vimicro,  carried  t'ff  the 
parrison.  He  liad  fifteen  hundred  men  and  during  the  battle 
had  skirmished  Ix.ldly  with  the  Ydockading  forte,  while  loud 
explosions.  Kup|H>sed  to  be  signals,  were  frequent  in  the 
place.  \\  hen  all  hoj^  of  succotir  vanished,  a  French  sol- 
dier, nanu'd  Tillet,  penetrated  in  unifonn  through  the  j><>8t8 
of  blockade,  rarrying  un  order  to  evacUHte  tho  fortress  and 
rejoin  the  army  by  Barl«  de  Bueroo.  Meanwhile  the  British 
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general,  pL^icing  the  light  division  in  its  old  position  on  the 
Azava  with  cavaliy-posts  on  the  Lower  Agueda,  had  desired 
Sir  William.  Erskine  to  send  the  4th  Regiment  to  Barba  de 
Puerco,  and  directed  General  Alexander  Campbell  to  con- 
tinue the  bhjckade  with  the  sixth  division  and  Pack's  bri- 
gade. Campbell's  dispositions  were  negligently  made  and 
negligently  executed.  Erskme  transmitted  no  orders  to  the 
4th  Regiment,  and  Brennier  resolved  to  force  his  way 
through  the  blockading  troops.  An  open  country  and  a 
double  line  of  posts  gi-eatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise,  yet  he  was  resolute  not  only  to  cut  his  own  pas- 
sage but  to  render  the  fortress  useless.  In  this  \'iew  he  had 
mined  the  principal  bastions,  and  destroyed  his  guns  by  a 
singidar  expedient,  firing  several  at  the  same  moment  with 
heavy  charges  but  placing  the  muzzles  of  aU  but  one 
against  the  sides  of  the  others ;  thus  while  some  shots  flew 
towards  the  besiegers  others  destroyed  the  pieces  without 
attracting  notice :  these  were  the  explosions  supposed  to  be 
signals. 

At  midnight  on  the  10th  he  sprung  his  mines  and  in  a 
compact  column  broke  through  the  picquets,  passing  between 
the  quarters  of  the  resei-ves  with  a  nicety  proving  his  talent 
and  his  coolness.  Pack,  following  with  a  few  men  collected 
on  the  instant,  plied  him  with  a  constant  fije,  yet  coidd  not 
shake  or  retard  his  column,  which  in  silence  gained  the 
rough  country  leading  upon  Barba  de  Puerco,  where  it 
halted  just  as  daylight  broke.  Pack  still  pursued,  and 
knowing  some  English  dragoons  were  a  short  distance  off 
sent  an  officer  to  bring  them  out  upon  the  French  flank,  thus 
occasioning  a  slight  skirmish  and  consequent  delay.  The 
other  troops  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  explosion  of  the 
mines,  thinking  them  a  repetition  of  Brennier's  previous 
practice,  but  Pack's  fire  had  roused  them,  the  36th  Regiment 
was  now  close  at  hand,  and  the  4th  also,  having  heard  the 
firing,  was  rapidly  gaining  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
Brennier  drove  off"  the  cavalry  and  was  again  in  march,  yet 
the  infantry,  throwing  off  their  knapsacks,  overtook  him  as 
he  descended  the  deep  chasm  of  Barba  de  Puerco  and  killed 
or  wounded  many,  taking  three  hundred,  but  the  36th  Regi- 
ment rashly  passing  the  bridge  was  repidsed  with  a  loss  of 
forty  men.     Had  Erskine  given  the  4th  Regiment  its  orders. 
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tlie  French  column  would  have  been  lost,  and  Lord  Welling- 
ton, Htung  by  this  event,  and  iiritated  by  previous  exumpleh 
of  inidisciplined  valour,  it^ucd  thiw  strung  rebuke.  "  Tlie 
officers  of  the  army  vuiy  depend  upon  it  Uuit  tite  eiwvty  to  \chom  tltey 
an  opposed  is  not  less  prudent  than  powei'ful,  Xoticitfistanding  wliat 
has  been  printed  in  gazettes  and  neicsjxij)ers,  \ce  /lave  never  seen  small 
bodies  unsupported  successfully  opjwsed  to  large ;  nor  has  the  expe- 
rience of  any  ojficer  realized  the  stories  vchich  all  have  read  o/uhole 
armies  beinrf  driven  by  a  /tand/ul  of  light  infantry  and  dragoons  '' 
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BOOK   V. 

Combat  of  Campo  Mayor  —  First  English  Siege  oi  Badajos  —  Battle  of 
Albuera  —  Renewed  Siege  of  Badajos  —  First  Assault  of  Christoval 
—  Second  Assault  on  Christoval. 

Combat  of  Campo  Mayor. 

It  has  "been  shown  how  Beresford  was  sent  to  oppose  Soult 
beyond  the  Tagus,  btit  the  latter,  disturbed  by  the  battle  of 
Barosa,  which  put  all  Andalusia  in  commotion,  had  returned 
to  Seville,  leaving  Mortier  to  continue  the  operations. 
Campo  Mayor  suiTendered  the  21st  of  March,  and  four  days 
after,  Latour  Mauboiug,  having  to  bring  away  the  battering 
traia  and  a  convoy  of  provisions,  issued  from  the  gates  with 
nine  hundred  cavalr^^  three  battalions  of  infantrj^  some 
horse-artillery  and  sixteen  heavy  guns,  all  in  column  of 
march,  just  as  Beresford  emerged  from  an  adjacent  forest 
with  twentj'-  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavaliy  and 
eighteen  field-pieces.  An  astonishing  apparition  this  was 
to  the  French,  for  so  adroitly  had  Wellington,  while  seem- 
ingly absorbed  in  the  piu'suit  of  Massena,  organized  thi& 
army,  that  its  existence  was  only  made  known  by  its 
presence. 

All  Beresford's  cavaliy,  supported  by  a  field  batteiy  and 
a  detachment  of  infantry  under  Colonel  Colbome,*  were 
close  up  ere  the  enemy  knew  of  their  approach,  and  the 
horsemen,  sweeping  by  their  left  round  the  town  and 
moving  along  gentle  slopes,  gradually  formed  a  crescent 
about  the  French,  who  were  retreating  along  the  road  to 
Badajos.  Colbome  was  ihen  coming  up  at  a  run,  a  division 
was  seen  behind  him,  and  the  French  infantry  formed 
squares,  supported  by  their  cavalry,  while  their  battering 
guns  and  baggage  hurried  on.  General  Long,  holding  back 
his  hea\y  cavalry,  directed  some  Portuguese  squadrons,  and 
the  18th  Light  Dragoons  under  Colonel  Head,  to  charge. 
Head,  galloping  forward  under  a  fire  from  the  square,  was 

•  Now  Lord  Seaton. 
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met  half-way  by  the  French  hussars  with  louse  reins,  and 
tierc-ely  they  came  together,  and  many  went  down  on  both 
hides,  yet  those  who  kept  the  wuldle  drove  clean  through 
each  other,  re-funued,  mid  again  charged  in  the  wane  feaii'ul 
mtumer!  Despenitely  all  st niggled  for  victor}',  Imt  Head'rt 
tnxjpers  riding  close  and  on  better  cluirgers  overthrew  horse 
and  man.  and  the  hiussars  dispersed,  yet  still  fighting  ic 
small  bodies  ^vith  the  Portuguese,  while  the  British  squad- 
ron, passing  under  the  fire  of  the  square  without  flinching, 
rode  forward,  hewing  down  the  gunners  of  the  battering 
train  and  seeking  to  head  the  long  line  of  convoy. 

They  thought  the  heavy  dragoons,  the  infantry  and  the 
artillery,  marching  behind  them,  woiild  suffice  to  dispose  of 
the  enemies  they  passed,  but  Beresford  took  a  diflerent 
view.  He  stopped  a  charge  of  the  heavj'  dragoons  ;  he 
suffered  only  two  guns  to  open  when  six  were  at  hand ;  he 
even  silenced  those  two  after  a  few  rounds,  and  let  the 
French  recover  their  battering  train,  rally  their  hussars,  and 
retreat  in  safety.  Meanwhile  the  13th  and  some  of  the  Por- 
tuguese dragoons  reached  the  bridge  of  Badajos  and  there 
captured  more  guns,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  fire  of  the 
fortress,  and  being  followed  by  Mortier  and  met  by  Latour 
Maubourg's  retreating  column  lost  some  men,  but  passing  by 
the  flanks  they  e8ca])ed,  to  be  publicly  censured  by  Beres- 
ford! The  admiration  of  the  army  consoled  them.  One 
hundred  of  the  allies  were  killed,  or  hurt,  and  seventy  taken  ; 
the  French  lost  only  three  hundred  and  a  howitzer,  but  the 
colonel  of  hussars,  Chamorin,  a  distinguished  officer,  fell  in 
single  combat  with  a  trooper  of  the  13th  Dragoons,  an  Irish- 
man of  astonishing  might,  whose  sword  went  through  helmet 
and  head  with  a  single  blow. 

First  English  Sikue  of  Badajos. 
Mortier  now  resigned  the  command  to  Latour  Maubourg, 
who  spread  his  foragei-s  fifty  miles  abroad  to  gather  pro- 
vinionfl  for  Badajos,  which  General  Phillipon,  one  of  the 
best  governors  that  ever  defended  a  fortress,  was  \%'ith 
scanty  means  striving  to  prepare  for  a  siege.  Beresford,  by 
adopting  a  wrong  line  of  oj^eraiiona,  lost  time,  his  firet  bridge 
was  swept  away  by  floiids,  he  passed  the  (juadiana  with 
some  difficidtv  at  Jenimenha,  and  a  squadron  of  the   13th 
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Dragoons  was  carried  off  bodily  by  the  French  at  that  place ; 
but  he  reduced  Olivenza,  drove  Latour  Maubourg  into  the 
Morena,  and  defeated  two  regiments  of  cavalry  near  Usagre  : 
he  however  neglected  to  restrain  the  garrison  of  Badajos,  by 
which  he  gave  Phillipon  time  and  license  to  prepare  for 
resistance — a  great  error  and  pregnant  with  terrible  conse- 
quences. His  field  operations  were  inadequate  to  his  means, 
for  he  was  not  only  master  of  the  open  country  with  his  own 
troops,  but  had  been  joined  by  the  captain -general  Castanos 
with  the  fifth  Spanish  army,  and  was  in  communication  with 
Ballesteros  and  Blake,  co-operating  Spanish  generals,  at  the 
head  of  considerable  bodies.  In  this  state  he  was  first  rein- 
forced with  a  German  brigade  from  Lisbon  under  General 
Alten,  and  then  Wellington  arrived  from  the  north. 

He  came  the  21st  of  April  and  immediately  changed  the 
direction  of  the  warfare.  Looking  to  Badajos,  and  feeling 
the  value  of  time,  he  instantly  forded  the  Guadiana  and 
pushed  close  to  it  with  the  Geiman  troops  and  some  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  to  take  a  convoy  going  into  the  place,  but  the 
governor  sallied,  the  convoy  escaped,  and  the  allies  lost  a 
hundred  men.  Beresford  had  been  contemptuous  of  Soult's 
power  and  resolution  to  disturb  the  siege ;  but  Wellington 
had  learned  to  respect  that  marshal's  energy  and  resources, 
and  knowing  well  he  would  come  with  strength  and  danger, 
refused  to  invest  the  place  until  the  Spanish  generals  con- 
sented to  the  following  co-operation,  Blake  to  bring  his 
army  from  Ayamonte,  and  in  concert  with  Ballesteros  and 
the  cavalry  of  Castanos  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  Morena. 
Castanos,  furnishing  three  battalions  for  the  siege,  to  support 
the  other  Spanish  generals.  The  British  covering  troops  to 
be  in  second  line  having  their  point  of  concentration  for 
battle  at  Albuera,  a  village  centrically  placed  with  respect  to 
the  roads  leading  from  Andalusia  to  Badajos.  ^^^lile  awaiting 
the  Spaniards*  consent  he  prepared  the  means  of  siege,  yet 
under  great  difficulties. 

The  Portuguese  government  had  reported  that  guns,  pro- 
visions, boats,  stores  and  means  of  carriage  had  been  actually 
collected  for  the  operation :  this  was  false.  The  battering 
train  and  stores  for  the  attack  had  therefore  to  be  taken  from 
Elvas,  and  as  it  was  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  fortress  to 
preserve  its  armament,  and  the  Guadiana  had  again  carried 
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away  tho  bridge  at  Jenmionha,  that  direct  line  uf  comiuuni- 
cation  was  given  up  for  the  circuituUK  one  of  Merida,  whero 
a  8tono  bridgo  rendered  all  safe.  But  then  political  dilh- 
cultiee  arutie.  llie  I'urtiiguese  govommeiit  wajs  on  the  jHjiut 
of  declaring  war  against  Spain,  whieh  made  tho  SiMiniiih 
geuomls  delay  iisseut  to  tho  plan  of  co-«jj)eration,  and  in  tho 
midtft  of  this  cuniiiiiion  Ma^isena's  advance  recalled  W  elling- 
ton  to  fight  the  battle  of  Fueutes  Unoro. 

As  Lat(.)ur  Maubourg  still  held  on  to  Estremadura  and 
foraged  the  feitile  districts,  Colonel  Colborae,  a  umn  of 
singular  talent  for  war,  was  sent  with  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
some  htirsemen  and  guns  to  curb  his  inroadis.  In  concert 
with  Coiuit  I'enne  Yillemur,  a  commander  of  Spanish  cavaliy, 
he  intercepted  several  convoys,  forced  the  French  troops  to 
quit  many  frontier  to^^'ns,  and  acted  with  so  much  address, 
^at  Latour  Maubourg  went  into  the  Morena,  thinking  a 
great  force  was  at  hand.  Colbome  then  attempted  to  sui-piiso 
the  fortified  post  of  Bonelcazar.  Hiding  on  to  the  draw- 
bridge in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  he  siunmoned  the  com- 
mandant to  surrender,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  himself 
from  a  Spanish  army  which  was  coming  up  and  would  give 
no  quarter  ;  the  French  officer  was  amazed  at  the  appearance 
of  the  part}*,  yet  hesitated,  whereupon  Colbome,  perceiving 
he  would  not  jneld,  galloped  off  imder  a  few  sti-aggling  shot 
and  soon  after  rejoined  the  army  without  loss.  During  his 
absence,  the  Spanish  generals  had  acceded  to  \\  elliuglon's 
proposition,  Blake  was  in  march,  the  Guadiana  had  subsided 
and  the  siege  w£is  undertaken. 

General  \N'illiam  Stewart  invested  Badajos  the  5th  of  May, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  where  the  principal  featmes 
were  an  ancient  castle  and  some  out-works. 

On  the  8th  General  Luinley  invested  Christoval,  an  isolated 
fort  or  citiulol,  on  the  other  bank  of  tho  Guadiana,  which 
commandud  the  bridgo;  but  this  oixji-ation  wai>  n^t  well 
combined,  and  eixtj'  French  dragoons,  moNing  under  tho 
fire  of  the  place,  maintained  a  shai-p  skirmish  beyond  the 
walls. 

Thus  the  first  serious  siege  undertaken  by  the  British  army 
in  tho  I'eninsula  was  commenced,  and,  to  the  discredit  of  tho 
Engli.sh  guveniment,  no  aiiuy  wa-s  ever  wm-se  provided  for 
Kuch  an  eutoq)iise.     The  engineeiii  wei-e  zealous,  and  somo 
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of  them  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  their  business,  but  the 
ablest  trembled  at  their  utter  destitution.  Without  sappers 
and  miners,  or  a  soldier  who  knew  how  to  carrj'  on  an 
approach  under  fire,  they  were  compelled  to  attack  a  foilress 
defended  by  the  most  practised  and  scientific  troops  of  the 
age ;  hence  the  best  officers  and  boldest  soldiers  were  forced 
to  saciifice  themselves  in  a  lamentable  manner,  to  compensate 
for  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  a  government  always 
ready  to  plunge  into  war  without  the  slightest  care  for  what 
was  necessary  to  obtain  success.  The  sieges  carried  on  by 
the  British  in  Spain  were  a  succession  of  butcheries,  because 
the  commonest  materials  and  means  necessary  for  their  art 
were  denied  to  the  engineers. 

To  breach  the  castle,  while  batteries  established  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  took  it  in  reverse,  and  false 
attacks  were  made  against  the  out- works,  was  the  plan 
adopted;  but  San  Chris  to  val  was  to  be  reduced  before  the 
batteries  against  the  castle  could  be  constructed ;  wherefore 
on  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  captain  of  engineers.  Squire,  waa 
ordered  to  break  ground  there  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
yards.  The  moon  shone  bright,  he  was  ill  provided  with 
tools,  and  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
fort,  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  town ;  hence  he  worked  with 
loss  until  the  10th,  and  then  the  French  in  a  sally  entered 
his  battery ;  they  were  driven  back,  but  the  allies  pm-sued  too 
hotly,  were  caught  with  grape  and  lost  four  hundred  men. 
Thus  five  engineers  and  seven  hundred  officers  and  soldierp 
of  the  line  were  already  inscribed  upon  the  bloody  list  of 
victims  offered  to  this  Moloch,  and  only  one  small  battery 
against  an  outwork  was  completed !  On  the  1 1th  it  opened, 
and  before  sunset  the  fii'e  of  the  enemy  had  disabled  four  of 
its  five  guns  and  killed  many  soldiers.  No  other  restdt  could 
be  expected.  The  concert  essential  to  success  in  double 
operations  had  been  neglected  by  Beresford.  Squire  was  ex- 
posed to  the  undivided  fire  of  the  fortress  before  the  ap- 
proaches against  the  castle  were  even  commenced,  and  the 
false  attacks  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  the  enemy. 

To  check  future  sallies  a  second  batter^"  was  erected 
against  the  bridge-head,  yet  this  was  also  overmatched,  and 
Beresford,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  French  army 
was  again  in  movement,  then  arrested  the  progress^  of  all  the 
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works.  On  the  12th,  bolieviug  thin  infoniiation  premature, 
he  directed  the  troucho**  to  be  ojKJiied  ugjiinwt  the  castle ;  but 
the  intelligence  was  coulirmod  at  twelve  o'clock  'n  tlie  night, 
and  measures  wore  taken  to  raise  the  siege. 


Battle  of  Albdera. 

Soult  hatl  reeolved  to  succour  Badajos  the  moment  he 
heard  that  Beresford  was  in  Estremadura,  and  the  latter's 
tardiness  gave  him  time  to  tranquillise  his  province  and 
arrange  a  system  of  resistance  to  the  allied  army  in  the  Isla 
during  his  absence.  Beresford  believed  he  was  trembling  for 
Andalusia.  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious.  He  had 
seventy  thousand  fighting  men  there,  and  Drouet,  who  had 
quitted  Massena  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
Onoro,  was  in  march  for  that  province  with  eleven  thousand, 
by  the  way  of  Toledo. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Soult  quitted  Seville  with  three 
thousand  heavy  dragoons,  thirty  gims,  and  two  strong  bri- 
gades of  infantry-  under  the  generals  ^Verle  and  Godinot. 

llie  13th  a  junction  was  effected  with  Latour  Maubourg, 
who  assumed  the  command  of  the  heavj-  cavaby,  resigning 
the  fiflh  corps  to  General  Girard. 

On  the  14th,  having  reached  Villa  Franca,  thirty  miles 
from  Badajos,  Soult  caused  his  heaviest  guns  to  fire  salvos  in 
the  night  to  notify  his  approach  to  the  garrison.  This  expe- 
dient failed,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  the  whole  French 
army  was  concentrated  at  Santa  Marta. 

Beresford  had  raised  the  siege  in  the  night  of  the  12th, 
against  the  wish  of  the  chief  engineer,  who  promised  him 
the  place  in  three  days  I  This  promise  was  nou<:;ht,  and  had 
it  been  good  Soult  would  yet  have  surprised  him  in  his 
trenches :  his  firmness  therefore  saved  the  amiy,  and  his 
arrangements  for  carrying  off  the  stores  were  well  executed. 
By  twelve  o'clock  on  the  If^th  the  guns  and  stores  were 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guatliana,  the  gabions  and  fascine.^ 
were  burnt,  tlie  flying-bridge  removed ;  all  being  so  well 
ma.sked  by  the  fourth  division,  which  in  concert  with  the 
Spaniujds  continued  to  maintain  the  investment,  that  a  sally 
4N1  the  reargxiard,  in  which  some  Portuguese  picquets  were 
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rouglily  treated,  first  told  the  French  the  siege  was  raised — 
of  the  caxise  they  were  still  ignorant, 

Beiesford  held  a  conference  with  the  Spanish  generals  at 
Valverde  on  the  13th,  and  the  chief  command  was  ceded  to 
him  by  the  management  of  Castanos,  to  the  discontent  of 
Blake,  who  soon  showed  his  ill-^vill.  It  was  agreed  to  receive 
battle  at  the  village  of  Albnera,  Ballesteros'  and  Blake's 
corps  had  then  united,  and  Blake  engaged  to  bring  them  into 
line  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  15th.  Meanwhile,  Badajos 
being  tlie  centre  of  an  arc  sweeping  through  Valverde,  Albu- 
era  and  Talavera  Eeal,  it  was  arranged  that  Blake  should 
watch  the  roads  on  the  right ;  the  British  and  fifth  Spanish 
army  those  leading  upon  the  centre,  and  Madden's  Portuguese 
cavalry  those  on  the  left.  The  main  body  of  the  British 
could  thus  reach  Albuera  by  a  half  march,  as  no  part  of  the  arc 
was  more  than  four  leagues  from  Badajos,  and  the  enemy  was 
still  eight  leagues  from  Albuera :  Beresford  therefore,  thinking 
he  could  not  be  forestalled  on  any  point  of  importance,  kept 
the  fourth  division  in  the  trenches. 

On  the  14th  Colbome  rejoined  the  army,  Madden  took  post 
at  Talavera  Eeal,  Blake  was  in  march  and  his  dragoons  had 
joined  the  Anglo-Portuguese  cavalry  under  General  Long, 
who  was  at  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
occupied  the  left  half  of  the  Albuera  position,  a  ridge  four 
miles  long,  having  the  stream  of  the  Ai'oya  Val  de  Sevilla  in 
rear  and  the  Albuera  in  front.  The  ascent  from  the  last 
river  was  easy  for  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  advance  of 
the  centre  were  the  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera — the 
former  commanded  by  a  battery,  the  latter  occupied  by 
Alten's  GeiTaans.  Behind  Alten,  the  second  division,  under 
William  Stewart,  formed  one  line,  the  right  on  a  command- 
ing hill  over  which  the  Valverde  road  passed,  the  left  on 
the  road  of  Badajos,  beyond  which  the  array  was  continued 
on  two  lines  by  the  Poi"tuguese  troops  under  Hamilton  and 
Collins. 

The  right  of  the  ground  being  roughest,  highest,  and 
broadest,  was  left  open  for  Blake,  because  Beresford,  think- 
ing the  hill  on  the  Valverde  road  the  key  of  the  position  as 
covering  the  only  line  of  retreat,  was  desirous  to  secure  it 
with  his  own  troops.     The  fourth  division  and  the  infantry 
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of  the  fifth  Spanish  army  were  still  before  Boilujus,  but  had 
orders  tu  iLaruh  on  the  tirHt  signal. 

About  three  u'clnck  uu  the  evening  uf  the  loth,  Ueresfurd 
being  on  the  left,  the  whulo  mass  of  the  allied  cavalry,  closely 
followed  by  the  Fiemh  light  liorKeiuen.  came  jK)uring  in 
from  Siinta  Marta,  and  tinding  no  infantry  lieyond  the  Albuera 
to  support  tliem  juissed  that  river  in  retreat.  The  wooded 
heights  on  the  right  bank  being  thus  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  his  force  and  dispositions  were  eftectually  concealed 
and  the  strength  of  the  position  was  already  sajijied.  Beres- 
ford  was  disijuieted,  he  formed  a  temporary  right  wing  with 
his  cavalry  and  artilleiy,  stretched  his  picquets  along  the 
rL*d  by  which  Blake  was  exj)ected,  and  sent  officers  to 
hoijten  his  movements  ;  that  general  had  only  a  few  miles  of 
good  road  to  march  and  promised  to  be  in  line  at  noon,  yet 
did  not  even  bring  up  his  van  before  eleven  at  night,  nor 
his  rear  before  three  in  the  morning. 

Cole  and  Madden  were  now  called  up.  The  order  failed 
to  reach  Madden  ;  biit  Cole  brought  the  infantry  of  the  fifth 
army,  two  squadrons  of  Portuguese  cavaliy,  and  two  brigades 
of  his  o\\'n  division  to  Albuera  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  :  his  third  brigade  having  invested 
San  Christoval  was  unable  to  pass  the  Guadiana  above 
Badajos,  and  was  in  march  by  Jerumenha.  Cole's  Spanish 
troops  joined  Blake  (;n  the  right,  the  two  brigades  of  the 
fourth  division  were  di-awn  up  in  columns  behind  the 
8eo<jnd  division,  the  Portuguese  squadrons  reinforced  Colonel 
Otway,  whose  horsemen,  of  the  same  nation,  were  pushed 
forwards  in  front  of  the  left  wing:  all  the  rest  of  the 
allied  cavalry  was  concentrated  behind  the  centre,  and 
Beresford,  dissatisfied  with  General  Long,  gave  Lumley  the 
chief  command. 

'ITiirty  thousand  infantrv,  more  than  two  thousand  cavalrv, 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillar}-,  eighteen  being  nine- 
pounders,  were  now  in  line;  but  one  biigjide  of  the  fourth 
division  was  still  absent,  the  British  infantry,  the  ])ith  and 
strength  of  battle,  did  not  exceed  .seven  thousand,  and 
alreadv  Bl.ike's  arrogance  was  sliaking  Beresford's  authority. 
Tlie  French  had  forty  guns,  four  thoiisand  veteran  cavjJry 
»nd  ninsteen  tliousand  chosen  infantry:  obedient  to  one 
discipline,  animated  by  one  national  Jeeling,    fheir  compo- 
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sition  Gompeusated  for  the  want  of  numbers,  and  their 
general's  talent  was  immeasurably  greater  than  his  adver- 
sary's. 

Soult  examined  Beresford's  position  without  hindrance  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th.  He  knew  the  fourth  division  was 
then  before  Badajos,  heard  that  Blake  would  not  arrive 
before  the  17th,  and  resolved  to  attack  next  morning,  having 
detected  all  the  weakness  of  the  English  order  of  battle. 
The  hill  in  the  centre,  commanding  the  Valverde  road,  was 
undoubtedly  the  key  of  the  position  if  an  attack  was  made 
pai-allel  to  the  front ;  but  Soult  saw  that  on  the  right,  the 
rough  broad  heights  trended  back  towards  the  Valverde 
road,  looking  into  the  rear  of  Beresford's  line,  and  if  he 
could  suddenly  place  his  masses  there  he  might  roll  up  the 
right  on  the  centre  and  push  it  into  the  valley  of  the  Aroya : 
the  Valverde  road  could  then  be  seized,  the  retreat  cut,  and 
his  strong  cavalry  would  complete  the  victor}\ 

Beresford's  right  and  Soult's  left  were  only  divided  by  a 
hill  about  cannon-shot  from  each.  Separated  from  the  allies 
by  the  Albuera,  from  the  French  by  a  rivulet  called  the 
Feria,  this  height  was  neglected  by  Beresford :  but  Soult  in 
the  night  placed  behind  it  the  greatest  part  of  his  artillery 
under  General  Euty,  the  fifth  corps  tmder  Girard,  the  heavy 
cavalry  under  Latour  Maubourg ;  thus  concentrating  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  thirty  guns  within  ten  minutes'  march  of 
Beresford's  right  wing :  and  yet  that  general  could  not  see  a 
man,  or  draw  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  plan  of  attack. 
The  light  cavalry,  the  brigades  of  Godinot  and  Werle,  and 
ten  guns  remained.  These  were  placed  in  the  woods  which 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Feria  towards  its  confluence  with  the 
Albuera.  AVerle  was  in  resei"V'e,  Godinot  Avas  to  attack  the 
village  and  bridge,  bear  strongly  against  Beresford's  centre, 
attract  his  attention,  separate  his  wings,  and  double  up  his 
right  when  the  principal  attack  should  be  developed. 

Blake  and  Cole  brought  up  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
men,  the  first  joining  in  the  night,  the  second  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  after  the  action  was  begun  ;  yet  so  defectively 
had  Beresford  occupied  his  position  that  Soult.  though  he 
saw  how  the  allied  army  had  been  reinforced,  made  no 
change  of  disposition.  At  nine  o'clock  Godinot  emerged 
from  the  woods  with  his  division  in  one  heavv  column, 
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preceded  by  a  battery  of  ten  pins ;  he  was  flanked  by  the 
light  cavalrv,  fulliAved  by  W  eile's  division,  and  made  straight 
for  the  bridge  of  Albuem.  attempting  with  a  sharji  cannoujide 
and  musketry  to  force  a  passage.  Cienerul  Briche,  being  on 
his  right,  now  led  two  hussar  regiments  do^N-n  the  river  in 
obsers-ation  of  Otway's  horsemen,  while  the  French  lancers 
passed  the  stream  above  bridge.  The  3rd  Dragoon  Guards 
drove  the  hmcers  back,  and  Dickson's  Poiliigiiese  guns, 
from  a  nsing  ground  above  the  vilhige,  plougiied  through 
Godinots  column,  which  crowded  towards  the  bridge 
altlutugh  the  water  was  fordable  above  and  below. 

These  feints  along  the  front  did  not  deceive  l>eresfoid, 
he  saw  Werle  did  not  follow  Godinot  closely,  and  felt  the 
principal  eflbrt  would  be  on  the  right ;  he  therefore  desired 
Blake  to  throw  part  of  his  first  and  all  his  second  line  across 
the  broad  part  of  the  hills,  at  right  angles  to  their  actual 
front.  ITien  drawing  the  Portuguese  infantry  of  the  left 
wing  to  the  centre,  he  sent  a  brigade  to  support  Altcn  at  the 
bridge,  and  directed  Hamilton  to  hold  the  others  in  hand  as 
a  general  reserve.  ITie  13th  Dragoons  he  posted  near  the 
river  above  bridge,  and  sent  the  second  English  division  to 
support  Blake.  The  horse-artillen,-,  and  cavalrv  under 
Lumley,  and  Cole's  division,  took  ground  to  their  right. 
the  two  first  on  a  small  plain  behind  the  Aroya  stream, 
the  last  about  half  musket-shot  behind  them.  This  done, 
Beresford  galloped  to  Blake,  who  had  refused  to  change  his 
front,  and  with  great  heat  told  Colonel  Hardinge,  the  bearer 
of  the  order,  the  real  attack  was  at  the  village  and  bridge ; 
he  was  entreated  to  obey,  but  was  obstinate  until  Beresford 
arrived  in  person,  and  then  only  assented  because  the 
enemy's  columns  were  appearing  on  his  flank,  acting  how- 
ever with  such  pedantic  slowness,  that  Beresfoid,  impatient 
of  his  folly,  took  the  direction  in  person. 

Great  was  the  confusion  and  delay  thus  occasioned,  and 
ere  the  troops  were  fonned  the  French  were  amongst  them. 
For  scarcely  had  Godinot  engaged  Alten's  brigade,  when 
VVerle,  leaving  only  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  to  support 
the  former,  and  some  squadrons  to  watih  the  l.'ith  Dragoons 
and  connect  the  attacks,  countennarrhed  and  gained  the 
rear  of  the  fifth  corps  as  it  was  mounting  the  hill  on  the 
right  of  the  allies.  The  light  cavalry',  also  (juitting  Godinot- 
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crossed  the  Albuera  aboTe  bridge,  ascended  the  left  hsuuk  at 
a  gallop,  and  sweeping  round  the  rear  of  the  fifth  corps 
joined  Latour  Maubourg,  who  was  already  in  face  of  Lum- 
ley's  squadi'ons !  Half-an-hour  had  thus  sufficed  to  render 
Beresford's  position  nearly  desperate ;  for  two-thirds  of  the 
French  had  been  thrown  in  order  of  battle  across  his  right, 
while  his  army,  disordered  and  of  different  nations,  was  stiU 
in  the  act  of  changing  its  front.  Vainly  he  strove  to  get 
the  Spaniards  forward  and  make  room  for  Stewart's  division, 
the  French  guns  opened,  their  infantry  threw  out  a  heavy 
musketry  fire,  their  cavalry  menaced  different  points,  and 
the  Spaniards,  falling  fast,  di-ew  back.  Soult  thought  the 
whole  army  was  yielding,  he  pushed  forward  his  columns, 
his  reserves  came  up  the  hill,  and  General  Ruty  placed  all 
the  French  batteries  in  position. 

At  this  moment  William  Stewart  reached  the  foot  of  the 
height  with  the  brigade  under  Colbome,  and  that  able  offi- 
cer, seeing  the  confusion  above,  desired  to  form  in  order  of 
battle  previous  to  mounting;  but  Stewart,  whose  boiling 
courage  generally  overlaid  his  judgment,  heedlessly  led  up 
in  column  of  companies,  passed  the  Spanish  right  and  at- 
tempted to  open  a  line  as  the  battalions  anived :  he  could 
not  do  It,  for  so  galling  was  the  French  fire  that  the  fore- 
most troops  impatiently  charged,  heavy  rain  obscured  the 
view,  and  four  regiments  of  hussars  and  lancers,  which, 
unseen,  had  gained  the  right  flank,  immediately  galloped 
upon  the  rear  of  the  disordered  brigade  and  slew  or  took 
two-thii'ds :  the  31st  only,  being  still  in  column,  escaped 
this  charge  and  maintained  its  gi'ound,  while  the  French 
horsemen,  riding  violently  over  everything  else,  penetrated 
to  all  paiis  and  captiu-ed  six  guns.  The  tumult  was  gi-eat, 
and  a  lancer  fell  upon  Beresford,  but  he,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  putting  the  spear  aside,  cast  the  trooper  from  his 
saddle,  and  then  a  shift  of  wind  blowed  aside  the  smoke  and 
mist,  whereupon  Lumley,  seeing  the  mischief  from  the  plain 
below,  sent  foui'  squadrons  up  against  the  straggling  hussars 
and  cut  many  off.  Penne  Villemur's  Spanish  cavaby  was  at 
tlie  same  time  directed  to  charge  some  French  horsemen  in 
tlie  plain,  but  when  within  a  few  yards  of  their  foes  they 
turned  and  shamefully  fled. 

Great  was  the  disorder  on  the  hill.     The  shrinking  Spa- 
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nianLs  were  in  ono  pai-t  blindly  firing,  though  tho  British 
tru.ijw  woro  before  them,  jukI  in  another  i)art.  Hying  before 
tho  luncenj.  would  have  broken  through  tlie  2'.ith,  then  ad- 
vaueing  v>  the  succour  of  Coll)onie ;  but,  terribly  resolute, 
that  regiment  smote  friends  and  foes  without  distinction  in 
their  unwiird  progress  :  meanwhile  Boresfi^rd  urging  tho 
main  body  of  the  Spaniards  to  advance  in  his  henit  seized 
an  ensign  by  the  breast  and  bore  him  and  his  colours  by 
main  force  to  the  front,  yet  the  troops  did  not  follow,  and 
the  coward  i-an  back  when  released  from  the  marshal's  iron 
grasp. 

In  this  crisis,  the  weather,  which  had  ruined  Colbome's 
brigade,  saved  the  day,  for  Soult  could  not  see  the  whole 
field  of  battle  and  kept  his  troops  halted  in  masses  when  tho 
decisive  blow  might  have  been  struck.  His  cavalry  indeed, 
began  to  hem  in  that  of  the  allies,  yet  the  fire  of  the  horse- 
artillery  enabled  Lumley,  covered  by  the  bed  of  the  Aroya 
and  supported  by  the  fourth  division,  to  check  them ;  Col- 
borne  still  kept  the  height  with  the  Slst  Kegiment,  and  the 
British  artillery',  under  Julius  Ilartman,  was  coming  fast 
into  action  ;  William  Stewart,  also,  having  escaped  the 
lancers,  was  again  mounting  the  hill  with  Houghton's  bri- 
gade, which  he  brought  on  with  the  same  vehemence  but  in 
a  juster  order  of  battle.  The  day  now  cleared  and  a  dreadful 
fire  poured  into  the  thickest  of  the  French  columns  taught 
Soult  the  fight  was  yet  to  be  won. 

Houghton's  regiments  reached  the  height  under  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  the  20th,  after  breaking  through  the  fugitive 
Spaniards,  was  charged  in  flank  by  the  French  lancers,  but 
tW(j  companies,  wheeling  to  the  right,  foiled  this  attack; 
and  then  the  third  brigade  of  Stewart's  division  came  up 
on  the  left,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Zayas  and  Ballesteros 
moved  forward.  Hartnian's  artillery  had  made  the  enemy's 
infantry'  recoil,  yet,  soon  recovering,  they  renewed  the  battle 
with  gi  eater  violence  than  before,  and  the  cannon  on  both 
Bides  discharged  showers  of  grape  at  half- range,  while  tho 
play  of  musketry  was  incessant  and  often  within  pistol- 
ahot ;  but  the  crowded  columns  of  the  French  embanassed 
their  battle,  and  the  British  line  would  not  yield  them  an 
inch  of  ground  or  a  moment  of  time  to  open  their  rank*. 
Their  fighting  was  however  fierce  and  dangerous.     Stewart 
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was  twice  wounded,  Colonel  Duckworth  was  slain,  and  the 
gallant  Houghton,  having  received  many  wounds  without 
shrinking,  fell  and  died  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his  men. 

Still  the  stmggle  continued  with  unabated  fuiy.  Colonel 
Inglis,  twenty-two  officers,  and  more  than  four  hundred  men, 
out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy,  fell  in  the  57th  alone,  and 
the  other  regiments  were  scarcely  better  off,  not  one-third 
were  standing  in  any ;  theii"  ammunition  failed,  and  as  their 
fii'e  slackened  the  enemy  established  a  column  in  advance 
upon  the  right  flank,  which  the  play  of  the  artillery  could 
only  check  for  a  time,  and  in  that  dreadful  crisis  Beresford 
wavered !  Destniction  stared  him  in  the  face,  his  personal 
resources  were  exhausted  and  the  unhappy  thought  of  a  re- 
treat rose  in  his  agitated  mind.  He  had  before  posted 
Hamilton's  Portuguese  with  a  view  to  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  now  sent  Alten  orders  to  abandon  the  bridge  of 
Albuera,  to  rally  the  Portuguese  artilleiy  on  his  Germans, 
and  take  gi-ound  to  cover  a  retreat  by  the  Valveide  road. 
But  while  the  commander  was  thus  preparing  to  resign  the 
contest.  Colonel  Hardinge,  using  his  name,  had  urged  Cole 
to  bring  up  the  fourth  division,  and  then  riding  to  the  thii'd 
brigade  of  Stewart's  division,  which,  under  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie,  had  hitherto  been  only  slightly  engaged,  directed 
it  also  to  push  forward.  The  die  was  thus  cast,  Beresford 
acquiesced,  Alten  received  orders  to  retake  the  village,  and 
this  teiTible  battle  was  continued. 

Two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division  were  present,  one  of 
Portuguese  under  General  Hai-vey,  the  other  under  Sir 
William  Myers,  composed  of  the  7th  and  23rd  Eegiments, 
was  called  the  fosileer  brigade.  Harvey,  pushing  between 
Lumley's  cavaliy  and  the  hill,  was  charged  by  some  French 
horse  and  beat  them  off,  while  Cole  led  the  fusileers  up  the 
contested  height.  At  this  time  six  guns  were  in  the  enemy's 
possession,  ^Verle's  resei^ve  was  pressing  forward  to  reinforce 
the  French  front,  and  the  remnant  of  Houghton's  brigade 
could  no  longer  maintain  its  gi'ound,  the  field  was  heaped 
with  carcasses,  the  lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the 
captured  artiller}'^  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  hill,  and  Hamil- 
ton's Portuguese  and  Alten's  Germans,  withdrawing  from 
the  bridge,  seemed  to  be  in  full  retreat.  Soon  however 
Cole's   fusileei-8,  flanked  by  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian 
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lef^ou  iuuIlt  CoUinel  Hawk.shawe,  siiniiountoil  ilio  hill, 
drovo  oft'  the  laucers,  rocovored  five  guns  and  ono  colour 
and  piiased  the  right  i)f  IIuughton'8  hrigade,  precisely  a* 
Aborcrumbie  i';is.so<l  its  left. 

Such  a  gallant  lino,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  rapidly  sepiirating  itself  from  the  confused  and  bn^kcu 
multitude,  startled  the  enemy's  masses,  then  augmenting 
and  pressing  onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory  ;  they  wa 
vored,  hesitated,  and  vomiting  forth  a  stoiiu  uf  fire  hastily 
endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  front,  while  a  feiirt'ul  dischuige 
of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British 
ranks.  Myers  was  killed,  Cole,  the  three  colonels,  Ellis, 
Blakenoy  and  llawkshawe  fell  woimded,  and  the  fusileer 
battalions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered 
like  sinking  ships  :  but  suddenly  and  stenily  recovering 
they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemies,  and  then  was  seen 
with  what  a  strength  and  majestj'  the  British  soldier  fights. 
In  vain  did  iSoult  ^\'ith  voice  and  gesture  animate  his 
Frenchmen;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  breaking 
from  the  crowded  columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time 
for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did 
the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and  fiercely  striving  fire  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering 
on  the  flank  threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  No- 
tiling  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantiy.  No  sudden  burst 
of  undisciplined  valour,  no  ner\'0U8  enthusiasm  weakened 
the  stability  of  their  order,  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  dark  colimms  in  their  front,  their  measiired  tread  shook 
the  ground,  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of 
©very  fijrmation,  their  deafening  shouts  ovei-powered  the 
dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  as  slowly  and  with  a  horrid  caraagc  it  was  pushed  by 
the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the 
height.  There  the  French  resei-ve,  mixing  with  the  stnig- 
gling  multitude,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  fight  but  only 
augmented  the  irremediable  disorder,  and  the  mighty  mass 
giving  way  like  a  loosened  clifif  went  headlong  doAvn  tho 
eteep  :  the  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with 
blood,  and  eighteen  hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant 
of  six  thousand  unco^Kiuerable  British  soldiers,  stood  trium 
rhant  on  the  fatal  hill ! 
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While  the  fasileers  were  battling  above,  the  cavalry  and 
Harvey's  brigade  advanced,  and  Latour  Maubourg's  dragoons, 
battered  also  by  Lefebre's  guns,  retired  before  them,  yet 
still  threatening  the  fiisi leers  with  their  right,  and  with  tbeir 
left  preventing  Lumley  falling  on  the  defeated  infantry.  The 
crisis  was  however  past,  and  Beresford,  seeking  to  profit 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  made  Alten  retake 
Albuera,  supported  him  with  Blake's  fii-st  line,  which  had 
not  been  engaged,  and  quickly  brought  up  Hamilton's  and 
Collins's  Portuguese,  ten  thousand  fresh  men,  to  strengthen 
the  fusileers  and  Abercrombie's  brigade.  But  so  rapid  was 
the  execution  of  the  last,  the  enemy  was  never  attained  by 
these  resei-ves,  which  yet  suffered  severely,  for  Euty  having 
set  the  French  guns  altogether,  worked  them  with  prodi- 
gious activity  while  the  fifth  coi-ps  was  still  making  head, 
and  when  the  day  was  irrevocably  lost,  he  regained  the 
other  side  of  the  Albuera  and  protected  the  passage  of  the 
broken  infantry. 

Beresford,  too  hardly  handled  to  pursue,  now  formed  a 
front  with  the  Portuguese  parallel  to  the  heights  where 
Soult's  troops  were  rallying,  and  though  the  action  continued 
a  short  time  after  at  the  bridge,  all  was  terminated  before 
three  o'clock.  The  serious  fighting  had  endured  only  four 
hours,  and  in  that  time  seven  thousand  allies  and  above 
eight  thousand  of  their  adversaries  were  struck  down. 
Three  French  generals  were  wounded,  two  slain,  and  eight 
hundred  soldiers  so  badly  hurt  as  to  be  left  on  the  field. 
On  Beresford's  side  only  two  thousand  Spaniards  and  six 
hundred  Germans  and  Poiiniguese  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  with  what  resolution  the  pure  British  fought  was  thus 
made  manifest,  for  they  had  but  eighteen  hundred  men  left 
standing!  The  laurel  is  nobly  won  when  the  exhausted 
victor  reels  as  he  places  it  on  his  bleeding  front.  The 
French  took  five  hundred  unwounded  prisoners,  a  howitzer 
and  several  stand  of  colours.  The  British  had  no  trophy  to 
boast  of,  but  the  horrid  piles  of  carcasses  within  their  lines 
told  with  dreadful  eloquence  who  were  the  conquerors,  and 
all  that  night  the  rain  poured  down,  and  the  river  and  the 
hills  and  the  woods  resounded  with  the  dismal  clamour  and 
groans  of  dying  men. 

Beresford  was  oppressed  with  the  number  of  his  wounded.. 
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far  exceeding  the  sound  amongst  the  British  soldiers. 
When  the  picquets  were  posted  few  remained  to  help  the 
KutTorors,  iind  in  this  cruel  distress  he  sent  Ilardinge  to 
deuiund  assistance  from  Blake ;  but  wnrath  and  mortified 
pride  wore  prcnlomiuaut  with  that  general ;  he  refused,  say- 
ing, it  waa  customary  with  allies  for  each  to  take  care  of 
their  own  men.      Yet  the  British  had  fought  for  b-pain. 

Morning  came  and  both  armies  remained  in  their  respec 
tive  situations,  the  wounded  still  covering  the  field  of  battle, 
the  hustilo  lines  still  menacing  and  dangerous.  The  greater 
number  had  fallen  with  the  French,  the  best  soldiers  with 
the  allies,  and  Soult's  dark  masses  of  cavalry  and  artillerj', 
covering  all  his  front,  seemed  able  alone  to  contend  again 
for  victory.  The  right  of  the  French  appeared  also  to 
threaten  the  Badajos  road,  and  Beresford  in  gloom  and 
doubt  awaited  another  attack  ;  soon  however  the  third 
brigade  of  the  fourth  division  came  up  from  Jerumenha, 
and  then  the  second  division  retook  its  old  ground  be- 
tween the  Valverde  and  Badajos  roads:  on  the  18th  Soult 
retreated. 

He  left  to  English  generosity  several  hundred  men  too 
deeply  wounded  to  be  removed,  but  all  those  who  could 
travel  he  had,  in  the  night  of  the  17th,  sent  by  the  royal 
road  of  Moniisterio  to  Seville ;  and  now,  protecting  his 
movements  with  his  horsemen  and  six  battalions  of  infantry, 
he  filed  his  right  on  to  the  road  of  Solano,  ^^^len  this  flank 
march  was  completed,  Latour  ^laubourg  covered  the  rear 
with  the  heavy  dragoons,  while  Briche  protected  the  march 
of  the  wounded  men  by  the  royal  road. 

Beresford  sent  Hamilton  to  re-invest  Badajos,  and  tlie 
whole  of  his  cavalry,  supported  by  Alten's  Gennans,  after 
the  French  ;  but  sdou  NN'ellington,  hurrying  from  the  north, 
reached  the  field  of  battle  and  directed  him  to  follow  the 
enemy  cautiously  in  person,  while  the  third  and  seventh 
divisions,  just  come  down  from  the  Coa,  completed  the  re- 
investment of  the  fortress. 

Soult  now  took  a  permanent  position  at  Llerena,  to  await 
the  junction  of  Drouot's  division  and  reinforcements  from 
Andiilusia,  resolved  to  contend  again  for  Badajos.  Mean- 
while his  caviilrv  advanced  to  Fsagro  designing  to  scour 
the  country  beyond  ;  but  the  only  outlet  from   thut  pluc« 
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was  a  bridge  over  a  river  witli  steep  bauks,  which  the 
French  general  Bron  passed  rashly  with  two  regiments  and 
being  charged  by  General  Lumley  lost  two  hundred  men. 
This  terminated  Beresford's  operations.  The  miserable  state 
to  which  the  Eegency  had  reduced  the  Portugniese  troops 
required  his  presence  at  Lisbon  and  General  Hill  succeeded, 
to  his  command. 


Eenewed  Siege  of  Badajos. 

Lord  Wellington  had  left  General  Spencer  with  an  ann}' 
to  straiten  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  watch  Maiinont,  who  had 
succeeded  Massena ;  but  Marmont  could  fi-om  the  Salamanca 
country  cross  the  mountains  and  join  Soult  to  disturb  tlie 
siege  of  Badajos,  and  in  that  case  Spencer,  who  had  a 
shorter  line,  was  to  join  Wellington.  With  this  precaution 
it  was  hoped  the  place  might  be  taken.  But  though  no 
operation  in  war  is  so  certain  as  a  modem  siege,  if  the  i-ules 
of  art  are  strictly  followed,  no  operation  is  less  open  to 
irregular  daring:  the  engineer  can  neither  be  hurried  nor 
delayed  without  danger.  Now  the  time  required  by  the 
French  to  gather  in  force  depended  on  Mannont,  whose 
march  from  Salamanca  by  the  mountain  passes  could  not  be 
stopped  by  Spencer  :  it  was  also  possible  for  him  to  pass  the 
Tagus  on  the  shortest  line  by  fords  near  Alcantara.  But 
Beresford's  siege  had  damaged  the  carriages  of  the  battering 
guns,  eleven  days  were  required  to  repair  them,  and  the  scanty 
means  of  transport  for  stores  was  diminished  by  carrying  the 
wounded  from  Albuera  :  hence  more  than  fifteen  days  of 
open  trenches,  including  nine  days  of  fire,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. With  good  guns,  plentiful  stores  and  reg"ular  sap- 
pers and  miners,  this  time  would  have  sufficed ;  but  none  of 
these  things  were  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  a  keen  jest  of 
Picton  to  say,  "  Lord  Wellington  sued  Badajos  in  fonjid pauperis." 
His  guns  were  of  soft  brass,  false  in  their  bore,  and  the 
shot  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  being  too  small ;  the  Por- 
tuguese gunners  were  inexperienced,  there  were  few  British 
artilleiy-men,  few  engineers,  no  sappers  or  miners,  and  no 
time  to  teach  the  tioops  of  the  line  how  to  make  fascine.- 
and  gabions. 

Regular  and  sure  approaches  aeainst  the  body  of  the  place, 
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fii-st  reduoiug  the  outworks,  could  nut  now  bo  attempted; 
yet  Berosfurd's  lines  ii>;:iia>t  the  castle  and  Fort  Christoval 
might  bo  renewed,  avuiiling  bus  errors  ;  that  in  to  Bay,  by 
pushing  the  attacks  simultaneously  and  with  more  powerful 
means.  This  pliai  was  adopted,  and  something  was  hoped 
from  the  inhabitants,  something  from  the  effect  of  Soult's 
retreat  after  Albuera.  The  battering  train  was  of  fifty 
pieces,  a  convoy  of  engineers'  stores  came  up  from  Alcacer 
do  Sal,  and  a  company  of  British  artillerj'  was  on  the  march 
fiom  Lisbon  to  bo  mixed  with  the  Portuguese,  making  a 
total  of  sLx  bundled  gunners.  Volunteers  from  the  line 
acted  as  assistant  engineers,  and  a  draft  of  three  bundled 
intelligent  infantr}'  soldiere,  including  twenty-five  artificers 
of  the  staff  corps,  were  employed  as  sappers. 

Uamilton's  Portuguese  first  invested  the  place  on  the  left 
bank,  and,  the  24th  of  May,  General  Houston,  having;  five 
thousand  men,  invested  San  Christoval ;  a  flying  bridge  was 
then  laid  doNvn  on  the  Guadiana  below  the  town,  and  i'icton, 
crossing  that  river  by  a  ford  above,  joined  Hamilton.  Hill 
commanded  the  covering  army,  all  the  cavalry  was  pushed 
forward  in  observation  of  Soult,  and  when  intelligence  of 
Drouet's  junction  was  obtained,  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  two  brigades  of  infantrj',  which  had  been  quartered  at 
Coria  as  posts  of  communication  with  Spencer,  were  called 
up  to  reinfbrce  Hill. 

Phillipon  had  during  the  interval  of  siege  levelled  Beres- 
ford's  trenches,  repaired  his  own  damages,  moimted  more 
guns  and  obtained  a  small  supply  of  wine  and  vegetables 
from  the  people  of  Estremadura,  who  were  still  awed  by  the 
presence  of  Soult's  army.  Within  the  place  all  was  quiet, 
the  citizens  did  not  now  exceed  five  thousand  souls,  and 
many  of  them  were  seen,  mixed  with  soldiers,  working  at 
the  defences  ;  hence,  as  retrenchments  in  the  castle  behind 
the  intended  points  of  attick  would  have  prolonged  the 
siege  beyond  the  calctilated  period.  Lord  Wellington  to  ob- 
tain timely  notice  of  such  works  had  a  largo  telescope 
placed  in  the  tower  of  La  Lyppe  near  Elvas,  by  which  the 
interior  of  the  castle  could  be  searched. 

In  the  night  of  the  2i>th  the  eugineers  broke  ground  for  a 
false  attack,  and  the  following  night  sixteen  hmidred  work- 
men,   with    a    covering   party   of  twelve    hundred,   sunk  a 
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parallel  against  the  castle  without  being  discovered ;  at  the 
Bame  time  twelve  hundred  workmen,  covered  by  a  guard  of 
eight  hundred,  opened  a  parallel  four  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  San  Christoval  and  seven  hundred  yards  from 
the  bridge-head.  On  this  line,  one  breaching  and  two 
counter  batteries  were  raised  against  the  fort  and  bridge- 
head, to  prevent  a  sally  from  the  last  point ;  a  fiaurth  battery- 
was  also  commenced  to  search  the  defences  of  the  castle, 
but  the  workmen  were  discovered  and  a  heavy  fire  struck 
down  many. 

On  the  31st  the  attack  against  the  castle,  where  the  soil 
was  soft,  advanced  rapidly ;  but  Christoval  being  on  a  rock, 
earth  had  to  be  brought  from  the  rear  and  the  attack  pro- 
ceeded slowly  and  with  considerable  loss.  This  day  the 
British  artillery  company  came  up  on  mules  from  Estremos, 
the  engineer  hastened  his  work,  and,  to  save  time,  prema- 
turely traced  a  work  for  fourteen  twenty-four  pounders  with 
six  large  howitzers  to  batter  the  castle. 

On  the  Christoval  side  the  batteries  were  not  finished 
until  the  night  of  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  soil  was  so  rocky 
the  miner  had  to  level  ground  for  platforms,  while  mor- 
tars, of  eighteen  inches'  diameter,  sent  shells  from  the  castle 
uneiTingly  amongst  the  workmen ;  these  huge  missiles  would 
have  ruined  the  works  on  that  side  if  they  had  not  been  on 
the  edge  of  a  ridge,  down  which  most  of  the  shells  rolled 
before  bursting :  yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  judge  rightly  in  war, 
that  Phillipon  stopped  this  fire,  thinking  it  was  thrown 
away !  *  The  progress  of  the  works  was  so  delayed  by 
bringing  up  earth,  that  woolpacks  purchased  at  Elvas  were 
adopted  as  a  substitute,  and  on  the  2nd,  all  the  batteries 
being  completed  and  armed  with  forty-three  pieces  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  twenty  were  pointed  against  the  castle.  The  shot 
being  too  small  for  the  gims  the  fire  was  very  inefiectual 
at  first,  and  five  pieces  became  unserviceable  ;  but  towards 
evening  the  practice  became  steadier,  the  fire  of  Christo- 
val was  nearly  silenced,  and  the  covering  of  masonry  fell 
from  the  castle-wall,  discovering  a  perpendicular  bank  of 
clay. 

In  the  night  of  the  3rd  a  fresh  batteiy  for  seven  guns 

•  All  Phillipon's  views  and  preparations  are  taken  from  his  original  journal 
©r  s:eg3  in  manuscript. 
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was  traced  against  tlie  ca«tle,  about  six  hundred  yiuds  from 
the  breiioh,  but  the  4th  the  garrison's  fire  was  also  increased 
by  additional  guns,  six  of  the  beniegenj'  pieces  were  ditr- 
ablod,  principally  by  their  own  tire,  and  the  batteries  ouly 
slightly  marked  the  bank  of  clay.  At  Christoval,  the  lort 
was  much  injured,  and  some  damage  done  to  the  castle  also 
from  the  batteries  on  that  side,  yet  the  guns  were  so  soft 
that  the  rate  of  firing  was  much  reduced.  In  the  night 
the  new  butter}'  was  armed,  the  damaged  works  repaired, 
and  next  day,  as  the  enemy  had  caused  a  gun  from  Christo- 
val  to  plunge  into  the  trenches  on  the  castle  side,  the 
parallel  was  deepened  and  traverses  constnicted  to  protect 
the  troops. 

Fifteen  uninjured  pieces  still  played  against  the  castle, 
and  the  bank  of  clay  fell  away  in  flakes,  yet  it  remained 
perpendicular. 

In  the  night  the  parallel  against  the  castle  was  extended, 
a  fresh  batter\'  was  traced  out  five  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  from  the  breach,  and  on  the  Christoval  side  new 
batteries  were  opened  and  some  old  ones  abandoned.  The 
garrison  now  began  to  retrench  the  castle  breach,  and  their 
workmen  were  soon  covered,  while  from  Christoval  two 
pieces  of  artillerv'  plunged  directly  into  the  trenches  with 
great  effect :  on  the  other  hand  the  clay  bank  took  a  slope 
nearly  practicable,  and  stray  shells  set  fire  to  the  houses 
nearest  the  castle. 

On  the  6th,  one  of  two  breaches  in  Christoval  being 
judged  practicable,  a  company  of  grenadiers  with  twelve 
ladders  was  ordered  to  assault,  a  second  turned  the  fort  to 
divert  the  enemy's  attention,  three  hundied  men  cut  the 
communication  between  the  fort  and  the  bridge,  and  a  de- 
tachment with  a  six-pounder  moved  into  the  valley  of 
the  Gebora  to  prevent  any  passiige  of  the  Guadiana  by 
boatM. 

First  Assault  op  Christoval. 

Major  M'Intosh  of  the  85th  Eegiment  led  the  stonners, 
preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  under  Lieutenant  D3\'is  of  the 
51st,  and  that  gallant  gentleman,  guided  by  the  engineer 
Forster,  a  young  man  of  uncommon  braver}*,  reached  the 
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glacis  and  descended  the  ditch  without  being  discovered ; 
but  the  French  had  cleared  the  rubbish  away,  seven  feet  of 
perpendicular  wall  remained,  carts  and  pointed  beams  of 
wood  chained  together  were  placed  above,  and  shells  were 
ranged  along  the  ramparts  to  roll  down.  The  forlorn  hope 
finding  the  opening  impracticable  was  retiring,  when  the 
main  body,  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  flank  fire  from  the 
town  as  well  as  a  direct  fire  from  the  fort,  came  leaping 
into  the  ditch  with  ladders  and  strove  to  escalade ;  but  the 
ladders  were  too  short,  the  garrison,  seventy-five  men 
besides  the  cannoneers,  made  a  stout  resistance,  the  confu- 
sion and  mischief  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells 
was  great,  and  the  stormers  were  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  a  hundred  men. 

Bad  success  produces  disputes.  The  failure  was  attri- 
buted by  some  to  the  breach  being  impracticable  from  the 
first,  by  others  to  the  confusion  which  arose  after  the  main 
body  had  entered.  French  writers  affirm  that  the  breach, 
practicable  on  the  night  of  the  5th  was  not  so  on  the  6th, 
because  the  besiegers  did  not  attack  until  midnight  and 
thus  gave  the  workmen  time  to  remove  the  ruins  and  raise 
fresh  obstacles :  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  pro- 
vided with  three  muskets  each,  did  the  rest.  The  combina- 
tions for  the  assault  were  however  not  well  calculated  :  the 
storming  part}"  was  too  weak,  the  ladders  too  few  and  short, 
the  breach  not  sufficiently  scoured  by  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  the  leading  troops  were  repulsed  before  the  main 
body  had  descended  the  ditch.  In  such  attacks  the  supports 
should  almost  form  one  body  with  the  leaders,  for  the  sense 
of  power  derived  from  numbers  is  a  strong  incentive  to 
valour,  and  obstacles,  insurmountable  to  a  few,  vanish 
before  a  multitude. 

During  the  storm  six  iron  guns  were  placed  in  batteiy 
against  the  castle,  but  two  brass  pieces  became  unservice- 
able, and  the  following  day  three  others  were  disabled. 
However  the  bank  of  clay  seemed  to  offer  now  a  good 
slope,  and  in  the  night  the  engineer  Patton  examined  it 
closely ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  returning,  yet  lived 
to  report  it  practicable.  At  Christoval  the  garrison  con- 
tinued to  clear  away  the  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
made  interior  retrenchments  with  bales  of  wool  and  othet 
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imitoriiils,  ranged  htip^o  shuLLj  aiul  biirrols  of  pi)wler  with 
mjit<hcs  iUunj^  iho  r»iupiut.s,  uml  ^^ave  tlie  dofendors,  L-hoHon 
men,  four  muskets  eaclu  In  tliis  state  of  affairs  news 
oume  that  Drouut  wius  close  to  Lleronu,  and  Mannont  on  the 
move  from  SalamauLMi,  wherefore  Wellington  ordered  ano- 
ther assault  I'U  ("hristoval  at  both  breaches.  Four  hundred 
'uen,  carrj'ing  sixteen  long  ladders,  were  employed,  the 
supports  were  bettor  closed  up,  the  appointed  hour  was  nine 
instead  of  twelve,  and  more  detachment^s  were  planted  on 
the  right  and  left  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  town ; 
but  Phillipon,  in  opposition,  made  the  garrison  two  hundred 
strong. 

Second  Assault  of  Christoval. 

Major  M'Geechy  commanded  the  storraers,  tlie  forlorn 
hope,  again  led  by  the  gallant  Dyas,  was  accompanied  by 
the  engineer  Hunt,  and  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  the  lead- 
ing troops  bounded  forward,  followed  by  the  support, 
amidst  a  shattering  fire  of  musketry  which  killed  M'Geechy. 
Hunt,  and  nwny  men  upon  the  glacis.  Loudly  shouted  the 
British  as  they  jumped  into  the  ditch,  but  the  French  scoff- 
ingly  called  them  on,  and  rolling  down  the  barrels  of  pow- 
der and  shells  made  fo*irful  and  rapid  havoc.  A  column 
had  been  designed  for  each  breach,  yet  l)oth  came  together 
at  the  main  breach,  whore  some  confusion  about  the  ladders 
caused  only  a  few  to  1x3  reared,  and  the  enemy,  standing 
on  the  ramparts,  bayoneted  the  foremost  assailants,  over- 
turned the  bidders,  and  iigain  poured  their  destructive  fire 
upon  the  crowd  below  until  one  hundred  and  forty  fell  and 
the  rest  retired. 

nio  castle  breach  remained  for  assault,  yet  the  troops 
could  not  form  between  the  top  and  the  retrenchments 
behind  the  opening  unless  Christoval  wa.s  taken,  and  its 
gtnis  used  to  clear  the  interior  of  the  castle ;  but  to  take 
Christoval  required  several  days  ;  hence,  as  Soult  was  ready 
to  advance,  the  stores  were  removed  and  the  attick  turned 
into  a  blockade,  the  allies  having  lost  four  lumdred  men  and 
officers :  the  process  of  siege  had  been  altogether  false  and 
irregular. 

Mannont  now  joined  SouJt,  Spencer  joined  Wellington, 
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aud  the  19th  of  Jime  the  French  aiinies  entered  Bada^'os. 
The  allies  were  only  a  few  miles  off  holding  both  sides  if 
the  Cava...  a  small  river  flowing  between  Elvas  and  Campo 
Mayor  into  the  Guadiana :  yet  their  disposition  was  so  skil- 
fully concealed  by  undulating  ground  and  woods,  that  on 
the  23rd  the  French  marshals  were  forced  to  send  out  two 
exploring  bodies  of  cavalry  to  obtain  information.  One 
column  cut  off  a  squadron  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
the  2nd  German  Hussars  escaped  it  with  difficulty  ;  the 
other  column  was  checked  by  the  heavy  dragoons  and 
Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry  with  a  sharp  skirmish,  in 
which  happened  a  single  combat  similar  to  that  between 
Ariosto's  Eogero  and  Mandricardo.  An  English  horseman, 
standing  high  in  his  stirrups  with  raised  sword,  encountered 
a  French  officer  who  pierced  him  under  the  arm  ;  slowly 
the  weapon  was  driven  through  his  body,  yet  no  shrinking 
motion  could  be  obsei'ved;  he  seemed  only  to  give  more 
force  to  his  descending  weapon,  which  bit  into  the  French- 
man's brain  and  both  fell  dead  together. 

Soult  and  Marmont  had  above  sixty  thousand  men  in  line, 
seven  thousand  being  cavalry,  with  ninety  guns.  Welling- 
ton had  only  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets, 
and  the  country,  a  cavalry  one,  furnished  no  position  to 
compensate  for  inferior  numbers :  a  battle  gained  would 
certainly  have  terminated  the  war.  Yet  the  crisis  passed 
without  mischief,  because  Wellington  so  concealed  his  weak- 
ness, and  outfaced  his  enemies  with  such  audacity,  such  a 
blending  of  resolution  and  genius  that  the  French  marshals 
retired  and  separated  without  striking !  The  political  and 
military  difficulties  supported  and  overcome  by  the  English 
general  at  this  period  were  indeed  most  extraordinary",  and 
must  be  sought  for  in  my  History  of  the  War,  from  which 
this  work,  treating  only  of  combats,  is  extracted. 
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BOOK   VI. 

Blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  —  Combat  of  Elbodon  —  Combat  of  Aldea  de 
PoDte  —  Surprise  of  Amyo  de  ilolinos  —  Defence  of  Tarifa  —  English 
Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  —  Third  English  Siege  of  Badf^oa  — 
Assault  of  Picurina  —  Asaaiilt  of  IJadajos. 

Blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

After  the  second  siege  of  Badajos  the  contest  in  the  Penin- 
sula presented  a  new  phase.  French  reinforcements  were 
poured  into  Spain,  forty  thousand  old  soldiers  entered  by 
the  northern  line  alone,  and  General  Dorsenne  took  com- 
mand of  the  Aniiy  of  the  JS'orth,  which  now  contained  seven- 
teen thousand  of  Napoleon's  young  guard.  The  king  had  a 
particular  force  about  Madrid  called  the  ArDiy  of  the  Centre; 
Soult  commanded  the  Army  of  the  South;  Marmont  the  Armi/ 
of  Portugal,  with  which,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  he  took 
IX)st  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  leaving  a  division  at 
Truxillo  south  of  that  river,  ei^tablishing  a  bridge  of  com- 
munication at  Almaraz,  which  he  fortified  on  both  sides 
strongly. 

This  disposition  of  the  French  armies  was  at  once  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  Portugal  was  menaced  from  the  north 
by  Dorsenne,  who  had  Ciudad  Rodrigo  as  an  advanced  place 
of  arms  ;  from  the  south  by  Soult,  who  had  Badajos  for  an 
advanced  place  of  arms ;  in  the  centre  by  Marmont,  who 
could  march  on  Abraiites,  join  Dorsenne,  or  unite  with 
Soult.  In  defence  the  French  were  still  more  powerful.  If 
Wellingt<m  assailed  Dorsenne,  the  latter  by  retiring  could 
concentrate  a  great  force,  while  Marm<jnt  acted  on  the  Eng- 
lish right  flank ;  and  together  they  could  present  seventy 
thousiind  men  in  line.  If  he  assailed  Soult,  as  he  had  in- 
deed designed  before  the  failure  of  Badajos,  MaiTnont  could 
act  on  his  left  flank,  and,  united  with  Soult,  could  present 
aixty  five  tliousand  fighting  men.  K  ho  marched  against 
Marmont  by  eitlier  bank  of  the  Tagus,  that  m;irshal,  rein- 
forced with  detachments  from  Dorsenne.  Soult,  and  the  king, 
could  deliver  battle  with  more  tlian  seventy  thousand  men. 
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The  English  general  could  not  contend  witli  such  power- 
ful aimies  beyond  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  vet  f/oui 
political  pressure  he  could  not  stand  still,  and  there  were 
defects  in  his  adversaries'  hreast-plate  through  M^hich  he 
hoped  to  pierce.  He  saw  that  Badajos  and  Eodiigo  were 
isolated  and  difficult  to  provision;  that  each  depended  for 
succour  on  the  junction  of  armies  under  generals  of  equal 
authority,  ill  disposed  to  act  together,  and  whose  com- 
munications were  long  and  uneasy,  furnishing  pretences 
for  non-cooperation.  Marmont  had  indeed  a  direct  line  of 
intercourse  with  Dorsenne  across  the  Gredos  mountains,  by 
the  fortified  pass  of  Banos ;  but  to  reach  Soult  the  Tagus 
was  to  be  crossed  at  Almaraz,  the  defiles  of  Estremadura 
and  the  passes  of  the  Morena  to  be  threaded  before  a  jiinc- 
tion  could  be  made  in  the  plains  of  Badajos :  wherefore. 
General  Girard,  having  the  remains  of  Moi-tier's  army, 
called  the  fifth  cor^,  was  employed  as  a  moving  column  in 
Estremadura,  to  support  Badajos  and  connect  the  army  of 
Portugal  with  that  of  Soult. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Wellington,  who  had  received  large 
reinforcements  after  the  siege  of  Badajos,  left  General  Hill, 
in  August,  with  twelve  thousand  men  of  all  arms  to  keep 
Girard  in  check,  and  in  person  marched  to  the  north,  under 
pretence  of  seeking  healthy  quarters  for  his  sickly  troops, 
really  to  blockade  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  an  intercepted 
letter  described  as  wanting  provisions  ;  it  had  however  been 
previously  supplied  by  Bessieres  before  he  quitted  his  com 
mand,  and  this  effort  was  frustrated.  The  army  was  then 
placed  near  the  sources  of  the  Agueda  and  Coa,  close  to  the 
line  of  communication  between  Marmont  and  Dorsenne,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  a  siege,  in  the  notion  that  the 
last  general's  force  was  weak:  but 'that  also  was  an  error, 
and  when  discovered,  a  blockade  was  established.  Almeida, 
whose  renewed  walls  had  been  destroyed  by  Spencer  when 
he  marched  to  the  south,  was  now  repaired  for  a  place  of 
aitns,  the  bridge  over  the  Coa  was  restored,  and  with  the 
utmost  subtilty  of  combination  and  the  most  extensive. 
aiTangements  the  English  general,  while  appearing  only  to 
blockade,  secretly  prepared  for  a  siege.  All  his  art  was 
indeed  required,  for  though  the  Anglo-Portugl^ese  were  at 
this   time   eighty   thousand   on   paper,  with   ninety  guns,, 
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twenty-two  thousand  men  were  in  hospital  ;  wherefore, 
Hill's  corps  being  deducted,  latm  than  furty-tive  thousand 
Were  on  the  watch  to  snatch  a  ft»rtres8  which  was  in  the 
keeping  of  eighty  thousand. 

In  6epteml)er  Kodrigo  called  for  snecour,  whereuj)<»n 
Mamiont  and  Dorsenne  advanced  to  its  relief  w"ith  sixty 
thousand  men,  six  thousand  being  cavalry,  and  they  had  a 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Wellington  could  not  fight  this 
great  army  beyond  the  Agueda,  but  would  not  retreat  until 
he  had  seen  all  their  force,  lest  a  detiichment  should  relieve 
the  place  to  his  dishonour.  In  this  view  he  took  the  follow- 
ing positions. 

ricton's  division,  reinforced  •with  three  sqtiadrons  of 
German  and  British  cavalrj',  was  placed  at  the  heights  of 
Elbodon  and  Pastores,  on  the  left  of  the  Agueda,  within 
three  miles  of  Kodrigo.  The  light  division  with  some 
bqoadrons  of  cavalry  and  six  guns,  were  posted  on  the  right 
•of  the  Agueda,  at  the  Vadillo,  a  river  \vith  a  nigged  channel 
falling  into  the  Agueda  three  miles  above  Kodrigo  :  from 
this  line  an  enemy  coming  from  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
hills  could  be  discerned.  The  sixth  division  and  Anson's 
brigade  of  cavalry',  fonning  the  left  of  the  army,  was  under 
General  Graham  at  Espeja,  on  the  Lower  Azava,  with 
advanced  posts  at  Cai-pio  and  Marialva,  from  whence  to 
liodrigo  was  eight  miles  over  a  plain.  Julian  Sanchez's 
Partida  watched  the  Lower  Agueda,  and  the  heads  of  columns 
were  thus  presented  to  the  fortress  on  three  points,  namely, 
^'udillo,  Pastores  and  Espeja.  Two  brigades  of  heavy  cavalrj* 
on  the  Upper  Azava,  supported  by  Pack's  Portuguese,  con- 
nected Graham  with  P]ll)odon ;  but  he  was  very  distant  from 
Guinaldo,  the  pivot  of  operations,  and  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  a  flank  march  in  retreat  the  first  and  seventh  divisions 
were  posted  in  succession  towards  Guinaldo.  The  army 
was  thas  spread  out  on  different  roads,  like  the  sticks  of  a 
fan,  having  their  point  of  union  on  the  Coa. 

This  disposition  wjus  faulty.  P.roa<l  heights  lining  tlie 
left  bank  of  the  Agucila  ended  abniptly  above  tlio  vilLiges 
of  Elbodon  and  Piistores,  and  wore  flanked  in  their  whole 
length  by  woods  and  great  plains,  extending  from  Kodrigo 
to  the  Coa;  they  could  not  therefore  be  held  agaiuht  an 
enemy  commanding  those  plains,  and  if  the  French  pushed 
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along  them  suddenly,  beyond  Guinaldo,  the  distant  wings 
could  be  cut  off.  At  Guinaldo  however,  three  field  redoubts 
had  been  constructed  on  high  open  ground,  to  impose  upon 
the  enemy  and  so  gain  time  to  assemble  and  feel  his  disposi 
tion  for  a  battle,  because  a  retreat  beyond  the  Coa  was  to  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

On  the  23rd  the  French  encamped  behind  the  hills  nortli- 
east  of  Rodrigo,  and  a  strong  detachment,  entering  the 
plain,  looked  at  the  light  division  on  the  Vadillo  and  re- 
turned. 

The  24th,  six  thousand  cavaliy  and  four  divisions  of 
infantry  crossed  the  hills  in  two  columns  to  introduce  the 
convoy,  while  on  the  English  side  the  fourth  division 
occupied  the  position  of  Guinaldo,  and  the  redoubts  were 
completed.  No  other  change  was  made,  for  it  was  thought 
the  French  would  not  advance  further ;  but  the  2oth,  soon 
after  daybreak,  foui-teen  squadrons  of  the  imperial  guards 
drove  Graham's  outpost  from  Carpio  across  the  Azava ;  the 
Lancers  of  Berg  then  crossed  that  river  in  pursuit,  but  were 
flanked  by  some  infantry  in  a  wood  and  beaten  back  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  14th  and  16th  Dragoons,  who  re- occupied 
the  post  of  Carpio.  During  this  skirmish,  fourteen  bat- 
talions of  infantry  and  thirty  squadrons  of  cavali-y,  with 
twelve  guns,  under  Montbrun,  passing  the  Agueda  at  Ro- 
drigo marched  towards  Guinaldo ;  the  road  divided  there, 
one  branch  turning  the  Elbodon  heights  on  the  French 
right  the  other  leading  through  Pastores  and  Elbodon,  and 
as  the  point  of  divarication  was  covered  by  a  gentle  ridge,  it 
was  doubtful  which  branch  would  be  taken.  Soon  that 
doubt  vanished.  The  cavalry  pouring  along  the  right-hand 
road  leading  to  Guinaldo,  drove  in  the  advanced  posts,  and 
without  waiting  for  their  infantr)'^  fell  on. 

Combat  of  Elbodon. 

Tlie  action  began  disadvantageously  for  the  allies.  The 
left  of  the  third  diArision  was  turned,  the  74th  and  60th  Re- 
giments, being  at  Pastores,  far  on  the  right,  were  too  distant 
to  be  called  in,  and  Picton,  having  three  other  regiments 
at  Elbodon,  could  take  no  immediate  part  in  the  fight. 
Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for   a  brigade  of  the  fourth 
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di\'iHion,  and  meanwhile  directed  Gonenil  Colvillo  to  draw 
np  the  77th  iin.l  .'.ih  British  Ko^imentH,  tlie  2l8t  rortuguono 
and  two  brigades  uf  .irtillerv  of  the  sume  nation,  on  a  hill 
over  which  the  road  to  Guinaldo  passed,  Hupportiug  their 
flanks  with  Altens  three  squadrons.  This  position,  convex 
towards  the  enemy,  waa  covered,  front  and  flanks,  by  deep 
ravines;  but  it  was  too  extensive,  and  before  I'icton  could 
come  from  Elbodon  the  crisis  w^iis  over.  Vainly  the  I'ortu- 
guese  pins  sent  their  shot  through  .Montbrun's  horsemen, 
thev  crossed  the  ravine  in  half  squadrons,  and  \vith  amazing 
\'igour  rode  up  the  rough  height  on  three  sides ;  neither 
the  loose  fire  of  the  infantry  nor  the  artiller}'  stopped  them, 
but  they  were  checked  by  the  fine  fighting  of  the  cavalry, 
who  charged  the  heads  of  the  ascending  ma.sses,  not  once 
but  twenty  times,  and  always  with  a  good  will,  maintaining 
the  upper  ground  for  an  hour. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  so  few  troopers  resist  that 
erarging  multitude  even  on  such  steep  ground ;  but  when 
Montbrun,  obstinate  to  win,  brought  up  his  artillery,  his 
horsemen,  gaining  ground  in  the  centre,  cut  down  some 
gunners  and  captured  the  Portuguese  guns,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  German  squadron,  charging  too  far,  got  entangled 
in  the  ravines.  The  danger  waa  then  imminent,  but  sud- 
denly the  oth  Regiment,  led  by  Major  Ridge,  a  daring  man, 
dashed  bodily  into  the  midst  of  the  French  cavalry  and  re- 
took the  artiller}',  which  again  opened,  while  the  77th,  sup- 
ported by  the  21st  Portuguese,  vigorously  repulsed  the 
enemy  on  the  left.  These  charges  of  infantry  against  a 
powerful  cavalry,  which  had  room  to  expand,  could  how- 
ever only  check  the  foe  at  particular  points,  and  Montbrun 
pressed  with  fresh  masses  against  the  left  of  the  allies, 
while  other  squadrons  penetrated  between  their  right  and 
the  village  of  Elbodon,  from  the  inclosures  and  vineyards  of 
which  i'ii.ton  was,  with  difficulty  and  some  confusion,  cxlri- 
cating  his  regiments.  He  could  give  no  succour,  the  bri- 
gade of  the  fourth  di^^sion  was  not  in  sight,  the  P^rench 
infantry  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  Wellington  therefore 
directed  both  I'icton  and  Colville  to  fall  back  and  unite  in 
the  plain  behind. 

Colville,  forming  his  battalions  in  two  squares,  descended 
at  once  from  the  hill*  but  Picton  had  a  considerable  distance 
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to  move,  tliere  was  a  great  interval,  and  at  that  moment,  the 
cavalry,  fearmg  to  be  suiTounded,  galloped  for  refuge  to  the 
Portuguese  regiment,  which  was  farthest  in  retreat.  Then 
the  5th  and  77th,  two  weak  battalions  formed  in  one  square, 
were  quite  exposed,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  of  the 
French  horsemen  came  thundeiing  down  upon  them.  But 
how  vaiu,  how  fruitless  to  match  the  sword  vpith  the  musket, 
to  send  the  charging  horseman  against  the  steadfast  veteran ! 
The  multitudinous  squadi-ons,  rending  the  skies  with  their 
shouts,  closed  upon  the  glowing  squares  like  the  falling 
edges  of  a  burning  crater,  and  were  as  instantly  rejected, 
scorched  and  scattered  abroad ;  then  a  rolling  peal  of  mus- 
ketry echoed  through  the  hills,  bayonets  glittered  at  the 
edge  of  the  smoke,  and  with  firm  and  even  step  the  British 
regiments  came  forth  like  the  holy  men  from  the  Assyrian's 
furnace. 

Picton  now  effected  his  junction  and  the  whole  retired 
to  Guinaldo,  about  six  miles.  The  French  wotdd  not  renew 
the  close  attack,  yet  plied  shot  and  shell  until  the  entrenched 
camp  was  gained ;  there  the  foiuih  division  presented  a  fresh 
front,  Pack  then  came  in  fi'om  Campillo,  the  heavy  cavalrj' 
from  the  Upper  Azava,  and  as  it  was  near  dusk  the  action 
ceased.  The  74th  and  60th  Regiments,  posted  at  Pastores, 
were  abandoned  by  this  retreat,  but  they  crossed  the  Agueda 
at  a  ford,  and  moving  up  the  right  bank  reached  Guinaldo  in 
the  night  after  a  march  of  fifteen  hours. 

Graham  had  early  received  orders  to  fall  back  on  the  fii'st 
division,  yet  to  keep  posts  of  observation  on  the  Azava,  while 
Sanchez's  infantry'  went  behind  the  Coa ;  the  guerilla  chief 
himself  passed  with  his  cavalry  to  the  French  rear,  and  the 
seventh  division  was  withdrawn  behind  the  left  wing,  which 
was  now  in  line  with  the  centre,  though  still  distant.  The 
light  division  should  have  come  by  Eobledo  to  Fuente  Gui- 
naldo ;  Craufurd  received  the  order  at  three  o'clock,  heard 
the  cannonade,  and  might  have  reached  it  before  midnight ; 
but  fearing  a  march  in  darkness  he  merely  retired  a  league 
fronr  the  Vadillo,  which  was  immediately  passed  by  fifteen 
hundred  French  ;  Guinaldo  was  thus  maintained  by  only 
fourteen  thousand  men,  two  thousand  six  hiuidred  being 
cavalry.  Graham  was  ten  miles  distant ;  the  light  division, 
debaned  of  a  direct  route  by  the  enemy,  was  sixteen  miles 
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dwtiuit;  the  fifth  (liviKJon.  i>OHto<l  at  Vixyo  m  the  moiintaiuw, 
Wiuj  twelve  miles  distant;  iinil  diirin;^  the  night  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing  day,  Munnunt  unitod  sixty  tlu»iuijin<l  men  in  front  of 
GuinaJdo.  The  English  general  wa*s  thiih  in  great  danger,  yet 
ho  would  not  aUuidon  the  light  division,  which,  intercepted  by 
the  French  cavalry  at  liublodo,  did  not  airive  until  after 
three  o'cK>ck  in  the  evening.  Marmont'a  fortune  was  fixed 
in  that  hour !  He  knew  not  how  matters  really  stood.  He 
detached  a  strong  column  by  the  valley  of  the  Azava  to 
menace  the  allies'  left,  and  made  an  ostentatious  display  of 
the  Imperial  Guards  in  the  plain,  instead  of  attacking  an  ad- 
versary who  laughed  to  see  him  so  employed,  and  soon 
changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  night,  by  an  able  concentric  movement,  Wellington 
united  his  whole  army  on  new  ground  between  the  Coa  and 
the  sourcoe  of  the  Agueda,  twelve  miles  behind  Guinaldo. 
Marmont,  unconficiouB  of  his  advantages,  instead  of  troubling 
this  difficult  movement  had  also  retired  in  the  night,  and 
was  marching  back  when  the  scouts  of  his  column  in  the 
valley  of  Azava  reported  that  the  allies  were  in  retreat, 
and  their  divisions  widely  separated.  Then  discovering 
all  the  deceit  of  Guinaldo,  and  the  escape  of  the  light 
dirision,  he  prophetically  exclaimed,  alluding  to  Napoleon's 
fortune,  Ajid  Wellington,  he  also  has  a  star.  In  this  mood  he 
would  have  continued  his  retreat,  but  it  is  said  Dorsenne 
forced  him  to  wheel  round  and  pursue  :  Wellington  was 
then  however  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  stream  of 
the  Villa  Maior,  where  he  could  not  be  turned,  and  where 
it  covered  all  the  practicable  roads  leading  to  the  bridges 
and  fords  of  the  Coa. 

Combat  ok  Aldeaponte. 

The  French  moved  by  two  roads  against  the  right  and 
centre.  Checked  on  the  first  by  the  light  division,  on  the 
second  their  horsemen  drove  the  cavalry  posta  across  the 
Villa  Maior  and  took  possession  of  Aldeiijionte,  where  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  head  of  their  infantn,"  attacked  a  brigade 
of  the  fourth  division,  jwsted  on  o])i)osing  heights,  under 
General  I'akenham.  Wellington  arrivin}^  at  thiit  moment 
directed  a  charge,  and  tlie  French  were  driven  back ;  they 
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attempted  to  turn  the  brigade  by  a  wood  on  their  own.  left 
while  their  cavalry  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  the 
artillery  sufficed  to  baffle  the  effort,  and  then  the  English 
general,  taking  the  offensive,  turned  their  left  and  seized 
the  opposite  hills :  this  finished  the  action  and  Aldea- 
ponte  was  re-occupied.  Wellington,  who  had  been  much 
exposed  to  fire,  rode  to  another  part,  yet  scarcely  had  he  de- 
parted when  the  French  from  the  other  road  joined  those 
near  Aldeaponte,  and  at  five  o'clock  retook  the  village; 
Pakenham  recovered  it,  but  the  enemy  was  very  numerous, 
the  country  rugged,  and  so  wooded  he  could  not  tell  what 
was  passing  on  the  flanks :  wherefore,  knowing  the  chosen 
.ground  of  battle  was  behind  the  Coa,  he  abandoned  Aldea- 
ponte for  his  original  post. 

In  the  night  the  allies  retreated,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  occupied  a  new  and  strong  position  in  a  deep  loop 
of  the  Coa,  where  it  could  only  be  attacked  on  a  narrow 
front ;  but  the  French,  who  had  brought  only  a  few  days' 
provisions  and  could  gather  none  in  that  country,  retired 
the  same  day.  Dorsenne  marched  to  Salamanca,  a  strong 
division  was  posted  at  Alba  de  Tormes  to  communicate  with 
Marmont,  and  the  latter  resumed  his  old  position  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  The  light  division,  reinforced  by  some 
cavalry,  now  resumed  the  nominal  blockade  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  in  concert  with  Julian  Sanchez ;  the  rest  of  the 
aiTuy  was  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa  and  head-quar- 
ters were  fixed  at  Freneda. 

Only  three  hundred  men  and  officers  fell  in  these  combats 
on  the  British  side.  The  French  lost  more,  because  of  the 
unretumed  fire  at  Elbodon,  and  here  a  fine  chivalric  action 
on  their  side  merits  notice.  In  one  of  the  cavalry  fights,  an 
officer  in  the  act  of  striking  at  Felton  Harvey  of  the  14tii 
Dragoons,  perceived  that  ho  had  but  one  aim  and  with 
a  rapid  change  brought  down  his  sword  to  a  salute  and 
passed  on ! 

SuKPRisE  OF  Arroyo  de  Molinos. 

While  Rodrigo  was  being  blockaded,  General  Hill  co- 
operated with  the  Spaniards  in  Estremadura  against  Genei^al 
Drouet,  who  first  joined  Girard,  but  after  various  move- 
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mente  returned  to  the  Morena,  leaving  his  colleague  at 
Cacorus  between  tho  Tagu^i  and  the  Giuuliaua.  From  tliat 
place  Hill  drove  him  the  2t.iLh  of  October,  iind  hoping  to  cut 
him  otV  from  tho  bridge  of  Merida,  moved  by  a  cross  road 
next  day.  On  tho  march  he  heard  Ciirard  had  halted  in 
Arroyo  de  Molinos,  leaving  a  roaa-guaid  on  tho  Caceres  road 
— thuH  showing  he  knew  not  of  the  cross-road  movement 
and  looked  for  pursuit  only  from  Caceres.  \N  ith  a  rapid  de- 
cision and  a  forced  march  tho  English  general  moved  in  the 
night  upoQ  AJcuesca,  ju.st  one  league  from  Airoyo,  wLicn 
was  in  a  plain,  and  close  behind  it  rose  a  rocky  sierra, 
crescont-shiiped,  and  about  two  miles  wide  on  tho  chord. 
From  Alcuesca  one  road  led  direct  to  Arroyo,  another  entered 
it  on  the  left,  and  three  led  from  it,  the  most  distant  of  the 
last  being  the  Truxillo  road,  which  rounded  the  extremity 
of  the  sierra ;  tho  nearest  was  the  Merida  road,  and  between 
them  was  that  of  Medollin.  Tho  weather  was  ver}'  stormy 
and  wet,  but  no  fires  were  peimitted  in  the  allies'  camp, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  troops 
moved  to  a  low  ridge  half  a  mile  from  Arroyo,  under  cover  of 
which  they  formed  three  bodies — the  infantrj'  on  the  wings, 
the  cavalrj'  in  tho  centre.  The  lefl  column  marched  straight 
upon  tho  village,  the  right  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Hierra,  where  the  Truxillo  road  turned  the  horn  of  the  cres- 
cent, the  cavalry  kept  the  centre. 

One  brigade  of  Girard's  division  had  marched  at  four 
o'clock  by  the  road  of  Medellin,  but  Dombruixski's  brigade 
and  the  cavalry  of  Briche  were  still  in  the  place,  and  the 
horses  of  tlie  rear-guard,  unbridled,  were  tied  to  trees.  The 
infantr}-  were  gathering  on  the  Medellin  road  outside  the 
village,  and  Girard  wa^  in  a  house  waiting  for  his  horse, 
when  two  British  officeiii  galloped  into  the  street  and  in  an 
instant  all  was  confusion ;  hastily  the  cavaliy  bridled  their 
horses  and  the  infantry  ran  to  their  alarm  posts,  but  a  tem- 
pest raged,  a  thick  mist  rolled  do^^^l  tho  cragg}-  moimtain,  a 
terrific  shout  was  heard  amidst  the  clatter  of  tho  elements, 
and  with  the  dri^^ng  storm  the  71st  and  l'2nd  Kegiments 
came  charging  d)wn.  Tho  French  re^ir  guard  of  horsemen, 
fighting  and  stniggling  hard,  were  driven  to  the  end  of  tlio 
village,  whore  the  infantry,  forming  tlioir  squares,  endca- 
Toured  to  cover  tho  main  bodv  of  the  cavalrv ;  but  then  tho 
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71st,  lining  tlie  garden  walls,  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the 
nearest  square,  the  92nd,  filing  out  of  the  streets,  formed 
upon  the  French  right,  and  the  50th  Eegiment,  following 
closely,  secured  the  prisoners. 

The  rest  of  the  column,  headed  by  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
sicii-ted  outside  the  houses  to  intercept  the  line  of  retreat, 
and  soon  the  guns  opened  on  the  squares,  and  the  13th 
Dragoons  captiu-ed  the  French  artillery,  while  the  9th  Dra- 
goons and  Geitnan  Hussars  dispersed  their  cavalry.  Girard, 
an  intrepid  officer,  although  wounded,  still  kept  his  infantry 
together,  retreating  by  the  Truxillo  road  ;  but  the  right 
column  of  the  allies  was  in  possession  of  that  line,  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  close  upon  his  flank,  and  the  left 
column  followed  fast ;  his  men  fell  by  fifties  and  his  situa- 
tion was  desperate,  yet  he  would  not  surrender,  and  giving 
the  word  to  dispei'se  endeavoured  to  scale  the  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks  of  the  sierra.  His  pursuers,  not  'less  obstinate, 
immediately  divided.  The  Spaniards  ascended  the  hills  at 
an  easier  point  beyond  his  left ;  the  39th  Eegiment  and  Ash- 
worth's  Portuguese  turned  the  mountain  by  the  TruxiUo 
road ;  the  28th  and  34th,  led  by  General  Howard,  followed 
him  step  by  step  up  the  rocks,  taking  prisoners,  but  finally 
the  pursuers,  heavily  loaded,  were  beaten  in  speed  by  men 
who  had  thrown  away  their  arms  and  packs.  Girard,  Dom- 
brouski,  and  Briche,  escaped  into  the  Guadalupe  moun- 
tains, and  then  crossing  the  Guadiana  at  Orellana,  on 
the  9th  of  November  rejoined  Drouet  with  six  hundred 
men,  the  remains  of  three  thousand :  they  were  said  to  be 
the  finest  troops  then  in  Spain,  and  their  resolution  in 
such  an  appalling  situation  was  no  mean  proof  of  their 
excellence. 

Thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  inclnding  General  Bron  and 
the  Prince  of  Aremberg,  all  the  artillery,  baggage,  com- 
missariat, and  a  contribution  just  raised,  were  taken.  The 
allies  had  seventy  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  officer. 
Lieutenant  Strenowitz,  was  taken.  He  was  an  Austrian, 
and  distinguished  for  courage  and  snccessfixl  enterprises, 
but  he  had  abandoned  the  French  to  join  Julian  Sanchez, 
and  was  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  war.  Originally 
forced  into  the  French  service  he  was,  in  reality,  no  de- 
serter, and  General  Hill  applied  frankly  in  his  favour  to- 
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Drouet,   who  \vii«   so   good-tempered    that,   while    bmiirtiii;^ 
audcr  tiiis  disatiter,  ho  releuM-d  his  prisoner. 

This  exploit  set  all  the  French  corj)s  in  motion  to  reveng«. 
it;  vet  on  tlio  28tli  of  Noveml)cr  Ilill,  by  a  forced  march, 
again  surprised  three  liundred  infantry  and  some  hus.'iar- 
tmder  Captain  Neveux,  who  however  lost  only  forty  men, 
escaping  the  British  cavalry',  said  his  generoiuj  antagonist, 
br  *'  ^^  ttitiYi'uJ  luul  ailmiraUe  manner  in  icfiich  Ite  f-etrcat^d." 

DKFKNCt:  OF  Taiuka. 

Soult  had  long  resolved  to  reduce  the  maritime  toNvn  t)t 
Tarifa,  but  General  Campl-ell,  govenior  of  GibraJtar,  eqiuilly 
resolute  to  prevent  him,  tlirew  in  an  English  garrison,  under 
Colonel  Skerrett.  ITie  defences  were  ancient,  the  place 
being  encircled  vn\h  towers  connected  by  an  archery  wall, 
ixre  mlar,  without  a  ilitch,  and  too  thin  to  resist  even  field 
lU-tillen'.  It  was  commanded  also  by  heights  within  can- 
non-shot, but  the  English  engineer  Smith*  adapted  the  de- 
fence to  the  peculiarities  of  ground  so  skilfully  as  to  fix  the 
enemy's  attention  entirely  to  one  point,  which  offered  facili- 
ties for  an  internal  resistance,  to  begin  when  the  weak 
ramparts  should  be  broken. 

Tarifa  was  cloven  by  a  periodical  torrent,  entering  at  the 
ea.st  and  passing  out  at  the  west.  It  was  barred  at  the  en- 
trance by  a  tower  with  a  portcullis,  in  front  of  which  pali- 
sades were  planted  across  its  bed.  The  houses  within  the 
walls  were  strongly  built  on  inclined  planes,  rising  from 
each  side  of  the  tonent ;  and  at  the  exit  of  the  water  were 
two  massive  structures,  called  the  tower  and  castle  of  the 
Gusmans,  hiAh  looking  up  the  hollow  formed  by  the  inclined 
phiues.  From  these  stmctures,  a  sandy  neck,  prolonged  by 
a  causeway  for  eight  hundred  yards,  joined  the  to^\ni  to  an 
island,  whose  perpendicular  sides  forbade  entrance  save  by 
the  causeway  which  ended  on  an  unfinished  entrenchment 
and  b;itt«jr>'. 

On  the  n<-'ck  of  land  wore  sand  hills,  the  highest,  calleil 
the  Calalina,  being  scarped  and  crowned  with  a  field-work 
holding  a  twelvo-poundcr.  This  hill  masked  the  cau^ewiy 
towards  the  enemy,  and  with  the" tower  of  the  Gtisnuuuj, 

•  Now  Lieut.-Geijerml  Sir  C.  Smith. 
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which  was  armed  with  a  ship  eighteen -pounder,  flanked  the 
western  front  of  the  tower.  This  tower  gun  also  shot  clear 
over  Tarifa  to  the  slope  where  the  French  batteries  were 
expected,  and  there  wore  a  ship  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and 
some  gun-boats,  anchored  to  flank  the  approaches. 

Smith  deten-ed  the  enemy  from  attacking  the  western 
front  by  the  flanking  fire  of  a  fortified  convent  beyond  the 
walls,  by  the  Catalina  hill,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the 
shipping ;  but  he  deceitfully  tempted  an  attack  on  the 
eastern  front  and  the  line  of  the  torrent,  whose  bed  rendered 
the  inner  depth  of  wall  gieater  than  the  outer.  There  he 
loopholed  the  houses  behind,  opened  communications  to  the 
rear,  and  barricaded  the  streets ;  so  that  the  enemy,  after 
forcing  the  breach,  would  have  been  confined  between  the 
houses  on  the  inclined  planes,  exposed  on  each  side  to  mus- 
ketry from  loopholes  and  windows,  and  in  front  to  a  fire 
from  the  Gusmans,  which  looked  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent , 
finally  the  gaiTison  could  have  taken  refuge  in  that  castle 
and  tower,  which,  high  and  massive,  were  fitted  to  cover  the 
evacuation,  and  were  provided  with  ladders  for  the  troops 
to  descend  and  retreat  to  the  island  under  protection  of  the 
Catalina, 

There  was  no  want  of  guns.  Besides  those  of  the  Cata- 
lina, there  were  in  the  island  twelve  pieces,  comprising 
four  twenty-four  pounders  and  two  ten-inch  mortars ;  in 
the  town  were  six  field-pieces,  with  four  cohoms  on  the 
east  front;  an  eighteen-pounder  was  on  the  Gusmans,  a 
howitzer  on  the  portcullis  tower,  and  two  field-pieces  were 
in  reserve  for  sallies  :  yet  most  of  the  island  ordnance  was 
mounted  after  the  investment,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  town  were  too  weak  and  narrow  to  sustain  heavy  guns ; 
hence  only  three  field-pieces  and  the  cohoms  did  in  fact 
reply  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  garrison,  including  six  hundred  Spanish  infantiy  and 
one  hundred  horse  of  that  nation,  amounted  to  two  thousand 
five  hundi-ed  men,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were  in  the 
island,  one  hundred  in  the  Catalina,  two  hundred  in  the 
convent,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  the  town. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  General  Laval,  having  eight 
thousand  men,  drove  in  the  advanced  posts,  but  was  with  a 
sharp  skirmish  designedly  led  towards  the  eastern  front. 
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Tho  20th  ilio  place  -was  invested,  and  tlio  Jlht  some 
French  troops  having  incautiously  ui)pruached  the  western 
front.  Captain  NVrcn  <>t"  the  11th,  suddenly  descended 
fn.ni  tho  Catalina  and  ciuried  them  ofl'.  In  the  night  tho 
I'Uoniy  approai-hed  close  to  tho  walls  uf  that  front,  but  in 
the  morning  Wren  again  fell  on  them  ;  and  at  tho  same  time 
a  Kally  of  discovery  was  made  from  the  convent  so  vigor- 
ously tliat  Lieutenant  Welstead  of  the  82nd,  entering  one 
of  tho  enemy's  camps  captured  a  field-piece  ;  he  was  unable 
to  brin"  it  otY  in  face  of  tho  French  rcser\'es,  yet  the  latter 
were  drawn  by  the  skirmish  under  the  lue  of  tho  ships,  of 
the  island,  and  of  the  to\N-n,  whereby  they  suffered  severely 
and  with  difficulty  recovered  the  captured  piece. 

In  the  night  of  the  22nd  the  anticipations  of  the  British 
engineer  were  realized.  ITie  enemy  broke  ground  five 
Imndred  yai-ds  from  the  eastern  front,  and  worked  assi- 
duously until  the  2Gth,  under  a  destructive  fire,  replying 
principally  with  wall-pieces,  which  would  have  done  much 
mischief  if  the  garrison  had  not  been  copiously  supplied 
with  sand-bags. 

On  the  23rd  the  ships  were  driven  off  in  a  gale ;  on  the 
21'th  the  I'rench  guns  opened  against  the  town  and  their 
howitzers  against  the  island  ;  the  piece  at  tlie  Gusmans  was 
dismounted,  yet  quickly  re-established ;  biit  tho  ramparts 
came  down  by  flakes,  and  in  a  few  hours  opened  a  wide 
breach  a  little  to  tho  English  right  of  the  portcullis  tower. 
Skerrett  then  proposed  to  abandon  the  place,  and  though 
strenuously  opposed  by  Major  King  and  the  engineer  Smith, 
he  would  have  done  so,  if  General  Campbell,  hearing  of  tliis 
intention,  had  not  called  away  the  transports.  Tarifa  was 
indeed  open  to  assault  and  escalade.  But  behind  the  breach 
the  depth  to  the  street  was  fourteen  feet,  and  Smith  had 
covered  the  ground  below  with  iron  gratings,  having  every 
second  bar  turned  up  ;  the  houses  were  also  prepared  and 
garrisoned,  and  the  troops  well  disposed  on  the  ranipails, 
each  regiment  having  its  own  quarter.  The  breach  was 
held  by  the  87th  under  Colonel  Gough.*  On  his  left 
were  some  riflemen  ;  on  his  right  some  Spaniards  should 
have  been,  yet  were  not,  and  two  companies  of  the  47th 
took  their  place. 

•   Now  Lord  HouKh. 
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In  the  night  of  the  29th  the  enemy  fired  salvos  of  grape, 
but  the  besieged  cleared  the  foot  of  the  breach  between  the 
discharges. 

The  30th  the  breaching  fire  was  renewed,  and  the  wall, 
broken  for  sixty  feet,  offered  an  easy  ascent ;  yet  the  besieged 
again  removed  the  rubbish,  and  in  the  night  were  augmenting 
the  defences,  when,  flooded  by  rain,  the  torrent  brought 
down  from  the  French  camp  a  mass  of  planks,  fascines, 
gabions,  and  dead  bodies,  which  broke  the  palisades,  bent 
the  portcullis  back,  and  with  the  surge  of  waters  injured 
-the  defences  behind :  a  now  passage  was  thus  opened  in  the 
wall,  yet  the  damage  was  repaired  before  morning,  and  the 
troops  confidently  awaited  the  assault. 

In  the  night  the  torrent  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had 
risen,  and  at  daylight  a  living  stream  of  French  grenadiers 
gliding  swiftly  do^vn  its  bed,  as  if  assured  of  victory,  arrived 
without  shout  or  tumult  within  a  few  yards  of  the  walls ; 
but  then,  instead  of  quitting  the  hollow  to  reach  the  breach^ 
ihey  dashed  like  the  toirent  of  the  night  against  the  port- 
cullis. The  87th,  previously  silent  and  observant,  as  if  at 
a  spectacle,  now  arose  and  with  a  shout  and  a  crashing 
volley  smote  the  head  of  the  French  column ;  the  leading 
officer,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  against  the  portcullis 
grate  and  gave  up  his  sword  through  the  bars  to  Colonel 
Gough :  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy,  while  beating 
the  charge  dropped  lifeless  by  his  officer's  side,  and  the 
dead  and  wounded  filled  the  hollow.  The  survivors  break- 
ing out  right  and  left,  and  spreading  along  the  slopes  of 
ground  under  the  ramparts,  opened  an  iiTegular  musketry, 
and  at  the  same  time  men  from  the  trenches  leaped  into 
pits  digged  in  front  and  shot  fast ;  but  no  diversion  at  other 
points  was  made  and  the  storming  column  was  dreadfully 
shattered.  The  ramparts  streamed  fire,  and  a  field-piece 
sent  a  tempest  of  gi-ape  whistling  through  the  French  ranks 
in  such  a  dreadful  manner  that,  unable  to  endure  the 
torment,  they  plunged  once  more  into  the  hollow  and  re- 
gained their  camp,  while  a  shout  of  victory  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments  passed  roimd  the  wall  of 
the  town. 

The   allies   had  five   officers   wounded,    and    thiity-one 
men  lulled  or  hurt;   the  French  dead  covered   the   slopes 
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in  front  of  tho  rampart,  and  clinked  tlie  l>ed  of  tlu!  river: 
ten  Wounded  oflkors,  of  •whom  only  one  survived,  were 
bronght  in  by  the  breach,  imd  Skerrett,  corapaasionnting 
the  sufferings  of  tlio  others,  and  admiring  their  Iravery, 
permitted  Lavul  to  fetch  them  off.  Tlie  siege  was  then 
snsjiended,  for  tlie  rain  had  ])artiully  mined  the  French 
)»atterios,  internipted  their  communications,  and  stopncd 
their  sup]dies  ;  and  the  toiTont,  again  Bwclliiig,  broke 
the  stockades  of  the  allies  and  injured  their  retrench- 
ments: some  vessels  also,  coming  from  Gibraltar  with  am- 
munition, were  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Nevertlieless  a  fresh 
a.ssatilt  was  expected  until  the  night  of  the  4th,  when  fre- 
quent firing  in  the  French  camp  without  any  bidlets  reach- 
ing the  to%%'n,  indicated  tliat  the  enemy  were  destroying 
guns  previous  to  retreating.  Hence,  at  dayliglit  the  besieged. 
is.sning  from  the  convent,  ccmmenced  a  skirmish  with  the 
rear-guard,  but  were  impeded  by  a  heavj'  storm  and  retunied, 
after  making  a  few  prisoners.  Laval's  misfortunes  did  not 
end  there.  His  troops  had  conti-acted  sickness,  many  de- 
serted, and  it  was  computed  the  expedition  cost  him  a 
thousand  men,  while  the  allies  lost  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  but  one  officer,  Longley  of  the  engineers,  was 
killed. 

iSuch  is  the  simple  tale  of  Tarifa,  yet  the  true  history  of 
its  defence  cannot  there  be  found.  Colonel  SkeiTctt  ol> 
tained  the  credit,  but  he  and  Lord  Proby,  second  in  com- 
mand, always  wished  to  abandon  both  town  and  island.  It 
was  the  engineer  Smith's  vigour  and  capacity  which  over- 
m  Itched  the  enemy's  strength  without,  and  the  weakness  of 
those  commanderK  within,  repressing  despondency  where  he 
failed  to  excite  confidence.  Next  in  merit  was  the  artillerv- 
captain,  Mitchel,  a  noble  soldier  who  has  since  perished  in 
the  S\-rian  campaign  against  Ibi-ahim  Pa.sha :  his  talent  and 
energy-  at  Tarifa  were  conspicuous. 

ExGLIsn   SlKOE   OF   ClUDAD   EoDniGO. 

Lord  Wellington,  unable  to  maintain  the  blockade  of 
Kodrig'),  had  withdrawn  behind  the  Coa  in  November  and 
widely  8j>read  his  army  for  provisions;  but  the  year  1812 
opened  favourably  fir  his  views.  Napoleim.  then  preparing 
for  his  gigantic  invasion  of  Ku8.sia,  had  recalled  fn.m  Sjtair 
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maay  old  officers  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers, 
including  all  the  Imperial  Guards.  The  Army  of  tlce  North, 
thus  reduced,  was  ordered  to  quarter  about  Burgos,  while 
the  Army  of  Portugal,  leaving  troops  to  guard  Almaraz, 
moved  across  the  Gredos  mountains  into  the  Salamanca 
country.  It  had  been  reinforced  with  eighteen  thousand 
men,  but  was  spread  for  subsistence  from  Salamanca  to  the 
Asturias  on  one  side,  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and 
Toledo  on  the  other;  Montbrun  also  had  been  detached 
from  it  to  Valencia.  The  Army  of  tJie  Centre  was  in  a  state 
of  great  disorder,  and  the  king  and  MaiTQont  were  at  open 
discord.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  seeing  that  Ciudad  Eodrigo 
was  weakly  guarded,  that  Marmont,  deceived  by  previous 
combination,  had  no  suspicion  of  a  siege,  that  Soult's  at- 
tention was  fixed  on  Tarifa ;  seeing  in  fine  that  opportunity 
was  ripe.  Lord  Wellington  leaped  with  both  feet  on  Ciudad 
Rodi'igo. 

Thirty-five  thousand  men,  cavaliy  included,  were  dis- 
posable for  this  siege,  the  materials  for  which  were  placed 
in  villages  on  the  left  of  the  Azava  river,  and  the  ammxmi- 
tion  in  Almeida,  where  seventy  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been 
secretly  collected,  Hiied  cai-ts  and  mules  were  employed 
to  bring  up  the  stores,  but  for  the  guns  the  means  of  trans- 
port wore  so  scanty  that  only  thirty-eight  could  be  brought 
to  the  trenches.  A  biidge  was  laid  doAvn  on  the  Agueda, 
six  miles  below  the  fortress,  on  the  1st  of  Januarj^,  and 
the  investment  was  designed  for  the  6th,  but  the  native 
carters  took  two  days  to  travel  ten  miles  of  good  road  with 
empty  carts,  and  it  could  not  be  made  before  the  8th :  to 
find  fault  with  them  was  dangerous,  as  they  deserted  on 
the  slightest  ofience. 

Eodrigo  was  on  high  ground  overhanging  the  right  bank 
of  the  Agueda;  an  old  rampart  thirty  feet  high,  nearly 
circular  and  flanked  with  a  few  projections,  formed  the 
body  of  the  fortress ;  a  second  bulwark,  called  a  Fau^-se- 
hraye,  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way,  enclosed  this  rampart, 
yet  was  placed  so  low  on  the  descent,  as  to  give  little 
cover  to  the  main  wall. 

Beyond  the  walls,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  river,  the 
suburb  of  Francisco  Avas  intrenched,  and  within  it  two  large 
convents  were  fortified :  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the 
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opposite  hido,  near  the  river,  was  fortified  as  another  out- 
work ;  and  nearly  between  those  points  was  an  isolated  ridge 
oalK-d  the  Little  IVson,  of  less  elevation  than  the  place  but 
only  one  humlxed  and  tifty  yards  distant. 

lU'hind  the  Little  Teson  and  parallel  to  it,  was  another 
ridge  called  the  Great  Teson,  which  at  six  hundred  yards 
overlooked  the  lesser  one,  and  saw  over  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch. 

In  the  centre  of  the  large  Teson,  on  the  edge  towards 
the  toNvn,  was  an  enclosed  and  palisadoed  redoubt  called 
Francisco,  which  was  supported  by  the  fire  of  two  guns  and 
a  Ivowitzer,  placed  on  tlie  fiat  roof  of  a  convent  in  the  fortified 
suburb.  An  old  castle,  fonning  part  of  the  walls,  gave  access 
to  the  bridge  at  pistol-shot  distance,  but  was  of  little  value 
in  defence. 

On  the  side  of  the  Tesons  the  ground  was  rocky,  the  front 
of  tlie  place  better  covered  with  outworks,  and  more  fire 
could  be  directed  on  the  trenches ;  yet  that  line  of  attack 
was  adopted  with  reason,  because  elsewhere  the  batteriefe 
must  have  been  constructed  on  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp 
to  see  low  enough  fL>r  breaching ;  whereas  the  lesser  Teson 
Would  enable  them  to  strike  over  the  glacis,  and  a  deep  gxilly 
near  the  latter  otTered  cover  for  the  miner.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  stonn  Fort  Francisco,  form  a  lodgement  there, 
open  the  first  parallel  along  the  greater  Teson,  place  thirty- 
three  pieces  in  counter-batteries,  ruin  the  defences  and  drive 
the  besieged  from  the  convent  of  Fi-ancisco ;  then,  working 
forward  by  the  sap,  breaching  batteries  were  to  be  raised  on 
the  lesser  Teson  and  the  counterscaip  blowed  in,  while 
.'jeven  guns  demoli.shod  a  weak  turret  on  the  left,  and  opened 
a  second  breach  to  tTim  retrenchments  behind  the  principal 
one.  Previous  to  breaking  ground,  Carlos  Esjiana  and 
.Julian  Sanchez  were  })ushed  to  ihe  Tormes,  and  then  four 
British  divisions  and  I'atik's  Portuguese  commenced  the 
siege ;  but  as  neither  fuel  nor  cover  were  to  be  had  on  that 
side  of  the  Agueda,  the  troops  kept  their  quarters  on  the 
hither  bank,  cooking  their  provisions  there  and  fording  the 
jivcr  each  day  in  severe  frost  and  snow.  Eij^ht  hundred 
carts  drawn  by  horses  had  been  constnicted  by  the  artificeis, 
and  were  now  the  surest  means  for  briipj^ng  up  ammunition, 
but  so  monv  delays  were  anticipated  from  the  irregularity 
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of  tne  native  carters  and  muleteers,  and  the  chances  of  wea- 
ther, that  Wellington  calculated  upon  an  operation  of 
twenty-four  days.  He  hoped  to  steal  that  time  from  his 
adversaries,  yet  knew,  if  he  failed,  the  clash  of  aims  would 
draw  their  scattered  troops  to  this  qxiarter  as  tinkling 
bells  draw  swarming  bees  :  and  to  make  them  thus  gather 
and  consume  their  magazines  was  an  essential  part  of  his 
waif  are. 

On  the  8th  of  Januaiy  the  light  division  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  forded  the  AgTieda,  three  miles  above  the  for- 
tress, and  took  post  bej'ond  the  gi-eat  Teson,  where  they 
remained  quiet,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  investment  the 
enemy  did  not  think  the  siege  was  commenced.  But  in  the 
evening  the  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  and  Colonel  Col- 
borne,  now  commanding  the  52nd,  taking  two  companies 
from  each  regiment  of  the  light  division  stormed  the  re- 
doubt of  Francisco.  This  he  did  with  so  much  fury  that 
the  assailants  appeared  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
the  ditch,  mounting  the  parapets,  fighting  on  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  and  forcing  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  where  the 
explosion  of  a  French  shell  had  burst  the  gate  open.  Of  the 
defenders,  a  few  were  killed  and  forty  made  prisoners.  The 
post  being  thus  taken  with  a  loss  of  only  twenty-four  men 
and  officers,  a  lodgement  was  begun  on  the  right,  because 
the  fort  was  instantly  covered  with  shot  and  shells  from  the 
town.  This  tempest  continued  through  the  night,  yet  at 
daybreak  the  parallel,  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  was 
sunk  thi-ee  feet  deep,  four  wide,  and  a  communication  over 
the  Teson  was  completed :  thus  the  siege  gained  several 
days  by  this  well -managed  assault. 

On  the  9th  the  first  division  took  the  trenches,  and  the 
place  was  encircled  by  posts  to  prevent  any  external  com- 
munication. In  the  night  twelve  hundred  "w-orkmen  com- 
menced three  counter-batteries  for  eleven  guns  each,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and  grape  ;  before  daylight  the 
labourers  obtained  cover,  and  a  ditch  was  sunk  in  front 
to  })rovide  earth  for  the  batteries,  which  were  made  eighteen 
feet  thick  at  top  to  resist  the  powei-ful  artillery  of  the 
place. 

On  the  10th  the  fourth  di^dsion  relicA'ed  the  trenches,  and 
a  thousand  men  ialjourod,  yet  in  gieat  peril,  for  the   bo 
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siegtil  had  n  Kn|X'mbunclanco  of  anuminitiun  and  did  not 
bpuro  it.  In  Uio  ni^ht  a  commnnieatiun  fVum  tlio  parallel 
to  tlio  batteries  whs  upened,  and  on  the  1 1th  the  third  divi- 
sion undertook  the  siege. 

'I'his  day  the  ningazines  in  tlio  batteries  were  excavated 
and  the  approaches  widened;  Imt  the  enemy's  fire  waa 
destructive,  and  Khells  fell  so  on  the  ditch  in  front  of  the 
batteries  that  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  earth  raised 
from  the  inside.  Great  damage  was  also  sustained  from 
salvos  of  shells  Avith  long  fuzes,  whoso  simultanecms  explo- 
sion cut  away  the  parapnjts  in  a  strange  manner,  and  in  the 
night  a  howitzer  from  the  garden  of  the  Francisco  convent 
killed  many  men. 

On  the  12th  the  light  division  resumed  work,  and  the 
riflemen  during  a  thick  fog  digged  pits  for  themselves  in 
front  of  the  trenches,  from  whence  they  picked  off  the 
enemy's  gunners ;  yet  the  weather  was  so  cold  and  the  be- 
sieged shot  so  briskly  little  progress  was  made.  The  13th, 
the  same  causes  impeded  the  labourers  of  the  first  division. 
The  scarcity  of  transport  also  baulked  the  operations,  for 
one  third  only  of  the  native  carts  arrived,  the  drivers  were 
vcr)'  indolent,  most  of  the  twenty-four  pound  ammimition 
^vas  still  at  Villa  de  I'otite,  and  intelligence  anived  that 
Marmont  was  preparing  to  succoiir  the  place.  Wellington, 
thus  pressed,  decided  to  open  a  breach  with  his  coimter- 
battories,  which  were  only  six  hundred  yards  fi'om  the  cur- 
tiin,  and  then  storm  without  blowing  in  the  counterscarp: 
in  other  words,  to  overstep  the  rules  of  science  and  sacrifice 
life  rather  than  time,  for  the  capricious  Agueda  might  in 
one  night  flood  and  enable  a  small  French  force  to  relieve 
the  place. 

'ITie  whole  army  was  now  brought  up  and  posted  in  vil- 
lages on  the  Coa,  ready  to  cross  the  Agueda  and  give 
battle.  ITill  also  sent  a  division  across  the  Tagus,  lest 
Marmont,  despairing  to  save  Hodrigo,  shotild  fall  on  the 
communications  by  ("jistello  Branc(j  and  Villa  Vellia. 

In  the  night  of  the  I'Uh  the  batteries  were  anued  with 
twenty-eight  gims,  the  approaches  were  continued  by  the 
flying  sap,  aiid  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was  surprised  bv  the 
Germans  of  the  first  division,  which  .secured  the  right  tlank 
of  the  trenches, 

5* 
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On  the  14tli  the  enemy,  who  had  obsei-ved  that  the  men 
m  the  trenches,  when  relieved,  went  off  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  made  a  sally  and  overturned  the  gabions  of  the 
sap ;  thej'  even  penetrated  to  the  parallel,  and  were  upon 
the  point  of  entering  the  batteries,  when  a  few  workmen 
getting  together  checked  them  until  a  support  arrived. 
The  guns  were  thus  saved,  but  this  sally,  the  death  of  the 
engineer  on  duty,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  delayed 
the  opening  of  the  breaching-batteries.  However,  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  evening  twenty-five  heavy  guns  battered 
the  fausse-braye  and  ramparts,  while  two  pieces  smote  the 
convent  of  Francisco.  Then  was  beheld  a  spectacle  fearful 
and  sublime.  For  the  French  replied  with  more  than  fifty 
pieces,  and  the  bellowing  of  eighty  large  guns  shook  the 
groimd  far  and  wide ;  the  smoke  rested  in  heavy  volumes 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  place,  or  curled  in  light 
wreaths  about  the  numerous  spires,  and  the  shells  hissing 
through  the  air  seemed  fiery  serpents  leaping  from  the 
darkness ;  the  walls  crashed  to  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and 
the  distant  mountains,  faintly  returning  the  soiind,  appeared 
to  moan  over  the  falling  cit3\  When  night  put  an  end 
to  this  turmoil,  the  quick  clatter  of  musketry  was  heard 
like  the  pattering  of  hail  after  a  peal  of  thunder,  for  the 
40th  Eegiment  assaulted  and  cai-ried  the  convent  of  Fran- 
cisco, and  cstablislied  itself  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the 
attack. 

Next  day  the  ramparts  were  again  batteied,  and  fell  so 
fast  it  was  judged  expedient  to  commence  the  small  breach, 
wherefore  in  the  night  five  more  gims  were  mounted.  The 
16th,  at  daylight,  the  batteries  recommenced,  but  at  eight 
o'clock  a  thick  fog  compelled  them  to  desist ;  nevertheless 
the  small  breach  was  open  and  the  place  Avas  summoned,  yet 
without  effect.  At  night  the  parallel  on  the  Lower  Teson 
was  extended,  a  shai-p  musketry  was  directed  against  the 
great  breach,  and  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division,  from 
their  pits,  picked  off  the  enemy's  gunners. 

The  17th  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  heavy  and  the  wall 
was  beaten  down  in  large  cantles ;  but  several  of  the  be- 
siegers' guns  were  dismounted,  their  batteries  injured,  many 
men  killed,  the  general  of  artillery  wounded,  and  the  sap 
entirely  ruined     The  riflemen  in  the  pits  were  ovei-powered 
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Tvith  grape,  yet  towards  evening  recovered  the  uppei 
h;uul ;  tlio  FroiioK  could  then  ()nly  tiro  from  distant  eniiim 
(iiuus,  and  in  the  night  a  new  battery  against  tlie  lesser 
breach  was  armed,  and  that  on  the  Lower  Teson  was  raised 
t*J  afford  more  cover. 

On  the  ISth,  the  boeiegers'  lire  being  resumed  witli  great 
violence,  a  turret  was  Bhaken  at  the  small  breach,  uLd  the 
large  broach  became  practicable  in  the  middle ;  the  enemy 
ct)mmenced  retrenching  it  and  the  sap  made  no  ])rogress, 
the  engineer  was  badly  wounded,  and  a  twenty-fuur 
jK'Under,  bursting,  killed  several  men.  In  the  night  the 
batterv  on  the  Lower  Teson  was  improved,  and  a  field-piece 
and  howitzer  from  thence  played  on  the  great  breach  to 
destmy  the  retrenchments. 

On  tlie  19th  both  breaches  became  practicable,  the  assault 
was  ordered,  the  battering-guns  were  turned  against  the 
artillery  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  order  of  attack  terminated 
with  these  remarkable  words,  "  Ciudad  lialrigo  must  he 
stormed  this  evening.'"  — "  We  will  do  it,"  was  the  soldiers' 
comment. 

For  the  stonn  the  third  and  light  divisions  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  were  organized  in  four  ^)arts. 

1°,  Jiight  attack  On  the  extreme  right,  troops  posted  in 
some  houses  beyond  the  briilge  were  to  cross  the  river  and 
escalade  an  outwork  in  front  of  the  castle,  where  there  was 
no  ditch,  but  where  two  guns  commanded  the  junction  of 
the  countersciirp.  On  their  left,  two  regiments,  assembled 
iKjhind  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  \N'ith  a  third  in  reserve, 
were  to  enter  the  ditch  at  the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp, 
escalade  the  fausse-braye,  and  scour  it  on  their  left  as  far  as 
the  great  breach. 

2^.  Great  breach.  One  hundred  and  eighty  men  cam-ing 
hay-bags  were  to  move  out  of  the  second  parallel,  followed 
bv  a  storming  party,  and  supported  by  Mackiunon's  bi-igade 
of  the  third  division. 

.'P.  lyft  attach.  The  light  division,  assembled  behind  the 
convent  of  Francisco,  was  to  fend  three  rifle  companies  to 
scour  the  fiusso-braye  on  the  right.  At  the  samr  time  a 
storming  party,  preceded  by  men  carrying  hay-sa'ks  and 
followed  by  the  division,  was  to  assanlt  the  small  breach, 
detaching  men,  when  the  fausse-braye  sliould  be  passed,  to 
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their  riglit  to  assist  the  main  assault,  to  the  left  to  force  a 
passage  at  the  Salamanca  gate. 

4°.  False  attack.  An  escalade,  to  be  attempted  by  Pack's 
Portuguese  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  right  attack  was  conducted  by  Colonel  O'Toole. 
Five  hundred  volunteers  under  Major  Manners,  with  a 
forlorn  hope  under  Lieut.  Mackie,  composed  the  storming 
pai-ty  of  the  third  division.  Three  hundred  volunteers  led 
by  Major  George  Napier,*  with  a  forlorn  hope  under  Lieu- 
tenant Gurwood,  composed  the  storming  party  of  the  light 
division. 

The  deserters,  of  which  there  were  man}^  had  told  the 
governor  the  light  division  was  come  out  of  its  turn,  and  it 
must  be  to  storm,  yet  he  took  no  heed,  and  all  the  troops 
reached  their  posts  without  seeming  to  attract  attention  ; 
but  before  the  signal  was  given,  and  while  Wellington,  who 
in  person  had  pointed  out  the  lesser  breach  to  Major  Napier, 
was  still  on  the  gi'ound,  the  attack  at  the  right  commenced, 
and  was  instantly  taken  up  along  the  whole  line.  The 
space  between  the  trenches  and  the  ditch  was  then  suddenly 
covered  with  soldiers  and  ravaged  by  a  tempest  of  gi-ape 
from  the  ramparts ;  for  though  the  storming  parties  in  the 
centre  jumped  out  of  the  parallel  when  the  first  shout  arose, 
so  rapid  were  the  troops  on  their  right,  that  before  they 
coidd  reach  the  ditch.  Ridge,  Dunkin,  and  Campbell,  with 
the  5th,  77th,  and  94th  Eegiments,  had  already  scoured  the 
fausse-braye,  and  pushed  up  the  great  breach  amidst  bxirst- 
ing  shells,  the  whistling  of  grape  and  musketry,  and  the 
shaill  cries  of  the  French,  who  were  driven  fighting  behind 
the  inner  retrenchments.  There  they  rallied,  and,  aided  by 
musketry  from  the  houses,  made  hard  battle  for  their  post; 
none  would  go  back  on  either  side;  yet  the  British  could 
not  get  forward,  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  officers,  falling 
in  heaps,  choked  up  the  passage,  which  from  minute  to 
minute  was  raked  with  grape,  from  two  guns  flanking  the 
breach,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards;  yet  striving  and 
trampling  alike  upon  dead  and  wounded  these  brave  men 
maintained  the  combat. 

Meanwhile  the  stormers  of  the  light  divis^ion,  who   had 

♦  General  Sir  G.  Napier. 
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thryo  hundred  yards  of  ^oiind  to  clear,  would  not  wait  for 
the  hay-baga,  and  with  exlraordinary  8wil■tnc^>8  nxnninj^  to 
the  crest  of  tho  glacis  jumpod  down  the  scarp,  a  depth  of 
eleven  feot,  and  i-ushed  up  tho  fau.s.so-braye  under  a  Bma.'^h- 
ing  discharge  of  gnipe  aiid  musketiy.  Tliu  ditch  was  daik 
and  intricate,  and  the  forlorn  hojH)  inclined  to  the  left  while 
tlie  stormers  went  stmight  to  the  breach,  whii.h  was  st)  nar- 
row at  top  that  a  gun  placed  acrosH  nearly  barred  the 
opening ;  then  tho  forlorn  hope  rejoined,  and  the  whole 
rushed  up,  yet  the  head,  forcibly  contracted  as  the  as- 
cent naiTowed,  staggered  under  the  fire.  ^Viih.  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  the  men  snapped  their  muskets 
though  they  liad  not  been  allowed  to  load,  and  Napier,  his 
arm  shattered  by  a  grape-shot,  went  dowii,  but  in  falling 
called  aloud  to  use  tho  bayonet,  while  tho  unwounded  offi- 
cei-s  instantly  and  simultaneously  sprung  to  the  front :  the 
impulse  of  victory-  was  thu.s  given  and  with  a  furious  shout 
the  brftich  was  canied.  The  supporting  regiments,  coming 
up  abreast,  then  gained  the  rampart,  the  52nd  wheeled  to 
the  left,  tho  43rd  tu  the  right,  and  the  place  was  won. 
During  this  contest,  which  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  the 
fighting  at  the  great  breach  was  unabated :  but  when  the 
Btormers  and  the  43rd  poured  along  the  rampari:  towards 
tliat  quarter,  the  French  wavered,  three  of  their  expense 
magazines  exploded,  and  the  third  division  with  a  mighty 
effort  broke  through  the  retrenchments :  the  garrison  still 
fought  awhile  in  the  streets  indeed,  but  finally  fled  to  the 
castle,  where  the  governor  surrendered. 

Now  plunging  into  the  ♦own  from  all  quarters,  and 
throwing  off  all  discipline,  the  troops  committed  frightful 
excesses ;  houses  were  soon  in  flames,  the  soldiers  menaced 
their  officers  and  shot  each  other,  intoxication  increased 
tho  tumult  to  absolute  madness,  and  a  firo  lx>ing  wilfully 
lighted  in  the  middle  of  tho  great  magazine,  the  town  would 
liave  been  blown  to  atoms  btit  for  the  energetic  coolness  of 
some  officers  and  a  few  soldiere  who  still  presor\-ed  their 
senses.  To  excuse  tliese  excesses  it  was  said,  "  tho  soldiers 
were  not  to  bo  controlled."  Colonel  M'Leod  of  tho  43i-d,  a 
yoimg  man  of  a  ni)ble  and  energetic  spirit,  proved  the  con- 
tnir}-.  lie  placed  guards  at  tho  breach  and  constrained  hi»i 
men  to  keep  their  i-aidcs  for  a  long  time,  but  as  no  orgmizod 
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efforts  were  made  by  higher  authoritiee,  and  the  example 
was  not  followed,  the  regiment  dissolved  by  degrees  in  the 
general  disorder. 

Three  hundred  Frencli  fell,  fifteen  hundred  were  made 
prisoners,  and  immense  stores  of  ammunition  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  battering- 
train  of  Marmont's  army,  were  captured.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  was  twelve  hundred  soldiers  and  ninety  officers,  of 
which  six  hundred  and  fift}''  men  and  sixty  officers  had  been 
slain  or  hui't  at  the  breaches.  General  Craufurd  and  General 
Mackinnon,  the  foimer  a  person  of  great  ability,  were  killed , 
and  with  them  died  many  gallant  men ;  amongst  others  a 
captain  of  the  45th,  of  whom  it  has  been  felicitously  said, 
that  "  tht-ee  generals  and  seventy  other  officers  had  fallen, 
yet  the  soldiers  fresh  from  the  strife  only  talked  of  Hardy- 
man."  General  Vandeleur,  commanding  the  light  division 
after  Craufui-d  fell,  was  badly  wounded;  so  was  Colonel 
Colbome,  with  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank ;  and  unhappily  the 
slaughter  did  not  end  with  the  storm ;  for  as  the  prisoners 
and  their  escort  were  marching  out  by  the  breach,  an  acci  • 
dental  explosion  killed  numbers  of  both. 

This  siege  lasted  only  twelve  days,  half  the  time  orig;- 
nally  calculated,  yet  from  the  inexperience  of  engineers  and 
soldiers,  and  the  extraordinarily  heav}'  fire  of  the  place,  the 
works  were  rather  slowly  executed.  The  cold  also  impeded 
the  labourers,  yet  with  less  severe  frost  the  trenches  would 
have  been  overflowed,  because  in  open  weather  the  water 
rises  eveiy where  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
gTcatest  impediment  was  the  badness  of  the  cutting  tools 
furnished  from  the  storekeeper-general's  office  in  England ; 
the  profits  of  the  contractor  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing 
respected :  the  engineers  eagerly  sought  for  French  cutlery, 
because  the  English  was  useless ! 

Marmont  heard  of  the  siege  the  15th  and  made  great 
efforts  to  collect  his  forces  at  Salamanca.  The  26th  he  heaid 
of  its  fall  and  retired  to  Valladolid,  thus  harassing  his 
men  by  winter  marches.  Had  he  remained  between  Sala- 
manca and  Eodrigo  with  strong  advanced  gniards  he  would 
have  recovered  the  place ;  for  on  the  28th  the  Agueda 
flooded  two  feet  over  the  stone  bridge,  and  earned  away 
ihe    allies'    trestle-bridge.      The    army    was   then    on    the 
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left  lank,  the  breucheM  not  closed,  oiid  no  rosibtunco  could 
be  olTored.  Tho  greutowt  captttiim  arc  the  very  hlavo«  oi 
fortune. 

When  Ciudad  Hodrigo  fcll,  Wellington's  eyoa  wore  turned 
towards  Budujus.  Ho  dctiired  tu  invcist  it  again  early  in 
MiOrch,  because  the  flooding  of  tho  rivers  in  Beira,  fi"om  the 
IMjriodical  rains,  would  then  render  a  French  incursion  into 
Portugal  ditlicult,  enable  him  to  carry  nearly  all  his  forces 
to  the  sitge,  and  impede  tho  junction  of  Soult  and  Manuont 
in  Ustremadura.  Many  obstacles  arose,  some  military',  some 
political,  some  from  the  perverseness  of  coadjutors  and  the 
errors  of  subordinates ;  yet  on  the  5th  of  March  tlie  troops 
were  well  on  their  way  towaids  the  Tagus,  aud  then  the 
English  general,  who  had  remained  on  the  Coa  to  tho  laat 
moment  that  he  might  not  awaken  tho  enemy's  suspicions, 
gave  up  Kodrigo  to  Caiitaiios  and  departed  for  Elvas. 

Victor  Alten's  cavalry  was  left  on  the  Yeltes  in  advance 
of  the  Agueda  to  mask  the  movements,  but  Maimont  was 
unable  U>  measure  his  adversary's  talent  or  fathom  his  de- 
signs. He  had  again  spread  his  anny  far  and  wide,  appeared 
to  expect  no  further  winter  operations,  and  having  lost  all 
liis  secret  friends  aud  emissaiics  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  where 
they  had  been  discovered  and  put  to  death  by  Carlos 
Espana,  \vith  an  overstrained  severity  that  gave  general 
disgust,  knew  nothing  of  the  allies'  march  to  the  Tagus. 
On  the  other  hand  the  projected  siege  was,  by  tlie  incredibly 
vexatious  conduct  of  Uio  Portuguese  Regency,  delayed  ten 
♦lays,  and  thrown  into  tho  violent  equinoctial  rains,  whit4i 
greatly  augmented  the  difficulties.  It  was  in  vain  Welling- 
ton threatened,  remonstrated  and  wasted  his  mental  powers 
to  devise  remedies  for  those  evils,  and  to  impart  energy  and 
good  faith  to  that  cxtruordinar}'  government.  Insolent 
anger,  falsehood  or  stdlid  indifference  in  all  functionaries, 
from  the  highest  tu  tlie  luwest,  met  him  at  eveiy  tuni,  and 
the  responsibility  even  in  small  matters  became  too  onerous 
for  sulx>rdinate  officers ;  he  was  compelled  to  aiTange  every 
detail  of  service  himself  with  the  native  authorities.  His 
iron  strength  of  body  and  mind  were  tlius  strained  until  all 
men  wtjuderod  how  they  resisted,  and  indeed  he  did  fall 
Bick,  but  recovered  after  a  few  days. 
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On  the  1 6tli  of  March  pontoons  were  laid  over  the  Gua- 
diana  foui-  miles  from  Elvas,  where  the  cuiTent  was  dull, 
and  two  large  Spanish  boats  being  aiTanged  as  flying-bridges, 
Beresford  crossed  that  river  on  the  10th  to  invest  Badajos 
x\'ith  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Soult  was  then  before  Cadiz,  but  Drouet  and  L)aricau 
wei'e  with  ten  thousand  men  in  Estremadura;  wherefore 
General  Graham  marched  with  three  divisions  of  infantiy 
and  two  brigades  of  cavalry  upon  Llerena,  while  Hill 
moved  by  Merida  upon  Almendralejos.  These  covering 
coips  were  together  thirty  thousand  strong,  five  tliousand 
being  cavaliy,  and  the  whole  amiy  presented  fifty-one  thou- 
sand sabres  and  baj'onets,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were 
Portuguese.  Castanos  had  gone  to  Gallicia,  and  the  fifth 
Spanish  army,  under  Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur,  four- 
thousand  strong,  passed  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  to 
the  Lower  Guadiana,  intending  to  fall  on  Seville  when 
Soult  should  march  to  succour  Badajos. 

As  the  allies  advanced,  Drouet  moved  by  his  right  towards 
Medellin,  to  maintain  the  communication  with  Mannont  by 
Truxillo.  Hill  and  Graham  then  halted,  the  latter  at  Zafra, 
having  Slade's  cavalry  in  front.  Marmont  meanwhile  re- 
called his  sixth  division  from  Talavera  to  Castile,  and  four 
other  divisions  and  his  cavaliy,  quartered  at  Toledo,  marched 
over  the  Guadarama  towards  Valladolid. 

It  was  therefore  manifest  that  he  would  not  act  this  time 
in  conjunction  with  Soult. 

Third  English  Siege  of  Badajos. 

Badajos  stands  between  the  Eivillas,  a  small  stream,  and 
the  Guadiana,  a  noble  river  five  hundred  yards  broad.  From 
the  angle  foimed  by  their  confluence  the  town  spread  out 
like  a  fan,  having  eight  regular  bastions  and  cui-tains,  with 
good  counterscarps,  covered  way,  and  glacis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  rivers,  the  Eivillas  being  there  for  a 
short  distance  deep  and  wide,  was  a  rock  one  hundred  feet 
liigh,  crowned  with  an  old  castle,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
not  steep.  This  was  the  extreme  point  of  defence  on  the 
enemy's  left,  and  from  thenco  to  the  Trinidad  bastion,  ter- 
minating this  the  eastern  fi-ont  of  resistance,  an  inundation 
protected  the  ramparts,  one  short  intei-val  excepted,  which 
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vrivn  defended  by  an  outwork,  beyond  tho  stream,  called  the 
ctinotte  ot"  San  Koque. 

Ou  tho  euumy'8  riijht  of  Sun  Koque,  also  beyond  tlio 
Kivillas  and  four  hundred  yanU  fruui  tho  walls,  another 
outwork  calk-il  tho  I'icurinu  waa  coxuiti-ucted  on  an  isolated 
hill,  about  tho  same  distance  fjom  San  Koque  as  tho  latter 
was  from  the  castle.  Those  two  outworks  had  a  covered 
communication  with  each  other,  and  tho  San  Koque  had 
one  with  the  town,  but  tho  inundation  cut  the  Ticurina  ofl 
from  the  latter,  and  it  was  an  inclosed  and  palisaduod  work. 

The  southern  front,  tho  longest,  was  protected  in  the 
centre  by  a  crown-work,  cousti-ucted  on  tlie  lofty  Sienii  de 
Vicnto,  the  end  of  which,  at  only  two  hundred  yards,  over- 
l.joked  the  walls.  Tho  remainder  of  that  front  and  the 
western  front  had  no  outworks. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  there  were  no  houses, 
but  the  twico-besieged  fort  of  San  Christoval,  three  hundred 
feet  square,  stood  there  on  a  rocky  height,  and  from  its 
superior  elevation  looked  into  tlie  castle,  which  was  exactly 
opposite  to  it^aud  consequently  but  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. This  fort  also  commanded  the  works  heading  the 
stone  bridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  stream. 

Phillipon's  garrison,  nearly  five  thousand  strong,  was  com- 
posed of  French  and  Hessian,  and  some  Spanish  troops  in 
Joseph's  service.  He  had  since  the  last  siege  made  himself 
felt  in  every  direction,  scouring  the  countr}-,  defeating  small 
guerilla  bands,  carr\-ing  off  cattle  almost  from  under  the 
guns  of  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor,  and  pushing  his  spies  to 
(Jiudad  Itodrigo,  Lisbon,  and  even  to  Ayamonte,  by  which 
he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  forces,  material  and  personal. 
Combined  against  his  fortress,  and  prepared  accordingly. 
Ho  had  formed  an  interior  retrenchment  at  the  castle,  and 
mounted  more  gtms  there ;  ho  had  strengthened  San  < 'hris 
toval  on  tho  side  before  attacked,  and  made  a  covered  com- 
mimication  to  the  bridge-head ;  he  had  constnicted  two 
ravelins  on  the  soxith  fmnt,  and  commenced  a  third  with 
counterguards  for  tlio  bastions.  At  the  eastcni  front  he  had 
dug  a  rmett'-  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  ditch,  which  was  in 
•ome  parts  filled  with  water.  ITie  gorge  <>f  tho  Pardaleras 
was  enclosed  and  connected  with  tho  b(jdy  of  the  place, 
from  whence  it  waa  overlooked  by  powerful  batteries ;  the 
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glacis  of  the  western  tront  was  mined,  and  the  arch  of  a 
bridge  behind  the  San  Eoque  was  built  up  to  cause  the  in- 
undation. The  inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to  store 
food  for  three  months,  and  provisions  and  ammunition  had 
come  in  on  the  10th  and  16th  of  Febniary,  yet  the  supply 
of  powder  was  inadequate,  and  there  were  not  many  shells. 

Lord  Wellington  desired  to  assail  the  western  front,  but 
the  engineer  had  not  mortars,  miners,  or  guns  enough,  or 
the  means  of  bringing  up  stores  for  that  attack :  indeed  the 
want  of  transport  had  again  compelled  the  drawing  of  stores 
from  Elvas,  to  the  manifest  hazard  of  that  fortress.  Hence, 
here,  as  at  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  time  was  paid  for  with  the  loss 
of  life,  and  the  crimes  of  politicians  were  atoned  by  the 
blood  of  soldiers. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  attack  the  bastion  of  Trinidad, 
because  the  counterguard  there  was  unfinished,  and  the  bas- 
tion could  be  battered  from  the  Picurina.  The  first  parallel 
was  therefore  to  embrace  that  fort,  the  San  Eoque  and  the 
eastern  front,  so  as  to  enable  the  counter-batteries  to  destroy 
the  armaments  of  the  southern  fronts,  which  bore  against 
the  Picurina  hill.  The  Picurina  was  to  be  stoiTQcd,  and 
from  thence  the  Trinidad  and  the  next  bastion,  called  the 
Santa  Maria,  were  to  be  breached.  The  guns  were  then  to 
be  turned  against  the  connecting  curtain,  kno-svn  to  be  of 
weak  masonrj%  and  to  open  a  third  breach,  whereby  a  storm- 
ing party  might  turn  any  retrenchments  behind  the  other 
breaches.  In  this  way  the  inundation  could  be  avoided. 
A  French  deserter  declared,  and  tmly,  that  the  ditch  was 
eighteen  feet  deep  at  the  Trinidad,  yet  Wellington  was  so 
confident  that  he  resolved  to  storm  the  place  there  without 
blowing  in  the  counterscaip. 

The  battering  train  was  of  fifty-two  pieces,  including  six- 
teen twenty-four-pound  howitzers  for  throwing  Shrapnel- 
shells;  but  this  species  of  missile,  much  talked  of  at  the 
time,  was  little  prized  by  Lord  ^\'^ellington,  who  had  de- 
tected its  insufficiency,  save  with  large  guns  and  as  a 
common  shell ;  and  partly  to  avoid  expense,  partly  fi'om  a 
dislike  to  injure  the  inhabitants,  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any 
former  siege  did  ho  use  mortars.  Here  indeed  he  could  not 
have  brought  them  up,  for  the  peasantry,  and  even  the  orde- 
nan^a,  employed  to  move  the  battering  train,  although  well 
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paid,  deserted.  Of  nine  hundred  gunners  present  three 
hundred  wore  Ihitish,  the  rest  Tortugueso ;  tliero  wore  ont 
hundred  juid  fifty  sappers,  volunteers  from  the  third  divi- 
sion, unskilled,  yet  of  signal  bravery. 

The  engineer's  juirk  w;us  established  behind  the  heights  of 
.St.  Michael  which  fated  the  I'icurina,  and  in  the  night  of 
the  17th,  eighteen  hundred  men  broke  ground  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  from  that  fort.  A  tempest  stifled  the  sound 
of  the  pickaxes,  and  a  communication  four  thousand  feet 
lung,  with  a  i)arallel  of  six  hundred  yards,  three  feet  deep 
and  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  was  opened  without  hin- 
drance ;  but  when  day  broke  the  fort  wa.s  reinforced,  and  a 
shai-p  mnsketrj',  interspei-sed  with  discharges  from  some 
field-pieces  and  aided  by  heavy  guns  from  the  body  uf  the 
place,  was  directed  on  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  tho  18th  two  batteries  were  traced,  the 
parallel  prolonged,  and  the  previous  works  improved ;  but 
the  garrison  raised  tho  parapets  of  the  Piciirina,  lined  the 
top  of  the  covered  way  with  sand-bags,  and  planted  mus- 
keteers to  gall  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

ITio  19th,  secret  notice  of  a  sally  being  received,  the 
guards  were  reinforced ;  nevertheless,  at  one  o'clock  some 
cavaliy  came  out  by  the  Talavera  gate,  and  thirteen  hundred 
infantry  imder  General  Vielland,  second  in  command,  filed 
unobserved  into  tho  commimication  between  tho  Ticiirina 
and  San  IJoque  ;  one  hundred  men  were  also  ready  in  the 
former,  and  all  these  troops,  jumping  out  at  once,  drove  the 
workmen  off  and  began  to  demolish  the  parallel.  Previous 
to  this  outbreak  the  French  cavalrj-  had  commenced  a  sham 
fight  i>n.  tho  right  of  the  trenches,  and  the  smaller  party,  pre- 
tending to  fly  towaid  tho  bcsiegere,  answered  Portiigneso  to 
tho  cluillenge  of  tho  picqnets  and  were  allowed  to  pass. 
Elated  by  their  stratagem,  they  galloped  to  tho  engineer's 
park,  a  thousand  yards  in  rear,  whore  they  killed  some  men 
before  succour  came  ;  meanwhile  the  troops  at  tho  parallel 
rallied  on  tho  relief  and  beat  tho  infantr}'  back  along  the 
front  of  the  ramparts  even  to  tho  castle. 

In  this  fi;j;ht  the  bet^ieged  lost  three  hundred  men  and 
officers,  the  besiegers  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  tho  chief 
engineer,  Hetcher,  was  badly  wounded,  and  seveml  hundred 
intrenching  tools  were  carried  off:  Phillipon  had  promised  a 
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higli  price  for  each,  wliich  turned  out  ill,  because  the  soldiere, 
instead  of  pursuing  briskly,  dispersed  to  gather  the  tools. 
After  the  action  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  six  field-piecea 
wore  placed  behind  the  St.  Michael  ridge,  and  a  signal-post 
was  established  on  the  lofty  Sierra  de  Viento,  to  give  notice 
of  the  enemy's  motions. 

The  weather  continued  wet  and  boisterous,  making  the 
labour  very  severe,  yet  in  the  night  of  the  19th  the  parallel 
was  opened  on  its  whole  length ;  the  20th  it  was  enlarged, 
and  though  the  rain,  flooding  the  trenches,  greatly  impeded 
progress,  the  work  was  extended  to  the  left.  Three  counter- 
batteries  were  then  commenced  in  its  rear,  because  the 
gi-ound  was  too  soft  in  front  to  sustain  the  guns,  and  the  San 
Eoque  was  within  three  himdred  yards ;  hence,  the  parallel, 
eighteen  hundred  yards  long,  being  only  guarded  by  fourteen 
hundi'ed  men,  a  few  bold  soldiers  might  by  a  sudden  rush 
have  spiked  the  gims  in  fi-ont  of  the  trench. 

A  slight  sally  was  this  day  repulsed,  and  a  shoulder  was 
given  to  the  right  of  the  parallel  to  cover  thri  flank ;  in 
good  time,  for  next  day  two  field-pieces  placed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  tried  to  rake  the  trenches  and  were 
baffled  by  this  shoulder.  Indications  of  a  similar  design 
against  the  left  flank,  from  the  Pardaleras  hill,  were  then 
obsei-ved,  and  three  hundred  men  with  two  guns  were  posted 
on  that  side  in  some  broken  ground. 

In  the  night,  though  the  works  went  on,  rain  again  im- 
peded progress,  and  the  besiegers,  failing  to  drain  the  lower 
parts  of  the  parallel  by  cuts,  made  an  artificial  bottom  of 
sand-bags.  On  the  other  hand  the  besieged,  thinking  the 
curtain  adjoining  the  castle  was  the  object  of  attack,  threw 
up  earth  in  front  and  removed  the  houses  behind ;  they  also 
made  a  covered  communication  from  the  Tiinidad  gate  to 
the  San  Eoque,  to  take  this  supposed  attack  in  reverse ;  and 
as  the  labour  of  digging  was  great,  hung  up  brown  cloth 
which  appeared  like  earth,  by  which  ingenious  expedient 
they  passed  unseen  between  those  points. 

Vauban's  maxim,  that  a  perfect  investment  is  the  first 
requisite  in  a  siege,  had  been  neglected  to  spare  labour,  yet 
the  gi'eat  master's  art  was  soon  vindicated  by  his  countrjTnan. 
Phillipon,  finding  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana  free,  made 
a  battery'  in  the  night  for  three  field-pieces,  which  at  day- 
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li^ht  mked  the  trenches,  the  shots  sweeping  the  parallel 
Ut'stniutively ;  thu  loss  wiuj  grt-at  and  wuiild  havo  been 
greater  but  for  tlio  suit  groxmd,  which  j)reventeJ  the  touch 
and  bound  of  the  bullets.  Orders  were  therefore  sent  to  the 
fifth  division,  then  at  Campo  Mayor,  to  invest  the  place  on 
the  other  bank,  but  those  troops  were  distant  and  misfortunes 
accuiuidated.  Heavy  rain  filled  the  trenches,  the  Guadiana 
run  the  fixed  bridge  under  water,  sunk  twelve  pontoons, 
and  bruko  the  tackle  of  the  flying  bridges ;  the  provisions  ol 
the  anuy  could  not  be  brought  over,  the  battering-guns  and 
tuninunition  were  still  on  the  right  biink,  and  the  siege  wna 
on  the  point  of  being  raised.  In  a  few  days  however  the 
river  inilisided,  some  I'ortTiguese  craft  were  brought  up  to 
furm  another  fl}'ing  bridge,  the  pontoons  saved  were  em- 
ployed aa  row-boats,  and  the  communication  thus  secured 
for  the  rest  of  the  siege. 

On  the  23rd  rain  again  filled  the  trenches,  the  works 
crumbled  and  the  attack  was  entirely  suspended.  Next  day 
the  fifth  division  invested  the  place  on  tie  right  bank,  the 
weather  cleared,  and  the  batteries,  armed  with  twenty-one 
guns  and  seven  five-and-a-half-inch  ho^^^tzer6,  opened  on  the 
2oth,  but  were  so  vigorously  answered,  that  one  howitzer 
was  dismounted,  and  several  artillery  and  engineer  officei"s 
killed.  Nevertheless  the  Son  Roque  was  silenced,  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Picurina  so  galled  by  marksmen  that  none  dared 
look  over  the  parapet,  and  as  the  external  appearance  of  that 
fort  did  not  indicate  much  strength  General  Kempt  was 
charged  to  assault  it  in  the  night. 

This  outward  seeming  of  the  Picurina  was  fallacious  :  it 
was  very  strong.  The  fronts  were  well  covered  by  the 
glacis,  the  flanks  deep,  the  rampart,  fourteen  feet  perpen- 
dicular from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  was  guarded  \vith 
slanting  pales  above,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  was  an 
earthen  slope  of  sixteen  feet.  A  few  palings  luul  been 
knocked  off  at  the  covered  way,  and  the  parapet,  slightly 
damaged,  was  repaired  with  sand-bags,  but  the  ditch  was 
deep,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  flanked  by  four  splinter- 
proof  casemates.  Seven  gims  were  uuitinted.  ITie  entrance 
in  the  rear  was  protected  with  tliree  rows  of  thick  paling, 
fho  garrison  was  above  two  hundred  strong,  and  ever\'  iiuxd 
'aad  two  muskets ;  the  top  of  the  rampai-t  was  garnished  witt 
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loaded  shells,  a  retrenched  guard-house  formed  a  second 
mtemal  defence,  and  small  mines,  with  a  loophoied  gallery 
under  the  coimterscarp  to  take  the  assailants  in  rear,  were 
begun  but  not  finished. 

Five  hundred  men  of  the  thii-d  division  assembled  for  the 
attack.  Two  hundied  under  Major  Rudd  were  to  turn  the 
fort  on  the  left,  an  equal  force  imder  Major  Shaw  to  turn  it 
by  the  right,  each  being  to  detach  half  their  force  to  seize 
the  commimication  with  San  Eoque  and  intercept  succour 
coming  fi-om  the  town.  The  remainder  were  to  attack 
Piciuina  by  the  gorge,  leaving  one  hundred  under  Captain 
Powis  as  a  reserve.  The  engineers,  Holloway,  Stanway,  and 
Gipps,  with  twenty-four  sappers  bearing  hatchets  and  ladders, 
guided  these  columns,  and  fifty  men  of  the  light  division, 
likewise  provided  with  axes,  were  to  move  out  of  the  ti-enches 
at  the  moment  of  attack. 

Assault  of  Picurina. 

The  night  was  fine  and  the  stormers  quickly  reached  the 
fort,  which,  black  and  silent  before,  then  seemed  a  mass  of 
fire,  under  which  the  stonners  mn  up  to  the  palisades  in  rear 
and  endeavoured  to  break  through ;  the  destructive  musketiy 
and  thickness  of  the  pales  rendered  their  efforts  nugatoiy, 
wherefore,  turning  against  the  sides  of  the  work  they  sti'ove 
to  get  in  there,  but  the  depth  of  the  ditch  and  the  slanting 
stakes  at  the  top  of  the  brickwork  again  bafiied  them.  At 
this  time,  the  French  shooting  fast  and  dangerously,  the 
crisis  appeared  so  imminent  that  Kempt  sent  the  reserve 
headlong  against  the  fi-ont.  The  fight  was  thus  supported 
and  the  carnage  terrible.  A  battalion  which  came  from  the 
town  to  succour  the  fort  was  beaten  back  by  the  men  in  the 
communication,  the  guns  from  the  town  and  castle  then 
opened,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  replied  with  musketry, 
rockets  were  thrown  up  by  the  besieged,  and  the  shrill  sound 
of  alarm-bells  mixing  with  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  in- 
creased the  tumult. 

Still  the  Picurrna  sent  out  streams  of  fire,  by  the  light  of 
which  dark  figures  were  seen  furiously  struggling  on  the 
ramparts  ;  for  Powis  had  escaladed  in  front  where  the  artil- 
lery had  broken  the  pales ;  and  the  other  assailants,  throw- 
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ing  their  ladders  in  the  manner  of  bridges  from  the  brink  of 
the  ditch  to  the  slanting  stakes  thns  passed,  and  all  were 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  axe- 
men of  the  light  division,  citmpasKing  the  fort  like  prowling 
wolves,  discovered  the  gate,  and  hewing  it  down  broke  in 
by  the  rear.  Nevertheless  the  stnaggle  continued.  I'owLs, 
Holloway,  Gipps,  and  Gates  fell  wounded  on  or  beyond  the 
rampart,  Nixon  of  the  o2nd  was  shot  two  yards  within  the 
gate,  Shaw,  iiudd,  and  nearly  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
70th  had  fallen  outside,  and  it  was  not  luitil  half  the  gam- 
son  were  killed,  that  Caspar  Thiery,  the  commandant,  sur- 
rendered with  eighty-six  men,  while  others,  not  many, 
rusliing  out  of  the  gate  endeavoured  to  cross  the  inundation 
and  were  drowned. 

i'hillipon  had  thought  to  delay  the  siege  five  or  six  days 
by  tlie  resistance  of  I'icurina,  and  one  day  later  this  would 
have  happened ;  for  the  mines  and  loop-holed  gallery  in  the 
counterscarp  would  have  been  completed,  and  the  work  wa« 
too  well  covered  by  the  glacis  to  be  qviickly  ruined  by  fire. 
Ilis  calculations  were  baffled  by  this  heroic  assault,  which, 
lasting  only  an  hour,  cost  four  officers  and  fifty  men  killed, 
fifteen  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  wounded ; 
and  so  vehement  was  the  fight  throughout,  that  the  gairison 
forgot  or  had  no  time  to  roll  over  the  shells  and  combus- 
tibles on  the  ramparts.  Phillipon  did  not  conceal  the 
danger  accruing  to  Badajos  from  the  loss  of  the  Picurina, 
but  he  stimulated  his  soldiers'  courage,  by  calling  to  their 
recollection,  how  infinitely  worse  than  death  it  was  to  be 
the  inmate  of  an  English  prison  hid k — an  appeal  which 
must  have  been  deeply  felt,  for  tlio  annals  of  civilized 
nations  furnish  nothing  more  inhuman  towards  captives  of 
war  than  the  piison-ships  of  England. 

When  i'icurina  was  taken  three  battalions  advanced  to 
secure  it,  and  though  a  great  turmoil  and  firing  from  the 
town  continued  until  midnight,  a  lodgement  in  the  works 
and  communicatiun  Nvith  the  first  parallel  were  established  ; 
the  second  parallel  was  also  begun,  but  at  daylight  the  re- 
doubt was  overwhebned  with  fire,  no  troops  could  remain 
and  the  lodgement  was  destroyed.  In  the  evening  tlio  sap- 
pers effected  another  lodgement  on  the  flanks,  the  second 
parallel  was  then  opened  in  its  whole  length,  and  next  day 
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the  counter-batteries  on  the  right  of  Picurina  exchanged  n 
vigorous  fii'e  with  the  town. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  three  hreaching-hatteries  were 
traced  out.  The  fii'st,  between  the  Picuiina  and  the  inun- 
dation, to  breach  the  right  face  of  the  Trinidad.  The 
second,  on  the  Picurina,  to  breach  the  Santa  Maria.  The 
third,  on  a  prolonged  line  of  the  front  attacked,  contained 
three  Shrapnel  howitzers  to  scour  the  ditch  and  prevent  the 
garrison  working  in  it;  for  Phillipon,  having  now  disco- 
vered the  true  line  of  attack,  was  raising  the  counterguard 
of  the  Trinidad  and  the  imperfect  ravelin.  At  daybreak 
these  works  being  well  furnished  with  gabions  and  sand- 
bags were  lined  with  musketeers,  who  severely  galled  the 
workmen  employed  on  the  breaching-batteries,  and  the 
artillery  practice  was  brisk  on  both  sides.  Two  of  the  be- 
siegers' guns  were  dismounted,  the  gabions  placed  in  front 
of  the  batteries  to  protect  the  workmen  were  knocked  over, 
and  the  musketiy  became  so  destructive  the  men  were  with- 
drawn to  throw  up  earth  from  the  inside. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  the  second  parallel  was  extended 
on  the  right,  to  raise  batteries  against  San  Eoque  and  the 
dam  which  held  up  the  inundation,  and  to  breach  the  cur- 
tain behind:  but  the  ground  was  hard,  the  moon  shone 
brightly,  the  labourers  were  quite  exposed  and  the  work 
was  relinquished. 

On  the  28th  the  screen  of  gabions  before  the  batteries 
was  restored,  the  workmen  resumed  their  labours  outside 
and  the  parallel  was  improved.  The  besieged  then  with- 
drew their  guns  from  San  Eoque,  yet  their  marksmen  still 
shot  from  thence  with  great  exactness,  and  the  plunging  fire 
from  the  castle  dismounted  two  howitzers  in  one  of  the 
counter-batteries.  During  the  night  the  French  observed 
the  tracing-string,  marking  the  direction  of  the  sap  in  front 
of  San  Eoque,  and  a  daring  fellow,  creeping  out  before  the 
workmen  arrived,  brought  it  on  the  line  of  the  castle  fire, 
whereby  some  loss  was  sustained. 

In  the  night  the  howitzer  battery  was  re-armed  with 
twenty- foirr  pounders  to  play  on  the  San  Eoque,  and  a  ncAv 
breaching-batteiy  was  traced  on  the  site  of  the  Picurina ;  tlie 
second  parallel  was  extended  by  sap.  and  a  trench  was 
digged  for  riflemen  in  front  of  the  batteries. 
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The  20tli  a  blight  sally  made  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
1  iver  wa.'s  repulsed  by  the  rurtuguese  ;  Imt  the  Kup  at  Siiii 
Koqiio  was  mined  by  the  onomy's  fire,  and  the  besieged  cun- 
tinncc  to  luiso  the  eountergnard  and  ravelin  of  the  Trinidad, 
und  to  strengthen  the  front  attacked.  The  l)esiegers  armed 
two  batteries  with  eighteenponnders,  which  opened  next 
day  against  Santa  Maria,  yet  with  little  otleet,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  an  expense  magazine  killed  many  men. 

WTiile  the  siege  was  tluw  proceeding,  Soult,  having  little 
fear  for  the  town  bnt  designing  a  great  battle,  was  carefully 
oi-ganizing  a  powerful  force  to  unite  \\'ith  Droiiet  and  Dari- 
cau.  Those  gcnoiuls  had  endeavoured  to  hold  the  district  of 
La  Serena  and  keep  open  tlie  communication  with  Mar- 
mont  by  Medellin  and  Truxillo,  but  Graham  and  Hill  forced 
them  into  the  Morena ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  coimtry 
Morillo  and  Penne-Villemur  descended  to  the  Lower  Gua- 
diana,  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance.  Nor 
wore  there  wanting  other  combinations  to  emban-ass  and 
delay  that  marshal.  In  Februar}',  a  Spanish  anny  had 
a.ssembled  in  the  Ronda  to  fall  on  Seville  from  that  side  also, 
which  compelled  Soult  to  send  troops  there,  and  fatally  de- 
layed his  march  to  Estremadura.  Mannont  was  however 
concentrating  his  army  in  the  Salamanca  coimtry,  and  it  was 
nimoured  he  meant  to  attack  Ciudad  liodrigo.  This  dis- 
quieted Wellington  :  for  though  IVLirmont  had  no  battering- 
train,  tlie  Spani.sh  generals  and  engineers  had  neglected  the 
repairs  of  the  place,  and  had  not  even  brought  up  frt)m  St. 
J5o  da  Pesqueira  the  provisions  given  to  them  from  the  Bri- 
tish stores :  the  fortress  therefore  had  only  thirty  days 
supply,  and  Almeida  wa,s  in  as  bad  a  state. 

On  the  30th,  it  being  kno\vn  that  Soult  was  advancing 
from  Cordova,  the  fifth  division  was  brought  over  the  Gua- 
diana  as  a  reserv'e  to  the  covering  army,  leaving  a  Portuguese 
])rigade  with  some  cavalry  of  the  same  nation  to  maintiiin 
the  invcstmeni  on  the  right  bank.  The  siege  was  then  urged 
on,  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  being  in  constant  play,  and 
the  sap  against  San  Roque  advancing:  the  French  fire  was 
however  destructive,  and  their  progress  in  strengtliening  the 
front  attacked  was  visible. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  sap  was  jiushed  close  to  San  Roque, 
tlie  Trinidad  bastion  crumbled  under  the  stroke  of  the  bullet, 
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and  the  flank  of  the  Santa  Maria,  whieh  was  casemated,  also 
began  to  yield.  Kext  day  the  face  of  the  Trinidad  was 
broken,  but  the  Santa  Maria  casemates  being  laid  open  the 
bullets  were  lost  in  their  cavities,  and  Phillipon  commenced 
a  retrenchment  to  cut  oft'  the  whole  of  the  attacked  front 
from  the  town. 

In  the  night  a  new  batteiy  against  San  Eoque  being- 
armed,  two  officers  with  some  sappers  glided  behind  that 
outwork,  gagged  the  sentinel,  placed  powder-barrels  and  a 
Dtiatch  against  the  dam  of  the  inundation  and  retiied  un- 
discovered. The  explosion  did  not  destroy  the  dam,  the 
inundation  remained  and  the  sap  made  no  progress,  because 
of  the  French  musketeers ;  for  though  the  besiegers'  marks- 
men slew  many,  reinforcements  were  sent  across  the  inun- 
dation by  means  of  a  raft  with  parapets,  and  men  also 
passed  unseen  behind  the  cloth  communication,  from  the 
Trinidad.  But  the  crisis  of  the  siege  was  now  approaching 
rapidly.  The  breaches  were  nearly  practicable,  Soult  had 
effected  his  jimction  with  Drouet  and  Daricau  ;  and  Welling- 
ton, who  had  not  sufficient  force  to  assault  the  place  and 
give  battle  at  the  same  time,  resolved  to  leave  two  divisions 
in  the  trenches  and  fight  at  Albuera.  In  this  view  Graham 
fell  back  towards  that  place,  and  Hill,  destroying  the  bridge 
at  Merida,  marched  to  Talavera  Eeal. 

Time  was  now,  as  in  war  it  alwa^'-s  is,  a  great  object,  and 
the  anxiety  on  both  sides  redoubled.  Soult  was  however 
still  at  Llerena  when,  the  breaches  being  declared  practicable, 
the  assault  was  ordered  for  that  evening,  and  Leith's  division 
recalled  to  the  siege ;  yet  a  cai  eful  personal  examination 
caused  AVellington  to  doubt,  and  he  delayed  the  storm,  until 
a  third  breach,  as  originally  projected,  should  be  formed  in 
the  curtain  between  Trinidad  and  Maria.  This  could  not  be 
commenced  before  morning,  and  during  the  night  the  French 
workmen  laboured  assiduously  at  their  retrenchments,  despite 
of  the  showers  of  grape  with  which  the  batteries  scoured  the 
ditch  and  the  breach.  On  the  6th  all  the  batteries  were 
turaed  against  the  ciirtain,  the  bad  masonry  crumbled 
rapidly  away,  in  two  hours  a  yawning  breach  appeared 
and  Wellington  renewed  his  order  for  the  assault.  Eagerly 
then  the  soldiers  got  ready  for  a  combat,  so  fiercely  fought, 
so  ten-ibly  won,  so  dreadful  in  all  its  circumstances,  that 
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posterity  can  scarcely  bo  expoctcd  t«>  credit  the  tule-.  but 
muny  are  still  alive  who  know  thut  it  is  tine. 

Wellington  spared  rhillipon  the  affront  of  a  summons, 
and  seeing  the  l>reach  strongly  intrenched,  the  flank  fire 
still  powerfiJ,  ho  would  not  in  that  dread  crisis  trust  his 
fortune  to  a  single  eflbrt.  Eighteen  thoui«ind  daring  soldiers 
burned  for  the  signal  of  attack,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 
service  of  any,  and  therefore  to  each  division  gave  a  task 
Buch  His  few  generals  would  have  the  hardihood  even  to  con- 
template. 

On  the  right,  Picton's  division  was  to  file  out  of  the 
trenches,  cross  the  Kivillas,  and  scale  the  castle  walls,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-foiir  feet  high,  fiimished  with  all  means 
of  destruction,  and  so  naiTOw  at  top  that  the  defendei-s  could 
easily  reach  and  as  easily  overturn  the  laddere. 

On  the  lefl,  Leith's  division  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on 
the  Pardalcras,  but  a  real  assault  on  the  distant  bastion  of 
San  Vincente,  where  the  glacis  was  mined,  the  ditch  deep, 
the  scarp  thii-ty  feet  high,  the  parapet  garnished  with  bold 
troops :  rhillipon  also,  following  his  old  plan,  had  three 
loaded  muskets  placed  beside  each  man  that  the  first  fire 
might  be  quick  and  deadly. 

In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  under  Colville 
and  Andrew  Barnard,  were  to  march  against  the  breaches. 
Furnished  like  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  with  ladders  and 
axes,  they  were  preceded  by  storming  parties  of  five  hundred 
men,  having  each  their  separate  forlorn  hopes.  The  light 
division  was  to  assault  the  Santa  Maria,  the  fourth  division 
the  Trinidad  and  the  curtain,  both  columns  being  divided 
into  storming  and  firing  parties,  the  former  to  enter  the 
ditch,  the  latter  to  keep  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

Ik'tween  these  attacks.  Major  Wilson  of  the  48th  was  to 
storm  the  San  lioque  with  the  guards  of  the  trenches ;  and 
en  the  other  side  of  the  Guadiana  General  Power  was  to 
make  a  feint  at  the  bridge-head. 

At  first  only  one  brigiide  of  the  third  division  was  to  have 
attacked  the  castle,  but  just  before  the  hour  fixed,  a  sergeant 
Of  Kaj)pere  deserted  from  the  enemy  and  tuld  Wellington 
there  was  but  one  oommunicatiiin  from  the  castle  to  the 
town,  whereupon  he  ordered  the  whole  division  to  advance. 
Many  nice  airangements  filled  up  this  outline,  and  some 
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were  follow^ed,  some  disregarded,  for  it  is  seldom  all  things 
are  attended  to  in  a  desperate  fight.  The  enemy  was  not 
idle.  While  it  was  yet  twilight  some  French  cavalry  rode 
from  the  Pardaleras,  under  an  officer  who  endeavoured  to 
look  into  the  trenches  with  the  view  to  ascertain  if  an  assault 
was  intended,  but  the  picquet  there  drove  him  and  his  escort 
hack  into  the  works,  darkness  then  fell  and  the  troops 
awaited  the  signal 

Assault  of  Badajos. 

Dry  but  clouded  was  the  night,  the  air  was  thick  with 
wateiy  exhalations  from  the  rivers,  the  ramparts  and  trenches 
unusually  still ;  yet  a  low  miu-mur  pervaded  the  latter,  and 
in  the  foimer  lights  flitted  here  and  there,  while  the  deep 
voices  of  the  sentinels  proclaimed  from  time  to  time  that  all 
was  well  in  Badajos.  The  French,  confiding  in  Phillipon's 
direful  skill,  watched  from  their  lofty  station  the  approach 
of  enemies  they  had  twice  before  baffled,  and  now  hoped  to 
drive  a  third  time  blasted  and  ruined  from  the  walls.  The 
British,  standing  in  deep  columns,  were  as  eager  to  meet 
that  fiery  destruction  as  the  others  were  to  pour  it  down, 
and  either  were  alike  terrible  for  their  strength,  their  disci- 
pline, and  the  passions  awakened  in  their  resolute  hearts. 

FoiTaer  failures  there  were  to  avenge  on  one  side,  and  on 
both  leaders  who  furnished  no  excuse  for  weakness  in  the 
hour  of  trial ;  the  possession  of  Badajos  was  become  a  point 
of  personal  honour  with  the  soldiers  of  each  nation ;  but  the 
desire  for  gloiy  on  the  British  part  was  dashed  with  a  hatred 
of  the  citizens  from  an  old  grudge,  and  recent  toil  and  hard- 
ship, -wdth  much  spilling  of  blood,  had  made  many  incredibly 
savage  :  for  these  things,  which  render  the  noble-minded 
averse  to  ci-uelty,  harden  the  vulgar  spirit.  Numbers  also, 
like  Caesar's  centurion,  who  could  not  fcrget  the  plunder  of 
Avaricum,  were  heated  wdth  the  recollection  of  Eodrigo  and 
thirsted  for  spoU.  Thus  every  passion  found  a  cause  of 
excitement,  while  the  wondrous  power  of  discipline  bound 
the  whole  together  as  with  a  band  of  iron,  and  in  the  pride 
of  arms  none  doubted  their  might  to  bear  down  ever}'  obstacle 
that  man  could  opjjoso  to  their  fury. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  castle,  the  San  Eoque,  the  breaches 
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tViH  Pardaleruij,  tho  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincente,  and  tho 
hrid{i;o-head  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  CJuadiaiia,  were  to  bo 
Kiiuultaneou«ly  assjiilod.  It  was  hoped  tho  strength  of  tho 
enemy  would  quickly  shrivel  within  that  fiery  girdle,  but 
many  are  the  disappointments  of  war.  Jin  unforeseen  acci- 
dent delayed  tlie  attack  of  tho  fifth  division,  and  a  lighted 
caiciiss,  thrown  from  tho  ca:»tle,  falling  close  to  tho  third 
division,  exposed  its  columns  and  forced  it  to  anticipate  tho 
signal  by  half  an  hour.  Tims  everything  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed, yet  tho  double  columns  of  the  fourth  and  light  divi- 
sions moved  silently  and  swiftly  against  the  breaches,  and  the 
guaid  of  the  trenches,  rushing  forward  with  a  shout,  encom- 
passed tho  San  Koque  with  fire  and  broke  in  so  \'iolently  that 
Kcarcely  any  resistance  was  made. 

Soon  however  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  and  the  rattling  of 
musketry  indicated  the  commencement  of  a  more  vehement 
combat  at  the  castle.  There  Kempt,  for  Picton,  hurt  by  a 
fall  in  the  camp  and  expecting  no  change  in  the  hour,  was 
not  present;  there  Kempt,  I  say,  led  the  third  division. 
Passing  the  Kivillas  in  single  files  by  a  narrow  bridge  under 
a  terrible  musketry,  ho  re-formed  his  men,  and  i-un  up  the 
rugged  hill  with  groat  fuiy,  but  only  to  fall  at  the  foot  of  tho 
castle  severely  wounded.  Being  carried  back  to  the  trenches, 
he  met  Picton  at  the  bridge  hastening  to  take  the  command, 
and  meanwhile  the  troops,  spreading  along  the  front,  had 
reared  their  heavy  ladders,  some  against  the  lofty  castle 
some  against  the  adjoining  front  on  tho  left,  and  with  incre- 
dible courage  ascended  amidst  showers  of  heavy  stones,  logs 
of  wood,  and  burstuig  shells  rolled  oft"  the  parapet,  while 
from  the  flanks  musketry  was  plied  with  feaiful  rapidity, 
and  in  front  tho  leading  a-ssailants  were  with  pike  and 
bayonet  stabbed  and  the  laddere  pushed  from  tho  walls :  and 
all  this  was  attended  with  deafening  ^houts,  the  crash  ot 
breaking  ladders,  and  the  shrieks  (jf  crushed  soldiers  answer- 
ing to  tho  sullen  stroke  of  the  falling  weights. 

Still  swarming  round  the  remaining  laddere  those  undaunted 
veterans  strove  who  should  first  climb,  until  all  were  over- 
turned, when  tho  French  sliouted  victory,  and  the  British, 
bafiled,  yet  untamed,  fell  back  a  few  paces  to  take  shelter 
under  the  rugged  edge  of  the  hill.  Tliere  tho  broken  nuiks 
«»^ero  re-formed,  and  the  heroic  Colonel  Kidge,  again  springing 
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forward,  called  witJi  stentorian  voice  on  his  men  to  follow, 
and  seizing  a  ladder  raised  it  against  the  castle  to  the  right 
of  the  foiiner  attack,  where  the  wall  was  lower  and  where 
an  embrasure  offered  some  facility:  a  second  ladder  was 
placed  alongside  by  the  grenadier  officer  Canch,  and  the 
next  instant  he  and  Ridge  were  on  the  rampart,  the  shouting 
troops  pressed  after  them,  and  the  garrison,  amazed  and  in  a 
manner  surprised,  were  driven  fighting  through  the  double 
gate  into  the  town  :  the  castle  was  won.  Soon  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  French  reserve  came  to  the  gate,  through 
which  both  sides  fired  and  the  enemy  retired ;  but  Ridge  fell, 
and  no  man  died  that  night  with  more  glory — yet  many 
died,  and  there  was  much  glory. 

All  this  time  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  such  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  rent  asunder  and  its  central  fires  bursting 
upwards  uncontrolled.  The  two  divisions  reached  the  glacis, 
just  as  the  firing  at  the  castle  had  commenced,  and  the  flash 
of  a  single  musket,  discharged  from  the  covered  way  as  a 
signal,  showed  them  the  French  were  ready :  yet  no  stir 
followed,  and  darkness  covered  the  breaches.  Some  hay- 
packs  were  then  thrown,  some  ladders  placed,  and  the  forlorn 
hopes  and  storming  parties  of  the  light  division,  five  hundred 
in  all,  descended  into  the  ditch  without  opposition :  but 
then  a  bright  flame,  shooting  upwards,  displayed  all  the 
terrors  of  the  scene.  The  ramparts  crowded  with  dark 
figures  and  glittering  arms  were  on  one  side,  on  the  other 
the  red  columns  of  the  British,  deep  and  broad,  coming  on 
like  streams  of  burning  lava :  it  was  the  touch  of  the  magi- 
cian's wand,  a  crash  of  thnnder  followed,  and  the  storming 
parties  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  hundreds 
of  shells  and  powder-barrels. 

For  an  instant  the  light  division  soldiers  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  ditch,  amazed  at  the  terrific  sight,  but  then, 
with  a  shout  that  matched  even  the  sound  of  the  explosion 
they  flew  down  the  ladders,  or,  disdaining  their  aid,  leaped, 
reckless  of  the  depth,  into  the  gulf  below;  and  nearly  at 
the  same  moment,  amidst  a  blaze  of  musketry  that  dazzled 
the  eyes,  the  fourth  division  came  running  in  to  descend 
with  a  like  fury.  There  were  only  five  ladders  for  both 
columns,  which  were  close  together,  and  the  deep  out  made 
in  the   bottom  of  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  counterguard  of 
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the  Tnnidad  was  filled  with  water  from  tho  innndatiim  . 
into  tliis  miry  snaro  the  head  of  tho  IVmrtli  division  fell, 
and  it  is  said  above  a  hundred  of  the  fusilccrs,  tho  men 
of  .Vlbuora,  were  there  smothered.  Those  who  followed, 
checked  not,  but,  as  if  the  disa^iter  had  been  expected, 
turned  to  the  left  and  thus  came  upon  tho  face  of  tho  im- 
fiuLshed  ravelin,  which,  rough  and  broken,  was  mistaker. 
for  the  breath  and  instantly  covered  with  men ;  a  wide  and 
deep  chasm  was  however  still  between  them  and  the  ram- 
jiarts,  from  whence  came  a  deadly  fire  wasting  their  ranks. 
Thus  baflled,  they  also  commenced  a  rapid  discharge  ot 
musketry,  and  disorder  ensued  ;  for  the  men  of  tho  light 
division,  whose  conducting  engineer  had  been  disabled 
early,  having  their  flank  confined  by  an  unfinished  ditch, 
intended  to  cut  off"  the  t?anta  Maria,  mshed  towards  tlie 
breaches  of  the  curtain  and  the  Trinidad,  which  were  indeed 
before  them,  but  which  the  fourth  division  had  been  destined 
to  stonu. 

Great  was  the  confusion,  the  ravelin  was  crowded  with 
men  of  lx)th  divisions,  and  while  some  continued  to  fire, 
f»ther8  jumped  do^\^^  and  nm  towards  the  breach  ;  many 
also  passed  between  the  ravelin  and  the  counterguard  of 
the  Trinidad ;  the  two  divisions  got  mixed,  and  the  re- 
serves, which  should  have  remained  at  the  quarries,  also 
came  pouring  in  xintil  the  ditch  was  quite  filled,  the  rear 
still  crowding  fonvard  and  all  cheering  vehemently.  The 
enemy's  shouts  also  were  loud  and  terrible,  and  the  bursting 
of  shells  and  of  grenades,  the  roaring  of  grms  from  tlio 
flanks,  answered  by  the  iron  howitzers  from  tho  paraUel, 
the  heavy  roll  and  horrid  explosion  of  the  powder-barrels, 
tho  whizzing  flight  of  the  blazing  splinters,  tho  loud  ex- 
hortations of  tho  oflicers,  and  the  continual  clatter  of  tho 
muskets  made  a  maddening  din. 

Now  a  multitude  bouudod  up  tho  great  breach  as  if 
driven  by  a  whirlwind  ;  but  across  tho  to])  glittered  a  range 
of  sword-blades,  sharp-pointed,  keen-edged,  immovably  fixed 
in  ponderous  beams  chained  together  and  set  deep  in  tho 
ruins  :  and  for  ten  feet  in  front  tho  ascent  was  covered 
with  loose  ])lauks  studded  with  iron  ]>oints,  on  whieli  tho 
feet  of  the  foremust  Injing  set  the  planks  slipped,  and  th« 
unhappy  soldiers  falling  forwai-d  on  the  sj tikes  rolled  down 
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apon  tlie  ranks  behind.  Then  the  Frenchmen,  shouting 
at  t]ie  success  of  their  stratagem  and  leaping  forward,  plied 
their  shot  with  terrible  rapidity,  for  every  man  had  seveial 
muskets,  and  each  musket  in  addition  to  its  ordinary 
charge  contained  a  small  cylinder  of  wood  stuck  full  of 
wooden  slugs,  which  scattered  like  hail  when  they  were 
discharged. 

Once  and  again  the  assailants  rushed  up  the  breaches, 
but  the  sword-blades,  immovable  and  impassable,  always 
stopped  the  charge,  and  the  hissing  shells  and  thimdcring 
powder-baiTels  exploded  unceasingly.  Himdi^eds  of  men 
had  fallen,  hundi-eds  more  were  dropping,  yet  the  heroic 
officers  still  called  aloud  for  new  trials,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  many,  sometimes  by  few,  ascended  the  ruins ;  and 
so  furious  were  the  men  themselves,  that  in  one  of  these 
charges  the  rear  strove  to  push  the  foremost  on  to  the  swoid- 
blades,  willing  even  to  make  a  bridge  of  their  writhing 
bodies ;  the  others  frustrated  the  attempt  by  dropping  down, 
yet  men  fell  so  fast  from  the  shot  it  was  hard  to  say  who 
went  down  vohmtarily,  who  were  stricken,  and  many 
stooped  tmhurt  that  never  rose  again.  Vain  also  would  it 
have  been  to  break  through  the  sword-blades ;  for  a  finished 
trench  and  parapet  were  behind  the  breach,  where  the  as- 
sailants, crowded  into  even  a  narrower  space  than  the  ditch 
was,  would  still  have  been  separated  from  their  enemies,  and 
the  slaughter  have  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  di-eadful  conflict,  Andrew  Bar- 
nard had  with  prodigious  efforts  separated  his  division  from 
the  other,  and  preserved  some  degiee  of  military  array ;  but 
now  the  tumult  was  such,  no  command  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly except  by  those  close  at  hand,  while  the  mutilated 
carcases  heaped  on  each  other,  and  the  wounded,  struggling 
to  avoid  being  trampled  upon,  broke  the  foimations ;  order 
was  impossible !  Nevertheless  officers  of  all  stations,  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  numerously  by  the  men,  were  seen  to 
start  out  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  madness  and  rush  into 
the  breach,  which  yawning  and  glittering  with  steel  seemed 
like  the  mouth  of  some  huge  di-agon  belching  forth  smoke 
and  flame.  In  one  of  these  attempts  Colonel  Macleod  of  tte 
43rd,  whose  feeble  bod}'  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for 
war   if  it   had   not   been   sustained   by  an   unconquerable 
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■pirit,  waa  killed.  W  lierover  his  vuico  was  heard  there 
hds  soldiere  gatliered,  mid  witli  such  strong  resolutiun  did 
be  load  them  up  the  niins,  Uiat  when  one,  fulling  behind 
hiin,  plunged  a  bayonet  into  his  back,  he  complained  nut, 
but  continuing  bis  coureo  was  shot  dead  witliin  a  yard  of  the 
8wt>rd- blades.  There  was  however  no  want  of  gallant 
leaders  or  deKi)erate  followers,  until  two  hours  pajised  in 
these  vain  ofl'orts  con^•inced  die  soldiers  the  Trinidad  was  im- 
pregnable ;  and  as  the  opening  in  the  curtain,  although  less 
strong,  was  retired,  and  the  approach  imjjeded  by  deep  holea 
and  cuts  made  in  the  ditch,  the  troops  did  not  much  notice  it 
after  the  partial  failure  of  one  attack,  which  had  been  made 
early.  Gathering  in  dark  groups  and  leaning  on  their  mus- 
kets they  looked  up  witli  sullen  desperation  at  the  Trinida<l, 
W'hile  the  enemy  stopjiing  out  on  the  ramparts  and  aiming 
their  shots  by  the  light  of  the  fireballs  which  they  threw 
over,  aske<l,  as  their  victims  foil,  \V^ht/  they  did  not  come  into 
liadajos  ? 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  while  the  dead  were  lying  in 
heaps,  and  others  continually  falling,  the  wounded  crawling 
about  to  get  some  shelter  from  the  merciless  shower  above, 
and  withal  a  sickening  stench  from  the  burnt  flesh  of  the 
slain.  Captain  Nicholas  of  the  engineers,  was  observed  by 
Lieut.  Shaw  of  the  43rd,  making  incredible  efforts  f  to  force 
his  way  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa  Maria.  iti^^WQc^x^ 
fifty  soldiei-s  of  all  regiments  he  joined  him.  ana  p'»Nfing  ■■» 
deep  cut  along  the  fix^t  of  this  breach,  thes'^  tvV'o  yonng 
officers,  at  the  head  of  their  band,  rushed  uj)  th<»  slope  of 
the  ruins,  but  ere  they  gained  two-thirds  of  the  ascent,  a 
concentrated  fire  of  musketiy  and  grape  dashed  nearly  the 
whole  dead  to  the  earth:  Nicholas  was  mortally  woimded, 
and  the  intrepid  Shaw  stoud  alone  !  •  After  tliis  no  further 
efibrt  was  made  at  any  ]>oint,  and  the  troopri  remained  pa.'^sive, 
but  unflinching,  beneath  the  enemy's  shot,  which  streamed 
without  intonnLssion  :  f"r  many  of  the  riflemen  on  the  glacis, 
leaping  early  into  the  ditch,  had  joined  in  the  assault,  and 
the  rest,  raked  by  a  cr'.>8s-firo  of  grapo  from  tne  distant  bius- 

•  Now  Major-General  Shaw  Konnedj.  C«,'t*Jn  .Sicholaa  wh.-n  dying,  lold 
the  itory  of  this  cllort,  nddinj;  that  he  ww  r}.iaw,  whiio  thiu  •tandiuff  aloue, 
delil>Tiiti'ly  jiuU  out  his  w.ittJi  and  rcjicat'.ijt  the  hour  aloud  UKlar«  tlut  ibi 
breach  co-M  not  be  c»rried  that  ni^ht.       / 

''  6 
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tions,  baffled  in  tlieii*  aim  by  the  smoke  and  flames  from  tlie 
explosions,  and  too  few  in  number,  had  entirely  failed  to 
quell  the  French  musketry. 

About  midnight,  when  two  thousand  brave  men  had 
fallen,  Wellington,  who  was  on  a  height  close  to  the  quarries, 
sent  orders  for  the  remainder  to  retire  and  re-form  for  a 
second  assault ;  he  had  just  then  heard  that  the  castle  was 
taken,  and  thinking  the  enemy  would  still  hold  out  in  the 
town  was  resolved  to  assail  the  breaches  again.  This  retreat 
from  the  ditch  was  not  effected  without  further  carnage  and 
confusion;  for  the  French  fire  never  slackened,  and  a  ciy 
arose  that  the  enemy  were  making  a  sally  from  the  flanks, 
which  caused  a  rush  towards  the  ladders.  Then  the  gi-oans 
and  lamentations  of  the  wounded,  who  could  not  move  and 
expected  to  be  slain,  increased ;  and  many  officers  who  did 
not  hear  of  the  order  endeavom-ed  to  stop  the  soldiers  from 
going  back,  some  would  even  have  removed  the  ladders  but 
were  imable  to  break  the  crowd. 

All  this  time  the  third  division  lay  close  in  the  castle, 
and  either  from  fear  of  risking  the  loss  of  a  point  which 
insured  the  capture  of  the  place,  or  that  the  egress  was  too 
difiicxdt,  made  no  attempt  to  drive  away  the  enemy  from  the 
breaches.  On  the  other  side  however,  the  fifth  division  had 
comaenc,  ed  the  false  attack  on  the  Pardaleras,  and  on  the 
ri' Jit  of  t  h\e  Guadiana  the  Portuguese  wei'e  sharply  engaged 
ft  tie  bi>-idge :  thus  the  town  was  girdled  with  fii-e.  For 
^Vlalkc■'s' brigade  had,  during  the  feint  on  the  Pardaleras, 
escalailed  the  .  distant  bastion  of  San  Yincente.  Moving  up 
the  bank  of  tlie  river,  he  reached  a  French  guard-house 
at  the  ban-ier-gate  ixndiscovered,  the  ripple  of  the  watei-s 
smothering  the  sound  of  the  footsteps ;  but  then  the  explo- 
sion at  the  breaches  took  place,  the  moon  shone  out,  the 
French  sentinels  discovering  the  column  fired,  and  the 
Britisli  soldiers,  spiinging  forward  imder  a  sharp  musketry, 
began  to  hew  down  the  wooden  barrier  at  the  covered  way ; 
the  Portuguese,  panio-stricken,  threw  down  the  scaling- 
ladders,  but  the  others  snatched  them  up,  forced  the  barrier 
and  jimiped  into  the  ditch ;  there  the  guiding  engineer  waa 
lulled,  a  cunette  emban-<asbod  the  column,  and  when  the  fore- 
most men  succeeded  in  i'yjoring  the  ladders  they  were  found 
too  short,  for  the  walls  weV  generally  above  thirty  feet  high. 
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The  fire  of  ihe  French  was  dcudly,  a  Bniull  mine  wa8  tqmin^ 
beneath  the  soldiers'  feet,  beauiH  of  wood  and  live  shells 
were  rolled  :)ver  un  their  hoad>i,  hhuworH  of  grape  fruui  tbo 
tlauk  swept  the  ditch,  and  man  after  man  dropped  dead  from 
the  ladder.s. 

At  this  critical  moment  stime  of  the  defenders  being  called 
away  to  aid  in  recovering  the  cattle,  the  ramparts  were  not 
entirely  manned,  and  the  assailants,  having  discovered  a 
comer  of  the  bastion  where  the  scarp  was  only  twenty  feet 
high,  placed  three  ladders  under  an  embrasure  which  had  no 
gim,  and  was  only  stopped  with  a  gabion.  Some  men  got 
up  with  difficulty,  for  the  ladders  were  still  too  short,  but 
the  first  man  being  piished  up  by  hia  comrades  drew  others 
after  him,  and  thus  many  had  gained  the  summit ;  and 
though  tlio  French  shot  heavily  against  them  from  both 
flanks  and  from  a  house  in  front  they  thickened  and  could 
not  be  driven  back.  Half  the  4th  Kegiment  then  entered 
tlie  town  itself,  while  the  others  jmshed  along  the  rampart 
towards  the  breach,  and  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  successively 
won  three  ba.stions.  In  the  last,  General  ^\'alke^,  leaping 
forwards  sword  in  hand  just  as  a  French  cannonier  discharged 
a  gun,  fell  with  so  many  wounds  that  it  was  wonderful  how 
he  8ur\'ived,  and  his  soldiers  seeing  a  lighted  match  on  the 
ground  cried  out  a  mine !  At  that  word,  such  is  the  power 
of  imagination,  those  troops  whom  neither  the  strong  barrier 
nor  the  deep  ditch,  nor  the  high  walls,  nor  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  enemy  could  stop,  staggered  back,  apjmlled  by  a  chimera 
of  their  own  raising.  \\  hile  in  that  disorder  a  French  re- 
sen'o  under  General  Veillande  drove  on  them  with  a  finu 
and  rapid  charge,  pitching  some  over  the  walls,  killing 
others  outright,  and  cleansing  the  ramparts  even  to  the  San 
Vincente:  but  there  Leith  had  placed  a  battalion  of  the 
38th,  and  when  the  French  came  up,  shoutiug  and  slaying; 
all  before  them,  it  arose  and  with  one  close  volley  destroyed 
them.  ITiis  stopjKjd  the  panic,  and  in  compact  f>rder  the 
soldiers  once  more  charged  along  the  walls  towards  tlio 
breaches  ;  yet  the  French,  although  turned  on  ImiIIi  tlanks 
and  abandoned  by  fortune,  would  not  yield. 

Meanwhile  the  detachment  of  the  4th  Kegiment  which 
had  entered  the  town  when  the  San  Vinceiito  was  first 
carried,  was  strangely  situated  ;  tor  the  streets  though  empty 
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were  brilliantly  illuiniriated,  no  pei-son  was  seen,  yet  a  low 
buzz  and  whisper  were  beard  around,  lattices  were  now  and 
then  gently  opened,  and  from  time  to  time  shots  were  fired 
from  underneath  the  doors  of  the  houses  by  the  Spaniards, 
while  the  regiment,  with  bugles  sounding,  advanced  towaids 
the  great  square  of  the  town.  In  its  progress  several  mules 
going  with  ammunition  to  the  breaches  were  taken,  but  the 
square  was  as  empty  and  silent  as  the  streets,  and  the  houses 
as  bright  with  lamps.  A  terrible  enchantment  seemed  to 
prevail,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  light,  and  only  low  whispers 
heard,  while  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  like  the  crash- 
ing thunder :  there  the  fight  raged,  and  quitting  the  square 
the  regiment  attempted  to  take  the  enemy  in  reverse,  but 
they  were  received  with  a  rolling  musketry,  driven  back 
with  loss,  and  resimied  their  movement  through  the  streets. 

At  last  the  breaches  were  abandoned  by  the  French,  other 
parties  entered  the  place,  desultory  combats  took  place  in 
various  parts,  and  finally  VeUlande  and  Phillipon,  both 
wounded,  seeing  all  ruined,  passed  the  bridge  with  a  few 
himdred  soldiers  and  entered  San  Christoval.  Early  next 
monxing  they  sun-endered  upon  STimmons  to  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  who  with  great  readiness  had  pushed  through  the 
town  to  the  drawbridge  ere  the  French  had  time  to  organize 
further  resistance ;  yet  even  at  the  moment  of  ruin,  this 
noble  governor  with  an  imperturbed  judgment  had  sent 
horsemen  out  from  the  fort  in  the  night  to  cany  the  news  to 
Soult's  army,  which  they  reached  in  time  to  prevent  a  greater 
misfortune. 

Now  commenced  that  wild  and  desperate  v^dckedness, 
which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  soldier's  heroism.  All 
indeed  were  not  alike,  himdreds  risked,  and  many  lost  their 
lives  in  striving  to  stop  violence  ;  but  madness  generally 
prevailed,  and  the  worst  men  being  leaders  all  the  di-eadfiil 
passions  of  human  nature  were  displayed.  Shameless  rapa- 
city, brutal  intemperance,  savage  lust,  ci-uelty  and  murder, 
shrieks  and  piteous  lamentations,  groans,  shouts,  impreca- 
tions, the  hissing  of  fires  bursting  from  the  houses,  the 
crashing  of  doors  and  -wdndows,  and  the  reports  of  muskets 
used  in  violence  resounded  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
streets  of  Badajos  !  On  the  thiid,  when  the  city  was  sacked, 
when  the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  their  own  excesses,  the 
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timiiilt  rather  bubsiik-d  thim  was  quelloil :  the  wounded  men 
Wore  then  luoked  to,  tlio  dead  dispusod  of ! 

Five  thouiiaud  men  and  ufficens  fell  during  the  inege, 
including  seven  hundred  l*ortuguo«e ;  three  thousand  five 
hundied  wore  stricken  in  tho  u*i«aidt,  sixty  oflicors  and  more 
than  seven  himdied  men  elain  on  tho  spot.  Five  generals, 
ivempt,  lliirvoy,  Bowca,  L'ulville,  and  Ticton  were  wounded, 
tho  hi"bt  three  Hoverely ;  Bix  hundred  men  and  oflicers  fell 
in  tho  escalade  of  6au  Vincente,  an  many  at  tho  ca;Htle,  and 
more  tlian  two  thouiMuad  at  tho  breaches :  each  division 
there  lost  twelve  hundred !  But  how  deadly  the  strife  was 
at  that  point  may  be  gathered  from  this ;  the  43id  and 
o2ud  regiments  of  tho  light  division,  alone  lost  miao  men 
than  tho  seven  regiments  uf  tho  third  division  engaged  at  the 
castle  ! 

het  it  be  remembered  that  tliis  frightful  carnage  took 
place  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards  square.  That 
tho  slain  died  not  all  suddenly  nor  by  one  manner  of  death 
ITiat  some  perished  by  steel,  some  by  shot,  some  by  water  ; 
that  some  were  crushed  and  mangled  by  heavy  weights,  some 
trampled  upon,  some  dashed  to  atoms  by  the  tier}-  explo- 
sions ;  that  for  hours  this  destruction  was  endured  withi  >ut 
shrinking  and  that  the  town  was  won  at  last :  these  things 
considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  Biitish  army  bears 
with  it  an  awful  power.  And  false  would  it  be  to  say  the 
French  were  feeble  men,  the  garrison  stood  and  fought  man- 
fidly  and  with  good  discipline,  behaving  worthily,  t^hame 
there  was  none  on  any  side.  Yet  who  shall  do  justice  to  tho 
braver}'  of  the  Briti.sh  soldiers  ?  the  noble  emulation  of  the 
oflBcers?  Who  shall  mea.sure  out  the  glor}'  of  Ridge,  of 
Macleod,  of  Nicholas,  of  O'llare  of  the  rifles,  who  perished 
on  the  breach  at  tho  head  of  tho  stomiers,  and  witlx  hint 
nearly  all  the  volunteers  for  that  desperate  ser^'ice?  ^^  ho 
sliall  describe  tho  springing  valour  of  that  rortugiieso  grena- 
dier who  was  killed,  tho  foremost  man,  at  the  ^auta  Maria  ? 
or  tho  martial  fury  of  that  desperate  rifleman,  who.  in  his 
resolution  to  win,  thnist  himself  beneath  tho  chained  sword- 
bladcs,  and  tlieie  suflered  the  enemy  U>  dash  his  head  to 
pieces  with  tho  ends  of  their  muskets  ?  W  ho  can  siifficiently 
honour  tho  intrepidity  of  Walker,  of  h'haw,  of  Cancli.  or  tln» 
reaolution  of  Ferguson  of  the  4:ird,  who  having  at  llodrigo 
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received  two  deep  wounds  was  here,  with  his  hurts  still 
open,  leading  the  stonners  of  his  regiment,  the  third  time  a 
volimteer  and  the  third  time  wounded  !  Nor  are  these 
selected  as  pre-eminent;  many  and  signal  were  the  other 
examples  of  unbounded  devotion,  some  known  some  that  will 
never  be  known;  for  in  such  a  tumult  much  passed  imob- 
sei-ved,  and  often  the  obser\'ers  fell  themselves  ere  they 
could  bear  testimony  to  what  they  saw:  but  no  ago,  no 
nation  ever  sent  forth  braver  troops  to  battle  than  those  who 
stormed  Badajos. 

"When  the  havoc  of  the  night  was  told  to  Wellington,  the 
pride  of  conquest  sunk  into  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  gallant  soldieiE. 
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BtiUA. 

Afteu  the  storming  of  Badajos  the  English  general  desired  to 
light  Soult  in  Andaliiiiia,  auil  his  cavalry  under  Sir  Sta]>leton 
Cotton  verj*  soon  overtook  the  French  horse  and  defeated 
them  near  Usogre  with  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  to  the  vanquished  of  two  or  three  hundred,  one  half 
being  prisoners.  Had  that  action  been  rapidly  followed  \ip 
by  a  powerful  army  a  great  victory  would  probably  have 
cro>vned  th.is  extraordinary  winter  campaign,  but  obstacles, 
untimely  and  unexpected,  arose.  Carlos  Espaua's  oppres- 
sions had  created  a  dangerous  spirit  in  the  ganison  of  lio- 
drigo,  the  people  of  the  vicinity  were  alarmed,  both  that 
fortress  and  Almeida  were  insecure,  and  Mannont  was  on 
the  Coa.  These  things  were  to  be  remedied  before  Andidusia 
could  be  invaded.  Yet  the  danger  wa.s  not  absolute,  and 
Wellington  lingered  about  Badaj<is,  hoping  Soidt,  in  anger 
for  its  fall,  would  risk  a  blow  north  of  the  Morena.  That 
marshal  was  indeed  deeply  moved,  but  the  Spanish  anuits 
were  menacing  Seville,  and  the  allies  were  double  his  num- 
bers ;  hence  he  retunit-d  to  Seville  and  Wellington  marched 
to  Beira,  which  Mamiont  was  now  ravaging  witli  great 
violence. 

Following  the  letter  not  the  spirit  of  Napoleon's  ordeiw. 
for  ho  was  discontented  at  being  debarred  a  junction  with 
Soult,  Marmont  luid  reluctantly  made  this  diversion,  and 
Deemed  to  have  exhaled  his  ill-will  by  a  savage  warfai-o  con- 
tnir)*  to  his  natural  disjMjsition.  Carlos  Hspaua  fled  Ivfure 
him,  the  r«>rtugucse  militia  were  dispersed  in  a  skirmish 
near  ^iTiardi.  Victor  .Vllen  retreated  across  the  Tagtis  at 
Villa  Velha  though  the  French  were  still  fifty  miles  distant  ; 
and  though  personally  a  very  brave  man  was  so  distiirbcd  in 
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judgment  that  he  meditated  burning  the  bridge  thore,  which 
would  have  mined  Lord  Wellington's  combinations.  The 
whole  country  was  in  commotion,  the  population  fljong  be- 
fore the  ravaging  enemy,  and  all  things  in  disorder;  the 
Portuguese  general  Lecor  alone  preserved  a  martial  attiti;de  ; 
he  checked  the  French  cavalry,  saved  the  magazines  and  hos- 
pitals, and  hung  upon  the  French  rear  when  they  retired. 
When  the  allies  came  on  fromBadajos  Marmont  was,  at  first, 
inclined  to  fight,  but  found  it  too  dangerous  from  the  flood- 
ing of  the  rivers  behind  him,  and  it  was  onl}'^  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  fortune  that  he  avoided  a  great  disaster.  Finally  he 
retired  to  Salamanca,  carrying  with  him  as  a  prisoner  Captain 
Colquhoun  Grant,  a  scouting  officer  of  great  eminence,  whose 
escape  furnished  an  episode  in  this  war  more  surprising  even 
than  that  of  Colonel  Waters. 

Grant,  in  whom  the  utmost  daring  was  so  mixed  with 
subtlety  of  genius,  and  both  so  tempered  by  discretion  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  quality  predominated,  had  been  sent 
from  Badajos  to  watch  the  French  movements.  Attended  by 
Leon,  a  Spanish  peasant,  faithful  and  quick  of  apprehension, 
who  had  been  his  companion  on  many  former  occasions,  he 
reached  the  Salamanca  district,  passed  the  Tormes  during 
the  night  in  uniform,  for  he  never  assumed  any  disguise,  and 
remained  three  days  in  the  midst  of  the  French  camps.  He 
thus  obtained  exact  information  of  Marmont's  object,  of  his 
provisions  and  scaling-ladders,  making  notes,  which  he  sent 
to  Wellington  from  day  to  day  by  Spanish  agents.  The  third 
night,  some  peasants  brought  him  an  order  thus  worded — 
"  The  notorious  Grant  is  within  the  circle  of  cantonments,  the 
soldiers  are  to  strive  for  his  capture,  and  guards  will  be 
])laced  in  a  circle  round  the  army."  Grant  consulted  the  pea- 
sants, and  before  daylight  entered  the  village  of  Huerta  close 
to  a  ford  on  the  Tormes,  where  there  was  a  French  battalion, 
and  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  cavalrs'  videttes,  patrolling 
back  and  forward  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards,  yet 
meeting  always  at  the  ford. 

At  daylight,  when  the  soldiers  were  at  their  alarm-post,  he 
was  secretly  brought  -w-ith  his  horse  behind  the  gable  of  a 
house,  which  hid  him  from  the  infantry  and  was  near  the 
ford.  The  peasants,  standing  on  loose  stones,  spread  their 
large  cloaks  to  hide  him  from  the  videttes  until  the  latter 
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were  sopiinitoj  tho  full  oxtent  of  thoir  beat;  then  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  ho  dashod  through  tho  ford  butweeu  them, 
received  their  cruss  lii-o  without  damugo,  and  reaching  a  wood 
baftlod  purKuit,  and  was  suon  rejoined  by  Leon. 

Grant  had  before  ascertained  tluit  ladders  for  storming 
Kodrigo  wore  prepared,  and  the  French  oflBcern  openly 
talked  of  doing  so ;  but  desiring  further  to  test  this,  and 
:iscertain  if  .Marmont's  march  might  not  filially  be  for  the 
Tagus.  wishing  also  to  discover  tho  French  force,  ho  placed 
himself  on  a  wooded  hill  near  Tamames  where  the  road 
branched  otf  to  the  passes  and  to  Kodrigo.  There  lying 
p>ordue  while  the  army  passed  in  march,  he  noted  every  bat- 
talion an<l  gnn,  and  finding  all  went  towards  Rodrigo  entered 
Tiunauies,  and  found  tho  greatest  part  of  their  scaling-lad- 
ders hiid  been  loft  there,  shomng  that  tho  intention  to  storm 
Kodrigo  was  not  real.  This  it  was  which  had  allayed  Wel- 
lington's fears  for  that  fortress  when  he  sought  to  entice  Soult 
to  battle. 

-Marmont  then  passed  the  Coa,  but  Grant  preceded  him, 
with  intent  to  discover  if  his  further  march  would  be  by 
Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castello  Branco ; 
for  to  roach  tho  lattc-r  it  was  necessary  to  descend  from  a 
very  high  ridge,  or  rather  succession  of  ridges,  by  a  pass  at 
the  lower  mouth  of  which  stands  Penamacor.  Upon  one  of 
the  inferior  ridges  of  this  pass  he  placed  himself,  thinking 
t lie  dwarf  oaks  which  covered  tlie  hill  would  secure  him  from 
discovery  ;  but  from  tho  higher  ridgo  tho  French  detected  his 
movements  with  their  glasses,  and  in  a  few  moments  Leon, 
whose  lynx  eyes  were  always  on  the  watch,  called  out,  tfu 
l-'rtnch!  tlie  French!  Some  dragoons  came  galloping  up. 
Grant  and  his  follower  darted  into  the  wood  fir  a  little 
space  and  then  suddenly  wheeling  rodo  off  in  a  different 
direction ;  but  at  ovorv  tuni  new  enemies  appeared,  and  at 
la.st  tho  hunted  men  ilLsmoimted  and  fled  on  foot  through 
tho  low  oaks ;  again  they  were  mot  by  infantrv,  detached  in 
small  jiarties  down  tho  sides  of  the  pass,  and  directed  in 
their  cha.se  by  the  waving  of  hats  on  the  ridgo  above  :  Leon 
fell  exhausted,  and  those  who  first  came  uj>  killed  him  in  de- 
spite of  his  companion's  entreaties  :  a  l^arbarous  action  ! 

Gmnt  they  carried  to  Marmont,  who  invited  him  to  din- 
nei .  and  the  conversation  turned  on  Uio  prisoner's  exploit* 

6* 
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The  Frencli  marshal  said  he  had  been  long  on  the  watch, 
knew  all  his  captive's  haunts  and  disguises,  had  discovered 
that  only  the  night  before  he  slept  in  the  French  head-quar- 
ters, with  other  adventures  which  had  not  happened,  for  this 
Grant  never  used  any  disguise ;  but  there  was  another  Grant, 
also  very  remarkable  in  his  way,  who  used  to  remain  for 
•nonths  in  the  French  quarters,  using  all  manner  of  disguises  ; 
hence  the  similarity  of  names  caused  the  actions  of  both  to 
be  attributed  to  one,  and  that  is  the  only  palliative  for  Mar- 
mont's  subsequent  conduct. 

Treating  his  prisoner  with  apparent  kindness,  he  exacted 
fi-om  him  an  especial  parole,  that  he  would  not  admit  a 
rescue  by  the  Partidas  while  on  his  journey  through  Spain 
to  France :  this  secured  his  captive,  though  Wellington 
offered  two  thousand  dollars  to  any  guerilla  chief  who  should 
recover  him.  The  exaction  of  such  a  parole  was  a  tacit  com- 
pliment to  the  man;  but  Marmont  sent  a  letter  vsdth  the 
escort  to  the  governor  of  Bayonne,  in  which,  still  in  error 
as  to  there  being  but  one  Grant,  he  designated  liis  captive  as 
a  dangerous  spy  who  had  done  infinite  mischief,  and  whom 
he  had  not  executed  on  the  spot  out  of  respect  to  something 
resembling  unifonn  wliich  he  wore :  he  therefore  desired, 
that  at  Bayonne  he  should  be  placed  in  irons  and  sent  to 
Paris :  this  was  so  little  in  accord  -vNdth  French  honour,  that 
before  the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed  Grant  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  treachery. 

At  Baj'onne,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  the  custom  was  for  pri- 
soners to  wait  on  the  authorities  and  receive  passports  for 
Verdun ;  this  was  done ;  tlie  letter  was  pui-posely  delayed, 
and  Grant  with  sagacious  boldness  refrained  from  escaping 
towards  the  Pyrenees.  Judging,  that  if  the  governor  did 
not  recapture  him  at  once  he  would  entirely  suppress  the 
letter,  and  let  the  matter  drop,  he  asked  at  the  hotels  if  any 
French  officer  was  going  to  Paris,  and  finding  General 
Souham,  then  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  so  bent,  he 
introduced  himself,  requesting  permission  to  join  his  party. 
The  other  readily  assented,  and  while  thus  travelling  the 
general,  unacquainted  with  Marmont's  intentions,  often  ral- 
lied nis  companion  about  his  adventures,  little  thinking  he 
was  then  an  insti-ument  to  forward  the  most  dangerous  and 
skilful  of  them  all. 
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in  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant  by  a  spooios  of  intuiticju 
discoverod  a  sccro*-  Knglish  agfut,  and  from  hiiu  roceivod  a 
re<,omiUL'ndatii)n  to  another  in  i'aris.  Ho  looked  upon  Miir- 
inout's  double-deHlinj;,  and  tho  oxpre^«ed  design  t<»  take 
away  his  life,  as  equivalent  to  a  dischargo  of  hiu  parole, 
whicli  was  moreover  only  given  w4th  respoct  to  Spain ; 
henco  on  reaching  I'aris  ho  took  leave  of  Souham,  opened 
an  intercounjo  ^^'itll  tho  Parisian  agent,  and  obtained  inonoy. 
He  would  not  go  before  tho  police  to  have  his  pas«port  exa- 
mined,  but  tt)ok  lodgings  in  a  ])ublio  street,  frecjucnted  tho 
coflee-houses  and  visited  tho  theatres  boldly,  for  tho  secret 
agent,  intimately  connected  witb  the  police,  soon  ascertained 
that  his  escape  had  been  unnoticed. 

After  several  weeks,  the  agent  told  him  a  passport  waa 
ready  for  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  Ameiican  who  had  died 
sudik-nly  on  tho  day  it  was  to  be  claimed.  Grant  coolly  de- 
manded tliis  passport  as  for  Jonatlian  Buck  and  instantly 
departed  for  tbe  mouth  of  tl\o  Loire,  where,  for  reasons  not 
necessary  to  mention,  ho  expected  more  assistance.  New 
difficidtios  awaited  him,  yet  they  were  overcome  by  fresh 
exertions  of  his  surprising  talent,  which  forttme  seemed  to 
delight  in  aiding.  Having  taken  a  passage  in  an  American 
ship  its  departure  was  unexpectedly  delayed  ;  then  he  frankly 
told  his  situation  to  the  captain,  who  desired  him  to  become 
a  discontented  seaman,  gave  him  sailor's  clothing  with  forty 
dollars,  and  sent  him  to  lodge  tho  money  in  tho  American 
consul's  hands,  as  a  pledge  that  he  wotild  prosecute  for  ill 
lusage  when  ho  reached  the  United  States  :  this  being  the  cus- 
tom, the  consul  gave  him  a  certificate  to  pass  from  port  to  port 
is  a  discharged  sailor  seeking  a  ship, 

A  promise  of  ten  Napoleons  induced  a  French  boatman  to 
row  him  in  the  night  to  a  small  i.«land,  where,  by  txsage, 
English  vessels  watered  unmolestod,  and,  in  return,  ])onnit- 
ted  tho  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and  tmflic  without  intemip. 
tion.  Tho  masts  of  the  British  i»hi])s  were  dimly  seen  K'vond 
the  isl;uid,  and  the  tennination  of  all  Grant's  toils  seemed  at 
hand,  when  the  boatman  from  fear  or  malice  returned  to 
port.  S<^jme  men  would  have  stnvod  in  desjioration  to  force 
fortune  and  so  have  [)enshed,  others  would  have  sunk  in 
despair,  for  the  money  promised  was  Grant's  all,  and  the  boat- 
ntan  demanded  full  payment ;  but  'svitb  ailmimble  cooIdoss  he 
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gave  him  one  piece  and  a  rebuke  for  his  misconduct ;  the 
other  threatened  a  reference  to  the  police  yet  found  him- 
self overmatched  in  subtlety :  his  opponent  replied  that  he 
v?ould  then  denounce  him  as  aiding  the  escape  of  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  and  adduce  the  price  of  his  boat  as  a  proof  of 
his  guilt ! 

An  old  fisherman  was  afterwards  engaged,  and  faithfully 
peifoi-med  his  bargain,  but  there  were  then  no  English  ves- 
sels near  the  island  ;  however  the  fisherman  caught  some  fish, 
with  which  he  sailed  towards  the  southward,  having  heard 
of  an  English  ship  of  war  being  there.  A  glimpse  was  ob- 
tained of  her,  and  they  were  steering  that  way  when  a  shot 
from  a  coast-batteiy  brought  them  to,  and  a  boat  with  soldiers 
put  off  to  board.  The  fishennan  was  steadfast  and  tnie. 
He  called  Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers  were  only  sent  to 
warn  them  not  to  pass  the  battery  because  an  English  vessel, 
the  one  they  were  in  search  of,  was  on  the  coast.  The  old 
man  bribed  the  soldiers  with  his  fish,  assuring  them  he  must 
go  with  his  son  or  they  would  starve,  and  he  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  coast  he  could  easily  escape  the  enemy. 
Being  desired  to  wait  till  night  and  then  depart,  he,  under 
pretence  of  avoiding  the  English  vessel,  made  the  soldiers 
point  out  her  bearings  so  exactly  that  when  darkness  fell  he 
ran  her  straight  on  board,  and  the  intrepid  Grant  stood  in 
safety  on  the  quarter  deck. 

In  England  he  got  permission  to  choose  a  French  officer 
for  an  exchange,  that  no  doubt  might  remain  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  escape ;  great  was  his  astonishment  to  find 
in  the  first  prison  he  visited  the  old  fishennan  and  his  real 
son,  who  had  been  captured  notwithstanding  a  protection 
given  to  them  for  their  services.  Grant,  whose  generosity 
and  benevolence  were  as  remarkable  as  the  qualities  of  his 
understanding,  soon  obtained  their  release,  sent  them  with 
a  sum  of  money  to  France,  returned  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  within  four  months  from  the  date  of  his  first  capture 
was  again  on  the  Tormes,  watching  Maimont's  aiTiiy  as 
before  !  Other  adventures  could  be  mentioned  of  this  gene- 
rous and  spirited,  yet  gentle-minded  man,  who,  ha\ing  served 
his  country  nobly  in  every  climate,  died  a  victim  to  conti- 
nual hardships  aided  by  a  mortified  spirit,  for  he  had  not 
been  rewarded  as  ho  desert' ed. 
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Sl'iii'Risk  op  Almai:az. 

do  Diany  obstaclts,  military  and  political,  were  to  be  over- 
como  before  Andulusiu  could  bo  inviulod,  1812,  that  Lorxl 
\\  ollinp;toii  finally  rotii^iud  that  project  and  meditated  in- 
Blead,  oj)erutiuiLS  agjiiiust  Manuunt'h  anuy.  To  obtain  8uc«;e8.s 
it  waa  u.siJcntiid  to  isolate  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
that  view  varioiuj  combinatiou»  were  matured ;  but  the  most 
impoitant  stroke  waa  to  destroy  the  bridge  and  forta  at 
Almaroz  on  the  Tagua.  Strong  in  works,  that  place  was 
also  u  great  depot  for  stores  and  boats,  and  not  only  facili- 
tated tlie  paasage  of  the  Tiigus  for  reinforcements  coming 
from  Soult,  but  was  sufficient  to  serve  a«  a  base  and  place  of 
arms  for  an  army  to  operate  on  the  rear  and  flanlc  uf  the 
British,  if  they  engaged  with  Mannont  in  Caistile.  General 
Hill,  who  remained  with  a  force  in  the  Alemtejo,  was 
chargod  with  this  great  and  dangoroiia  entei'prise,  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  which  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  must  bo 
doscribed. 

ITio  left  banlc  of  the  Tagus,  fi-om  Toledo  to  Almaraz,  is 
lined  with  rugged  mountains,  difficidt  for  small  bodies,  im- 
practicable for  an  army.  From  ^Umaraz  to  the  frontier  of 
Portugid  the  banks  are  more  open,  yet  still  difficult,  and 
the  Tagus  was  only  to  be  crossed  at  certain  points,  to  which 
bad  roads  led.  From  Almaraz  to  Alcantara  the  bridges, 
both  those  included,  were  ruined,  and  those  of  Arzobi^po 
and  Talavera  above  Almaraz  were  of  little  value  becau^;e 
of  the  rugged  mountains.  Soult's  jiontoon  equipage  had 
been  captured  in  Badajos,  and  the  French  coiUd  only  cross 
the  Tagua  between  Toledo  and  the  frontier  of  Portugiil  by 
Alarmont's  boat  bridge  at  Almaraz,  to  secure  which  he  had 
cou-structed  throe  strong  forts  and  a  bridgo-htad. 

'Fne  tirst,  called  Hagiisa,  contained  stores  and  provisions, 
and  was,  though  not  finished,  exceedingly  strong  ;  it  had 
a  loopholed  stone  tower  twenty-five  feet  high  witliin,  and 
wjis  flanked  without  by  a  field-work  ncJir  the  bridge.  This 
w;is  on  the  north  bank.  On  the  south  bunk  the  bridge 
had  a  foiiitied  lu'ad  of  masonry,  which  was  again  flanked 
by  a  redoubt  called  Foil  Napolet^u,  placed  on-  a  height  tt 
little  in  advance;    impeifectly  conatnicted,  however,  inas- 
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much  as  a  wide  benn  in  the  middle  of  the  scai-p  fui-nished  a 
landing-place  for  ti-oops  escalading.  It  was  j'^et  strong, 
because  it  contained  a  second  interior  defence  or  retrench- 
ment, with  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  a  ditch,  drawbridge,  and 
palisades. 

These  forts  and  the  bridge-head  were  ainned  with  eighteen 
guns  and  ganisoned  with  eleven  hundred  men,  which  in- 
sured command  of  the  river;  but  the  mountains  on  the 
left  bank  precluded  the  passage  of  an  aimy  towards  Lower 
Estremadura,  save  by  the  royal  road  to  Truxillo,  which,  five 
miles  from  the  Tagus,  went  over  the  lofty  rugged  Mirabete 
ridge  :  to  secure  the  summit  of  this,  the  French  had  drawn  a 
line  of  works  across  the  throat  of  the  pass  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
large  fortified  house  was  connected  by  smaller  posts  with 
the  ancient  watch-tower  of  Mirabete,  which  contained  eight 
guns  and  was  suiTounded  by  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high. 

If  all  these  works,  and  a  road,  which  Marmont,  following 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  Roman  way,  was  now  opening 
across  the  Gredos  mountains  had  been  finished,  the  com- 
munication of  the  French,  though  circuitous,  would  have 
been  very  good  and  secure.  Wellington  feared  that  accom- 
plishment and  designed  to  sui-prise  Almaraz  previous  to 
the  siege  of  Badajos,  when  the  redoubts  were  far  from  com- 
plete ;  but  the  Portuguese  government  then  baffled  him  by 
neglecting  to  furnish  the  means  of  transporting  the  artillery 
from  Lisbon.  Hill  now  marched  to  attempt  it  with  a  force 
of  six  thousand  men,  including  four  hundred  cavalry,  two 
field  brigades  of  artilleiy,  a  pontoon  equipage,  and  a  batter 
ing-train  of  six  iron  twenty-four-pound  howitzeis.  The 
entei-prise  was  become  more  difficult.  For  when  the  army 
was  round  Badajos,  only  the  resistance  of  the  forts  was  to  be 
looked  to  ;  now  Fo}''s  division  of  Marmont's  aimy  was  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  troops  from  the  king's  army 
occupied  Talavera.  Drouet  was  also  with  eight  or  nine 
thousand  men  near  Medellin,  and  closer  to  Merida  than  Hill 
was  to  Almaraz ;  he  might  therefore  intercept  the  latter's 
retreat  —  and  the  king's  orders  were  imperative  that  he 
should  hang  on  the  English  force  in  Estremadura.  Hill  hau 
therefore  to  steer,  going  and  coming,  through  all  these  foi-oes 
with  an  unwieldy  convoy,  and  as  it  were,  blot  out  the 
strong  place  without  a  battle  •    but  Wellington  took  many 
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precautions  to  divert  the  French  attention  to  other  poititN, 
and  tu  funiish  KUpjHirt  without  indicating  tliu  tnie  ultjccl 

Hill,  though  diingeruuhly  deLiycd  by  the  diflicnlty  of  >♦•■ 
storing  the  l>rid|;o  t>f  Muridn,  which  ho  liad  himtself  dcKtruycd 
during  the  siege  of  Uadajos,  crossed  the  (Juadiuna  with  six 
thousand  men,  twelve  field-pieces,  pontuon.s,  b;ittering-train 
and  lifty  countXA'  carts,  conveying  muterial  and  auinmniticjii. 
On  the  loth  he  reached  Tnixillo,  and  during  his  march  tlie 
guerilliis  of  the  Guadalupe  mountains  made  demonstrations 
at  ditfereut  points,  between  Almaraz  and  Arzubispo,  as  if 
seeking  a  place  to  cast  a  bridge  that  he  might  join  \Vel- 
lington.  Foy  was  deceived  by  these  feints,  for  his  spies  at 
Truiillo,  while  reporting  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana,  said 
Hill  had  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  two  brigades  of 
cavalry  were  following :  one  report  even  stated  that  thirty 
thousand  men  had  entered  Truxillo,  whereas  there  were  less 
than  six  thousand  of  all  arms. 

Early  on  the  ICth  the  armament  reached  Jaraicejo, 
formed  three  columns,  and  made  a  night  march,  intending 
to  sui-prise  at  the  same  moment,  the  tower  of  Mirabete,  the 
fortified  house  in  the  pass,  and  the  foils  at  the  bndge  of 
Almaraz.  The  left  column,  directed  against  the  tower, 
was  commanded  by  General  Chowne.  The  centre,  with  the 
dragoons  and  artillery,  moved  by  the  royal  road  under 
General  Long.  The  right,  composed  of  the  50th,  71st,  and 
'.»2nd  Kegiments,  under  Hill  in  person,  was  to  peneti-ate  by 
the  narrow  and  difficult  way  of  Roman  Gordo  against  the 
forts  of  the  bridge ;  but  day  broke  before  any  column 
reache<l  its  destination,  and  all  hopes  of  a  surjmse  were 
extinguished.  This  was  an  untoward  beginning,  unavoid- 
able with  the  right  and  centre  column  because  of  the  bud 
roads,  but  Chowne  was  negligent,  for  the  Mirabete  tower 
might  have  Dcen  assaulted  before  daylight. 

Hill  now  saw  that  to  reduce  the  Mirabete  works  in  the 
pass  he  must  incur  more  loss  than  was  justifiable,  and  be  in 
such  plight  that  he  could  not  finally  cany  the  forts  below ; 
yet  it  Wiis  only  through  the  pass  the  artilleiy  could  move 
agaiiLst  the  bridge.  In  this  dilemniii,  after  losing  the  17th 
and  part  of  the  18th,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  some 
opening  through  which  to  reach  Almaraz  with  his  guns, 
he  resolved  to  leave   them  on   the    Sienu  ».*"ith  the  cenuo 
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column,  make  a  false  attack  on  the  tower  with  Chowne's 
troops,  and  in  person,  with  the  right  colunin,  secretly 
penetrate  by  the  scarcely  practicable  line  of  Eoman  Gordo 
to  the  bridge,  intent,  with  infantiy  alone,  to  storm  works 
which  were  defended  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artilleiy  and 
powerful  gariisons ! 

This  resolution  was  even  more  hardy  than  it  appears, 
without  a  reference  to  the  general  state  of  affairs.  His 
march  had  been  one  of  secrecy,  amidst  various  divisions  of 
the  enemy ;  he  was  four  days'  jomiiey  fiom  Merida,  his  first 
IDorut  of  retreat ;  he  expected  Drouet  to  be  reinforced  and 
advance,  and  hence,  whether  defeated  or  victorious  at  Ahna- 
raz,  his  retreat  would  be  veiy  dangerous ;  exceedingly  so  if 
defeated,  because  his  fine  British  troops  could  not  be  re- 
pulsed with  a  small  loss,  and  he  would  have  to  fall  back 
through  a  difficult  country,  with  his  best  soldiers  dispirited 
by  failure  and  bui-thened  by  numbers  of  wounded  men. 
Then,  harassed  on  one  side  by  Drouet,  pursued  by  Foy  and 
D'Ai-magnac  on  the  other,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  greatest  misfoi-tunes,  ever}--  slanderous  tongue  would  have 
been  let  loose  on  the  rashness  of  attacking  impregnable  forts, 
and  a  military  career,  hitherto  so  glorious,  might  have  ter- 
minated in  shame.  Devoid  of  interested  ambition,  he  was 
unshaken  by  such  fears,  and  remained  concealed  until  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  when  he  commenced  the  descent,  with 
design  to  escalade  the  Fori  Xapoleon  before  daylight.  The 
march  was  less  than  six  miles,  but  the  head  of  the  troops 
onl}'  reached  the  fort  a  little  before  daylight,  the  rear  was 
distant,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  scaling  ladders,  cut  in 
halves  to  thread  the  short  nari'ow  turns  in  the  precipitous 
descent,  would  sei-ve  for  an  assault.  Some  small  hills  con- 
cealed the  head  of  the  column,  and  at  that  moment  Chowne 
commenced  his  false  attack  at  Mirabete.  Pillars  of  white 
smoke  rose  on  the  loftj^  brow  of  the  SieiTa,  the  heav}'  sound 
of  artillery  came  rolling  over  the  valley,  and  the  gaiTison  of 
Fort  Napoleon,  crowding  on  the  ramparts,  were  gazing  at 
those  portentous  signs  of  war,  when,  quick  and  loud,  a 
British  shout  broke  on  their  ears,  and  the  50th  Eegiment 
with  a  wing  of  the  71st,  came  bounding  over  the  low  hills. 

Surpiised  the  French  were  to  see  an  enemy  so  close  while 
ihe  Mirabete  was  still  defended,  yet  they  were  not  unpi-©- 
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pared ;  a  patrul  of  English  cavalry*  bad  been  seen  from  tbo 
tort  on  tbe  17th,  and  in  tbo  evening  of  the  18th  u  woman 
bad  given  exact  infurmution  uf  Ilill'h  numltern  and  dt;sigUM. 
This  intelligence  liaJ  caused  tbe  commandant,  Aubort,  to 
march  in  the  night  v.ith  roiufcrcementh  to  Fort  Nai)oloon, 
which  was  therefore  defended  by  nix  com)>anie8  ready  to 
tight,  and  when  tbe  first  shout  waa  heard  they  wnoto  with 
miibketiy  and  artillery  on  tbe  Bntish  front,  while  the  gunh 
of  Fort  liugiisa  took  tliem  in  flank.  A  rise  of  ground,  twenty 
yards  from  tbe  ramparts,  soon  covered  the  aseailiintti  fron. 
tho  front  tiro,  and  General  Ilowaad,  loading  the  foremost 
into  tbo  ditch,  commenced  tbe  escalade.  The  oieadth  of  tbe 
berm  kept  off  tbe  ends  of  the  shortened  ladders  from  the 
parapet,  but  tbe  first  men  jumped  on  to  the  berm  itiiolf  and 
dra'wing  up  the  laddera  planted  them  there ;  then  with  a 
second  escalade  they  won  the  rampart  and,  closely  fighting, 
all  went  together  into  the  retrenchment  round  tbe  stono 
tower.  Aubert  was  wo\mded  and  taken,  and  tbe  garrison 
fled  towards  tbo  bridge-head,  but  the  victorious  troopB  would 
not  be  bhaken  off,  they  entered  that  work  also  in  one  con- 
fused ma&s  with  the  fugitives,  who  continued  their  flight 
over  the  bridge  itbclf.  Still  the  British  soldiers  pushed 
their  headlong  charge,  slaying  the  hindmost,  and  would 
have  passed  the  river  if  some  of  tbe  boats  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  stray  shots  from  the  fort.s,  which  were  now 
sharply  cannonading  each  other,  for  tbo  artillery-men  had 
turned  the  guns  of  Napoleon  on  Fort  liagusa. 

Miiny  French,  leaping  into  the  water,  were  drowned,  but 
the  greatest  part  were  made  prisoners,  and  to  tbo  amazement 
of  tbe  conquerors  the  panic  pervaded  tbo  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  tbe  gairison  of  IJagusa,  though  perfectly  safe, 
fled  with  tbe  others  I  Some  grenadiers  of  tbe  92nd,  tlitn 
swimming  over,  brought  back  boatii,  with  which  tbe  bridge 
was  restored  and  the  towers  and  works  of  Itiigiisa  wore  de- 
stroyed, and  the  stores,  ammunition,  provisions  and  boats, 
burned.  In  the  night  tlie  troops  returned  to  the  I\lirabete 
ridge  with  tbe  colours  of  the  foreign  regiment,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners,  including  a  comuuindant  and  sixteen 
other  officers,  their  own  loss  being  a  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  One  officer  of  artillery  was  killed  by  liis  vvm  mine, 
placed  for  tbo  destniction  of  tbe  tower,  but  the  only  officei 
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slain  in  the  assault  was  Captain  Candler,  of  the  50th,  a  brave 
man,  who  fell  leading  the  grenadiers  of  that  regiment  on  to 

the  rampart  of  Fort  Napoleon. 

Kapidity  was  an  essential  cause  of  this  success.  Foy  had 
ordered  D'Armagnac  to  reinforce  the  forts  with  a  l^attalion, 
which  might  have  entered  Fort  Eagusa  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  19th;  but  instead  of  marching  before  day-break,  it 
did  not  move  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  meeting  the  fugitives 
on  the  road  caught  the  panic. 

Hill  was  about  to  reduce  the  works  at  Mirabete,  when  Sir 
W.  Erskine,  confused  by  the  French  movements,  gave  a  false 
alarm,  which  caused  a  retreat  on  Merida;  Wellington,  in 
reference  to  this  en-or  of  Erskine,  told  the  ministers,  that  his 
generals,  stout  in  action  as  the  poorest  soldiers,  were  over- 
whelmed with  fear  of  responsibility  when  left  to  themselves : 
the  slightest  movement  of  an  enemy  deprived  them  of  judg- 
ment. Erskine  was  a  miserable  officer  ;  but  all  officers 
knew,  that  without  powerful  interest  future  prospects  and 
past  services  would  wither  tmder  the  blight  of  a  disaster  ; 
that  a  selfish  government  woidd  instantly  offer  them  as  vic- 
tims to  a  misjudging  public  and  a  ribald  press,  vdth.  which 
success  is  the  only  ciiterion  of  merit.  English  generals  are, 
and  must  be,  prodigal  of  their  blood  to  gain  reputation ;  but 
they  are  timid  in  command,  because  a  single  failure  without 
a  fault  consigns  them  to  shame  and  abuse. 

Having  resumed  his  former  position,  Hill  engaged  in  a 
series  of  marches  and  countermarches  against  Drouet,  yet  no 
action  occuned,  save  one  between  General  Slade  and  General 
Lallemande,  with  two  regiments  of  dragoons  on  each  side. 
.Slade,  contrary  to  orders,  drove  back  the  French  horsemen 
for  eight  miles,  and  through  the  defile  of  Maquilla  followed 
in  disorder ;  but  in  the  plain  beyond  stood  Lallemande's 
reserves,  with  which  he  broke  the  disorderly  mass,  killed 
or  wounded  fifty,  pursued  for  six  miles  and  took  a  hundred 
prisoners.  Two  days  after,  the  Austrian  Streno'witz,  having 
but  fifty  men  of  Slade's  dragoons,  recovered  all  the  wounded 
prisoners,  defeated  eighty  French,  killed  many  and  took 
twent5''-six :  such  is  the  difierence  between  mere  dash  and 
military  skill. 

In  the  summer  of  1812  Lord  Wellington  resolved  to  fight 
Marmont     There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  prin- 
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ci]Kil  i>ue  wjuj,  that  NajiultMU  wu.s  in  the  hcjirt  of  Kuivsiii,  that 
hui  owu  army  wu«  stniugur,  o«jH.'ciully  in  cavalry,  than  it 
had  yet  been  or  was  likely  to  be,  and  if  ho  did  not  then 
utriko  no  better  opj)ortunity  could  bo  ex{)ected.  He  had 
ninety  thonsand  men,  British  and  rortugiicKe,  but  six  thou- 
baud  were  in  Cadiz,  and  the  Walchcren  cxi>edition  was  still 
to  be  atoned  for;  the  regiments  which  had  served  there  were 
BO  sickly  that  only  thirty-two  thousand  I'ritish  were  in  line; 
yet  t<.i  these  ho  could  join  twenty-tive  tliousiind  l'ortugue«e, 
making  fifty-seven  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  which  he 
judged  sufficient.  Of  this  force  Hill  had  seventeen  thousand, 
two  thousand  being  cavalry  witli  twenty-four  guns.  General 
D'L'rbiin  was  with  twelve  hundred  roilugiiese  htjrsemen  in 
the  Tras  Os  Montes,  and  was  to  cooperate  with  N\  elliiigton, 
who  had  therefore  nearly  forty  thousand  of  all  arms,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  being  cavaln*',  with  fifty-four  ginis. 

.\lmaraz  bridge  had  been  destroyed  to  lengthen  the  French 
lateral  line  of  communication,  Alcantara  was  now  repaired 
to  shorten  the  British  line ;  and  though  the  break  in  that 
stupendous  structure  was  ninety  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  above  the  water,  the  genius  of  Colonel  Sturgeon 
overcame  the  difficulty.  Hill's  army  was  thus  brought  a 
fortnight  nearer  to  NVellington  than  Drouet  was  to  Marmont, 
if  both  marched  with  artillery;  and  as  theanny  of  the  centre 
was,  by  the  king's  misrule,  in  a  state  of  great  disorder, 
Marmont  was  for  a  time  isolated  from  all  the  other  armies 
save  that  of  the  north,  now  under  General  Caffarelli,  whu 
was  however  occupied  by  maritime  expeditions  from  Conma. 

Marmont  was  a  man  to  be  feared.  He  was  quick  of  appre- 
hension, morally  and  physically  brave,  scientific,  used  t.i 
war,  strong  of  l>ody,  in  the  prime  of  life,  eager  for  gloiy  ; 
and  though  neither  a  gi-eat  nor  a  fortunate  commander,  such 
a  one  as  could  bear  the  test  of  fire.  He  had  strongly  forti- 
fied three  convents  at  Salamanca,  and  having  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  in  hand,  demanded  aid  from  the  king, 
from  Soult,  and  from  the  army  of  the  north.  His  design  wa.s 
to  dispute  the  Tonnes  and  Duero  in  succession,  the  first  by 
his  forts,  the  second  with  an  aimy,  which  he  could  augment 
to  forty-six  thou.sand  without  extraneous  aid  In-  calling 
Bonet's  division  from  the  Asturias. 

On  the  l.'Jth  of  Juno  Wellington  advanced  to  the  Torrocs. 
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The  bridge  of  Salamanca  was  baiTed  by  the  French  forts,  all 
the  others  nud  been  destroj^ed  save  that  of  Alba  de  Tonnes, 
the  castle  of  which  was  garrisoned ;  the  allies  however 
passed  the  river  above  and  below  Salamanca  by  the  fords 
of  Santa  Marta  and  Los  Cantos,  and  General  Clinton  in- 
vested the  forts  with  the  sixth  division,  Marmont,  who  had 
two  divisions  and  some  cavalry,  retired  by  the  road  of  Toro. 
Salamanca  then  became  a  scene  of  rejoicing.  The  houses 
were  illuminated,  the  people,  shouting,  singing  and  weep- 
ing for  joy,  gave  Wellington  their  welcome  while  his  aimy 
Look  a  position  on  the  hill  of  San  Christoval  five  miles  in 
advance. 

Siege  of  the  Salamakca  Forts. 

CHnton  had  only  four  heavy  gims  and  three  twenty-foui- 
pound  howitzers,  but  the  train  used  by  Hill  at  Almaraz  had 
passed  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara  on  its  way  up.  The  strength 
of  the  forts  had  however  been  under-estimated,  they  con- 
tained eight  hundred  men.  San  Vincente,  placed  on  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  overhanging  the  Tonnes,  had  a  fortified  con- 
vent within,  and  was  well  flanked  and  separated  by  a  deep 
ravine  from  the  other  forts  ;  and  these  last,  called  San  Caje- 
tano  and  La  Merced,  though  smaller  and  of  a  square  form, 
were  bomb-proof  and  with  deep  ditches. 

The  engineer  Burgoyne,  directing  the  siege,  commenced  a 
battery  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Vincente,  and  ae 
the  ruins  of  convents  all  around  which  had  been  destroyed  to 
make  the  foils,  rendered  it  impossible  to  excavate,  earth  was 
brought  from  a  distance ;  but  the  moon  was  up,  the  night 
short,  the  French  musketry  heavy,  the  sixth  division  inex- 
perienced, and  at  daybreak  the  battery  was  still  imperfect. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  attach  the  miner  secretly  to  the 
coimterscarp,  but  the  vigilance  of  a  trained  dog  baffled  this 
design :  it  was  then  openly  made,  yet  defeated  by  a  plunging 
fire  from  the  top  of  the  convent. 

On  the  18th  eight  hundred  Gennans,  placed  in  the  ruins, 
mastered  all  the  enemy's  fire  save  that  from  loop-holes,  and 
two  field-pieces  were  placed  on  a  neighbouring  convent  to 
silence  the  French  artillery,  but  failed. 

In  the  night  the*  first  battery  was  aimed ;  at  daybreak  on 
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tho  19th  seven  giin»  o|>eno<l,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  wali 
of  the  convent  wius  cm  uway  to  the  level  of  the  nuupai  t ; 
a  second  breaching  battery  of  iron  howitzers,  which  saw 
lower  down  the  scarp,  then  commenced  it.s  fire,  but  tl\at 
ordnance  was  unmeet  for  battering,  and  the  enemy's  mus- 
ketry brought  down  a  captain  and  nuae  thiin  twenty 
gunners. 

'llie  20th  Colonel  Dickson  arrived  with  more  iron 
howitzers  from  Elva«,  and  the  second  battery,  reinforced 
with  additional  pieces,  revived  its  fire,  striking  only  the 
convent,  a  huge  cantle  of  which  came  to  the  ground,  crush- 
ing manv  of  tlio  garrison  and  laving  bare  the  inside  of  the 
building ;  carcasses  wore  immediately  thro\vn  into  the  open- 
ing, but  the  enemy  extinguished  the  flames.  A  lieutenant 
and  til\een  gunners  were  lost  this  day,  ammunition  failed, 
and  the  attack  was  sTi^pended. 

During  this  siege  the  aspect  of  aflairs  had  changed  on 
both  sides,  ^^'ellingtun,  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
firrts,  now  found  by  intercepted  returns  that  both  Soult 
and  MaiTOont  were  far  stronger  than  he  had  expected ;  he 
had  calculated  also  that  Bonet's  division  would  not  quit  the 
Asturias,  but  that  general  was  in  full  march  for  Leon ; 
Caffarelli  was  likewise  preparing  to  reinforce  Marmont,  and 
thus  tho  brilliant  pn^spect  of  the  campaign  was  suddenly 
clouded.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  having  united  four  divisions 
of  infantrj*  and  a  brigade  of  cavalr}',  twenty-five  tliou£:and 
men,  came  to  the  succoiir  of  the  forts.  His  approach,  over 
!in  open  country',  being  descried  at  a  considerable  distance,  a 
brigade  was  called  from  the  siege,  tho  battering  train  wris 
sent  across  the  Tormes,  and  tho  amiy  f«irmed  in  order  cif 
battle  on  tlie  top  of  San  Christoval.  This  position  was  four 
miles  long,  rather  concave,  and  the  steep  descent  in  front 
tangled  with  hollow  roads,  stone  inclosures  and  villages  ; 
tho  summit  was  broad,  even,  and  covered  with  ripe  ccm, 
the  right  was  flanked  by  the  Upper  Tormes,  the  left  dipj-ed 
into  the  country  bordering  the  Lower  Toimes ;  for  in  pu-ss- 
ing  Salamanca  that  river  took  a  sweep  round  the  back  of  the 
p^jeitifjn.  llio  infaiitr}*,  heavy  cavalry  and  guns,  crowm-d 
the  summit  of  tho  mountain,  but  tlie  light  cavalry  was  in  a 
low  country'  on  tho  left,  where  there  was  a  small  stream  and 
.  marshy  flat.     In  front  of  the  left,  centre,  and  right.,  tho 
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villages  of  Christoval,  Castillanos,  and  Moresco,  were  nearly 
in  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  position,  which  overlooked  the 
countr}^  for  many  miles,  yet  had  neither  shade  noi-  fuel  to 
cook  with,  nor  water  nearer  than  the  Tonnes,  and  the  heat 
was  very  oppressive. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy's  horsemen 
approached,  pointing  towards  the  left  of  the  position,  as  if 
to  turn  it  by  the  Lower  Tonnes ;  to  check  this  the  light 
cavaliy  made  a  short  forward  movement  and  a  partial 
charge  took  place,  but  the  French  opened  six  guns  and  the 
others  retired  to  their  own  ground.  The  light  division 
immediately  closed  towards  the  left,  and  the  French  cavalry 
halted.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  bore  with 
a  rapid  pace  in  one  dark  volume  against  the  right,  and 
halting  at  the  foot  of  the  position  sent  a  flight  of  shells 
on  to  the  lofty  summit ;  nor  did  this  fire  cease  untO.  after 
dark,  when  Marmont,  taking  possession  of  Moresco,  esta- 
blished himself  behind  that  village  and  Castillanos,  within 
gun-shot  of  the  allies. 

That  night  the  English  general  slept  amongst  the  troops, 
and  the  first  streak  of  light  saw  both  sides  under  arms. 
Some  signals  were  interchanged  between  Marmont  and  the 
forts,  yet  all  remained  quiet  until  evening,  when  AVellington 
detached  the  68th  Regiment  to  drive  the  French  from  Mo- 
resco. This  attack,  made  with  vigour,  succeeded,  but  the 
troops  being  recalled  just  as  daylight  failed,  a  body  of 
French,  passing  unperceived  through  standing  corn,  broke 
into  the  village  unexpectedly  and  did  considerable  execution. 
In  the  skirmish  an  officer,  named  Mackay,  being  surrounded, 
refused  to  surrender,  and,  fighting  against  a  multitude,  re- 
ceived more  wounds  than  the  human  frame  was  thought  ca- 
pable of  sustaining ;  yet  he  lived  to  show  liis  honourable  scars. 

Next  day  three  divisions  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  joined 
Marmont,  who,  having  now  forty  thousand  men,  extended 
his  left  and  seized  a  part  of  the  height  in  advance  of  the 
allies'  right  wing.  From  thence  he  could  discern  the  whole 
of  their  order  of  battle,  and  attack  their  right  on  even  terms  ; 
but  Graham,  using  the  seventh  division,  dislodged  his  de- 
tachment with  a  shai-p  skirmish  before  it  could  be  foi- 
midably  reinforced,  and  in  the  night  the  French  withdrew 
to  some  heights  six  miles  in  rear. 
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It  was  thought  Marmont'.s  tcmj)estii()U.s  advance  to  Muresco 
on  tlio  evening  t)f  the  liOth  hhoulJ  have  been  h'm  ruin  ;  but 
Wellington  argued,  that  if  he  came  to  fight  it  was  better  to 
defend  a  strong  position  than  descend  to  combat  in  the 
plain ;  for  the  French  inferiority  was  not  such  aa  to  instire  a 
result  decisive  of  the  campaign,  and  in  case  of  failure,  a 
retreat  across  the  Tonnes  would  have  been  verA-  difficult. 
To  this  may  bo  added,  that  during  the  tir.st  evening  there 
was  some  confusion  amongst  the  allies;  the  troops,  of  diflc- 
rent  nations,  had  formed  their  order  of  battle  slowly ;  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  towards  the  enemy  was  by  no  means 
easy ;  walls,  hollow  ways  and  villages,  covered  the  French 
front,  and  Marmont,  having  plenty  of  guns  and  troops  ready 
of  movement,  could  have  evaded  the  action  until  night. 
This  reasoning  however  failed  on  the  21st.  The  allies, 
whose  infantr)'  was  a  third  more,  their  cavalr}'  three  times 
as  numerous  and  much  better  mounted,  might  have  poured 
down  by  all  the  roads  at  daybreak,  and  then  Marmont, 
turned  on  both  flanks  and  followed  vehemently,  could  never 
have  made  his  retreat  to  the  Duero  through  the  open  coun- 
tr}' :  on  the  22nd,  when  his  other  troops  came  up,  the 
chances  were  no  longer  the  same. 

Marmont  now  withdrew  his  right,  abandoning  the  road  of 
Toro,  but  keeping  that  of  Tordesillas,  and  placing  his  left  on 
the  Tormes  at  Huerta,  where  the  river  took  a  sudden  bend, 
descending  perpendicularly  towards  the  allies,  llms  com- 
numding  the  ford  of  Iluerta  he  could  pass  the  river  and 
communicate  by  the  left  bank  with  his  forts.  N\'ellington 
made  corresponding  dispositions.  Closing  towards  the 
river,  ho  placed  tho  light  division  at  the  ford  of  Aldeu 
Lengua.  sent  Graham  do\\'n  with  two  divisions  to  the 
nearer  ford  of  Santa  Marta,  and  General  Bock's  heavy 
German  cavalry  over  the  Tormes  to  watch  the  ford  of 
Iluerta. 

On  the  23rd  all  was  tranquil,  but  at  break  of  day  on 
the  24th  some  dropping  pistol-shots,  and  now  and  then  a 
shout,  came  fiintly  from  a  mist  covering  the  lower  ground 
beyond  the  river;  tho  heavy  sound  of  artillery  succeeded, 
and  the  hissing  of  bullets  cutting  throiigh  tho  thickened 
atmosphere  told  tliat  tho  French  were  over  tho  Toiines. 
Soon  the  fog  vaTiishod.  and  the  German  horsemen  were  seen 
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retiring  in  close  and  "beautiful  order  before  twelve  thousand 
French  infantry,  advancing  in  battle  array.  At  intervals, 
twenty  guns  would  start  foi-wards  and  send  their  bullets 
whistling  and  tearing  up  the  ground  beneath  the  Germans, 
while  scattered  parties  of  light  cavalry  scouting  out  capped 
all  the  hills  in  succession,  peering  abroad  and  giving  sig-nals 
to  the  main  body.  Wellington  tiien  sent  Graham  over  the 
river  with  two  divisions  and  a  brigade  of  English  cavalry, 
concentrating  the  rest  of  his  troops  near  Moresco  to  await 
the  event. 

Bock  continued  his  retreat  in  fine  order,  regardless  alike 
of  the  cannonade  and  of  the  light  horsemen  on  his  flanks, 
until  the  enemy's  scouts  gained  a  height,  from  whence,  at 
the  distance  of  three  miles,  they  for  the  fii-st  time  perceived 
Graham's  twelve  thousand  men,  ranged  with  eighteen  guns 
on  an  order  of  battle  pei-pendicular  to  the  Tonnes.  From 
the  same  point  Wellington's  heavy  columns  were  seen  clus- 
.  teiTQg  on  the  height  above  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta,  and  the 
light  division  at  Aldea  Lengua,  ready  either  to  advance 
against  the  French  troops  left  on  the  right  bank,  or  to  pass 
the  river  in  aid  of  Graham.  At  this  sight  Marmont  hastily 
faced  about,  repassed  the  Tormes,  and  resumed  his  former 
ground. 

Wellington,  unwilling  to  stir  before  the  forts  fell,  here 
again  refused  an  accidental  advantage  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  French  could  have  avoided  a  defeat  if  he  had 
moved  with  all  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  against  the 
French  divisions  on  that  side. 

The  forts  were  now  closely  pressed.  On  the  2ord,  the 
heavy  guns  being  brought  back,  a  battery  to  breach  Sar. 
Cajetano  was  armed  with  four  pieces;  yet  the  line  of  fire 
being  oblique  only  beat  down  the  parapet  and  knocked  away 
the  palisades.  An  escalade  of  that  fuii  and  La  Merced  was 
tried  at  ten  o'clock,  yet  failed  in  half  an  hour  with  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  tAventy  men  and  officers  ;  the  wounded 
were  brought  off  next  day  imder  truce,  and  the  enemy  had 
all  the  credit  of  the  fight.  General  Bowes,  whose  i-ank 
might  have  excused  his  leading  so  small  a  force,  being 
wounded  early  in  this  assault,  was  having  his  hurt  dressed 
when  he  heard  the  trooj^s  were  yielding,  whereupon  he  re- 
turned to  the  fight  and  fell. 
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Want  of  powder  now  suHpundcd  tho  siogo  until  the  2t>th 
when  a  convoy  arrived.  Then  ti»o  second  and  third  bat- 
teries were  re-armed,  and  the  tield-picces  replaced  on  tho 
neighbouring  convent.  The  iron  homtzors,  throwing  hot 
shot,  soon  set  tlie  convent  within  San  Vincente  on  fire;  but 
the  gturison  extinguifthed  tho  flainea  and  thi«  balanced  Com- 
bat continued  during  the  night.  In  tho  morning  the  be- 
siegere'  fire  was  redoubled,  the  convent  was  in  a  blaze,  tho 
breach  of  Cujetano  iiuproved,  and  a  fresh  stonning  party  wuh 
a.ssembled,  when  tlio  white  flag  waved  from  Cajetano,  Ne- 
gotiation ensued,  but  Wellington,  judging  it  an  aitifice  to 
gain  time,  ordered  a  double  assault,  to  oppose  which  <-'aje- 
tano  scaix-ely  tired  a  shot,  and  the  fliimes  raged  so  at  Vincente 
no  opposition  could  be  made.  Seven  hundred  prisoners, 
thirty  pieces  of  artiller\',  provisions,  aims,  clothing,  and  a 
secure  |)a8sage  over  the  Tonnes,  were  the  immediate  fniits  of 
this  capture  :  not  tho  less  prized  that  the  breaches  were  found 
more  fonnidable  than  those  at  IJodrigo,  and  a  stonu  would 
have  been  very  doubtfid  if  tho  garrison  could  lla^■e  gained 
time  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  Sjm  Vincente.  Tho  allies 
had  ninety  killed,  and  their  whole  loss  was  five  hundred 
men  and  oflficers,  of  which  one  himdred  and  sixt}'  men  with 
fifry  horses  fell  outside  Salamanca,  the  rest  in  the  siege. 

Combats  between  the  DtiERO  anp  the  Tormf^. 

When  the  foils  were  taken  Manuont  retreated.  Wel- 
lingt^)n  pursued  by  easy  marches,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July 
inflicted  a  slight  loss  on  the  rearguard  at  the  bridge  of  Tor- 
desillas  ;  it  woidd  have  been  a  great  one  if  he  had  not  been 
deceived  by  a  false  report  that  the  French  had  broken  the 
bridge  the  night  before. 

Marmont  then  took  the  line  of  the  Duero,  having  fortified 
posts  at  Zamoi-a  and  Toro,  and  broken  the  bridges  there  and 
at  Puente  Duero  and  Tudela  also,  presen'ing  only  that  of 
Tordesillas.  His  left  was  at  Simancas  on  the  risiicrga. 
which  wa.s  unfordablo,  and  the  bridges  at  that  place  and 
Vallad<did  were  commanded  by  fortified  post-s.  His  centre 
was  at  Tordesillas  and  very  numerous;  his  right  on  height.s 
opposite  the  ford  of  ToUos,  which  \Velliiigton  seized  in- 
stantly as  it  gave  him  a  pa.*Miage,  though  a  difficult  one  and 
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unfit  for  a  large  forc^.  Head-quarters  'n^ere  tlien  fixed  at 
Rueda,  and  the  army  disposed  with  a  head  against  the  ford  of 
Polios  and  bridge  of  TordesiUas,  the  rear  on  the  Zapardiel  and 
Trabancos  rivers  to  meet  any  outbreak  from  the  Valladolid 
side.  Marmont's  line  of  defence,  measured  from  Valladolid 
to  Zamora,  was  sixty  miles  ;  from  Simancas  to  Toro  above 
thirty  ;  but  the  actual  occupation  was  not  above  twelve ;  the 
bend  of  the  river  gave  him  the  chord,  the  allies  the  arc,  and 
the  fords  were  few  and  difficult. 

It  was  Wellington's  design  to  force  Marmont  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Gallician  and  other  Spanish  forces  to  live  on 
his  fixed  magazines ;  Castanos  however,  like  aU.  Spanish  ge- 
nerals, failed  in  the  hour  of  need.  Marmont  had  then  the 
means  of  rendering  the  campaign  futile  if  not  disastrous  to 
the  British  general,  but  with  a  false  judgment  threw  away  his 
actual  advantages  by  striving  to  better  them.  Bonet's  recall 
from  the  Asturias  was  a  great  error.  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton had  alike  foreseen  the  importance  of  holding  that  pro- 
vince ;  the  one  ordered,  the  other  calculated  on  its  retention, 
and  their  judgment  was  now  vindicated.  The  Gallicians 
and  Asturians  irmnediately  moved  by  the  coast  towards 
Biscay,  where  the  maritime  expedition  from  Coruna,  a  large 
one  under  Sir  Home  Popham,  had  descended  on  several 
points;  Caffarelli  therefore  retained  the  reinforcement  des- 
tined for  Marmont,  and  that  marshal,  by  gaining  six  thou- 
sand men  under  Bonet,  lost  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  and  opened  all  the  northern  provinces 
to  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  state  of  affaii"s  neither  Wellington  nor  Marmont  had 
reason  to  fight  on  the  Duero.  The  latter  because  his  position 
was  so  strong  he  could  safely  wait  for  Bonet's  and  CafFarelli's 
troops,  while  the  king  operated  against  the  allies'  communi- 
cations. The  former  because  he  could  not  attack  the  French, 
except  at  great  disadvantage;  for  the  fords  of  the  Duero 
were  little  known,  and  that  of  Polios  very  deep.  To  pass 
the  river  there  and  form  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy's  left, 
without  other  combinations,  promised  nothing  but  defeat,  for 
the  strength  of  giound  w^as  with  the  French.  ^Vhile  they 
had  the  bridge  at  Tordesillas,  an  attempt  to  force  a  passtigo 
would  have  enabled  Marmont  to  fall  on  the  front  and  -ear,  il 
the  operation  was  within  his  reach;   if  beyond  his  reach. 
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JiHt  i^  to  say,  near  Zaniura.  ho  cculJ  cut  Uie  commnnication 
with  ikodrigo  ami  yet  presorvo  his  oNvn  with  Catlurelli  and 
the  king.  Wellington  therefore  resolved  to  wait  until  the 
ford«  .should  l)ecoino  lower,  or  the  Gallicians  and  I'artidaw 
Bhould  be  perbuailed  to  act,  and  thus  force  the  French  to 
detach  men  or  dislodge  for  want  of  provisions. 

D'l'rbiin's  Tortugueso  cavalrj',  which  was  on  the  French 
side  of  the  river,  now  incommoded  Murmont's  right,  and  Foy 
marched  to  drive  them  ofl';  General  I'akenham,  cununauding 
the  third  division,  immediately  crossed  the  ford  of  Polios, 
which  brought  Foy  back,  and  Marmont  then  augmented  the 
efficiency  of  his  cavalrj'  by  taking  a  thotisand  horses  from  the 
infantry  officers  and  sutlers. 

On  the  8th  Bonet  arrived,  and  the  French  marshal,  extend- 
ing his  right  to  Toro,  commenced  repairing  the  bridge  there. 
NN'elliugton,  in  like  manner,  stretched  his  left  to  the  Guarena, 
keeping  his  centre  still  on  the  Trabancos  and  his  right  at 
Iiueda,  with  \K>sts  near  Tordesillas  and  the  ford  of  Tollos. 
In  this  situatitm  the  armies  remained  for  some  days,  during 
which  Graham  and  I'icttm  went  to  England  in  bad  health, 
and  the  principal  powder  magazine  at  Salamanca  exploded 
with  Imrt  to  many.  No  other  events  worth  recording  occui'- 
red.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  countr}'  rich,  the  troops 
received  their  rations  regularly,  and  wine  was  so  plentiful  it 
was  hard  to  keep  the  8f)ldiers  sober ;  the  caves  of  Rueda,  na- 
tunil  or  cut  in  the  rock  bclow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were 
.so  immense,  and  held  so  much  ^vino,  that  the  dnmkards  of  two 
armies  failed  to  make  any  very  sensible  diminution  in  the 
(piantity,  and  many  men  perished  in  that  labyiinth.  The 
soldiers  of  each  army  also,  passing  the  Duero  in  groups,  held 
amicable  intercourse,  conversing  of  battles  that  were  yet  to  bo 
fought,  and  the  camps  on  the  banks  of  the  Duero  seemed  at 
times  to  belong  to  one  general,  so  difficult  is  it  to  make  bnive 
men  ha  to  each  other. 

To  the  officers  of  the  allies  all  looked  prosperous,  they  were 
hnpatient  for  the  signal  of  l>attle,  and  many  complained  that 
the  French  had  been  ]>ermitted  to  retreat  from  ('hristoval ; 
bad  Wellington  Ikjou  finally  forc<}d  back  to  rortugal,  his 
repntaticm  would  have  been  gi'iovously  assailed  by  his  own 
people.  'ITio  majority,  ])eoring  fonvard  with  misty  political 
vision,  overlooked  the  difficulties  close  ut  hand,  but  their 
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general  was  fretted  with  care  and  mortification,  for  all  cross 
and  evil  circiunstances  seemed  to  combine  against  him.  The 
Spanish  cooperation  had  failed  in  all  quarters,  the  enemy  in 
front  was  growing  stronger,  Soult  was  seriously  menacing 
Cadiz,  and  the  king  was  said  to  have  heen  joined  by  Drouet ; 
the  Portuguese  troops  were  deserting  in  great  numbers  from 
misery;  the  English  government  had  absurdly  and  perni- 
ciously interfered  with  the  supply  of  the  military  chest; 
there  was  no  money  and  the  personal  resources  of  Welling- 
ton alone  kept  the  army  in  its  foi-ward  position.  "I  have 
never,"  said  he,  "been  in  such  distress  as  at  present,  and 
some  serious  misfortune  must  happen  if  the  government  do 
not  attend  seriously  to  the  subject  and  supply  us  regularly 
with  money.  The  arrears  and  distresses  of  the  Portuguese 
government  are  a  joke  to  ours,  and  if  our  credit  was  not 
better  than  theirs  we  should  certainly  starve.  As  it  is,  if  we 
don't  find  means  to  pay  our  bills  for  butcher's  meat  there 
will  be  an  end  to  the  war  at  once." 

Thus  stript  as  it  were  to  the  skin,  he  was  going  once  more 
to  hide  his  nakedness  in  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  when  Mar- 
mont,  proud  of  his  own  unripened  skill,  and  perhaps,  fi-om 
the  experience  of  San  Christoval,  undervaluing  his  adver- 
sary's tactics ;  desirous  also,  it  was  said,  to  gain  a  victory 
without  the  presence  of  a  king ;  Mannont,  pushed  on  by 
fate,  madly  broke  the  chain  which  restrained  his  enemy's 
strength. 

To  understand  the  remarkable  movements  which  were  now 
about  to  commence,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French 
army,  while  the  harvest  was  on  the  ground,  had  no  regard  to 
lines  of  communication ;  it  had  supports  on  all  sides,  and  the 
troops  were  taught  to  reap  the  standing  com,  and  giind  it 
themselves  if  their  cavalry^  could  not  seize  flour  in  the  vil- 
lages. This  organization,  approaching  the  ancient  Koman 
military  perfection,  baffled  the  in^egular,  and  threw  the  regu- 
lar force  of  the  allies  entirely  upon  the  defensive ;  their 
flanks  once  turned  a  retreat  must  follow  to  save  the  commu- 
nications ;  but  the  French  offered  no  point  for  retaliation. 
"Wherefore,  with  a  force  composed  of  four  different  nations, 
Wellington  was  to  make  difficult  evolutions  in  an  open 
coTintry,  his  onl}'  chances  of  success  being  the  casual  errors  ol 
his  adversaiy,  an  able  general,  M'ho  knew  the  country  -per 
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fectly  and  liad  troops  well  disciplined,  and  of  one  nation. 
The  game  would  have  l>oen  quite  unequal  if  the  Euglihh  had 
not  been  no  strong  in  cavulry. 

In  the  courbo  of  the  16ih  and  16th  Marmont,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  decejitivo  movements,  concentrated  his  beauti* 
ful  and  gallant  army  on  its  right  towards  Toro,  which  place, 
intercepted  letters,  reports  of  deserters  and  the  talk  of  the 
peasants,  had  for  several  days  assigned  as  his  point  of 
passage.  On  the  morning  of  the  16ih  English  exploring 
officers,  pitssing  the  Duero  near  Tordesilla.s,  found  only  the 
garri.sou  there,  and  in  the  evening  the  reports  stated,  that 
two  French  divisions  liad  already  crossed  by  the  bridge  of 
Toro ;  wherefore  Wellington  united  his  centre  and  left  at 
Ciinizid,  on  the  Guarena,  during  the  night,  intending  to 
attack  ;  but  as  he  had  still  some  doubts  of  the  real  object,  he 
left  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  on  tho  Trabancos  >%'ith  the  right 
wing,  composed  of  the  fouilh  and  light  divisions  and  Anson's 
cavalry.  Suddenly  Marmont  recalled  his  troops,  returaed  to 
Tordosillas  and  PoUtjs,  jmssed  the  Duero  and  concentrated  at 
JCava  del  Key  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  some  of  his  men 
having  marched  forty,  some  fifty  miles  without  a  halt. 
Wellington  was  then  near  Toro,  and  Cotton  remained  be- 
hind the  Trabancos  during  the  night  without  orders,  in  a 
bad  position ;  \\'ellington  however  hastened  to  his  aid, 
bringing  up  Bock's,  Le  Marchunt's,  and  Alien's  cavalrj', 
while  the  fifth  division  took  post  six  miles  in  rear  of  the 
Trabancos. 

CoJfBATS   OF   CaSTREJOX    AND   THE   GUAREN'A. 

At  daybreak  Cotton's  outposts  were  driven  in,  yet  the 
bulk  of  his  cavalry  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  showed 
a  front,  having  tho  two  infantrj'  divisions  in  support  i 
the  fourth  behind  his  loft,  the  light  division  behind  his 
right,  but  widely  soi^iratod  by  a  valley,  llie  country  was 
open,  like  the  downs  of  England,  with  here  and  there  water- 
gullies,  dry  hollows  and  naktd  heads  of  land,  l)ehind  one  of 
whi(.h,  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Trabancvis,  lay  tho  French 
army.  Cotton,  seeing  only  horsemen,  jmshed  his  cavalry 
towards  tlie  river,  advancing  cautiously  by  his  right  along 
•ome  high  table-land,  where  his  troops  wore  lust  at  fii-st  in 
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the  morning  fog,  then  thick  on  the  stream.  Very  soon  the 
deep  tones  of  artillery  shook  the  ground,  the  shai-p  ring  of 
musketry  was  heard  in  the  mist,  and  the  43rd  Regiment  was 
hastily  brought  through  the  \'illage  of  Castrcjon  to  support 
the  advancing  cavalry  ;  for  besides  the  deep  valley  separating 
the  fourth  from  the  light  division,  there  was  a  ravine  with  a 
marshy  bottom  between  the  cavaliy  and  infantry,  and  the 
village  furnished  the  only  good  passage. 

The  cannonade  became  heavy,  and  the  spectacle  surpri- 
singly beautiful.  The  lighter  smoke  and  mist,  mingling  and 
curling  in  fantastic  pillars,  formed  a  huge  and  glittering 
dome  tinged  with  many  colours  by  the  rising  sun,  and 
through  the  gross  vapour  below  the  restless  horsemen  were 
.een  or  lost,  as  the  fume  thickened  from  the  rapid  play  of 
the  artillery ;  the  bluff  head  of  land  beyond  the  Trabancos, 
now  covered  with  French  troops,  appeared  by  an  optical 
deception  close  at  hand,  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  mountain, 
and  crowned  with  gigantic  soldiers,  who  were  continually 
breaking  off  and  sliding  down  into  the  fight.  Suddenly  a 
dismounted  English  cavalry  officer  stalked  from  the  midst  of 
the  smoke  towards  the  line  of  infantry ;  his  gait  was  pecu- 
liarly rigid,  and  he  appeared  to  hold  a  bloody  handkerchief 
to  his  heart ;  but  that  which  seemed  a  cloth  was  a  broad  and 
dreadful  wound :  a  bullet  had  entirely  eiFaced  the  flesh  from 
his  left  shoulder  and  breast  and  carried  away  part  of  his 
ribs,  his  heart  was  bared  and  its  movement  plainly  discerned. 
It  was  a  piteous  and  yet  a  noble  sight,  for  his  countenance 
though  ghastly  was  firm,  his  step  scarcely  indicated  weak- 
ness, and  his  voice  never  faltered.  This  unyielding  man's 
name  was  Williams.  He  died  a  shoii  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  it  was  said  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  four- 
teen, who  had  followed  his  father  to  the  Peninsula  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  commission,  for  they  were  not  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cotton  maintained  this  exposed  position  imtU  seven  o'clock, 
when  Wellington  and  Beresford  came  up,  and  both  were  like 
to  have  been  slain  together.  For  a  squadron  of  French 
cavaliy,  breaking  away  from  the  head  of  land  beyond  the 
Trabancos,  had  just  before  come  with  such  speed  acrosr.  the 
valley  that  it  was  for  a  moment  thought  they  were  deserting ; 
but  with  headlong  course  thej^  mounted  the  table-land  on 
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which  Cotlon's  left  wing  was  p<.Hted.  and  drove  a  whole  line 
of  Hritifih  cavalry  skirmikheni  lack  iu  o<»iifimiuu.  The  ic- 
Ber\e«  then  oamo  uj)  fioui  Aliiejo.s,  and  tho«o  furioiw  kwoicI- 
men,  scattered  in  all  directions,  were  in  turn  driven  away  i>r 
cut  do>vTi ;  yet  thirty  or  forty,  led  by  their  gidlant  ufliccr, 
Buddeuly  api^iued  alK)Vo  tlio  ravine  separating  the  British 
wings,  ju«t  as  \\  elliugton  and  Berchford  arrived  on  the  slope 
beneath  tliein.  Some  infantry  picquets  were  in  the  bottom, 
higher  up  wore  two  guns  covered  by  a  squadron  of  light 
cavalry  dis{x>6od  iu  perfect  order,  and  when  the  French 
officer  saw  thi«  squadron  he  reined  in  his  horse  with  diffi- 
culty, his  men  gathering  in  a  confused  body  round  him ; 
they  seemed  lost,  but  their  daring  leader  waving  his  sword 
souschI  down  with  a  shout  on  the  English  troopers,  who 
turning,  galloped  through  the  guns,  and  the  whole  mass, 
friends  and  enemies,  went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  bottom, 
carrying  away  in  the  tumult  \\  ellington  and  Beresford.  The 
French  hursemeu  were  now  quite  exhausted  and  a  rcKer\o 
of  heavy  dragoons  cut  most  of  them  to  pieces ;  yet  their 
invincible  leader,  assaulted  by  three  enemies  at  once,  struck 
one  dead  from  his  horse,  and  with  surprising  exertions  saved 
himself  from  the  others,  though  they  rode  hewing  at  him  on 
each  hide  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Scarcely  was  this  over  when  Marmont,  having  ascertained 
that  a  jMirt  only  of  Wellington's  army  was  before  him, 
cn.»i«ed  tlie  Trabancos  in  two  columns,  and  penetmting  be- 
tween the  light  and  fourth  divisions  marched  stmight  U}K)n 
the  Guarena.  The  British  retired  in  three  columns,  the 
light  division  being  Ixjtween  the  fifth  division  and  the 
French,  close  to  the  latter,  the  cavalry  on  tlio  Hanks  and 
rear.  The  air  was  extremely  sultr}',  the  dust  rose  in  clouds, 
and  the  close  order  of  the  troops  was  rendered  verj-  opprcs- 
«ive  by  a  siroc  wind;  but  wheio  the  light  division  marched 
the  military'  spectacle  was  strange  and  grand.  Hostile 
columns  of  infantr)',  only  half  musket-shot  from  each  other, 
were  marching  inqxituously  towards  a  common  goal,  the 
officers  on  ea<h  side  jKjinting  forwards  with  their  swords,  or 
touching  their  caj<8  and  waving  their  hands  in  courtesy, 
while  the  Cjerman  cavalr)',  huge  men,  on  huge  horses,  rode 
between  in  a  close  comi>act  Ix^dy  as  if  to  prevent  a  collision  . 
nt  times  the  loud  tones  of  command  to  hasten  the  march  weie 
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heard  passing  from  the  front  to  the  rear  on  both  sides,  and 
now  and  then  the  nish  of  French  bullets  came  sweeping 
5ver  the  coliimtis,  whose  violent  pace  was  continually  ac- 
celerated. 

Thus  moving  for  ten  miles,  yet  keeping  the  most  perfect 
order,  both  parties  approached  the  Guarena,  and  the  enemy 
seeing  the  light  division,  although  more  in  their  power  than 
the  others,  was  yet  outstripping  them  in  the  march,  increased 
the  fii"e  of  their  guns  and  menaced  an  attack  with  infantry : 
the  Gorman  cavaliy  instantly  drew  close  round,  the  column 
plunged  suddenly  into  a  hollow  dip  of  ground  on  the  left, 
and  ton  minutes  after  the  head  of  the  division  was  in  the 
stream  of  the  Guarena  between  Osmo  and  Castrillo.  The  fifth 
division  entered  it  at  the  same  time  higher  up  on  the  left, 
and  the  fourth  division  passed  on  the  right.  The  soldiers  of 
the  light  division,  tormented  with  thirst  yet  long  iised  to 
their  enemy's  mode  of  warfare,  drunk  as  they  marched  ; 
those  of  the  fifth  division,  less  experienced,  stopped  a  few 
moments,  and  on  the  instant  forty  French  guns  gathering  on 
the  heights  above  sent  a  tempest  of  bullets  amongst  them. 
So  nicely  timed  was  the  operation. 

The  Guarena,  flowing  from  four  distinct  sources  which 
united  below  Castrillo,  offered  a  very  strong  line  of  defence ; 
yet  Marmont,  hoping  to  carry  it  in  the  first  confusion, 
brought  up  all  his  artillery  and  pushed  the  head  of  his  right 
column  over  an  upper  branch.  Wellington,  expecting  this, 
had  previously  ordered  up  the  other  divisions  of  his  army, 
and  they  were  in  line  before  Marmont's  infantry,  oppressed 
with  heat  and  long  marches,  could  gather  strength  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  other  branch.  Carier's  brigade  of  cavalry 
first  crossed,  and  was  followed  by  a  column  of  infantry,  just 
as  the  fourth  division  had  gained  the  table-land  above. 
Carier's  horsei  len  entered  the  valley  on  the  left,  the  infantry 
in  one  column  menaced  the  front,  but  the  sedgy  banks  of  the 
stream  would  have  been  dif&ciilt  to  force,  if  Victor  Alten,  slow 
to  percei  ve  an  advantage,  had  not  sufiiered  the  French  cavalry 
to  cross  fii'st  in  considerable  numbers  without  opposition. 
Then  he  assailed  them  by  successive  squadrons  instead 
of  regiments,  and  when  the  14th  and  Gennan  Hussars 
were  hard-pressed,  brought  up  the  3rd  Dragoons,  who  were 
however  driven  back  bj"-  the  fiie  of  tie  infantry,  and  many 
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foil.  Finally  Corier  being  wounded  and  taken,  the  Frencli 
rotirod,  and  mean^vhile  the  27th  and  40tli  Kegiment.s,  coming 
down  the  hill,  biuko  the  enemy 'b  iufantry  with  an  im}>etuou.s 
bayonet  charge :  Allen's  horsemen  then  bubred  some  of  the 
fugitives. 

Marmout  lost  a  general  and  five  hundred  t-oldiere  by  thiii 
combat,  but,  though  buttled  at  one  j)oint,  and  beaten  at 
another,  he  concentrated  liis  army  and  held  bi^th  banks  of 
the  branch  he  luid  gained.  Wellington  also  concentrated, 
and  im  the  previous  opemtions  had  only  cost  him  six  hundred 
men  and  the  French  but  eight  hundred,  the  day  being  still 
young,  the  positions  open  and  within  cannon-shot,  a  battle 
was  expected.  Mannont's  troops  had  however  been  marching 
for  two  days  and  nights,  and  Wellington's  plan  did  not 
admit  of  fighting  unless  in  defence,  or  with  such  advantage 
as  that  ho  could  crush  his  opponent  and  keep  the  field  after- 
wards against  tlie  king. 

The  French  marshal  hud  pa.'^sed  a  great  river,  surprised 
the  allies'  right,  and  pushed  it  back  above  ten  miles :  he  had 
nevertheless  failed  as  a  general.  Ilis  aim  had  been,  by  me- 
nacing the  communication  between  Salamanca  and  Kodrigo, 
to  draw  the  allies  buck;  yet  on  the  evening  of  the  lOth, 
hiiviug  passed  the  Duero  at  Toro,  he  was  nearer  tu  t-aiamanca 
tlxan  they  were,  and,  pei-sisting,  Wellington  must  have  fought 
him  at  disadvantac;e,  or  passed  the  Tonnes  at  lluerta  to 
regain  the  road  of  Rudrigo.  Marmont  however  relinquished 
this  stroke  to  march  eighty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
after  many  nice  evolutions,  in  which  he  lost  a  thousand  men 
by  the  sword  and  fatigue,  foimd  his  adversary  on  the  IStli 
facing  him  in  the  very  position  he  had  turned  on  the  evening 
of  the  loth! 

On  the  I'Jth  the  armies  were  quiet  imtil  evening,  when  the 
French  were  suddenly  cuncentrated  in  one  mass  on  their  left. 
Wellitigt'tn  made  a  corresponding  movement  on  the  table- 
land alK)ve,  which  caused  the  light  division  to  overlook  the 
enemy's  main  body,  then  at  rest  round  tho  bivouac  files  ;  it 
Would  have  ffiuained  so  if  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  coming  up 
bad  not  turned  a  Ijatterj'  ujnm  a  group  uf  French  oflicers. 
At  the  firht  shot  they  seemed  surprised — for  it  was  a  discour- 
teous and  ill  considcrttl  act— at  the  8oc«jnd  their  gunners  inn 
to  their  pieces,  and  a  reply  from  twelve  .leavier  guns  woumkd 
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an  artillery-officer,  killed  several  British  soldiers,  swept  away 
a  whole  section  of  Portuguese,  and  compelled  the  division 
to  withdraw  in  a  mortifying  manner  to  avoid  unnecessary 
blood-spilling. 

Wellington  now  expected  a  battle,  because  the  heights  he 
occupied  tiended  backwards  to  the  Tonnes  on  the  shortest 
line,  and  as  he  had  thrown  a  Spanish  garrison  into  the  castle 
of  Alba  de  Tormes  he  thought  the  French  could  not  turn  his 
right ;  if  they  attempted  it,  he  could  shoulder  them  off  the 
Tormes  at  the  ford  of  Huerta.  At  daybreak  however,  instead 
of  crossing  the  Guarena  in  front  to  dispute  the  high  land, 
Marmont  marched  rapidly  up  the  river  and  crossed  the 
stream,  though  the  banks  were  difficult,  before  any  disposi- 
tion could  be  made  to  oppose  him.  He  thus  turned  the  right 
and  gained  a  new  range  of  hills  trending  also  towards  the 
Tormes,  and  parallel  to  those  which  \\'ellington  possessed. 
Then  commenced  a  scene  similar  to  that  of  the  1  Sth  but  on  a 
greater  scale.  The  allies  moving  in  two  lines  of  battle  within 
musketrshot  of  the  French  endeavoured  to  cross  their  march, 
the  guns  on  both  sides  exchanged  rough  salutations  as  the 
accidents  of  ground  favoured  their  play,  and  the  officers,  like 
gallant  gentlemen  who  bore  no  malice  and  knew  no  fear, 
made  their  military  recognitions,  while  the  horsemen  on  each 
side  watched  with  eager  eyes  for  an  opening  to  charge  :  but 
the  French,  moving  as  one  man  along  the  crest  of  the  heights, 
preseived  the  lead  and  made  no  mistake. 

Soon  it  became  evident  that  the  allies  would  be  outflanked, 
wherefoi'e  \\'^ellington,  falling  off  a  little,  made  towards  the 
heights  occupied  by  Marmont  during  the  siege  of  the  forts, 
intending  to  halt  there  while  an  advanced  guard,  forcing  a 
march,  secured  the  position  and  fords  of  Christoval.  But 
he  made  no  effort  to  seize  the  ford  of  Huerta,  for  his  own 
march  had  been  long,  the  French  had  passed  over  nearly 
twice  as  much  ground,  and  he  thought  they  could  not  reach 
the  Tormes  that  day.  When  night  approached  he  discovered 
his  eiTor.  His  second  line  had  indeed  got  the  heights  of 
Vellosa,  but  his  first  line  was  heaped  up  in  Ioav  ground  near 
the  French  anny,  whose  fires,  crowning  all  the  opposite 
hills,  showed  they  commanded  the  ford  of  Huerta.  Welling 
ton  then  ordered  the  bivouac  fires  t(j  be  made  with  much 
smoke,  under  cover  of  which  he  filed  the  troops  off  with 
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groat  celerity  towaixls  Vellosiv ;  but  the  Portugueso  ciivalry, 
(.uming  iu  frum  tho  JVuut,  were  mihtukuu  fur  FrencU  and  lost 
some  men  by  cHimon-8hot  ore  they  wore  recogiiitied. 

Verj"  much  di.s<{uieted  by  this  duy's  o{>enitu>n8  wa«  th«> 
Knglish  leader.  Miiruiunt,  jjerfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  hud  outliankcd  and  uuLumiched  him,  and  gained 
tho  cummand  uf  the  Turmes,  thuK  hecuriug  his  junction  with 
the  kiug'u  army,  and  enabled  to  fight  or  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, while  the  scope  of  the  allies'  operations  would  hourly 
become  mure  restricted.  Meanwhile  Cafl'arelli  having  tinally 
detached  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  with  guns  to  aid  Mannont, 
they  were  coming  on,  and  the  king  also  was  taking  the  field; 
hence  though  a  victor^'  hhould  be  won,  irnless  it  was  decisive, 
Wellington's  object  would  not  be  advanced.  I'hat  object 
waa  to  deliver  the  Peninsula  by  a  course  of  solid  operations, 
incompatible  with  sudden  and  ra&h  strokes  unauthorized  by 
anything  but  hope  ;  wherefore,  yielding  to  circumstances,  he 
resolved  to  retreat  on  Portugal  and  abide  his  time ;  yet  with 
a  bitter  spirit,  nothing  soothed  by  the  recollection  that  he 
had  refused  to  fight  at  advantage  exactly  one  month 
before  upon  tho  very  hills  ho  now  occupied.  Nevertheless 
that  steadfast  temper  which  then  prevented  him  from  seizing 
an  adventitious  chance  would  not  now  let  him  yield  to 
fortune  more  than  she  could  ravish  from  him :  he  still  hoped 
to  give  tho  lion's  stroke,  and  resolved  to  cover  Salamanca 
and  the  communication  with  Ciudad  Kodrigo  to  tho  last 
moment.  The  uncertainty  of  war  was  now  shown.  This 
inability  to  hold  his  ground  was  made  kno\s-n  to  C'astanos  by 
a  letter,  which  Mamiont  intercepted,  and  immediately  de- 
cided to  push  on  without  waiting  for  the  king,  who  after- 
wards announced  this  accident  as  a  subtle  stroke  by  \\  el- 
lington  to  draw  on  a  ]>remature  battle! 

On  tho  2l8t,  the  allies  being  on  San  Christoval.  tho  French 
throw  a  garrison  into  Alba  de  Tormes,  from  whence  the 
Spaniards  had  been  withdrawn  by  Carlos  Ks]>ana,  without 
tho  knowledge  of  tlio  English  general.  Mannont  then 
j>a.ssed  tho  'i"<>nneM  by  tho  fords,  Ijctween  Alba  and  Iliieila, 
and  moving  tip  tho  valley  of  tho  Macheclnico  cncani]K>d  at 
tho  outer  edge  of  a  forest.  Wellington  also  ]mssed  the 
Tormes  in  the  evening  by  tho  bridge  of  .Salamanca  and  the 
fordii   of  Sttnta    Maitu   and    Aldea   Lengun  ;    but  tho   third 
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division  and  D'Urban's  cavaliy  remaining  on  the  riglit  bank, 
intrenched  themselves,  lest  the  French,  who  had  left  a 
division  on  the  heights  of  Babila  Fuerte,  should  recross  the 
Tonnes  in  the  night  and  overwhelm  them. 

When  the  light  division  descended  the  rough  side  of  the 
Aldea  Lengua  mountain  to  cross  the  river  night  had  come 
do^vn  suddenly,  and  with  more  than  common  darkness,  for  a 
storm,  that  usual  precursor  of  a  battle  in  the  Peninsula, 
was  at  hand.  Torrents  of  rain  deepened  the  ford,  the  water 
foamed  and  dashed  with  increasing  violence,  the  thunder 
was  frequent  and  deafening,  and  the  lightning  passed  in 
sheets  of  fire  close  over  the  column,  playing  upon  the  points 
of  the  bayonets.  One  flash  falling  amongst  the  cavalr\'  near 
Santa  Marta  killed  many  men  and  horses,  while  hundreds  of 
frightened  animals,  breaking  loose  and  galloping  wildly 
about,  were  supposed  to  be  the  enemy  charging  in  the 
darkness,  and  some  of  their  patrols  were  indeed  at  hand, 
hovering  like  birds  of  prey :  but  nothing  could  disturb  the 
beautiful  order  in  which  the  serene  veterans  of  the  light 
division  were  seen  by  the  fiery  gleams  to  pass  the  foaming 
river,  pursuing  their  march  amidst  this  astounding  turmoil, 
alike  regardless  of  the  stoim  and  the  enemy. 

The  position  now  taken  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  occu- 
pied by  General  Graham  a  month  before,  when  the  forts  of 
Salamanca  were  invested.  The  left  wing  rested  in  low 
ground  on  the  Tonnes,  having  a  cavaliy  post  in  front.  The 
right  wing  was  extended  on  a  range  of  heights,  which  ended 
also  in  low  ground,  near  the  village  of  Aiapiles ;  this  line, 
perpendicular  to  the  Tormes  from  Huerta  to  Salamanca,  was 
parallel  to  it  from  Alba  to  Huerta,  and  covered  Salamanca. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy,  extending  his  left  along  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  menaced  the  line  of  communication  with  Eodi'igo  ; 
and  in  the  night  advice  came  that  General  Chauvel,  bringing 
up  Caffarelli's  horsemen  and  twenty  guns,  had  reached 
Polios  the  20th,  and  woidd  join  Mannont  the  22nd  or  23rd. 
Hence  Wellington,  feeling  he  must  now  retreat  to  Rodrigo, 
and  fearing  the  French  cavaliy  thus  reinforced  would  hamper 
his  movements,  determined,  unless  they  attacked  him  or 
committed  some  flagrant  fault,  to  retire  before  Chauvel's 
horsemen  coidd  anive. 

At  daybreak  on  the  22nd,  Marmott  called  the  troops  at 
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Babila  Fuente  over  the  Tormeit.  brought  Bonet's  and  Mau- 
ciine's  divisions  out  t.f  the  furowt,  and  took  poBsesuion  of  the 
ridgo  of  CalviirizJi  Ariba  ;  he  also  occupied  in  advance  of 
it  on  his  right,  a  wmjdfd  height  on  which  %va.s  au  old  chapel 
called  Nuesliii  Senoni  de  la  I'eua.  But  ut  a  little  distance 
from  his  left  and  fnuu  the  Engliiih  right,  stood  a  pair  of  soli- 
tiirv  hills,  called  indifferently  the  Arapiles  or  the  Jlermanitos. 
Steep  and  savagely  rugged,  about  half  cannon-shot  from  each 
other,  their  possession  would  have  enabled  Maiiuont  to  cross 
Wellingtcm's  right,  ard  fujco  a  battle  with  every  advantage. 
Nevertheless  they  were  neglected  by  the  English  at  tirst, 
until  Colonel  W  aters,  having  obsers'ed  an  enemy's  detachment 
stealing  towards  them,  informed  Beresford,  who  thought  it 
of  no  consequence,  but  Waters  then  rode  to  Wellington  who 
immediately  sent  troops  to  seize  them.  A  combat  similar  to 
that  which  happened  between  Caisiir  and  Afranius  at  Lenda 
now  eusxied  ;  for  the  Fnnch,  seeing  this  detachment,  broke 
their  own  ranks  and  ninning  to  the  encounter  gained  the 
first  Arapiles  and  kept  it,  yet  were  repulsed  in  an  endeavour 
to  seize  the  second.  This  skiimish  was  followed  by  one  at 
Nucstra  Senora  do  la  I'ena,  half  of  which  was  gained,  the 
enemy  keeping  the  other  half:  Victor  Alteu,  aiding  the 
attack  with  a  squadron  of  German  hussars,  was  there 
wounded  by  a  musket-shot. 

The  loss  of  the  distant  Arapiles  rendered  a  retreat  difficult 
to  the  allies  during  daylight;  for  tliough  the  one  gained  was 
a  fortress  in  the  way  of  the  French  army,  Marmont,  by  ex- 
t)-nding  his  left  and  gathering  a  force  beliind  his  own  rock, 
<;ould  fi-ame  a  dangerous  battle  during  the  movement.  ^\  el- 
lington  therefore  extended  his  troops  on  the  right  of  his  own 
Ilormanito,  placing  tho  light  com])anies  of  the  Guarils  at  the 
villigo  of  Arapiles  in  low  groiind,  and  the  fourth  division, 
with  exception  of  the  27th  Kegiment,  on  a  gentle  ridge 
behind  them.  The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  he  gjithered  in 
<)ne  ma-sK  upon  the  internal  slope  of  the  English  llermanito. 
where  the  giound  br-ing  hollow,  hid  them  from  the  enemy. 
During  those  movement.s  a  shai-p  cannonade  was  exchanged 
from  the  tops  of  those  fro^%-ning  hills,  on  whoso  cro\%'ning 
rocks  the  two  generals  sat  like  ravenous  ^•ultu^efl  watching 
for  their  quarry. 

Marmont's  project   was   not  yet  aevolopod.     His  troops 
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from  Babila  Fuente  were  still  in  the  forest  some  miles  off, 
and  he  had  only  two  divisions  close  up.  The  occupation 
of  Calvaiiza  Ariba  and  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena  might 
be  therefore  only  a  daring  defensive  measure  to  cover  the 
formation  of  his  anny ;  but  the  occupation  of  the  Her- 
manito  was  a  start  forward  for  an  advantage  to  be  after- 
wards turned  to  profit,  and  seemed  to  fix  the  operations  on 
the  left  of  the  Tormes.  In  this  doubt  ^Vellington  brought 
up  the  first  and  light  divisions  to  confront  the  French  on 
Calvariza  Ariba,  and  calling  the  third  division  and  D'Urban's 
cavalry  over  the  river,  posted  them  in  a  wood  near  Aldea 
Tejada,  entirely  refused  to  the  enemy  and  unseen  by  him, 
yet  securing  the  main  road  to  Rodrigo.  Thus  the  position 
was  suddenly  reversed.  The  left  now  rested  on  the  English 
Hermanito,  the  right  on  Aldea  Tejada ;  that  which  was  the 
rear  became  the  front,  the  interval  between  the  thii-d  and 
fourth  divisions  being  occupied  by  Bradford's  Portuguese  in- 
fantry, a  Spanish  division,  and  the  British  cavalry. 

Breaks  and  hollows  so  screened  the  men  that  few  could 
be  seen  by  the  French,  and  those  seemed  pointing  to  the 
Rodrigo  road  in  retreat ;  moreover,  the  commissariat  and 
baggage  had  been  ordered  to  the  rear  and  the  dust  of  their 
march  was  seen  many  miles  off :  nothing  indicated  an  ap- 
proaching battle.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long. 
At  twelve  o'clock  Maiinont,  thinking  the  impoi'tant  bearing 
of  his  Hermanito  on  Wellington's  retreat  would  induce  the 
latter  to  drive  him  thence,  brought  up  Foy's  and  Ferey's 
divisions  in  support,  placing  the  first,  with  some  guns,  on  a 
wooded  height  between  the  Hermanito  and  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Pena ;  the  second,  with  Beyer's  dragoons,  on  a  lidge 
behind  Foy.  Nor  was  this  ill-timed,  for  AVellington,  think- 
ing he  could  not  insure  a  safe  retreat  in  daylight,  was 
going  to  attack,  but  on  the  approach  of  these  troops  gave 
counter-orders  lest  he  should  bring  on  a  general  battle  disad- 
vantageously. 

The  French  from  Babila  Fuente  had  not  then  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  yet  Marmont  resolved  to  fight,  and 
fearing  the  allies  would  retreat  before  his  o-rti  dispositions 
were  completed,  ordered  Thomieres'  division,  covered  by 
fifty  guns  and  supported  by  the  light  cavalry,  to  make  a 
flank  movement  by  its  left  and  menace  the  Rodrigo  road. 
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Then  h:t8teuii)g  the  march  of  his  other  divisions,  he 
watcliud  when  Wellington  should  luovo  in  opposition  to 
Thiinucies,  dcsij^ning  to  full  upon  him  by  the  village  with 
six  divisions  of  infanti-y  iind  Boyer's  dragoons,  whicli  ho 
now  ordered  to  t^ike  fresh  ground  on  the  left  of  the  llenua- 
nito  rock,  leaving  only  one  regiment  of  cavalry  with  Foy. 

In  tliese  now  circuuLstauces  the  two  armies  embraced  an 
uval  biusin.  formed  by  different  ranges  of  hills  that  rose  like 
an  amphitheatre,  the  Arapiles  rocks  appearing  like  the  door- 
jKjsts.  /\jound  this  basin,  which  was  more  than  a  mile  from 
north  to  south  and  more  than  two  miles  from  east  to  west, 
the  hostile  ft^rces  were  grouped.  The  northern  and  western 
half  formed  the  allies'  position ;  the  eastern  heights  were 
held  by  tlie  French  right ;  their  left,  consisting  of  Tho- 
inieres'  division,  the  artillery  and  light  cavalry,  moved  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin,  but  with  a  wide  loose  maich ; 
for  there  was  a  long  space  between  Thomieres'  division  and 
those  in  the  forest  destined  to  form  the  centi'c ;  a  longer 
space  between  him  and  the  divisions  about  the  French  Her- 
manito.  The  artillerv,  fifty  guns,  massed  on  ThomitToe' 
right  flank,  ojioned  its  fire  grandly,  taking  ground  to  the  loft 
by  gims  in  succession  as  the  infantiy  moved  on ;  and  these 
last  marched  eagerly,  cfmtinually  contracting  their  distance 
from  the  allies  and  bringing  iip  their  left  shoulders  Jis  if  to 
envelope  NVellington's  position  and  embrace  it  ■with  fire. 
At  this  time  also,  Bonet's  troops,  one  regiment  of  which  held 
the  French  Arapiles,  carried  the  village  of  that  name,  and 
although  soon  driven  from  the  greatest  part  of  it  again  main- 
tained a  fierce  struggle. 

Marmont's  firet  arrangements  had  occupied  soveial  houre, 
but  as  they  gave  no  positive  indication  of  his  designs, 
^^'ellington,  ceasing  ta  watch  them,  had  retired  from  his 
Hermanito ;  but  when  he  was  told  the  French  left  was  in 
motion  pointing  towards  the  Ciudad  Kodrigo  road,  ho  re- 
turned to  the  rock  and  obsei"V'ed  their  movements  for  some 
time  with  a  stem  contentment.  Their  left  wing  w;is  entirely 
8ei)aratod  from  the  centre,  the  faidt  was  llagriint,  and  ho 
fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt.  A  few  orders 
issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantations  of  a  wizard,  and 
suddenly  the  dark  ma-ss  of  troops  which  covered  the  English 
Hermanito,  as  if  possessed  by  some  mighty  spirit,   rii.shed 
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violently  down  tlie  interior  slope  of  the  mountain  and  en- 
tered the  great  basin,  amidst  a  storm  of  bullets  which 
seemed  to  shear  away  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  over 
which  they  moved.  The  fifth  division  iustantly  formed  on 
the  right  of  the  fourth,  connectiag  the  latter  with  Bradford's 
Portuguese,  who  hastened  forward  at  the  same  time  from  the 
right  of  the  army,  and  then  the  heavy  cavalry,  galloping  up 
on  the  right  of  Bradford,  closed  this  front  of  battle.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  divisions,  flanked  on  the  right  by  Anson's 
light  cavalry,  were  ranged  at  half  cannon-shot  on  a  second 
line,  which  was  prolonged  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  direction 
of  the  third  di\'ision ;  and  this  last,  reinforced  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  D'Urban's  Portuguese 
horsemen,  foiined  the  extreme  right  of  the  army.  Behind 
all,  on  the  highest  ground,  the  first  and  light  divisions 
and  Pack's  Portuguese  were  disposed  in  heavj'^  masses  as  a 
resei"ve. 

When  this  grand  disposition  was  completed,  the  third 
division  and  its  attendant  horsemen,  formed  in  four  columns 
and  flanked  on  the  left  by  twelve  guns,  received  orders  to 
cross  Thomieres'  line  of  march.  The  remainder  of  the  first 
line,  including  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  was  to  advance 
when  the  attack  of  the  third  division  should  be  developed ; 
and  as  the  fourth  division  must  in  this  foivpard  movement 
necessarily  lend  its  flank  to  the  enemy's  troops  stationed  on 
the  French  Heitnanito,  Pack  was  to  assail  that  rock  the 
moment  the  left  of  the  British  line  passed  it.  Thus,  after 
Jong  coiling  and  winding,  the  armies  came  together,  and 
drawing  up  their  huge  trains  like  angr}'  serpents  mingled  in 
deadly  strife. 

Battle  of  Salamanca. 

Marmont  from  his  Hermanito  saw  the  country  beneath 
him  siiddenly  covered  with  enemies  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  in  the  act  of  making  a  complicated  evolution,  and  when, 
by  the  rash  advance  of  his  left,  his  troops  were  separated 
Into  three  parts  too  dispersed  to  assist  each  other,  those 
nearest  the  enemy  being  neither  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
ground  nor  aware  of  what  they  had  to  encounter.  The  third 
di^'ision  was  however  still  liidden  by  the  western  heights 
and  he  hoped  the  tempest  of  bullets  in  the  basin  beneath 
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would  check  tho  British  line  until  ho  could  bring  uj)  his 
other  divisiona  and  by  the  village  vi  iVrapiles  fall  on  what 
was  now  the  left  of  the  allies'  position.  But  even  this  his 
only  resource  for  saving  the  lattle  was  weak,  for  there  were 
in  reser\e  the  first  tuil  light  divisions  and  Tack's  Portuguese, 
in  all  twelve  thousand  tmops,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery- ; 
the  village  was  also  well  disputed,  and  the  English  rock 
sttiod  out  a.s  a  strong  bastion  of  defence.  However,  nothing 
daunted,  Marmont  despatched  officer  after  officer,  some  to 
haoten  the  tronps  from  the  forest,  others  to  stop  tho  progress 
of  his  left  wing;  and  ivith  a  sanc^uino  expectation  he  still 
looked  for  victor)',  until  Pakenham  shot  mth  the  third  divi- 
sion like  a  meteor  across  Thomieres'  path;  then  pride  and 
hoi>e  alike  died  within  him,  and  desperately  he  was  hurrj'ing 
in  person  to  that  fatal  point,  when  au  exploding  shell 
stretched  him  on  tho  earth  with  a  broken  arm  and  two  deep 
wounds  in  his  side.  Confusion  ensued,  and  the  troops,  dis- 
tracted by  ill-judged  orders  and  counter-orders,  knew  not 
where  to  move,  whom  to  fight,  or  whom  to  avoid. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  Pakenham  fell  upon  Thomieres  ; 
and  it  was  at  a  moment  when  that  general,  whose  Lolnmn 
had  gained  an  open  isolated  hill,  expected  to  see  the  allies  in 
full  retreat  towards  the  Kodrigo  road,  closely  followed  by 
Marmont  from  the  Aiapiles.  The  counter-stroke  was  terrible  ! 
Two  batteries  of  artiller)',  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
western  heights,  sudilenly  took  his  troops  in  flank,  Paken- 
nam's  massive  columns,  supported  by  cavalry,  were  in  his 
front,  and  two-thirds  of  his  own  division,  lengthened  otit 
and  imconnected,  were  still  in  a  wood,  where  they  could 
hear  but  could  not  see  the  storm  now  bursting;  from  the 
chief  to  tho  lowest  soldier  all  felt  they  were  lost,  and  in  an 
instant  Pakenham,  the  most  frank  and  gallant  of  men.  com- 
menced the  battle. 

Ah  tho  British  maKses  came  on,  forming  linos  while  in 
march,  tho  French  gunners,  standing  up  manfully,  sent  out 
showers  of  g!-aj>e,  and  a  crowd  of  light  troo])fi  poured  in 
a  fire  <if  niMsketrv,  under  cover  of  which  the  main  l>ody  en- 
deavoured t4>  display  a  front.  But  bearing  -inwards  through 
tha  skirmishers  with  the  might  of  a  giant  Pakenham  broke 
the  lialf-funued  lines  into  fragments,  and  sent  the  whole  in 
nonfusiim   upon  the    advancuig  suppoi-tii ;    one   onlj'  officer 
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rem&iiied  by  the  artillery ;  standing  alone  he  fired  the  last 
gun  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  but  whether  he  lived  oi 
there  died  could  not  be  seen  for  the  smoke.  Some  squadrons 
of  light  cavah-y  fell  on  the  right  of  the  third  division ;  the 
5th  Eegiment  repulsed  them,  and  then  D'Urban's  Portuguese 
horsemen,  reinforced  by  two  squadrons  of  the  14th  Dragoons 
under  Felton  Harvey,  gained  the  enemy's  flank,  while  the 
Oporto  regiment,  led  by  the  English  Major  Watson,  charged 
his  infantry,  but  Watson  fell  deeply  wounded  and  his  men 
retired. 

Pakenham  continued  his  tempestuous  course  against  the 
remainder  of  Thomieres'  troops,  which  were  now  anayed  on 
the  wooded  heights  behind  the  first  hill,  yet  imperfectly  and 
offering  two  fronts ;  the  one  opposed  to  the  third  division 
and  its  attendant  horsemen,  the  other  to  the  fifth  division, 
Bradford's  brigade,  and  the  main  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
all  of  which  were  now  moving  in  one  great  line  across  the 
basin.  Meanwhile  Bonet,  repulsed  from  the  village  of  Ara- 
piles,  was  sharply  engaged  outside  with  the  fourth  division, 
Maucune  kept  a  menacing  position  behind  the  French  Iler- 
manito,  Clausel's  division  came  up  from  the  forest,  and  the 
connection  of  the  centre  and  left  was  in  some  measure  re- 
stored :  two  divisions  were  however  yet  in  the  rear,  and 
Boyer's  dragoons  were  still  in  march.  Thomieres  had  been 
killed,  Bonet  succeeding  Maimont  was  disabled,  hence  more 
confusion  ;  but  the  command  then  devolved  on  Clausel,  and 
he  was  of  a  capacity  to  sustain  this  tearible  crisis,  which  may 
be  thus  described.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  and  B]-ad- 
ford's  brigade,  hotly  engaged,  were  steadily  gaining  ground 
on  the  English  left ;  the  heavy  cavalry,  Anson's  light  di'a- 
goons,  and  Bull's  troop  of  artillery  were  next  in  line,  ad- 
vancing at  a  trot  on  Pakenham's  left,  and  on  that  general's 
right  D'Urban's  horsemen  overlapped  the  enemy.  Thus  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  and  before  an  order  of  battle  had  even 
been  formed  by  the  French,  their  commander-in-chief  and 
two  other  generals  had  fallen,  and  the  left  of  their  army  Avas 
tiUTied,  thrown  into  confusion  and  enveloped. 

Clausel's  division  had  now  joined  Thomieres',  and  a  nov/ 
front  had  been  spread  on  the  southern  heights,  yet  loosely 
and  imfit  to  resist ;  for  the  troops  were,  some  in  double  lines, 
some  in  columns,  some  in  squares,  a  powerful  sun  stiuck  on 
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their  eyea,  and  the  light  soil,  stirred  up  and  driven  forward 
by  a  broijze,  which  aruso  in  iho  wo.st  at  llie  moment  uf  attack, 
came  minj;k'J  with  smuko  full  uiH.n  them  in  tsuch  stilling 
volumes,  that  s«jarcoly  ablo  to  breathe  and  (juite  tmable  to 
see  thoir  fire  was  given  at  random.  In  tlii.s  situation,  while 
Pakenham,  Waring  onward  with  conquering  violence  was 
elosing  on  their  tlank,  and  the  lifth  division  advancing  with 
a  8t<->rm  of  fire  on  thoir  front,  the  inter\'al  l)etween  the  two 
attacks  wsls  .suddenly  filled  with  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust, 
moving  swiftly  forward  and  carr^'ing  within  its  womb  the 
trampling  sound  of  a  charging  multitude.  As  it  parsed  the 
left  of  thy  third  division,  Lo  Marchant's  hea\y  hoi-semen. 
Hanked  by  Anson's  light  cavalry,  broke  out  at  full  speed,  and 
the  next  instant  twelve  hundred  French  infantry,  formed  in 
several  lines,  were  trampled  down  with  a  terrible  clangour 
and  tumult.  Be\\'ildered  and  blinded  they  cast  away  their 
arms  and  nin  through  the  openings  of  the  Briti.>h  squadrons, 
stooping  and  demanding  quarter,  while  the  dragoons,  big 
men  on  big  horses,  rode  onward,  smiting  with  their  long 
glittering  swords  in  imcontrollablo  power,  and  the  third 
division,  following  at  speed,  shouted  as  the  French  masses 
fell  in  succession  before  this  dreadful  charge. 

Xor  were  these  valiant  swordsmen  yet  exhausted.  I^e 
Marchant  and  many  officers  had  fallen,  but  Cotton  and  all 
his  staff  were  still  at  their  head,  and  with  ranks  confiLsed 
and  blended  in  one  ma.ss,  still  galloping  forward,  they  sus- 
tained from  a  fresh  column  an  irregular  stream  of  fire  which 
emptied  a  hundred  saddles  ;  yet  with  fine  courage  and  down- 
right force,  the  survivors  broke  through  this  the  third  and 
stn^ngest  body  of  men  that  had  encountered  them,  and  Lord 
Edward  Somerset,  continuing  his  course  at  the  head  of  one 
squadron  with  a  haj)j)y  perseverance,  captured  five  ginis. 
The  French  left  was  thus  entirely  broken,  more  than  two 
thou-sand  prisoners  were  taken,  their  light  horsemen  aban- 
doned that  part  of  the  field,  and  lliomieres'  division  no 
longer  existed  as  a  military  body.  Anson's  cavalry,  which 
had  pa.s-sed  (juito  over  the  hill  and  had  suffered  little  in  the 
charge,  wiu*  now  joined  by  D'l'rkin's  troojters  and  took  the 
place  of  Lo  Marchant's  exhausted  men  ;  the  heavy  German 
drugo«jns  followed  in  reserve,  forming  with  the  third  and 
lifth  divinionii  and  the  guns  one  forTOid;ihlo  lino,  two  miles  in 
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advance  of  -wliere  Pakenham  liad  first  attackec  :  and  that  im- 
petuous officer  with  unmitigated  strength  still  pressed  forward 
spreading  terror  and  disorder  on  the  enemy's  left. 

But  while  these  signal  events,  which  occupied  about  forty 
minutes,  were  passing  on  the  allies'  right,  a  terrible  battle 
raged  in  the  centre.  For  when  the  first  shock  of  the  third 
division  had  been  observed,  the  fourth  division,  moving  in  a 
line  with  the  fifth,  had  passed  the  village  of  Arapiles  imder  a 
prodigious  cannonade,  and  vigorously  driving  Bonet's  troops 
step  by  step  to  the  southern  and  eastern  heights,  had  com- 
pelled them  to  mingle  with  the  broken  remains  of  Clausel's 
and  Thomieres'  divisions.  This  combat  having  opened  the 
French  Hermanito  about  the  time  of  the  cavaliy  charge, 
enabled  Pack's  Portuguese  to  assail  that  rock,  and  the  front 
of  battle  was  thus  completely  defined,  for  Foy's  division  was 
then  exchanging  a  distant  cannonade  with  the  first  and  light 
divisions.  However  Bonet's  troops,  notwithstanding  Mar- 
•aiont's  fall  and  the  loss  of  their  own  general,  fought  strongly, 
and  Clausel  made  a  surprisingly  vigorous  efi'ort  and  beyond 
all  men's  expectations  to  restore  the  battle.  Soon  a  great 
change  was  visible.  Ferey's  division,  drawn  off  from  the 
height  of  Calvaraza,  anived  in  the  centre  behind  Bonet's 
men ;  the  light  cavalry,  Boyer's  dragoons,  and  two  divisions 
of  infantry  from  the  forest,  were  also  united  there ;  and  on 
this  mass  of  fresh  men  Clausel  rallied  the  remnants  of  his 
own  and  Thomieres'  division.  Thus  Sarrut's,  Brennier's  and 
Ferey's  unbroken  divisions,  supported  by  all  the  cavalry, 
were  suddenly  massed  to  cover  the  line  of  retreat  on  Alba  do 
Tormes,  while  ]\Iaucuiie  still  held  the  French  Hermanito, 
having  Foy  on  his  right. 

But  Clausel,  not  content  with  having  thus  got  the  army 
together  in  a  condition  to  effect  a  retreat,  attempted  to  turn 
the  tide  of  victory,  founding  hope  on  a  misfoi-tune  which 
had  befallen  Pack.  For  that  officer,  ascending  the  French 
Hermanito  in  one  heavy  column,  was  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  summit,  believing  himself  victorious,  when  the  enemy 
leaped  suddenly  forward  from  the  rocks  upon  his  front  and 
upon  his  left  flank;  the  hostile  masses  closed,  there  was  a 
thick  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout,  a  stream  of  fire,  and  the  side 
of  the  hill  was  covered  with  the  dead,  the  wounded  and 
fi;ying  Poi-tuguese.     They  were  unjustly  scofied  at  for  this 
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failure,  no  tt'oops  cotilJ  bavo  withstood  tlmt  crash  iipcin  sucli 
steep  ground,  and  tho  ]>rupriety  of  attaoking  the  hill  at  all 
Boems  quetitiunuble.  The  result  went  nigh  to  shako  the 
whole  battle.  Fur  tho  fourth  divi.sion  bad  just  then  reached 
the  southern  ridge  of  tho  basin,  and  one  regiment  had 
actually  gained  the  summit  when  twelve  hundred  French, 
arrayed  on  the  reverse  slupe,  charged  up  hill  when  the  liri- 
tish  were  quite  breathless  and  disordered  by  the  previous 
fighting ;  the  French  came  up  resolutely  and  without  a  shot 
won  the  crest,  and  even  pursued  do^\'n  the  other  side  until 
two  supporting  regiments  below  checked  them. 

ITiis  counter-blow  took  place  at  tho  moment  of  Pack's 
defeat,  and  then  Maucune,  no  longer  in  pain  for  the  llemia- 
nito.  menaced  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  fourth  division 
with  skirmishers,  until  a  wing  of  the  40th  Kc-giment,  wheel- 
ing about  with  a  rough  charge,  cleared  the  rear.  Mancune 
would  not  engage  more  deeply  at  that  time,  yet  Ferey's 
troops  pressed  vigorously  against  the  front  of  the  fourth 
division,  and  Brennier  did  the  same  by  tho  first  line  of  the 
lifth  division;  Boyer's  dragoons  also  came  on  rapidly,  and 
the  allies  outflanked  and  overmatched  lost  giound.  Fiercely 
and  fast  the  French  followed,  and  the  fight  once  more  raged 
in  the  basin  below.  General  Colo  had  before  this  fallen 
deejdy  wounded,  Leith  had  the  same  fortune,  but  Beresford 
I'romptly  drew  Spry's  Portuguese  brigade  from  the  second 
line  of  the  fifth  diN-ision,  and  thus  flanked  the  advancing 
columns  of  tlie  enemy :  yet  he  also  fell  desperately  wounded, 
and  Boyer's  dragoons  came  freely  into  action,  because 
Anson's  cavalry  had  been  checked,  after  Le  Marchant's 
charge,  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillerj-. 

Now  the  crisis  of  battle  arrived,  victory  was  for  the 
/  Ti'-ral  who  had  the  strongest  reserves  in  hand,  and  ^^'el- 
'^i.'^m,  seen  that  day  at  ever}*  point  where  and  when  his 
presence  was  most  re(pured.  brought  up  the  sixth  division, 
and  turned  the  scale  by  a  charp.e,  rough,  strong,  and  sue- 
';e«.sful.  Nevertheless  the  struggle  was  no  slight  one. 
flulse's  brigade,  which  was  on  the  left,  went  Hovm  by  him- 
dreds,  and  the  Gist  and  11th  Bcgiments  won  their  way 
desperate) V  and  through  such  a  fire  as  Bntish  soldiere  only 
can  sustain.  Some  of  B(>yer'8  dragoons  also,  breaking  in 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  slew  many  men  and 
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caused  some  disorder  iu  tiie  53rd;  yet  that  braAe  regiment 
lost  no  gro\iiid,  nor  did  Clausel's  impetuous  counter-attack 
avail  at  any  point,  after  the  first  burst,  against  the  steady 
courage  of  the  allies.  The  southern  ridge  was  thus  regained, 
the  French  generals  Menne  and  Ferey  were  wounded,  the 
first  severely,  the  second  moilally ;  Clausel  himself  was 
hm-t,  Beyer's  reserve  of  dragoons,  coming  on  at  a  canter, 
were  met  and  broken  by  the  fire  of  HuLse's  noble  brigade, 
and  the  current  of  the  fight  once  more  set  for  the  British. 
Tbe  third  division  continued  to  outflank  the  enemy's  left, 
Maucune  abandoned  the  Herman! to,  Foy  retired  fi'om  Calva- 
riza,  and  the  allied  host,  righting  itself  as  a  gallant  ship 
after  a  sudden  gust,  again  bore  onwards  in  blood  and  gloom  : 
for  though  the  air,  purified  by  the  stoim  of  the  night  before, 
was  pecidiarly  clear,  one  vast  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  rolled 
along  the  basin,  and  within  it  was  the  battle  with  all  its 
sights  and  sounds  of  tensor. 

When  ^Vellington  had  thus  restored  the  fight  in  the  centre, 
he  directed  the  first  division  to  push  between  Foy  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  aimy,  which  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  latter  to  rally  or  escape ;  but  this  order  was 
not  executed,  and  Foy's  and  Maucune's  divisions  were  skil- 
fully used  by  Clausel  to  protect  his  retreat.  Foy,  posted  on 
undulating  ground  and  flanked  by  dragoons,  covered  the 
roads  to  the  fords  of  Iluerta  and  Encina;  Maucune,  rein- 
forced with  fifteen  guns,  was  on  a  steep  ridge  in  front  of  the 
forest,  covering  the  road  to  Alba  de  Tormes ;  and  behind 
this  ridge,  the  rest  of  the  ai-my,  then  falling  back  in  disorder 
before  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  took  refuge.  Wel- 
lington immediately  sent  the  light  division  in  two  lines, 
flanked  by  dragoons,  against  Foy,  and  supported  them  with 
the  fii-st  division  in  columns,  flanked  on  the  right  by  two 
brigades  of  the  fourth  division,  which  he  drew  from  the 
centre  when  the  sixth  division  had  restored  the  fight.  The 
seventh  division  and  the  Spaniards  followed  in  reserve,  the 
country  was  covered  with  troops,  and  a  new  army  seemed  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  earth. 

Foy,  throwing  out  a  cloud  of  skiiTaishers,  retired  by 
wings,  firing  heavily  fi-om  every  rise  of  ground  upon  the 
light  division,  which  returned  no  shot,  save  by  its  skir- 
mishers; for  three  miles  this  march  was  under  Ids  musketry, 
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occasiunully  thickonetl  by  a  canmmade,  but  the  French  aim 
was  batHed  by  the  twilight  und  n»j)id  gliding  of  the  lines. 
Meanwhile  tlie  French  genenil  DeHgraviere  wai>  killed,  the 
tiiinkiug  brigjides  from  the  fourth  divibion  jHinetrntcd  be- 
tween Maucuno  and  Foy,  and  it  seemed  diflicult  for  the 
latter  to  extricate  his  troops.  Yet  he  did  ho  Uius.  Aug- 
menting his  skinnihhers  on  the  last  defensible  ridge,  along 
the  foot  uf  whiih  run  a  mai-fchy  stream,  ho  redoubled  his 
mtiskotry  and  made  a  menacing  demonsti-ation  with  his 
horsemen  just  as  the  diukness  fell;  the  British  guns  imme- 
diately oi>cned,  a  squadron  of  di-agoons  galloped  forwards 
from  the  left,  the  infantry  impetuou.sly  hastened  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  a  rough  shock  seemed  at  hand,  but 
there  wa-s  no  longer  an  enemy:  the  main  body  had  gone  into  the 
forest  on  their  left  during  the  firing,  aiid  the  skimiishei-s  lied 
swiftly  after  covered  by  the  smoke  and  coming  night. 

Maticune  was  now  maintaining  a  noble  battle.  He  was 
outflanked  and  outnumbered,  yet  the  safety  of  the  French 
army  defended  on  his  coiu"age,  he  knew  it,  and  Pakenham, 
marking  his  bold  demeanour,  advised  Clinton,  who  was 
inmiediately  in  his  front,  not  to  assail  him  until  the  third 
division  should  have  turned  his  left.  Nevertheless  Clinton 
plunged  his  troops  into  action  under  great  disadvantage ; 
for  after  remaining  some  time  unnecessarily  under  Maucune's 
batteries,  which  jiloughed  heavily  through  their  ranks,  they 
were  suddenly  directed  to  attack  the  hill,  and  aided  by  a 
brigade  of  the  fourth  divij^ion  they  rushed  up ;  but  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  the  fire  showed  from  afar  how  the 
l«ttle  went.  On  the  English  .side  a  sheet  of  flame  was  seen, 
sometimes  advancing  with  an  even  front,  sometimes  pricking 
forth  in  spear-heads,  now  falling  back  in  waving  lines,  anon 
darting  upward.s  in  one  vast  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which 
often  ajijiroached  yet  never  gained  the  actual  summit  of  the 
moimtain  :  but  the  French  musketrk-,  ni])id  a.s  lightning, 
Bjrtirkled  along  the  lir«>w  of  the  height  with  unvarying  ful- 
ness, and  with  what  destructive  eft'ects  the  dark  gaps  and 
changing  bhaj)ea  of  the  adverse  fire  showed  too  plainly  : 
Muuiuwhile  i'akenham  tunied  the  left,  Foy  glided  into  the 
forest,  and  Maucune's  ta.sk  being  then  completed,  the  efl"ul- 
gent  crest  of  the  ridge  Ixjcumo  black  and  silent  and  the 
whole  French  ainiv  vanished  as  it  were  in  the  darkness. 
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During  this  fight  Wellington  in  person  made  the  light 
division  advance  towards  the  ford  of  Hueiia,  having  the 
forest  on  his  right ;  for  he  thought  the  Spanish  gaiiison  was 
stm  ia  the  castle  of  Alba,  and  that  the  enemy  must  be  found 
at  the  fords.  For  this  final  stroke  he  had  strengthened  his 
left  wing ;  nor  was  he  diverted  from  it  by  Toy's  reti-eat  into 
the  forest,  because  it  pointed  towards  the  fords  of  Enciaa 
and  Gonzalo,  where  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  would  find 
him ;  moreover  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons,  bursting 
from  tlie  forest  soon  after  dark  and  filing  their  pistols, 
had  passed  at  full  gallop  across  the  front  of  the  43rd 
Eegiment  towards  the  ford  of  Huerta,  indicating  great  con 
fusion  in  the  defeated  anny,  and  confirming  AVellington's 
notion  as  to  the  direction :  yet  the  troops  were  then  march- 
ing thi'ough  standing  com,  where  no  enemy  could  have  pre- 
ceded them ! 

Had  the  castle  of  Alba  been  held  the  French  could  not 
have  carried  off  a  third  of  their  aimy ;  nor  would  they  have 
been  in  much  better  plight  if  Carlos  Espana,  who  soon  dis- 
covered his  error  in  withdrawing  the  garrison,  had  infoiTaed 
Wellington  of  the  fact ;  but  he  suppressed  it  and  suffered  the 
colonel  who  had  only  obeyed  his  orders  to  be  censured.  The 
left  wing  therefore  reached  the  fords  without  meeting  any 
enemy,  and,  the  night  being  far  spent,  was  there  halted.  The 
light  "wing,  exhausted  by  long  fighting,  halted  after  the 
action  with  Maucune,  and  thus  the  French  gained  Alba 
unmolested ;  yet  the  action  did  not  terminate  without  two 
remarkable  accidents.  Vvhile  riding  close  behind  the  43rd 
Eegiment,  ^\^'ellington  was  struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent 
ball  which  passed  through  his  holster ;  and  in  the  night  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton,  who  had  gone  to  the  ford  of  Huerta,  was, 
in  returning,  shot  through  the  arm  by  a  Portuguese  sentinel 
whose  challenge  he  disregarded.  These  were  the  last  events 
of  this  famous  battle  in  which  the  English  general,  to  use  a 
French  ofS.cer's  expression,  defeated  forty  thousand  men  in  forty 
minutes!  Yet  he  fought  it  as  if  his  genius  disdained  such 
trial  of  its  strength.  Late  in  the  evening  of  that  gieat  day  I 
saw  him  behind  my  regiment,  then  marching  towards  the 
ford.  He  was  alone,  the  flush  of  victoiy  was  on  his  brow, 
his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful,  but  his  voice  was  calm 
and  even  gentle.     More  tlian  the  rival  of  Marlborough,  for 
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he  had  defeated  pieater  gcneralti  than  Slarlborough  ever 
««iC»Juntored,  ho  botiucd  witJi  prescient  pride  unly  to  accept 
tho  victoiT  a*i  uu  eaiTiCbt  of  greater  glorj*. 

Combat  of  La  Serna. 

During  the  few  hours  of  darknciis  succeeding  the  battle  oi 
iSalaiuanca,  Chiusel  with  a  wonderful  diligence  j>assed  the 
Toriues  ut  Alba  ;  but  W  ellington  also  crossed  that  river  with 
liis  left  wing  ut  daylight,  and  moving  up  stream  overtook 
the  French  on  the  i\Im;ir  rivulet,  near  the  village  of  La 
Sema,  and  launched  his  cavaliy  agaixuit  them.  Their 
Kquudruua  fled  from  Anson's  troopers,  abandoning  three 
battalion:*  of  infantr}',  who  in  separate  colunais  were  making 
up  a  hollow  slope,  hoping  to  gain  the  ciest  of  some  heights 
bcf«>ro  the  pursuing  cavaliy  could  fall  on,  and  the  two 
fwremost  did  reach  the  higher  giound  and  there  formed 
H(juare« ;  the  last,  when  half-way  up,  seeing  Bock's  heavy 
German  dragoons  galloping  haid  on,  faced  about  and  com- 
menced a  disorderly  fiie,  and  the  sqtiares  above  also  plied 
their  mtiskets  on  the  Gemians,  who,  after  crossing  the  Almar, 
had  to  pass  a  turn  of  nan-ow  road  and  clear  rough  giound 
Kfore  oi)ening  a  charging  front.  They  dropped  fast  under 
the  fire.  By  twos,  by  threes,  by  tens,  by  twenties  they 
fell,  yet  the  mass,  sunnounting  the  difficulties  of  the  ground, 
hunled  on  the  column  and  went  clean  through  it :  then  the 
.s  juires  above  retreated  and  several  hundred  prisoners  were 
iu;iile  by  those  able  and  daiing  hoi-semen. 

ITiis  charge  was  successful  even  to  wonder,  and  the  victoit 
.standing  in  the  midst  of  captives  and  admiring  friends 
.•"'•emed  invincible  ;  yet  those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  nay 
the  actore  themselves  remained  with  the  conviction  of  the 
militur)'  truth, — that  cavalrj'  are  not  able  to  cope  with 
:  in  infantr}',  save  by  surprise.  The  hill  of  La  Sema 
1  u  frightful  si»ectac4e  of  the  power  ot  the  musket. 
Tiic  track  of  the  Genuar.s  was  marked  by  their  huge  bodies. 
A  few  minute.s  only  luid  the  combat  la.sted,  and  above  a 
hwndred  had  fallen — lifty-one  were  killed  outright.  In 
screral  places  man  and  horbe  had  died  simultaneously,  and 
»o  suddenly,  that  falling  together  on  tlieir  sides  they  ap- 
IKjared  still  alive,  the  horse's  legs  stretched  out  as  in  move. 
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ment,  the  rider's  feet  in  the  stirrups,  the  bridle  in  hand,  the 
sword  raised  to  strike,  and  the  large  hat  fastened  under  the 
chin,  giving  to  the  grim  yet  undistorted  countenance  a  super- 
natural and  terrible  expression. 

When  the  French  found  theii  rear-guard  attacked  they 
turned  to  its  succour,  but  seeing  tlie  light  division  coming  up 
recommenced  the  retreat,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Cali'arelli's 
horsemen  and  guns,  under  General  Chauvel :  too  late  they 
joined  for  the  battle,  yet  covered  the  retreat  with  a  resolution 
that  deteiTcd  the  allied  cavalry  from  meddling  with  them. 
Clausel  then  earned  his  army  off  with  such  celerity  that 
his  head-quarters  were  that  night  forty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

King  Joseph  was  at  this  time  at  Blasco  Sancho,  one  short 
march  from  the  beaten  army  :  he  came  to  aid  Marmont  with 
fourteen  thousand  men,  and  so  early  as  the  24th  could  easily 
have  effected  a  junction,  but  he  then  knew  only  of  Maimont's 
advance  from  the  Duero,  not  of  his  defeat.  Next  day  he 
received,  from  that  marshal  and  Clausel,  letters  describing 
the  battle  and  saying  the  anny  must  go  over  the  Duero  to 
establish  new  communications  with  the  Army  of  the  Koiih. 
A  junction  with  them  was  still  possible,  but  the  king  re- 
treated in  haste,  leaving  behind  two  officers  and  twenty- 
seven  horsemen,  who  were  next  day  attacked  and  captured 
by  seven  troopers  of  the  14th  Dragoons  led  by  Coi-poral 
Hanley,*  a  noble  soldier,  thus  described  by  an  officer  under 
whom  he  had  many  times  charged.  "  A  finer  fellow  never 
rode  into  the  field.  His  feats,  besides  the  one  at  Blasco 
Sancho,  were  extraordinary.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
rode  magnificently,  and  had  altogether  such  a  noble  bearing 
before  the  enemy  as  is  not  often  seen." 

Clausel  marched  upon  Valladolid,  abandoning  the  gamsons 
of  Toro,  Tordesillas  and  Zamora,  and,  being  still  pressed  by 
the  British,  went  up  the  Arlazan  river.  Then  the  king 
passed  over  the  Guadarama  mountains  to  Madrid  and  "Wel- 
lington entered  Valladolid,  where  he  found  large  stores, 
seventeen  pieces  of  artilleiy,  and  eight  hundred  sick  and 
wounded  men.  This  tei-minated  the  Salamanca  operations, 
which   present  the   following  remarkable  results.     On  the 

*  Now  Serjeant-major  at  the  Tower. 
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l8tL  of  July  Mannunt'h  amiy,  furty-two  tliuuj>aiid  habres  and 
biiyuiifta  with  scvtnty-fuur  guns,  pa^t>t'd  the  Duoiu  to  attack 
tiio  allie«.  Ou  tbo  oOth  it  loivaiisfd  that  river  iu  retreat, 
liaviiig  iu  those  twelve  days  marched  two  himdied  miles, 
fought  three  combata,  aud  a  general  battle,  in  wliich  one 
marbhal  of  France,  seven  generals,  and  twelve  thousiind  five 
hundred  men  aud  inferior  oflicei-s  were  killed,  wuundtd  or 
taken,  together  with  two  eagles,  several  standards  and  twelve 
guns,  exclusive  of  those  found  at  Valladolid.  In  the  same 
period  the  allies,  who  had  forty-six  thousand  sabres  aud 
bayonets,  with  sixty  guns,  the  excess  of  men  being  tJi^anish, 
marched  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  had  one  marshal, 
Beresford.  four  generals  aud  six  thousand  men  aud  officen* 
kilKd  or  wouudc>d. 
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BOOK   YIII 

Madrid  —  iSiege  of  Burgos  —  Retreat  from  Burgos  —  Combat  of  Venta 
de  Pozo  —  Combat  on  the  Carion  —  Retreat  from  Madrid  —  Alba  ds 
Tormes  —  Combat  of  the  Huebra. 

Madrid. 

Wellington,  having  entirely  separated  the  king's  army  from 
Marmont's,  had  to  choose  hetween  pui'suing  the  latter  and 
besieging  Burgos,  or  marching  on  Madrid.  He  adopted 
the  last,  and  crossing  the  Guadarama  mountains  descended 
on  the  Spanish  capital,  leaving  Genei-al  Clinton  with  twelve 
thousand  men  to  watch  Clausel  and  co-operate  with  Spaniards 
from  Gallicia.  Joseph  had  good  troops,  and  heing  rmwilling 
to  fly  before  a  detachment  occupied  the  Escurial,  placing  de- 
tachments on  all  the  roads.  In  this  state  D'Urban's  Poiiu- 
guese  cavalry  drove  back  Trielhard's  outposts  and  entered 
Majadahonda.  Some  German  infantry,  Bock's  heavy  cavalry, 
and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  then  entered  Las  Eozas,  a  mile 
in  D'Urban's  rear ;  but  in  the  evening,  Trielhard,  reinforced 
by  Schiazzetti's  Italian  dragoons  and  the  lancers  of  Berg, 
returned ;  D'Urban  called  up  the  horse  artillery  and  would 
have  charged,  but  his  Portuguese  fled,  and  three  of  the  guns 
being  overturned  on  rough  groimd  were  taken.  The  victo- 
rious cavaliy  passed  through  Majadahonda  in  pursuit,  and 
though  the  German  dragoons,  albeit  surprised  in  quarters, 
stopped  the  leading  Fx'ench  squadrons,  yet,  when  Schiazzetti's 
horse  came  up,  the  fight  would  have  ended  badly  if  Pon- 
sonby's  cavalry  and  the  seventh  division  had  not  arrived. 
Trielhard  then  retired,  caiTying  away  captive,  the  Portuguese 
general,  Visconde  de  Barbacena,  the  colonel  of  the  German 
cavalry,  and  others  of  less  rank.  The  whole  loss  was  above 
two  hundred,  and  the  German  dead  lay  very  thickly  in  the 
streets ;  many  were  stretched  in  tloeir  shirts  and  trousers 
across  the  sills  of  the  doors,  thus  manifesting  the  suddenness 
of  the  af  tion  and  their  own  bravery. 
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After  this  coinbjit  tli©  king  cn>«n«d  the  Tagiis  with  kin 
court,  but  in  tlio  moet  horrible  coufuKion.  for  hi«  army,  com- 
posed of  Spaiiianbi,  French  anu  Italians,  began  to  plunder  the 
convoy.  Marshal  .lourdan  throw  himi^elf  into  the  midst  of 
tho  di/>ordeily  troops,  and  being  aided  by  other  general^, 
with  groat  jHsnsonal  risk  arrested  tho  mischief,  and  Hucceeded 
in  making  tho  multitude  lilo  over  tho  bridge  of  Aranjuez ; 
yet  tlie  procession  wa*i  lugubrions  and  shocking;  crowds  of 
weeping  wumen  and  children  and  despairing  men,  courtierw 
of  the  highoat  rank,  desperately  struggling  with  savage 
holdiera  for  the  animals  nn  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
savo  their  families.  L-rd  W  olliugton  did  not  molest  them. 
Ignorant  of  their  situatinn,  or  more  probal)ly,  compassionating 
their  miserA'  and  knowing  the  troojjs  coiUd  escape  over  the 
Tai^^iis,  he  would  not  strike.  Perhaps  also  he  thought  it  wise 
to  leave  Joseph  with  tho  burthen  of  a  court. 

Tho  king,  expecting  to  find  a  stiong  reinforcement  from 
Soult  at  Toledo,  was  inclined  to  march  towards  the  Morena ; 
instead  of  troops  ho  found  a  positive  refusal,  and  a  plan  for 
tiniting  his  ovm  and  tjuchet's  army  to  Soult's  in  Andalusia. 
From  thence  all  were  to  menace  Lisbon,  but  this  wa.s  too 
vast  for  the  king's  genius,  and  his  personal  anger  at  being 
denied  the  troops,  overcoming  prudence,  he  directed  his 
march  on  Valencia,  peremptorily  commanding  Soult  to  aban- 
don ^Vndalnsia  and  join  him  there.  Meanwhile  W  ellington 
entered  Madrid  and  was  met  by  tho  whulo  population — not 
with  feigned  cnihusiiLsni  to  a  conqueror,  for  there  was  no 
tumultuous  exultation,  famine  was  amongst  them  and  misery 
had  subdited  their  spirit:  but  with  tears  and  every  sign  of 
deep  emotion  they  crowded  around  his  horse,  hung  by  his 
stirrups,  touched  his  clothes,  and  tlirowing  themselves  on 
their. knees  ble.ssod  him  aloud  ! 

Madrid  was  still  vexed  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in 
the  Hetiro,  which  was  garrisoned  with  two  thousand  good 
soldiers  besides  c«mvale8cents,  and  contained  enormous 
■tores,  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pieces  of  artillorj',  and  the  eagles  of  two  French 
regiments.  Tho  works  however  were  bad,  and  tho  Frencb 
yielding  on  terms  were  sent  to  Portugal,  but  on  the  wav 
were  ba.■^oly  r<>bbed  and  many  murdered  by  the  escort:  an 
infamoiis  action  perpetrated  by  Spaniards,  far  from  Madrid. 
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It  was  strange  to  see  French  generals,  used  to  war,  thus 
giving  up  armies  as  it  were  to  their  enemies  ;  for  including 
the  garrisons  of  Toro,  Tordesillas,  Astorga  and  Zamora, 
all  of  which  might  have  been  saved  but  were  not,  and  this 
of  the  Eetiro,  which  should  not  have  been  left,  six  thousand 
good  soldiers  were  absolutely  given  as  a  present  to  swell  the 
loss  of  Salamanca. 

Some  time  Wellington  remained  in  Madrid,  apparently 
occupied  with  balls  and  bull-fights,  yet  really  watching 
events  to  decide  whether  he  should  operate  in  the  north 
or  south.  The  hour  of  action  came  at  last.  Soult  abandoned 
Andalusia,  and  the  29  th  of  August  his  rear-guard  lost  two 
hundred  men  in  Seville,  where  it  was  attacked  by  Colonel 
Skerrett  and  some  Spaniards  from  Cadiz ;  the  former  then 
joined  Hill,  who  after  a  series  of  operations  against  Drouet, 
in  one  of  which  he  defeated  the  French  cavalry,  now  came  to 
La  Mancha.  The  south  of  Spain  was  for  the  enemy  then  a 
scene  of  confusion  which  gave  Wellington  time  for  action  in 
the  north,  where  his  presence  was  absolutely  required ;  for 
Clausel  had  re-occupied  Valladolid  with  a  renovated  force  of 
twentj'^-two  thousand  men  aud  fifty  guns,  Clinton  had  made 
some  serious  eiTors,  and  the  Spanish  generals  had  as  usual 
failed  on  all  points. 

Leaving  Hill  a  powerful  force  to  co-operate  with  all  the 
southern  Spanish  armies  beyond  the  Tagus,  Lord  Wellmgton 
quitted  Madrid  the  1st  of  September,  and  at  Arevalo  con- 
centrated twenty-one  thousand  men,  three  thousand  being 
cavalry ;  yet  the  Portuguese  soldiers  were  ill  equipped,  and 
could  scarcely  be  fed,  because  of  the  continiied  misconduct 
of  their  government. 

On  the  6th  he  passed  the  Duero  to  fight  Clausel,  and  called 
on  Castanos  to  join  him  with  the  Gallicians ;  but  seldom  did 
a  Spanish  general  deviate  into  activity  ;  Castanos  delayed 
and  Clausel  retreated  slowly  up  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Pisuerga  and  Arlanzan,  which,  in  denial  of  the  stories  abotit 
French  devastation,  were  carefully  cultivated  and  filled  to 
repletion  with  com,  wine  and  oil.  Nor  were  they  deficient 
in  militaiy  strength.  Off  the  high  road  ditches  and  rivulets 
impeded  the  troops,  while  cross-ridges  continually  furnished 
strong  positions,  flanked  with  lofty  hills  on  either  side,  by 
means  of  which  Clausel  baffled  his  adversary  in  a  sui-prising 
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manner.  Each  day  he  offered  biittle,  yet  ..n  ground  Welling 
ton  was  unwilling  to  asbail,  partly  because  he  momentarily 
expected  the  Gallicians;  chiefly  because  of  the  declining 
state  of  his  own  array  from  8icknes.s.  and  that  the  hope  of 
ulterior  t)i>eration8  in  the  south  mudo  him  unwilling  to  lose 
men.  Hy  tiank  movements  ho  dislodged  the  enemy,  yet  each 
day  darkness  fell  ore  they  were  completed  and  the  morning's 
Bun  always  saw  Clausel  again  in  position.  Thus  he  barred 
the  way  at  eight  places,  and  finally  covered  Burgos  the  IGth, 
bv  taking  the  strong  position  of  Cellada  del  C'amino. 

But  eleven  thousand  Simnish  infantr\',  three  hundred 
cavalry,  and  eight  guns,  had  now  joined  \Vollington,  who 
w(nild  have  fallen  on  frankly  the  17th,  if  ClaiLsel,  alike  warj- 
and  skilful,  had  not  obsei"ved  the  increased  numbers  and 
retired  in  the  night  to  Frandovinez :  he  was  however  next 
day  pushed  .sharply  back  to  the  heights  of  Burgos,  and  tlie 
following  night  passed  through  that  town  leaving  behind 
large  stores  of  grain.  Caffarelli,  who  had  come  doA\"n  to 
place  the  castle  in  a  state  of  defence,  now  joined  him  and 
both  retreated  upon  liriviesca. 

The  allies  entered  Burgos  amidst  great  confusion.  ITie 
garrison  of  the  castle  had  set  fire  to  some  houses  impeding 
the  defence,  the  cf>nflt^^tion  spread,  and  the  Partidas, 
gathering  like  wolves  round  a  carcass,  entered  the  town 
for  mi.schief.  Mr.  Sydenham,  an  eye-witne.ss  not  unused 
to  .scenes  of  war,  thus  described  their  proceedings:  "  \N  hat 
with  the  flames  and  plundering  of  the  guerillas,  who  are  as 
had  as  Tartare  and  Cossjicks  of  the  Kischack  or  Zagatay 
hordes,  I  was  afi-aid  Burgos  would  be  entirely  destroyed, 
but  order  was  at  length  restored  by  the  manful  exertions  of 
Don  Miguel  Alava." 

SlKfJE   OF   BUROOS. 

Caffarelli  had  placed  eighteen  hundred  infantiy,  besides 
artillerk'-men.  in  the  castle ;  and  Dubreton,  the  governor, 
m  courage  and  skill  Kurj^assed  even  the  hopes  of  his  sanguine 
countrymen.  The  works  inclosed  a  rugj;e<l  hill,  between 
which  and  the  river  the  city  of  Burgos  was  situated.  An 
old  wall  with  a  new  parapet  and  flanks  offered  the  fii>t  lino 
of  defence ;  the  second   line,  within  the  other,  w;is  of  earth. 
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a,  kind  of  field-reti-enchment,  but  well  palisaded ;  the  third 
line,  similarly  constructed,  contained  two  elevated  points,  on 
one  of  which  jvas  an  intrenched  building  called  the  White 
Chui-ch,  on  tiie  other  the  ancient  keep  of  the  castle.  This 
last,  the  highest  point,  was  intrenched  and  sunnounted  with 
a  casomated  work  called  the  Kapoleon  battery,  which  com- 
manded everything  aroxmd,  save  on  the  north.  There  the 
hill  of  San  Michael,  only  three  hundred  yards  distant  and 
scarcely  less  elevated  than  the  fortress,  was  defended  by  a 
horn-work  with  a  sloping  scarp  twenty-five,  and  a  counter- 
scarp ten  feet  high.  This  work  was  merely  closed  by  strong 
palisades,  but  was  under  the  fire  of  the  Napoleon  batteiy, 
well  flanked  by  the  castle,  and  covered  in  front  by  intrench- 
ments  for  out  picquets.  Nine  heavy  guns,  eleven  field- 
pieces  and  six  mortars  or  howitzers,  were  mounted  in  the 
fortress;  and  as  the  reserve  artilleiy  and  stores  of  the 
Army  of  Portugal  were  deposited  there  the  armament  could 
be  augmented. 

First  Assault. 

So  completely  commanded  were  all  the  bridges  and  fords 
over  the  Ailauzan  by  the  castle  guns,  that  two  days  elapsed 
ere  the  allies  could  cross;  but  on  the  19th, the  passage  being 
effected  above  the  town.  Major  Somers  Cocks  with  the  79th, 
supported  by  Pack's  Portuguese,  drove  in  the  French  out- 
posts on  the  hill  of  San  Michael,  and  in  the  night,  reinforced 
with  the  42nd  Eegiment,  assailed  the  horn-work.  The 
conflict  was  mui-derous.  The  main  storming  column  was 
Deaten  ofi",  and  the  attack  woidd  have  failed  if  Cocks  had 
not  forced  an  entrance  by  the  gorge.  The  garidson  was 
thus  cut  off,  but  the  assailants  not  being  closely  supported 
the  French  broke  through  them.  The  troops  complained  of 
each  other,  and  the  loss  was  above  four  himdred,  while  that 
of  the  enemy  was  less  than  one  himdred  and  fifty. 

The  defences  of  the  castle  were  feeble  and  incomplete, 
yet  Wellington's  means  were  so  scant  that  he  relied  more 
uiDon  the  enemy's  weakness  than  his  own  power.  However, 
it  was  said  water  was  scarce,  and  that  the  provision-maga- 
zines might  be  burned;  wherefore  twelve  thousand  men 
were  set  to  the  siege  while  twenty  thousand  formed  the 
covering  army. 
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For  the  attick.  the  trenches  were  to  be  opened  on  the 
right  of  San  Mic-hael  towurJii  the  t(>wn,  and  a  batte'y  for 
five  gnns  ostaldished  on  the  right  of  the  cajituied  hore  work. 
A  sap  was  then  to  bo  pushed  from  tho  trenches  towards  tiie 
first  wall,  and  from  thence  the  engineer  was  to  proceed  by 
galler}-  and  mine. 

WTien  tho  ti^rst  mine  should  be  completed,  the  battery  from 
San  Michael  wils  to  open  against  the  hccond  line  of  defence, 
and  tho  assault  given  on  tho  first  lino.  Approaches  were 
then  to  bo  continued  against  tho  secoud  line,  and  the  b:\ttery 
turned  against  tlio  third  line,  in  front  of  the  W  Into  Churcn, 
where  tJio  defences  were  exceedingly  weak.  Meanwhile  a 
trench  for  nmskctry  was  to  be  dug  along  the  brow  of  San 
Michael,  and  a  concealed  battery  prepaied  within  the  horn- 
woik  for  a  final  attack  on  the  Napoleon  batter}-;  but  the 
artillery  consisted  of  only  three  eighteen-pouuders  with  five 
iron  twenty-four-puun  J  howitzers :  slender  means  which, 
rather  than  the  defects  of  the  fortress,  governed  the  line  of 
attack. 

Wlien  tho  horn- work  fell,  a  lodgement  was  commenced  in 
the  interior,  and  continued  vigorously  under  a  destructive 
fire  from  the  Napoleon  batterj-,  but  good  cover  was  obtained 
in  the  night. 

On  the  21st  the  giurison  mounted  several  field-guns,  and 
at  night  fired  heavily  with  grape  and  shells  on  the  workmen 
digging  the  musketry'  trench.  The  22nd  this  fire  was  re- 
d'jubled.  yet  the  besiegers  worked  with  little  loss,  and  theii 
musketeers  galled  the  enemy.  In  the  night  the  battery  was 
.inued  with  two  eighteen-pounders  and  three  ho^^'itzersi,  and 
the  secret  battery  within  the  hum-wf»rk  was  commenced  : 
but  \Vellingt<m,  nuw  deviating  fiom  his  firet  plan,  directed 
an  eecalaflo  against  the  first  Une.  In  this  view,  at  midnight 
four  luindred  men  with  ladders  were  secretly  posted  in  a 
hullow  road,  fifty  yards  from  the  wall,  which  was  fium 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  feet  high  without  flanks;  and  to 
aid  this  main  f<)lumn,  a  I'ortuguese  battalion  was  assembled 
in  the  town  of  I'urgos  for  a  flank  attack. 
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Second  Assault. 

In  this  assault,  although  the  Portuguese  weie  repelled  by 
the  fire  of  the  common  guard,  the  principal  party,  composed 
of  detachments  under  Major  Lawrie,  entered  the  ditch,  yet 
altogether  and  confusedly ;  Lawiie  was  killed,  the  soldiers 
who  mounted  the  ladders  were  bayoneted,  combustible 
missiles  were  thrown  down  in  abundance,  and  the  men  gave 
way,  leaving  half  their  number  behind.  The  wounded  were 
brought  off  next  day  under  a  truce,  and  it  is  said,  that  on  the 
body  of  an  officer  the  French  found  a  complete  plan  of  the 
siege.  It  was  a  very  disastrous  attempt,  which  delayed  the 
regular  progress  for  two  days,  increased  the  enemy's  courage 
and  produced  a  bad  effect  upon  the  troops,  some  of  whom 
were  already  dispirited  by  the  storm  of  the  horn- work. 

The  original  plan  being  now  resumed,  the  hollow  way 
from  whence  the  escaladers  had  advanced,  running  along 
the  front  of  defence,  was  converted  into  a  parallel,  and  the 
trench  made  deep  and  narrow  to  secure  them  from  the 
plunging  shot  of  the  castle.  Musketeers  were  also  planted 
to  keep  down  the  enemy's  fire.  But  heavy  rains  incom- 
moded the  troops,  and  the  French  raised  a  palisaded  work 
on  their  own  right,  which  flanked  this  parallel,  and  from 
thence  they  killed  so  many  of  the  besiegers'  marksmen  that 
the  latter  were  withdrawn. 

In  the  night  a  flying  sap  from  the  right  of  the  parallel  was 
pushed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  first  line ;  but  the  direct- 
ing engineer  was  killed,  and  with  him  many  men,  for  the 
French  plied  their  musketry  shai-ply,  and  rolled  large  shells 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  head  of  the  sap  was 
indeed  so  commanded  as  it  approached  the  wall,  that  a  six- 
feet  trench,  added  to  the  height  of  the  gabions  above, 
scarcely  protected  the  workmen ;  wheiefore  the  gallery  for  a 
mine  was  worked  as  rapidly  as  the  inexperience  of  the 
miners  would  pennit. 

When  tlie  secret  battery  in  the  horn- work  of  San  Michael 
was  completed  two  eighteen-pounders  were  removed  from 
the  first  battery  to  arm  it,  being  replaced  by  two  iron  how- 
itzers. The  latter  were  used  to  drive  the  French  marksmen 
fi'om  their  offensive  palisaded  wall,  but  after  firing  one  hun- 
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JreU  aiid  forty  roiimls  without  succena  the  attemjit  wa^i 
relinquiKhud  ;  and  amiuunitiou  wuh  hu  8caioo  that  thu  tiuldiciii 
were  paid  to  collect  iho  enemy's  bullotii. 

A  zi;^zag  was  now  couimunced  in  front  of  tJie  first  batten,-, 
down  the  face  of  Son  Michael,  to  obtain  footing  fur  a  musketry 
trench  to  overlook  the  enemy's  defences  below  :  the  workmen 
were  ox{x>sed  to  the  whole  tiro  of  the  castle  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards,  and  were  knocked  down  fast,  yet  the 
work  went  steadily  on. 

On  the  2Cth  the  gallery  was  advanced  eighteen  feet  and  the 
■oil  found  favourable  ;  but  the  men,  in  ])assing  the  sap,  were 
hit  bv  the  French  marksmen,  and  an  assistant  engineer  w.-is 
killed.  In  the  night  the  imrallel  was  i)roli>nged  on  thu  right 
to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  ramparts,  in  the  view  of 
driving  a  second  gallery  and  mine ;  musketeers  were  then 
planted  there  and  at  the  same  time  the  zigzag  was  continued, 
and  the  musket  trench  completed  witli  little  loss,  though 
the  whole  tire  of  the  castle  was  concentrated  on  the  spot. 

'Yhe  27th  the  French  strengthened  their  second  line,  cut  a 
step  along  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp  for  a  covered  way, 
and  palisaded  the  communication.  The  besiegers  fini.sbed 
the  musketr}'  trench  on  the  right  of  their  parallel,  and 
opened  a  gallery  for  the  second  mine ;  but  the  first  mine 
went  on  slowly,  the  men  in  the  sap  Ixung  galled  by  stones, 
grenades,  and  small  hhells,  which  the  French  threw  into 
the  trenches  by  hand  ;  the  artillery  fire  also  knocked  over  the 
gsibions  of  the  musketry  trench  on  San  Michael  so  fast  that 
the  triMjps  were  withdrd%\'n  during  the  day. 

In  tlio  night  a  trench  of  communication,  forming  a  second 
parallel  behind  the  first,  was  begun  and  nearly  completed 
from  the  hill  of  San  Michael,  but  at  daylight  the  French  fire 
was  heavy,  and  the  shells  which  j)assed  over  came  rolling 
down  the  hill  again  into  the  trench.  The  com])letion  of  tlio 
work  was  therefore  deferred  until  niglit,  and  th<iugh  the 
back  roll  of  the  shells  continued  to  gall  the  troops,  this,  and 
the  other  trenchea  in  front  of  the  horn-work,  above  and  on 
the  right  of  the  parallel  below,  were  filled  with  men  whose 
firo  wa«  inres-nant  :  the  first  mine  also  wim  completed,  and 
being  loa<le<l  with  a  th'iu.siUid  pounds  of  piiwder,  and  tlie 
gallery  strongly  tamped  foi  fifteen  feet  >vith  bags  0/  clay, 
another  storm  was  ordered. 
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Third  Assactlt 

At  midniglit,  the  bollow  road  being  lined  vnth.  men  to  fire 
on  the  defences,  the  storming  party,  three  hundred  strong, 
was  assembled  there,  attended  by  others  who  carried  tools 
and  materials  to  secure  a  lodgement  when  the  breach  should 
be  carried.  The  mine  was  then  exploded,  the  wall  fell,  and 
an  officer  with  twenty  men  i-ushed  forward  to  the  assault. 
The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  disappointing,  yet  it  cast  the 
wall  down,  the  enemy  was  stupefied,  and  the  forlorn  hope,  a 
sergeant  and  four  daring  soldiers,  gained  the  summit  of  the 
breach ;  soon  however  the  French  recovered,  and  threw  them 
over  pierced  with  bayonet  wounds.  Meanwhile  the  of&cer, 
with  his  twenty  men,  missed  the  breach  in  the  dark,  and 
finding  the  wall  unbroken  returned,  saying  there  was  no 
breach ;  then  the  main  body  regained  the  trenches,  and 
before  the  sergeant  and  his  comrades  came  in  with  stream- 
ing wounds  to  tell  their  tale  the  enemy  was  reinforced  : 
the  scarcity  of  ammtmition  would  not  peiTait  a  fire  to  be 
directed  upon  the  work  during  the  night,  and  the  French, 
raising  a  parapet  behind  it,  placed  obstacles  on  the  ascent 
which  deten-ed  the  besiegers  from  renewing  the  assault  at 
daylight. 

Twelve  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  siege  commenced, 
one  assault  had  succeeded,  two  had  failed,  twelve  hundred 
men  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  little  progress  was  made, 
and  the  troops  were  dispirited,  nolably  the  Portuguese,  who 
seemed  to  be  losing  their  ancient  spirit.  Discipline  was 
relaxed,  ammunition  was  wasted,  work  in  the  trenches 
avoided  and  neglected  by  officers  and  men,  insubordination 
was  gaining  groimd,  and  reproachful  orders  weie  issued, 
the  Guards  only  being  noticed  as  presenting  an  honourable 
exception. 

The  French  marksmen  in  the  flanking  palisaded  work 
were  so  expert  that  everj-thing  which  could  be  seen  from 
thence  was  hit,  until  the  howitzer  batteiy  on  San  Michael 
was  reinforced  with  a  captured  Frencii  eighteen-pounder, 
And  this  mischievous  post  was  at  last  demolished.  At  the 
same  time  the  gallery  of  the  second  mine  was  piLshed  forward, 
and   a  new  breaching  batteiy  for  three   guns  constnicted 
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behind  it,  so  close  to  tho  cuemy'8  defences  that  they  Bcre<3ne4i 
it  from  the  artillery  tiro  uf  their  upjHjr  lurtrcKs.  Tu  uiiu 
this  work  the  threo  eighteen-poiniders  wore  dragged  in  tho 
uight  frum  Nui  Michael,  and  iicvt  day  wore,  under  a  miuikotry 
tiro  which  thinned  the  workmen,  placed  in  battery;  but  tho 
watchl'ul  Dubreton  brought  a  howitzer  d(»wn,  with  which  ho 
♦hrew  shells  into  the  batten,',  and  making  a  hole  tlirotigh  a 
tlanli  wall,  thrust  out  a  light  gtni  also,  which  sout  ha  bullet* 
whizzing  through  the  tliin  p;iiai)et  uf  tho  work  at  every 
round.  Tho  allies  were  thus  driven  from  theix  jx^st,  more 
French  cannon  were  brought  from  the  upper  works,  and 
tho  batterj-  was  demolished ;  two  of  the  gun-carriages  were 
disabled,  a  tnmnion  was  knocked  off  one  of  tho  gtins,  and 
the  muzzle  of  another  split:  and  vainly  tho  m;irLNmeu  en- 
deavoured to  quell  this  fire,  the  French  eventually  remained 
masters. 

In  the  night  a  more  solid  battery  wa.s  made  on  the  left  of 
the  ruined  one,  but  at  daylight  the  French  lire,  plunging  fi-om 
above,  made  the  parapet  fly  off  so  rapidly,  that  tho  besiegers 
relinquished  it  also,  returning  to  their  mines  and  breaching 
battery  on  San  Michael.  The  two  guns  still  serviceable 
were  now  remanded  to  the  upper  battery,  to  beat  down  a 
retrenchment  formed  by  the  French  behind  the  old  breach ; 
but  the  weather  was  so  wet  and  stormy  that  the  workmen, 
those  of  the  Guards  excepted,  abandoned  the  trenches,  and 
at  davlight  tho  guns  were  still  shrjit  of  their  destination. 
However,  on  the  '2nd  «.)f  October  they  were  placed,  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  tho  evening,  their  fire  having  cleansed  the 
old  breach,  and  the  second  mine  being  tamf»ed  for  explosion, 
a  double  assault  was  ordered.  For  this  operation  a  battalion 
of  tho  24th  Britiflli  Regiment,  under  Captain  liedderwick, 
was  formed  in  the  hfdlow  way,  having  one  advanced  party 
nnder  Lieut.  Holmes  near  the  new  mine,  and  a  second  under 
Lieut.  Frazer  towards  the  old  breach. 

Fourth  A.ssaui.t. 

At  five  o'clock  the  mine  exjdoded  with  terrific  effect,  t^end 
Ing  many  of  tho  French  into  the  air  and  breaking  down  one 
hundred  feet  of  tho  wall ;  tho  next  instant  Holmes  and  bin 
brave  men  wont  rushing  through  the  smoke  and  ci^umbling 
ruins;  and  Frazer,  as  quick  and  brave,  was  already  lighting 
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with  the  defenders  on  the  summit  of  the  old  breach.  The 
supports"  followed  closely,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  pointa 
were  canied  with  a  loss  of  thirty-seven  killed  and  two  hundred 
wounded,  seven  being  officers, — amongst  them  the  conducting 
engineer. 

During  the  night  lodgements  were  formed  on  the  ruins  of 
the  new  breach,  imperfectly  and  under  a  destmctive  fire 
from  the  upper  defences ;  but  the  previous  happy  attack  had 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  army,  vessels  with  powder  were 
coming  coastwise  from  Coruna,  a  convoy  was  expected  by 
land  from  Rodrigo,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  sent  by 
Sir  Home  Popham,  reached  the  camp  from  Santander.  This 
promising  state  of  affairs  was  of  short  duration.  On  the 
evening  of  the  5th  three  hundred  French  came  swiftly  down 
the  hill,  and,  sweeping  away  labourers  and  guards  from  the 
trenches,  killed  or  wounded  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  got 
possession  of  the  old  breach,  destroyed  the  works  and  carried 
off  all  the  tools. 

In  the  night  the  allies  repaired  the  damage  and  pushed 
saps  from  each  flank,  to  meet  in  the  centre  near  the  second 
French  line  and  serve  as  a  parallel  to  check  future  sallies. 
Meanwhile  the  ho^vitzers  on  San  Michael  continued  their 
fire,  and  the  breaching  battery  in  the  horn- work  opened ; 
but  the  guns,  being  unable  to  see  the  wall  sufficiently  low 
soon  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  embrasures  were  masked.  On 
the  other  hand  the  besieged  cotild  not,  from  the  steepness  of 
the  castle-hill,  depress  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  lodgement  at 
the  breaches  in  the  first  line ;  yet  their  musketry  was  mur- 
derous, and  they  rolled  do-nni  large  shells  to  retard  the  ap- 
proaches towards  the  second  line. 

On  the  7th  the  besiegers  were  so  close  to  the  wall  that  the 
howitzers  above  could  not  play  without  danger  to  the  work- 
men, and  two  French  field-pieces  taken  in  the  horn-work 
were  substituted.  The  breaching  battery  on  San  Michael 
being  amended  renewed  its  fire  and  at  five  o'clock  had  beaten 
down  fifty  feet  from  the  parapet  of  the  second  line,  yet  the 
enemy's  return  was  heavy  and  another  eighteen-pounder  lost 
a  trunnion.  In  the  night  block-carriages  with  supports  for 
the  broken  trunnions  were  provided,  and  the  disabled  guns 
again  fired  with  low  charges;  but  rain  now  filled  the  trenches, 
the  communications  were  injured,  the  workmen  negligent. 
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the  approaches  to  the  second  lino  went  on  slowly,  an<l  again 
Duhreton  came  thundering  duwn  from  the  upj>ei'  ground, 
driving  the  guiirds  and  workmen  from  the  new  parallel  at 
the  lodgements,  levelling  all  the  works,  carT}'ing  ofl'  all  the 
tools,  and  killing  or  wuunding  two  hiinired  men.  < 'olonel 
Cocks,  promoted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  storming  of 
San  Michael,  restored  the  fight  and  repulsed  the  French,  but 
fell  dead  on  the  ground  recovered  :  he  was  a  young  man  of  a 
modest  demeanour,  brave,  thoughtful  and  enterprising:  he 
lived  and  died  a  good  soldier. 

Al'ter  this  severe  check  the  approaches  to  the  second  line 
were  abiindoned,  the  trenches  were  extended  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  tlio  front  attacked,  and  as  the  battery  oa  iSan 
Michael  had  now  formed  a  practicable  breach  twenfy-fivo 
feet  wide  the  parallel  wa.s  prolonged  towards  it,  and  a  trench 
was  oi»ened  for  marksmen  at  thirty  yards'  distance.  Never- 
tlxeless  another  assault  could  not  be  risked,  because  the 
powder  was  nearly  exhausted  and  the  troops,  if  unsuccessful, 
would  have  been  without  ammunition  in  front  of  the  French 
army,  then  gathering  head  near  Briviesca.  Heated  shot 
were  however  thrown  at  the  Wliite  Chtirch  to  bum  the 
magazines,  and  the  miners  were  directed  to  drive  a  gallery 
on  the  other  side  of  the  castle  against  the  church  of  San 
lioman,  a  building  occupied  by  the  French  beyond  their 
line. 

On  the  10th  a  supply  of  ammunition  arrived  from  San- 
tander,  but  Dubreton  had  meanwhile  strengthened  his  works, 
and  isolated  tlie  new  breach  on  one  flank  by  a  stockade. 
extending  at  right  angles  from  the  second  to  the  third  line 
of  defence.  The  fire  from  the  Napoleon  batterj'  then  coni- 
|)elled  the  besiegers  again  to  withdraw  their  guns  within 
the  horn-work,  and  the  attempt  to  bum  the  White  Ch'vrch 
was  relinquished,  yet  the  gallery  against  San  Roman  wa.s 
continued. 

On  the  15th  the  battery  in  the  horn-work  was  reanued 
against  the  Nap<ileon  Imtteiy,  but  wtis  silenced  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  embrasures  were  then  altered, 
that  the  gtins  nu'ght  bear  on  the  breach  in  the  second  line, 
and  the  besicgtrrs  worked  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by 
rain,  and  to  push  tli<<  g-.illery  under  San  Konian,  where  the 
miDM  was  loaded  with  nine  hundred  pounds  of  powder. 
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The  17th  the  batteiy  of  the  horn-work  cleared  away  tbe 
temporary  defeuces  at  the  breach,  the  howitzers  damaged 
the  rampart  on  each  side,  and,  a  small  mine  being  spnmg,  a 
cavalier  or  mound  from  which  the  enemy  had  killed  manj 
men  in  the  trenches  was  taken,  yet  the  French  soon  re- 
covered that  work. 

On  the  18th  the  new  breach  being  practicable,  the  storm 
was  ordered,  the  explosion  of  the  mine  under  San  Eoman  to 
be  the  signal;  that  church  was  also  to  be  assaidted,  and 
between  these  attacks  the  works  coveiing  the  ancient  breach 
were  to  be  escaladed. 

FiFXH  Assault. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  the  mine  at  San  Eoman  exploded, 
with  little  injury  to  the  church  itself;  but  the  latter  was 
resolutely  attacked  by  some  Spanish  and  PortugTiese  troops, 
and  though  the  enemy  spz-ung  a  countennine  which  brought 
the  building  entirely  down  the  assailants  lodged  themselves 
in  the  ruins.  Meanwhile  two  hxmdi-ed  of  the  Foot-Guards, 
with  strong  supports,  poui-ing  through  the  old  breach  in  the 
first  line  escaladed  the  second,  and  between  that  and  the 
third  line  were  strongly  met  by  the  French.  A  like  number 
of  Germans  under  Major  Wuimb,  similarly  supported,  simul- 
taneously stoi-med  the  new  breach,  and  some  men  mounting 
the  hill  above  actually  gained  the  third  line.  Unhappily  at 
neither  point  did  the  supports  follow  closely,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, cramped  on  their  left  by  the  enemy's  stockade,  extended 
their  right  towards  the  Guards ;  but  at  that  moment  Dubre- 
ton  came  dashing  like  a  ton'ent  from  the  upper  ground  and 
in  an  instant  cleared  the  breaches.  A\'^uiTQb  and  many 
other  braA'e  men  fell,  and  the  French  gathering  round  the 
Guards  forced  them  also  beyond  the  outer  line.  More  than 
two  hundi'ed  men  and  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this 
combat,  and  next  night  the  enemy  recovered  San  Eoman  by 
a  sally. 

The  siege  was  now  vii-tually  terminated,  for  though  the 
French  were  beaten  out  of  San  Eoman  again,  and  a  gallery 
was  opened  from  that  church  against  the  second  line,  them 
were  mere  demonstrations.  The  fate  of  Burgos  was  fixed 
outside.     For  while  the  siege  was  going  on,  Cafiarelli  and 
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C'latLsel  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand  men 
from  France,  and  thus  forty-four  thousand  got»d  troops  were 
prepared  to  relieve  the  Castle  before  October,  altliough  they 
could  not  act  until  S>tiham,  appointed  to  Command  in  chief, 
had  anlvt'd.  It  wa^  alujo  esAential  to  combine  their  opera- 
tions with  the  king,  who  had  formed  a  great  army  to  recover 
Madrid ;  but  all  the  lines  of  coiTcspondence  were  so  circuitouu 
and  beset  by  the  I'artidas  that  the  most  speedy  and  certain 
communication  was  through  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris, 
who  found  the  information  he  wanted  in  the  English  newspa- 
pers !  These,  while  deceiving  the  British  public  by  accounts 
of  battles  never  fought,  victories  never  gained,  enthusiasm 
and  vigour  nowhere  existing,  with  great  assiduity  enlight- 
ened the  enemy  upon  the  numbers,  situation,  movements  and 
reinforcements  of  the  allies. 

Souham  arrived  the  3rd  of  October  with  more  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  but  he  imagined  that  sixty  tliousand 
troops  were  around  Burgos,  exclusive  of  the  Partidas,  and 
that  three  divisions  were  coming  up  from  Madrid  ;  whereas 
none  were  coming,  andlittle  more  ihau  thirty  thousand  were 
around  Burgos,  eleven  thousand  being  Gallicians,  scarcely  so 
good  as  the  Partidas.  \Vellington's  real  strength  was  in  his 
Anglo-Portuguese,  now  only  twenty  thousand;  for  besides 
those  killed  or  wounded  at  the  siege,  the  sick  had  gone  to  the 
rear  faster  than  the  recovered  men  came  ui>.  Some  unat- 
tached regiments  and  escorts  were  near  Segovia  and  other 
points  north  of  the  Guadarama,  and  a  reinforcement  of  "five 
thousand  men  had  been  sent  from  England  in  September ; 
but  the  former  belonged  to  Hill's  army,  and  of  the  latter 
the  T.ife-Guards  and  Blues  had  gone  to  Li.sbon :  hence  a^ 
regiment  of  Foot-Guards,  and  some  detachments  of  the  line 
in  all  three  thousand,  were  the  only  available  forces  in  the 
rear. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  siege,  the  English  general, 
seeing  the  French  scattered  and  only  reinforced  by  con- 
scripts, did  not  ft-ar  interruption  ;  the  less  so,  that  Sir  Home 
Popham  was  ag;iin  menacing  the  coast  line  ;  and  now,  when 
they  were  concentrating,  he  was  willing  to  fight;  for  he 
thought  Popham  and  the  guerillas  would  keep  Caflfarelli 
i-mployed,  and  ho  wjls  himself  a  match  for  t'lausel.  Souham 
however,   over-rating  the  allies'   force,  feared   u  defeat,  as 
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being  the  only  barrier  between  Wellington  and  Fiance  ;  and 
far  from  meditating  an  advance  dreaded  an  attack  ;  bence,  as 
want  of  provisions  forbad  a  concentration  of  bis  army  per- 
manently near  Burgos,  be  prepaied  to  figbt  on  ibe  Ebro. 
Soon  bowever,  tbe  Engiisb  newspapers  told  bim  Soult  was 
in  marcb  from  Andalusia — tbat  tbe  king  intended  to  move 
upon  Madrid, — tbat  no  Engiisb  troops  bad  left  tbat  capital 
to  join  Wellington,  tbat  tbe  anny  of  tbe  latter  was  not 
numerous,  and  tbe  castle  of  Burgos  was  sorely  pressed :  tben 
be  resolved  to  raise  tbe  siege. 

On  tbe  13tb  a  skirmisb  took  place  on  a  stream  beyond 
Monasterio,  wbere  Captain  Perse  of  tbe  16tb  Dragoons,  twice 
forced  from  tbe  bridge  twice  recovered  it  and  maintained 
bis  post  until  F.  Ponsonby,  wbo  commanded  tbe  Cavalry- 
reserves,  arrived.  Ponsonby  and  Perse  were  botb  woainded, 
and  tbis  demonstration  was  followed  by  various  otbers  until 
tbe  evening  of  tbe  18tb,  wben  tbe  wbole  Frencb  army  was 
united  and  tbe  advanced  gniard  captured  a  picquet  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  Tbis  sudden  movement  prevented  Wellington 
taking,  as  be  designed,  tbe  advanced  position  of  Monasterio. 
Falling  back,  therefore,  he  took  ground  covering  tbe  siege, 
wbere,  on  the  20th,  Maucune,  advancing  with  two  divisions 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavaliy,  gained  some  advantage,  yet, 
having  no  supports,  was  finally  outflanked  and  beaten  back 
to  Monasterio  by  two  divisions  under  Sir  Edward  Paget. 

There  were  now  in  position,  twenty-one  thousand  Anglo- 
Portuguese  infantry  and  cavalry,  eleven  thousand  Gallicians, 
and  the  guerilla  horsemen  of  Marquinez  and  Julian  Sanchez. 
Four  thousand  were  troopers,  but  only  two  thousand  six 
bimdred  were  British  and  Gennan,  and  tbe  Spanish  horse- 
men, regular  or  iiTegular,  could  scarcely  be  reckoned  as 
combatants.  The  artillery  counted  forty-two  pieces,  ix 
eluding  twelve  Spanish  guns  extremely  ill  equipped  and 
scant  of  ammunition.  The  French  bad  nearly  five  thousand 
cavalry,  and  more  than  sixty  guns.  W^ellington  stood  there- 
fore at  great  disadvantage  in  numbers,  composition,  and 
real  strength.  In  his  rear  was  the  castle  and  tbe  river 
Arlanzan,  the  fords  and  bridges  of  which  were  commanded 
by  the  guns  of  tbe  fortress  ;  bis  generals  of  division,  Paget  ex- 
cepted, were  not  of  marked  ability,  and  his  troops  were  some- 
what desponding,  and  deteriorated  in  djscipline.     His  situa- 
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tion  was  altogether  daiigorouM.  Victory  coold  scarcely  be 
expected,  defeat  would  be  deatnictiun,  aiid  ho  had  provoked 
a  battle  not  knowing  C'uflarelli's  tnmjiH  were  united  to 
Soulmm's. 

Suuhaui  should  have  forced  an  action,  because  his  groimd 
was  strong,  hns  retreat  open,  his  army  powerful  and  compact, 
his  soldiers  full  of  confidence,  his  li'iutenanta,  Clausel, 
Maucune,  and  Foy,  men  of  distinguished  talents,  able  to 
second,  and  able  to  succeed  him  in  the  chief  command  :  the 
chances  of  victorj'  were  great,  the  chances  of  defeat  com- 
paratively small.  It  was  thus  he  judged  the  matter  himself, 
fur  Maucune's  advance  was  desigricd  as  tlao  prelude  to  a 
groat  battle,  and  the  English  general  was  then  willing  to 
stand  the  trial.  But  generals  aie  not  absolute  mast^re  of 
events.  Extraneotis  events  here  governed  both  sides.  The 
king  by  the  jtinction  of  Soult's  army  was  at  the  head  of  a 
great  force,  and  had  designed  not  only  to  drive  Hill  from 
-Madrid,  but  to  cut  Wellington  off  from  Portugal :  hence  he 
liad  ordered  Souham  not  to  fight.  HUl  at  the  same  time 
gave  notice  of  the  king's  advance  ;  and  Wellington,  feaiing 
to  be  isolated  when  Hill  was  forced  from  Madrid,  raised  the 
siege  and  resolved  to  retreat. 

Some  fighting  had  meanwhile  taken  y>lace  at  Burgos. 
Dubreton  had  again  got  possession  of  the  ruins  of  San 
Koman  but  was  driven  away  next  morning ;  but  then,  the 
order  to  raise  the  siege  being  received  the  gnns  and  stores 
were  removed  from  the  batteries.  ITie  gieatest  part  of  the 
draught  animals  had  however  gone  to  fetch  powder  and 
artillery  from  Santander,  and  the  eighteen-pounders  could 
not  be  carried  off.  Thus  the  siege  was  raised  after  five 
nssanlts,  several  sallies  and  thirty-three  days  of  investment, 
during  which  the  besiegers  lost  more  than  two  thousand, 
and  the  besieged  six  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded  ;  the 
latter  al.so  suffered  severely  from  continual  labour,  want  of 
water,  and  bad  weather ;  for  the  fortress  was  too  small  to 
afford  bhelter  for  the  garrih(jn.  and  the  greater  part  had 
bivouacknl  between  the  line*  of  defence. 
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Eetreat  from  Burgos. 

It  was  commenced  in  the  night  of  the  21st  by  the  follow- 
ing  daring  enterprise.  The  army  quitted  its  position  aftei 
dark,  the  artillery,  the  wheels  being  muffled  with  straw, 
passed  the  bridge  of  Burgos  under  the  castle  guns  with  such 
silence  and  celerity,  that  Dubreton,  watchful  and  suspicious 
as  he  was,  knew  nothing  of  the  march  until  the  Partidas, 
failing  in  nerve,  commenoed  galloping,  when  he  poured  a 
destructive  fire  down  but  soon  lost  the  range.  By  this 
delicate  operation  Souham  was  compelled  to  follow,  instead 
of  using  the  castle  to  intercept  the  line  of  retreat ;  for  ii 
Wellington  had  avoided  xne  fortress,  the  French  by  passing 
through  it  could  have  forestalled  him  at  Cellada  del  Camino. 

The  23rd  the  infantry  crossed  the  Pisuerga,  but  while  the 
main  body  made  this  long  march,  Souham  having  passed 
through  Burgos  in  the  night  of  the  22nd,  vigorously  attacked 
the  rear-guard  under  Sii"  Stapleton  Cotton,  which  was  com- 
posed of  cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  two  battalions  of 
Germans  and  the  Partidas  of  Marquinez  and  Sanchez. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  picquets  were  first  driven  from  the 
bridge  of  Baniel,  and  then  from  the  Hormaza  stream,  after 
which  the  whole  rear-guard  drew  up  in  a  large  plain  behind 
Cellada  del  Camino,  It  had  on  the  left  a  range  of  hills 
occupied  by  Marquinez,  on  the  right  the  Arlanzan,  and 
across  the  middle  of  the  plain  a  marshy  rivulet  cut  the  main 
road,  being  only  passable  by  a  little  bridge  near  a  house 
called  the  Venta  de  Pozo.  In  front,  about  half-way  between 
this  stream  and  Cellada,  there  was  a  broad  ditch  with  a 
second  bridge  and  a  hamlet.  Cotton  retired  over  the  marshy 
stream,  but  left  Anson's  horsemen  and  Halket's  infantry  as 
a  rear-guard  beyond  the  ditch,  and  then  Anson,  placing  the 
1 1th  Dragoons  and  the  guns  in  advance  at-Cellada  del  Camino 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  likewise  prepared  to  pass  the  stream. 

Combat  of  Venta  de  Pozo. 

When  the  French  approached  Cellada,  two  squadrons  of 
the  11th  beat  back  their  leading  horsemen,  and  the  artillery 
plied  them  briskly  with  shot ;  yet  the  main  body,  advancing 
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at  ft  trot  along  the  road,  compelled  the  whole  to  retire  beyon«! 
the  bridge  of  Vonta  de  Tozo.  Meanwhilu  the  French  gene- 
ral Curto,  leading  a  brigade  of  hussars  and  followed  by 
Beyer's  dragoons,  ascended  the  hills  and  drove  Marquinez 
from  tliem  towards  a  ra^^ne  at  the  foot,  which  could  only  be 
passed  at  particular  point*  ;  towards  one  of  those  the  I'artidu 
galloped,  just  as  the  French  on  the  plain,  after  a  sharp 
struggle  had  forced  the  11th  Dragoons  across  the  ditch 
between  C'ellada  and  Venta  do  Pozo.  The  German  riflemen 
were  in  the  hamlet,  and  the  ditch  might  have  been  disputed 
if  it  had  not  been  thus  turned  by  Curto ;  but  that  event 
compelled  Anson  to  retire  on  the  Venta  de  Pozo  stream. 
His  movement  was  covered  by  the  1 6th  Dragoons,  and  while 
jiassing  the  bridge  there,  the  Partidas.  pouring  down  from 
the  hills,  were  so  closely  pursued  by  the  French  hussars  that 
the  mixed  ma-ss  hurtled  on  the  flank  of  the  IGth  at  the 
moment  it  was  charged  in  rear  by  the  enemy  pursuing  in 
tlie  plain :  Colonel  Pelley  and  many  men  were  taken,  and 
the  regiment  was  driven  back  on  the  reserves,  which  how- 
ever stood  fast,  and  while  the  French  were  reforming  the 
whole  got  over  the  bridge  of  Venta  de  Pozo. 

Cotton  now  formed  a  new  line.  An.son  was  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  German  infantry  and  guns  were  in  support, 
the  heavj-  German  cavalry  on  the  right — the  whole  pre- 
senting an  imposing  order  of  battle.  But  then  Caffarelli's 
cavalry,  composed  of  the  lancers  of  Berg,  a  regiment  ol 
chashcurs,  and  several  squadrons  of  gens  d'armes,  all  fresh 
men,  entered  the  line  on  the  French  left.  At  first  they 
tricxl  the  stream  on  a  wide  front,  and  finding  it  impassable 
wheeled  with  a  quick  daring  decision  to  their  right,  trotting 
under  the  hea\-y  pounding  of  the  English  artillery  over  the 
bridge  and  forming  beyond  in  opposition  to  the  German 
cavalry.  ITie  latter  charged  with  a  rough  shock  and  bioke 
their  right,  but  theyh-id  lot  too  many  come  over,  the  French 
left  gained  an  advantage,  and  their  right,  full  of  mettle, 
rallied  ;  a  furious  sword  romltat  had  ])lace,  in  which  the  gens 
d'arme.s  fought  so  fiercely  that  the  Gemians.  maugre  their 
size  and  courage  and  the  superiririty  of  tlieir  horses,  were 
beaten  back  in  disorder.  The  French  followed  on  the  spur 
with  shrill  and  eager  cries,  and  Anson  being  outflanked  and 
oicnuoed    on  l>oth   sides    retreated   also;    net   happily,    for 
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Boyer's  dragoons  Lad  now  crossed  the  ravine  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  and  came  thundering  in  on  his  left,  breaking  the 
ranks  and  sending  all  to  the  rear  in  a  confused  mass. 

The  Germans  first  extricated  themselves  and  foimed  a  fresh 
line  on  which  the  others  rallied,  the  gens  d'armes  and  lancers 
who  had  suffered  severely  from  the  artillery  as  well  as  in  the 
sword  fight  having  halted  ;  but  Boyer's  dragoons,  ten  squa- 
drons, then  attacked  the  new  line  which  was  still  confused 
and  wavering,  and  though  the  German  officers  rode  gallantly 
to  meet  the  charge  their  men  followed  but  a  short  way  and 
finally  turned,  when  the  swiftness  of  the  English  horses 
alone  prevented  a  terrible  catastrophe. 

Some  favourable  ground  enabled  the  line  to  reform  once 
more,  yet  only  to  be  again  broken.  Meanwhile  Wellington 
in  person  placed  Halket's  infantry  and  the  guns  in  a  position 
to  cover  the  cavalry,  and  they  remained  tranquil  until  the 
enemy,  in  full  pursuit  after  the  last  charge,  came  galloping 
down,  lending  their  left  flank,  when  the  power  of  the  musket 
was  again  manifested.  A  tempest  of  bullets  emptied  the 
French  saddles  by  scores,  and  their  hitherto  victorious 
horsemen,  after  three  fruitless  charges,  drew  off  to  the  hills, 
while  the  British  cavalry,  covered  by  the  infantrj-,  made 
good  its  retreat  to  the  Pisuerga.  The  loss  in  this  combat 
was  considerable  on  both  sides.  The  French  suffered  most, 
but  took  a  colonel  and  sevent}'  other  prisoners ;  and  before 
the  fight  they  had  captured  a  commissariat  store  near 
Burgos. 

While  the  rear-guard  was  thus  engaged,  dninkenness  and 
insubordination,  the  usual  concomitants  of  an  English  retreat 
were  exhibited  at  Torquemada,  where  the  well-stored  wine- 
vaults  became  the  prey  of  the  soldiery:  twelve  thousand 
men  were  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  helpless  inebriety.  This 
was  bad,  and  Wellington  having  now  retreated  fifty  miles, 
resolved  to  check  the  pursuit.  His  previous  arrangements 
had  been  well  combined,  but  the  means  of  transport  were 
scanty,  the  weather  severe,  and  his  convoys  of  sick  and 
wounded  were  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Duero :  where- 
fore, crossing  the  Carion  river  at  its  confluence  with  tht 
lower  Pisuerga,  he  turned  and  halted. 

Hei-e  he  was  joined  by  a  regiment  of  Guards  and  detach- 
ments coming  from  Coruna,  and  his  gi'ound,  extending  from 
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VUIh  Muriel  to  Dueniui  below  the  meeting  of  the  waters, 
was  Ktrong ;  for  though  tho  upj>er  I'isueiga  wuk  parallel  to 
Uie  Ciiriun,  tho  lower  part  tuniod  suddenly,  to  How  at  a 
right  angle  from  tho  cuntiuenco.  Hence  his  poHition,  a 
range  of  hills,  lofty  yet  descending  with  an  easy  sweep,  was 
covered  in  front  by  tho  I'arion,  and  on  tho  right  by  the 
lower  I'isuerga.  A  detachment  was  left  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  Baiios  on  this  last  river,  and  a  battalion  was  sent 
to  aid  the  Sjmniards  in  destroying  the  bridges  high  up  on  the 
Carion  at  I'alencia.  On  the  immediate  front  sumo  houses 
and  convents,  lying  beyond  both  rivers,  furnished  posts  to 
cover  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  of  Muriel  and  San  Isidro 
on  the  Carion,  and  that  of  Duenas  on  the  lower  Pisuerga. 

Souham  cannonaded  the  rear-guard  at  Torquemada  on  the 
24th,  and  then  passing  the  upper  Pisuerga  sent  Foy's  divi- 
sion against  Palencia,  but  ordered  Maucune  to  pursue  the 
allies  to  the  bridges  of  Banos,  Isidro,  and  Muriel,  halting 
himself,  however,  if  fame  does  not  lie,  because  tho  number 
of  French  dnmkards  were  even  more  numerous  thjin  those 
of  the  British  army. 

Combat  on  the  Carion. 

Before  the  enemy  appeared  the  summits  of  the  hills  were 
crowned,  the  bridges  mined,  and  that  of  San  Isidro  strongly 
protected  by  a  convent  filled  with  trof)ps.  The  left  of  the 
position  was  equally  strong,  but  the  advantage  of  a  dry  canal 
with  high  banks,  running  parallel  with  the  Carion,  was 
overhnjked,  and  tho  village  of  Muriel  was  not  occupied  in 
sufficient  strength.  Foy  meanwhile  reached  Palencia,  where, 
according  to  some  French  writers,  a  treacherous  attempt  was 
made,  under  cover  of  a  parley,  to  kill  him  ;  he  htnvover 
drove  the  allies  with  loss  from  tho  town,  and  in  such  haste  that 
all  the  bridges  were  abandoned  in  a  perfect  condition,  and 
tho  French  cavalry,  8])reading  abroad,  gathered  baggage  and 
l)risoner8. 

ITiis  untoward  event  comi>clled  Wellington  to  throw  back 
his  left  at  Muriel,  thus  offering  two  fronts,  tho  one  facing 
Palencia,  tho  other  the  Carion  ;  in  that  state  Maucune,  having 
disjvcrsod  some  cai^'adores  defending  a  ford,  fell  with  a  strong 
b(Kly  of  infantry  and  guns  on  the  troops  at  I^luriol,  just  as  h 
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mine  was  exploded  and  the  party  covering  tlie  bridge  were 
passing  tlie  broken  arch  by  means  of  laddeis.  The  play  of 
the  mine  checked  the  advance  of  the  French,  but  suddenly  a 
horseman,  darting  at  full  speed  from  their  column,  rode 
down  to  the  bridge  under  a  flight  of  bullets  from  his  own 
people,  calling  out  he  was  a  deserter.  When  he  reached  the 
chasm  made  by  the  explosion,  he  violently  checked  his 
foaming  horse,  held  up  his  hands,  exclaimed  that  he  was  a 
lost  man,  and  with  hurried  accents  asked  if  there  was  no  ford 
near.  The  good-natured  soldiers  pointed  to  one  a  little  way 
oif,  whereupon  the  gallant  fellow  looked  earnestly  for  a  few 
moments  to  fix  the  exact  point,  then  wheeling  sharply  round, 
kissed  his  hand  in  derision,  and  bending  low  over  his  saddle- 
bow dashed  back  to  his  own  comrades,  amidst  showers  of 
shot  and  shouts  of  laughter  fiom  both  sides.  Maucune's 
column,  covered  by  a  concentrated  fire  of  guns,  then  passed 
the  river  at  the  ford  thus  discovered,  made  some  prisoners  in 
the  village  and  lined  the  dry  bed  of  the  cttn&i. 

At  this  moment  AVellington  came  up,  and  turning  some 
guns  upon  the  enemy  desired  that  the  village  and  canal 
might  be  retaken ;  General  Oswald  said  they  could  not  be 
held  afterwards ;  but  Wellington,  whose  retreat  was  endan- 
gered by  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
peremptorily  ordered  one  brigade  to  attack  the  main  body, 
and  another  brigade  to  clear  the  canal,  strengthening  the 
last  with  Spanish  troops  and  Branswickers.  A  sharp  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry  ensued,  and  the  allies  suffered  some 
loss,  especially  by  cannon-shot,  which  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river  plumped  into  the  resei-ves  and  threw  the  Spaniards 
into  confusion:  they  were  falling  back,  when  their  fieiy 
countryman,  Miguel  Alava,  with  exhortation  and  example, 
for  though  wounded  he  would  not  retire,  urged  them  foiward 
until  the  enemy  was  driven  over  the  river. 

During  these  events  other  French  troops  attempted  un- 
successfully to  seize  the  bridge  of  San  Isidro,  but  at  that  of 
Bancs  on  the  Pisuerga  the  mine  failed,  and  their  cavalry  gal- 
loping over  made  both  working  and  coveiing  party  prisoners. 
Wellington's  position  was  thus  sapped.  For  Souham  could 
concentrate  on  the  allies'  left  by  Palencia  and  force  them  to 
tight  with  their  back  upon  the  lower  Pisuerga ;  or  he  could 
pass  that  river  on  his  own  left  and  forestall  them  on  the 
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Dnoro  at  Tudela.  If  the  iilli'^x  pushed  over  the  Pistierga  by 
tlje  bridgu  of  Diienas,  SouhaM.  hxivinj;  tho  initial  movement, 
might  be  first  on  the  grotinJ  whilo  Fuv  fell  on  their  rear. 
If  \Vellingt<^)n  sought  by  a  nijnJ  movement  duvm  the  right 
of  the  i'isuerga  to  cross  at  ("abczon,  the  next  bridge,  and  so 
gain  the  Duoro,  Souham,  moving  by  the  loft  Wnk,  might 
fkll  on  him  while  in  march  and  hampered  between  the 
Duero,  Tisnerga,  and  Ksquovilla :  he  must  then  have  retired 
through  Valkdi'lid  and  Simancas,  giving  up  his  communica- 
tions with  Hill.  in  this  critical  stato  of  affairs,  keeping 
good  watch  on  the  left  of  the  I'lsuerga,  and  knowing  the 
ground  there  was  rugged  and  the  roads  narrow  and  bud, 
while  on  the  right  bank  they  were  good  and  wide,  the 
English  general  sent  his  baggage  in  the  night  to  Valladolid, 
withdrew  all  the  troops  before  day-break  on  the  26th,  made 
ii  sixteen-mile  march  to  Cabezon,  passed  to  the  left  of  the 
Pisuorga  and  mined  tho  bridge  :  it  was  a  fine  stroke  of 
generalship. 

Being  then  master  of  his  own  movements  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  hold  the  bridge  of  Tudela  on  the  Duero,  imme- 
diately behind  him,  and  employed  the  seventh  division  to 
secure  tho  more  distant  bridges  of  Vailadolid,  Simancas,  and 
Tordesillas.  The  line  of  that  great  river,  now  in  full  water, 
being  thus  assured,  ho  again  halted,  partly  because  the 
ground  was  favimrable,  partly  to  give  the  commissary- 
general  Kennedy  time  to  remove  the  sick  men  and  other 
incumbrances  from  Salamanca.  This  operation  was  attended 
with  great  disa-sters  from  the  negligence  of  medical  and 
escorting  officers  conducting  the  convoys,  and  the  conse- 
quent bad  conduct  of  the  soldiers.  Outrages  were  pei-j)e- 
t rated  on  the  inhabitants  along  tho  whole  line  of  march, 
terror  waa  predominant,  and  the  ill-used  drivers  and  mule- 
teers deserted  by  hundreds,  some  with,  some  without  their 
cattl<^.  Great  Bufferings  wore  endured  by  tho  sick,  the 
conimi.ssariat  lost  ntMily  the  whole  of  tho  animals  and  car- 
riages omi)loyed,  tho  villages  were  abandoned,  and  the 
under-comiiiiH.Kiiries  were  bewildered,  or  paralyzed  by  the 
terrible  disorder  thus  spread  along  the  lino  of  communi 
canon. 

Souham  pursuod  on  the  2<Jth  by  the  right  of  the  Pisuei-ga. 
Ijcing  deterred    fn'Oi  taking  the    left   bank    l>y  the  rupj^vd 
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natmc  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  king's  orders  not  to  risk 
a  serious  action.  In  the  morning  of  the  27th  his  whole 
army  was  collected  in  front  of  Cabezon,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  a  cannonade  and  an  immeaning  display  :  the 
former  killed  Colonel  Eobe  of  the  artillery ;  the  latter  en- 
abled Wellington  for  the  first  time  to  discover  the  numbers 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  taught  him  that  he  could  hold 
neither  the  Pisuerga  nor  the  Duero  permanently.  Never 
theless  he  kept  his  actual  position,  and  when  the  French, 
leaving  a  division  in  his  front,  extended  their  right  by 
Valladolid  to  Simancas,  he  caused  the  bridges  at  those  places 
to  be  destroyed.  Congratulating  himself  that  he  had  not 
fought  in  front  of  Burgos  with  so  powerful  an  army,  he  now 
resolved  to  retire  behind  the  Duero  and,  if  pressed,  even 
behind  the  Tormes.  Meanwhile,  as  General  Hill  would 
then  be  liable  to  a  flank  attack,  and  the  more  certainly  if 
any  disaster  happened  on  the  Duero,  he  ordered  him  to 
.retreat  at  once  from  Madrid,  giving  a  discretion  as  to  the 
line,  yet  desiring  him,  if  possible,  to  come  by  the  Guada- 
rama  passes :  for  he  still  designed,  if  all  went  well,  to  unite 
with  Hill  in  a  central  position,  keep  Souham  in  check  with 
a  part  of  his  force,  and  with  the  remainder  fall  upon  Soult 
who  was  now  directing  the  king's  army. 

On  the  28th  Souham,  still  extending  his  right,  endea- 
voured to  force  the  bridges  at  Valladolid  and  Simancas  on 
the  Pisuerga,  and  that  of  Tordesillas  on  the  Duero.  The 
first  was  defended  by  the  seventh  division,  but  the  French 
being  strong  and  eager  at  the  second  it  was  destroyed,  and 
the  regiment  of  Brunswick  Oels  was  detached  to  min  that 
of  Tordesillas.  This  was  effected,  and  a  tower  behind  the 
ruins  being  occupied,  the  remainder  of  the  Bninswickers 
took  post  in  a  pine  wood  at  some  distance.  The  French 
arrived  and  seemed  baffled,  yet  very  soon  sixty  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  headed  by  Captain  Guingret,  a 
daring  man,  formed  a  small  raft  to  hold  their  arms  and 
clothes,  and  then  plunged  into  the  water  with  their  swords 
between  their  teeth,  swimming  and  pushing  the  raft  before 
them.  Under  protection  of  a  cannonade  they  thus  crossed 
this  great  river,  though  it  was  in  full  and  strong  water  and 
the  weather  vejy  cold,  and  having  reached  the  other  side, 
naked   as   they  were,   wtormed   the   tower,  whereupon  the 
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Bruiui wickers,  ainazed  at  the  actiun,  abandoned  tneir  ^uund, 
k«vi!ij;  the  pilhuit  Fi-ouclxnien  nuustcnj  <>f  tlie  juisMige. 

When  \Velliu;;tiin  heard  uf  the  iitUick  ut  .Sinuincaa  iiiid 
saw  the  whole  French  anny  in  mureh  to  iUs  right  dow-n  the 
risuerga  ho  destroyed  the  bridges  at  Nalludolid  and  L'abe<,on, 
and  crossed  the  Duero  at  Tudela  and  Tuento  de  Duero  on 
the  2yth  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  effected  this  when  intelligence 
of  Guingrot's  splendid  action  at  Turdesillas  reached  him. 
Critical  then  was  his  position,  but  with  tlie  decision  of  a 
great  captain  ho  marched  instantly  by  his  left,  reached  tho 
heights  between  liueda  and  Tordesillas  on  the  iOth,  and 
there  fronting  his  powerful  enemy  forbad  further  progress. 
Tho  bridge  had  been  repaired  by  the  French,  yet  their  main 
body  had  not  arrived,  and  Wellington's  menacing  j)osition 
was  too  significant  to  be  misundei^stood.  llie  bridges  of 
'l\>ro  and  Zamora  were  now  destroyed  by  detachments, 
and  though  the  French,  spreading  aking  the  river,  com- 
menced repairing  tho  former,  the  junction  with  Hill's  army 
was  insured ;  the  English  general,  therefore,  thinking  the 
bridge  of  Toro  could  not  be  restored  for  several  days,  again 
ho{>ed  to  maint^iin  the  line  of  tho  Duero  pennanently,  be- 
cause Hill,  of  whoso  operations  it  is  now  time  to  s|)eak,  was 
iJEUit  approaching. 

Rktreat  fhom  Madrid. 

Tho  king,  having  fifty  thousand  veteran  infantry,  eight 
thousand  cavalrj*  and  eighty-foiir  pieces  of  artillcrj',  came  to 
drive  the  allies  from  Madrid.  Soult  and  Jourdan  acted 
under  him,  and  tho  former  first  attacked  General  Cole  at 
tho  I'uente  Largo,  near  Aranjuez  on  tho  Tagus  ;  but  though 
tho  Knglish  mines  failed  to  destroy  tho  bridge  tho  French 
wore  vigorously  ropulsed.  Genenil  Hill  being  thus  menaced 
resolved  to  retreat  by  the  Guadarama  and  join  Wellington, 
whom  ho  knew  to  be  pressed  by  supoiior  forces :  he  also 
thought  the  valley  of  tlio  Tagus,  although  opened,  ctjuld  not 
funii.->h  provisions  for  the  French;  but  the  conimissary  who 
liad  tho  care  of  that  lino  Imd  not  removed  tho  great  maga- 
lines  firmed  fjr  tho  allies' advance  to  Madrid;  they  were 
full,  and  Smlt  might  have  used  them  to  intcrjtosc  between 
Wellingtou  and    I'ortuf^al    while   Souham    prei^scd    hiiu    in 
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Tetreat;  yet  neither  he,  nor  Hill,  nor  Wellington,  knew  of 
their  existence !     Such  is  war. 

Hill  humed  his  pontoons  and  then  causing  the  fort  of 
the  Eetiro  in  Madrid  to  be  blown  tip  with  all  its  stores, 
retreated  by  easy  marches  across  the  Guadarama,  followed 
gently  by  the  French ;  for  Soult  did  not  know  his  actual 
force,  and,  suspecting  ^Vellington's  design  to  unite  and  fight 
a  battle,  moved  cautiously.  When  near  Arevalo,  fresh 
orders,  founded  on  new  combinations,  changed  the  dii-ection 
of  Hill's  march.  Souham  had  repaired  the  bridge  of  Toro 
several  days  sooner  than  Wellington  expected,  and  thus  his 
design  to  join  Hill  on  the  Adaja  and  attack  Soult  was 
baffled ;  for  Souham,  possessing  Toro  and  Tordesillas,  could 
fall  upon  his  rear ;  and  he  could  not  bring  Hill  up  to  attack 
Souham,  because,  having  destroyed  the  bridges,  he  had  no 
means  to  repass  the  Duero,  and  Soult  moving  by  Fontiveros 
would  reach  the  Tonnes  on  his  rear.  His  central  position 
was  therefore  no  longer  available  for  offence  or  defence,  and 
he  directed  Hill  to  gain  Alba  de  Tormes  at  once  by  the 
road  of  Fontiveros.  On  the  6th  of  November  he  fell  back 
himself  to  San  Christoval,  covering  Salamanca. 

Joseph,  thinking  to  prevent  Hill's  junction,  had  gained 
Arevalo  by  the  Segovia  road,  and  on  the  8th,  Souham's  scouts 
being  met  with  at  Medina  del  Campo,  the  king,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  quitted  Valencia,  obtained  news  of  the 
army  of  Portugal.  One  hundred  thousand  combatants,  of 
which  above  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  artiller}'-,  were  then  assembled  on  plains, 
over  which,  three  months  before,  Marmont  had  marched  with 
such  confidence  to  his  own  destruction ;  and  Soult,  then 
expelled  from  Andalusia  by  Marmont's  defeat,  was  now,  after 
having  made  half  the  circuit  of  the  Peninsula,  come  to  drive 
into  Portugal  that  very  army  whose  victoiy  had  driven  him 
from  the  south.  AVcllington  had  foieseen,  and  foretold,  that 
the  acquisition  of  Andalusia,  though  politically  impoiiant 
and  useful,  would  prove  injurious  to  himself  at  the  moment. 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  French  had  concentrated  a 
mighty  power,  from  which  it  required  both  skill  and  fortune 
to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  armies  let  loose  by  this 
union  of  all  the  French  troops  kept  aloof,  or,  coming  to  aid, 
were  f^uud  a  burden  rathej-  than  a  help. 
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On  the  7tli  Hill  paHsed  the  Tormos  at  Alba,  and  the  brid^;•) 
there  wa«  miuod ;  tV>r  Welliugtou.  holding  (Jhristoval  and 
l)cing  still  uucortain  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  enemy,  wuij 
desirous  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Tormea  jxinnjuiently  and 
give  his  troops  rejxwo.  His  own  retreat  had  l)oen  of  two 
hundi"Hd  miles  ;  Hill  had  marched  a  jip-eator  distance  ;  Skerrott 
had  come  from  t'adiz ;  the  soldiers  who  besieged  Burgos  had 
been  in  tlie  hold  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  repose  since 
January  ;  all  wore  barefooted,  their  equipmenta  were  spoiled, 
tlie  cavalry  were  weak,  the  hoi-ses  out  of  condition,  and 
discipline  wiis  generally  failing. 

The  excesses  committed  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos  have 
been  touched  upon ;  and  during  the  first  day's  march  from 
the  Tagus  to  Madrid,  five  hundred  of  tho  rear-guard,  chiefly 
of  one  regiment,  finding  tho  inhabit^ints  of  Valdomoro  had 
fled,  plundered  the  hotujes ;  dnmkenness  followed  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
conduct  of  an  army  can  never  be  fairly  judged  by  following 
in  the  wake  of  a  retreat.  Hero  there  was  no  want  of  provi- 
sions, no  hardships  to  exasperate,  yet  tho  author  of  this 
histor)'  counted  on  the  first  day's  march  from  Madrid  seven- 
teen bodies  of  murdered  peasants ;  by  whom  killed,  or  for 
what,  whether  by  English  or  Germans,  by  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese,  whether  in  dispute,  in  robberj-,  or  in  wanton 
villany,  was  unknown  ;  but  their  bodies  woro  in  tho  ditches, 
and  a  shallow  observer  might  thence  have  drawn  most 
foul  and  false  conclusions  against  the  English  general  and 
nation. 

\N'ellington  desired  a  Ijattle.  Christoval  was  strong,  the 
Arapiles  glorious  as  well  as  strong;  and  by  the  bridge  of 
Salamanca  and  the  fords  he  could  concentrate  on  either 
position  on  a  shorter  line  than  tho  French.  Yet  he  pre- 
|)ared  for  retreat,  sending  sick  men  and  stores  to  the  roar, 
ordering  up  small  convoys  of  provisions  on  the  road  to 
Rodrigo,  and  destroying  spare  ammunition.  He  gave  cloth- 
ing, arms  and  accoutrements  to  the  Spanish  troops,  but 
an  hour  aAer  had  tho  mortification  to  hO©  them  selling 
their  o<|uipinents  under  hi.s  own  windows  I  At  this  time, 
indeed,  the  Spaniard-^,  civil  and  niilitniy,  l)ogan  to  evince 
hatred  of  tho  liritish.  Diiily  did  thoy  attempt  or  penietrate 
murder,  and  one  act  of  i>cculiar  atrocity  merits  notice      A 
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horse,  led  by  an  English  soldier,  being  frightened,  backed 
against  a  Spanish  officer  commanding  at  a  gate ;  he  caused 
the  soldier  to  be  dragged  into  his  guard-house  and  there 
bayoneted  him  in  cold  blood,  and  no  redress  could  be  had 
for  this  or  other  crimes,  save  by  counter-violence,  which 
was  not  long  withheld.  A  Spanish  colonel  wliile  wantonly 
stabbing  at  a  rifleman  was  shot  dead  by  the  latter ;  and  a 
British  volunteer  slew  another  officer  at  the  head  of  his 
own  regiment  in  a  sword  fight,  the  troops  of  both  nations 
looking  on,  but  here  there  was  nothing  dishonourable  on 
either  side. 

The  civil  authorities,  not  less  savage,  treated  every  person 
with  intolerable  arrogance.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  remon- 
strating about  his  quarters  with  the  sitting  junta,  they 
ordered  one  of  their  guards  to  kill  him  ;  and  he  would  have 
been  killed,  had  not  Lieut.  Steele  of  the  43r(3,  a  bold  athletic 
person,  felled  the  man  before  he  could  stab,  but  then  both 
had  to  fly.  The  exasperation  caiised  by  these  things  was 
leading  to  serious  mischief,  when  the  enemy's  movements 
gave  another  direction  to  the  rising  passions. 

On  the  10th  Soult  opened  a  concentrated  fire  of  eighteen 
guns  against  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  which,  crown- 
ing a  bare  rocky  knoll  and  hastily  intrenched,  furnished 
scarcely  any  shelter  from  this  tempest;  for  two  hours  the 
garrison  could  only  reply  with  musketry,  but  eventually  it 
was  aided  by  the  fire  of  four  pieces  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river ;  the  post  was  thus  defended  until  dark  -with  such 
vigour  that  the  enemy  would  not  assault.  During  the  night 
the  garrison  was  reinforced,  the  damaged  walls  were  repaired, 
barricades  were  made,  and  in  the  morning  the  enemy  with- 
drew.    This  combat  cost  the  allies  a  hundred  men. 

On  the  11th  the  king  reorganised  his  army.  Uniting 
his  own  troops  with  the  army  of  the  south,  he  placed  the 
whole  under  Soult  and  removed  Souham  to  make  way  for 
Drouet.  Caffarelli  had  before  returned  to  Burgos  witb  his 
divisions  and  guns,  and  what  with  garrisons,  stragglers,  and 
losses,  scarcely  ninety  thousand  combatants  were  on  the 
Tonnes  ;  but  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  nearly  all  were 
veteran  troops,  and  they  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery.  Such  a  mighty  power  could  not  remain  idle, 
the  country  was  exhausted  of  provisions,  the  soldiers  wanted 
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bread,  and  tho  king,  eagor  enough  for  battle,  for  ho  wn.s  of  a 
bravo  spirit  anil  luul  something  of  his  bruLhcr's  greatnciss  ol 
lioul,  Bought  coiinsol  how  lu  deliver  it  with  most  advantage. 

Jourdim  was  for  the  boldest  and  shortest  mode.  lie  sjiid 
Wellington's  position  was  composed  of  three  parts,  namely,  a 
right  wing  at  Alki .  a  centre  at  Calvarizii  Ariba ;  a  left  wing 
at  San  Christovul,  separated  from  the  centre  by  the  Tormes. 
ITiis  line  was  lifteen  miles  long,  tho  Tormes  Wiis  still  ford- 
able  in  many  places  above  Salamiinca,  and  therefore  the 
French  anny  might  ajBsomblo  in  the  night,  pa.ss  tho  river  at 
day-brejik  by  the  fords  between  Villa  Gonzalo  and  Iluerta, 
and  make  a  concentrated  attack  upon  Calvuriza  Ariba,  which 
would  force  on  a  decisive  battle. 

S*^>ult  opposed  this.  He  objected  to  attacking  a  position 
Wellington  knew  so  well,  which  he  might  have  fortified,  and 
where  the  army  must  fight  its  way  even  from  the  fords  to  gain 
room  for  an  order  of  bjittle.  He  proposed  instead,  to  move 
by  the  left  to  certain  fords,  three  in  number,  between  Exe'me 
and  Galisancho,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Alba  do  Tormes. 
P^y  in  themselves  their  banks  were  suited  to  force  a  pa.s- 
sage,  and  by  a  slight  circuit  the  troops  in  march  would 
noi  be  seen  by  the  enemy.  The  army  would  thus  gain  two 
marches,  would  Ikj  placed  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  allies, 
and  would  fight  on  ground  chosen  by  its  o^vn  geneials, 
instead  of  ground  chosen  by  the  enemy ;  or  it  could  force 
an  action  in  a  new  ]«jsition  whence  the  enemy  could  with 
difficulty  retire  in  tho  event  of  di^^aster :  \Vellingtou  must 
then  fight  to  disadvantage,  or  retiie  hastily,  sacrificing  part 
of  his  army  to  save  tho  rest,  and  the  efl'ect,  militarily  and 
p«»litically,  would  be  the  same  as  if  he  was  beaten  by  a  front 
attack. 

.Ii'urdan  obsen-ed,  that  this  was  prudent,  and  might  be 
successful  if  Wellington  accepted  battle;  but  that  general 
could  not  thereby  Ik)  forced  to  fight,  which  was  the  great 
object ;  he  would  have  time  to  retreat  before  the  French 
conld  touch  his  communication  with  l{odrigo,  and  it  was 
■upposcd  by  .Homo  generals  that  he  would  retreat  on  Almeida 
at  once  by  San  Felices  and  Harba  do  ruen-o.* 

Neither  Soult  nor  Jourdan  knew  the  ixjsition  of  the  Ara- 

•  For  thi«  council  of  war,  and  the  opinioni,  I  liAvc  the  prrton&l  authority  u/ 
Uankal  Jourditn. 
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piles  and  the  former,  while  urging  his  plan,  offered  to  yield 
if  the  king  was  so  inclined ;  but  though  Joujdan's  proposi- 
tion was  supported  by  all  the  generals  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  except  Clausel,  who  leaned  to  Soult's  opinion,  the 
last  marshal  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  army,  and  the 
question  was  finally  decided  agreeably  to  his  counsel.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  determine  which  was  right,  for  though  Jour- 
dan's  reasons  were  strong  and  the  result  conformable,  the 
failure  was  only  in  the  execution.  Nevertheless  it  would 
seem,  so  great  an  army  and  so  confident,  for  the  French  sol- 
diers eagerly  demanded  a  battle,  should  have  grappled  in 
the  shortest  way. 

Wellington,  well  acquainted  with  his  ground,  desired  a 
battle  on  either  side  of  the  Tormes.  His  hope  was  indeed 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  that  river  until  the  rains,  ren- 
dering it  unfordable,  should  force  the  French  to  retire 
from  want  of  provisions,  or  engage  him  on  the  position 
of  Christoval :  yet  he  also  courted  a  fight  on  the  Arapiles, 
those  rocky  monuments  of  his  former  victoiy.  He  had 
sixty-eight  thousand  combatants  under  arms,  fifty-two 
tiiousand  of  which,  including  four  thousand  British  cavalry, 
were  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  he  had  nearly  seventy  guns. 
With  this  force  concentrated  upon  the  strong  ridges  of 
Calvariza  Aiiba  and  the  two  Aiapiles,  the  superiority  of 
t^venty  thousand  men  would  scarcely  have  availed  the 
French.* 

Soult's  project  was  adopted,  trestle  bridges  were  made  for 
the  artillery,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  14th  were  thrown, 
while  the  cavalry  and  infantry  passed  by  the  upper  fords ; 
the  army  then  took  a  position  at  Mozarbes,  having  the  road 
from  Alba  to  Tamames  under  the  left  flank.  AYellington  re- 
mained in  Salamanca,  and  when  the  first  report  came  that 
the  enemy  was  over  the  Tormes,  he  made  the  caustic  obser 
vation,  that  he  would  not  recommend  it  to  some  of  them. 
Soon  however  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  reports 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  he  galloped  to  the  Arapiles, 
ascertained  the  direction  of  SouH's  maich,  and  drew  off  the 
second  division,  the  cavalry,  and  some  guns  to  attack  the 
head  of  the  French  column.    The  fourth  division  and  Hamil- 

*   For  the  Duke's  secret  views  here  I  have  his  own  authority. 
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ton'8  rortugucso  romuiucd  ut  Alba  to  prutoot  tliiM  movement; 
the  tliird  Jivuiiou  bccur*.  J  tli©  Arapilett  until  tho  troops  fmm 
Clmstoval  bliould  arrivo ;  and  he  wuh  still  bO  confident  tliat 
the  hulk  of  tlie  troujm  did  not  quit  ('hristoval  tliat  day.  But 
at  Mozaibeti  ho  fuuiid  tho  French  alieudv  tt>o  strong  to  l>e 
BerioUbly  meddled  with,  and  when  under  cover  of  a  cau- 
nouude  which  kept  ofl"  their  cavalry,  he  examined  their 
position,  discovered  that  the  evil  was  without  remedy. 
^^^lerefore  he  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Alba,  leaving  only 
three  hundred  Spaniards  in  the  ca^itle,  with  ordere,  if  the 
anny  retired,  to  save  themselves  as  they  could. 

Ho  still  hoi>ed  the  French  would  give  battle  at  tho  Ara- 
piles,  but  placed  the  first  division  at  Aldea  Tejada  on  tho 
tJunguen  stream,  to  secure  a  passage  iu  ease  Soult  should 
finally  compel  him  to  choose  between  Salamanca  and  IJo- 
drigo.  Meantime  Clausel's  army,  now  under  Drouet,  finding 
the  bridge  of  Alba  brnkeu  and  the  castle  occupied,  also 
crossed  the  Tormes  at  Galisancho,  and  then  Soult,  who  had 
commenced  fortifying  Mozarbes,  extended  his  left  towards 
the  Kodrigo  road  :  yet  slowly,  because  the  giound  was  heavy 
and  crossed  by  the  many  sources  (jf  the  Junguen  and  V'al- 
musa  streams,  which  were  flooded  with  the  rain.  This 
movement  was  like  that  of  Marmont  at  tho  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, but  on  a  wider  circle,  and  an  outward  range  of 
heights,  beyond  a  sudden  attack  and  catastrophe.  Tho 
result  in  each  case  wxs  remarkable.  Marmont  closing  with 
a  hliwrt  quick  turn,  a  falcon  striking  at  an  eagle,  received  a 
bufl'et  that  broke  his  pinions  and  spoiled  his  flight.  Soult,  a 
wary  kite,  sailing  slowly  and  with  a  wide  wheel  to  seize  his 
prey,  loht  it  altogether. 

When  \\  ellington  saw  the  French  cavalry  pointing  to  the 
Kodrigij  road,  he  judged  the  design  was  first  to  establish  n 
fortifie<l  head  of  cantonments  at  Mozarbes,  from  whence  to 
operate  against  the  c<>mmimication  with  Kodngo ;  where- 
fore suddenly  casting  his  anny  into  three  columns  ho  cros.sed 
the  Junguen,  and  coveiing  his  left  flank  with  cavaliy  and 
guns,  defiled  in  onlor  of  Imttle  with  a  wonderful  boldness 
and  facility  at  little  more  than  cannon-shot  fiom  his  enemy. 
Ho  liad  g>od  fortune  however  to  aid;  Tt  there  was  a  thick 
fog  and  a  heavy  rain  which  rendered  the  bye  ways  and  fields 
nearly  impas.<«able  to  the  French  while   he  u.sod   the   high 
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roads  Then  he  took  his  army  in  one  mass  quite  round  the 
French  left,  and  having  gained  the  Valmusa  liver  halted  for 
the  night,  in  rear  of  those  who  had  heen  threatening  him  in 
fi'ont  only  a  few  hours  before  ! 

This  was  truly  a  surprising  exploit,  yet  it  was  not  credit- 
able to  the  generalship  on  either  side.  The  English  com- 
mander, having  suffered  Soult  to  pass  the  Tonnes  and  turn 
his  position,  waited  too  long  on  the  Arapiles,  or  this  dan- 
gerous movement  would  have  been  unnecessary;  and  a 
combination  of  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  want  of  vigour 
on  the  other  side,  rendered  it  possible  and  no  more.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  great  master,  that  the  defect  of  Soult's  mili- 
taiy  genius  was  a  want  of  promptness  to  strike  at  the 
decisive  moment,  and  here  he  was  certainly  slack. 

On  the  16th  the  allies  retired  by  three  roads,  all  of  which 
led,  by  Tamames,  San  Munos,  and  Martin  del  Eio,  to  Eo- 
drigo,  thrt.^ugh  a  forest  penetrable  in  all  directions :  in  the 
evening  they  halted  behind  the  Matilla  river.  This  march 
was  only  of  twelve  miles,  yet  stragglers  were  numerous,  and 
the  soldiers  finding  vast  herds  of  swine  quitted  their  colours 
by  hundreds  to  shoot  them  ;  indeed  such  a  rolling  musketry 
echoed  through  the  forest,  that  Wellington  thought  the 
enemy  was  upon  him.  Every  effort  was  made  to  stop  this 
excess,  and  two  offenders  were  hanged;  still  the  hungry 
men  broke  from  the  columns,  the  property  of  whole  districts 
was  swept  away  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  army  was  in  some 
degi-ee  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  who  were  how- 
ever content  to  glean  the  stragglers,  of  whom  they  captured 
two  thousand :  they  did  not  press  the  rear  until  evening, 
when  their  lancers  fell  on,  but  were  checked  by  the  28th 
Eegiment  and  the  Light  Dragoons. 

During  the  night,  the  light  division  having  the  rear-guard, 
the  cavalry  in  the  front,  for  some  unknown  reason,  filed  off 
by  the  flanks  without  giving  any  intimation  of  the  move- 
ment, and  at  daybreak  as  the  soldiers  of  the  division  were 
rolling  their  blankets  some  strange  horsemen  were  seen 
behind  the  bivouac ;  they  were  taken  for  Spaniards,  until 
their  cautious  movements  and  vivacity  of  gesture  showed 
them  to  be  French.  The  troops  mn  to  arms,  in  good  time, 
for  five  hundred  yards  in  front  the  wood  opened  on  a  large 
plain,  where  eight   thousand   French   horsemen   were   dit*- 
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covered  advancing  in  one  solid  uiaHs,  yet  carolessly,  and 
without  8usix5ctiuj;  the  vicinity  of  the  British.  The  division 
immodiiitely  formed  columns,  two  8(juudron8  of  dragoons 
camo  hiustily  up  from  the  rwir,  and  .lulian  Sanchez'  cavalry 
also  api'Wired  iu  small  pjirties  on  the  right  llank.  This 
checked  the  enemy's  march  while  tne  infantry  lotired,  but 
the  French,  though  fearing  to  close,  sent  many  squadrons  to 
the  right  and  left,  some  of  which  rode  on  the  flanks  near 
enougli  lo  bandy  wit  in  the  Spanish  tongue  with  the  iiiitish 
soldiers,  tuid  very  soon  mischief  was  visible :  the  road  was 
strewed  with  bagg.igo,  tlio  batmen  camo  rimning  in  for  pro- 
tectiuu,  some  wounded,  some  without  anuis,  and  all  breathless 
as  just  escaped  from  a  sui-j)rise. 

The  tliickness  of  the  forest  had  enabled  the  French  horse- 
men to  pass  imporceived  on  the  flanks,  and,  as  opportunity 
offered,  they  galloped  hum  side  to  side,  sweeping  away  the 
biiggaf^  and  sabring  the  ctmductoi"s  and  giiards ;  they  even 
menaced  one  of  the  columns  but  were  checked  by  the  fire  of 
the  artillery.  In  one  of  these  cliarges  General  Paget  was 
carried  oflf,  and  it  might  have  been  Wellington's  fortune,  for 
he  also  was  continually  riding  between  the  columns  and 
without  an  esc<jrt.  The  main  body  of  the  anny  soon  passed 
the  Huebra  river  at  three  places  and  took  post  behind  it; 
but  when  the  light  division  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  table- 
land which  overhung  the  fords,  the  French  cavahy  suddenly 
thickened,  and  the  sharp  whistle  of  musket-bullets  with  the 
splintering  of  branches  gave  notice  that  their  infantry  were 
also  up ;  for  Soult,  hoping  to  forestal  the  allies  at  Tamames, 
had  {iu>hed  a  c<dumn  towards  that  place  from  his  left,  but 
finding  lull's  troops  there  in  jiosition,  turned  short  to  his 
right  in  hopes  to  cut  oft'  the  rear-guard. 

Combat  of  thk  Hukbra. 

The  English  and  German  cavalry,  warned  by  the  mus- 
ketry, crossed  the  furds  in  time,  and  the  light  division 
should  have  fallowed  without  delay  ;  for  the  forest  ended  at 
the  (dgo  of  the  tableland,  and  the  descent  to  the  river,  eight 
hundrei  yard*,  wiis  (piito  open  and  smooth,  the  fords  of  the 
Huebra  deep.  Instead  of  this  General  ('.  Alten  ordeicd  the 
division  to  fonn  squares  !      All  jtersona  were  amazed,  but 
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then  Wellington  happily  came  up  and  caused  the  astonished 
troops  to  glide  oif  to  the  fords.  Four  companies  of  the  43rd 
and  one  of  riflemen,  left  by  him  to  cover  the  passage,  were 
instantly  assailed  on  three  sides  with  a  fire  showing  that  a 
large  force  was  at  hand ;  a  driving  rain  and  mist  prevented 
them  from  seeing  their  adversaries,  they  were  forced  thi'ough 
■^e  wood,  and  tkrown  out  on  the  open  slope,  where  they 
maintained  their  ground  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
swiftly  running  to  the  fords  passed  them  under  a  shaii? 
musketry.  Only  twenty-seven  fell,  for  the  tempest,  heating 
in  the  Frenchmen's  faces,  baffled  their  aim,  and  the  division 
guns,  playing  from  the  low  ground  with  grape,  checked  the 
pursuit:  yet  the  deep  bellow  from  thirty  pieces  of  heavy 
French  artillery  in  reply,  showed  how  critically  timed  was 
the  passage. 

The  banks  of  the  Huebra  were  steep  and  broken,  but 
the  French  infantry  spread  to  the  right  and  left  and  there 
were  several  fords  to  be  guarded ;  the  52nd  and  the  Portu- 
guese defended  those  below;  the  guns,  supported  by  the 
riflemen  and  43rd,  defended  those  above,  and  behind  the 
right  of  the  light  division,  on  higher  groimd,  was  the 
seventh  division.  The  bulk  of  the  aimy  was  massed  on 
the  right  of  this  position,  covering  all  the  roads  leading  to 
Rodrigo. 

One  brisk  attempt  to  force  the  fords  guarded  by  the  52nd 
was  vigorously  repulsed  by  that  regiment,  but  the  skirmish- 
ing, and  the  cannonade,  which  never  slackened,  continued 
until  dark  ;  and  heavily  the  French  guns  played  on  the 
light  and  7th  divisions.  The  former  was  of  necessit)''  held 
near  the  fords  and  in  column,  lest  a  sudden  i-ush  of  cavaliy 
should  caiTy  off  the  division  pieces  from  the  flat  ground,  and 
it  was  plunged  into  at  every  round,  jet  suffered  little  loss, 
because  the  clayey  soil,  saturated  with  rain,  swallowed  the 
shot  and  smothered  the  shells.  But  the  7th  division  was, 
Avith  astonishing  want  of  judgment,  kejit  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
on  open  and  harder  giound,  in  one  hi;ge  mass,  tempting 
havoc  for  hours,  when  a  hundred  yards  in  his  rear  the  rise 
of  the  hill  and  the  thick  forest  Avould  have  entirely  protected 
it,  without  in  any  manner  \veak«iing  the  position !  Nearly 
three  hundred  men  were  thus  lost. 

On    the    ]8th   the   anny  was  to   have  drawn   off  before 
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(Liylight,  and  WoUin^on  was  nneosy,  beoaUKe  the  ITuebra, 
gotxi  for  defence,  wils  yot  difficuk  to  remove  from  at  that 
beaaon,  imumuch  as  the  n^adH,  liollow  >ind  narrow,  led  up 
a  steep  bank  to  tiible  laud,  o|)en.  Hat,  manihy,  and  KcorL-d 
with  water-pnllieB.  Moreover  from  the  ovortiowing  of  one 
Ktream  the  principal  road  was  imj)a86able  at  a  mile  from  the 
position ;  hence  to  get  off  in  time,  vrithout  jostling  and 
without  being  attacked,  require<i  nice  management.  All  the 
baggage  and  storta  had  marched  in  the  night,  with  orders 
not  V)  halt  tintil  they  reached  the  high  lands  near  Kodrigo ; 
but  if  the  preceding  davH  had  produced  some  strange  occur- 
rences, the  18th  was  not  less  fertile  in  them. 

Wellington,  knowing  the  direct  road  was  impassable  from 
the  flood,  had  directed  several  divisions  by  another,  longer 
and  apparently  more  difficult ;  this  seemed  so  extraordinary 
to  Some  generals,  that,  afler  consulting  together,  they 
deemed  him  unfit  to  conduct  the  army,  and  led  their  troo])3 
by  what  appeared  to  them  the  fittest  line  of  retreat !  The 
condemned  commander  had  before  daylight  placed  himself 
on  his  own  road,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
the  leading  division  until  dawn ;  then,  suspecting  something 
of  what  had  happened,  he  galloped  to  the  other  road  and 
found  the  would-l}e  leaders,  stopped  by  that  flood  which  his 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  avoid.  The  insubordination 
and  the  danger  to  the  whole  army  were  alike  glaring ;  yet 
the  practical  rebuke  was  so  severe  and  well  timed,  the 
humiliation  so  complete  and  so  deeply  felt,  that,  with  one 
proud  sarcastic  obsei-\'ation,  indicating  contempt  more  than 
linger,  he  led  back  the  troops  and  drew  off  all  his  forces 
safely.* 

Some  confusion  and  great  danger  still  attended  the  opera- 
tion, for  even  on  the  true  road  one  water-gully  was  so  deep 
that  the  light  division,  covering  the  rear,  could  only  pass  it 
man  by  man  over  a  felled  tree ;  but  St)ult,  unable  to  feed  his 
tr()OpM  a  day  longer,  stopped  on  the  Iliiebra  with  his  main 
body  and  only  sent  some  cavalry  to  Tamames.  Thus  the 
allies  retired  unmcjlested,  yet  whether  from  necessity,  or 
from  negligence  in  the  subordinates,  the  means  of  transport 
were  too  scanty  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded  men,  most 

*  Tb«  deUiU  of  thif  curioui  cvtnt  w«r«  told  to  me  hf  Ute  Duke  of  WollingtuD. 
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of  whom  were  hurt  by  cannon-shot ;  many  were  thus  left 
behind ;  and  as  the  enemy  never  passed  the  Huebra,  those 
miserable  creatures  perished  by  a  horrible  lingering  death. 

The  marshy  plains  over  which  the  army  was  now  march- 
ing exhausted  the  strength  of  the  wearied  soldiers,  thousands 
straggled,  the  depredations  on  the  herds  of  swine  were 
repeated,  and  the  temper  of  the  troops  generally  prognosti- 
cated the  greatest  misfortunes  if  the  retreat  should  be 
continued.  This  was  however  the  last  day  of  trial.  Towards 
evening  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  hills  near  Eodrigo 
furnished  dry  bivouacs  and  fuel,  good  rations  restored  the 
strengtli  and  spirits  of  the  men,  and  next  day  Eodrigo  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  were  occupied  in  tranquillity. 
The  cavalry  was  then  sent  out  to  the  forest,  and  being  aided 
by  Sanchez'  Partida,  brought  in  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  stragglers  who  must  otherwise  have  perished. 

Such  was  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  The  French  gathered 
good  spoil  of  baggage,  but  what  the  exact  loss  of  the  allies  in 
men  was  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  because  no  Spanish 
returns  were  ever  seen.  An  approximation  may  however  be 
easily  made,  and  the  whole  loss  of  the  double  retreat  cannot 
be  set  doAvn  at  less  than  nine  thousand,  including  the  siege 
of  Burgos. 
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.Man  h  to  Vittorw  —  Uattle  of  Vittoria. 

March  to  Vittoria. 

Ih  Eiiglanil,  the  retreat  from  Burgos  produced  anger  aud 
fear :  for  the  public  had  been  taught  to  believe  the  French 
weak  and  dispirited,  and  the  reverses  were  unexpected. 
Lord  Wellesley  justly  attributed  them  to  the  imbecile,  nelfish 
jK)licy  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colleagues,  which  he  cluirac- 
terized  as  having  "  ivAhing  regular  but  confimon."  Lord  \\  el- 
Hngton  alone  supported  the  contest,  for  the  Portuguese  aud 
Spanish  Governments  had  become  absolutely  hostile  to  him, 
and  were  striving  to  make  the  people  of  those  countries  hos- 
tile also.  However,  in  1813,  the  aspect  of  the  war,  not  in  the 
Peninsula  only  but  all  over  the  civilized  world,  was  changed 
by  the  failure  of  Napoleon's  gigantic  expedition  to  Kussia, 
and  the  English  General,  morally  strengthened  by  this  gieat 
event,  and  seeing  time  ripe  for  a  decisive  blow,  successfully 
exerted  all  his  mental  vigour  to  overbear  the  folly  and  vices 
of  the  governments  he  had  to  deal  ^^'ith.  He  renovated  dis- 
cipline, repressed  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  Regency, 
and,  going  to  Cadiz,  obtained  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  para- 
mount militant-  authority,  with  its  assent  to  a  general  com- 
bination all  over  the  Peninsula.  ITio  three  nations  gave  him 
two  hundred  thousand  men  ;  the  Anglo-Portugueso  army 
funiishiug  seventy  thousand,  with  ninety  pieces  of  artillcrv, 
and  sixteen  thousand  Anglo-Sicilians  were  at  Alicant,  His 
flanks  rested  on  the  Biscay  and  Mediterranean  se<is,  on  each 
of  which  floated  British  fleets;  now  cflective  auxiliaries, 
because  the  French  lines  of  retreat  being  close  to  and 
parallel  with  the  coast  ttn  both  sides  of  Spain,  every  port 
abandoned  by  them,  furnished  a  storehouse  to  the  allies,  and 
the  navy  became  a  moveable  base  of  operations. 

To  oppose  him  were  great  armies  on  the  French  side,  yet 
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all  in  confusion.  Napoleon  had  drawn  off  thousands  of  the 
old  soldiers  and  experienced  officers,  to  give  stability  to  the 
new  levies  with  which  he  was  striving  to  restore  his  failing 
fortunes ;  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  thus  occasioned, 
he  directed  the  king  to  concentrate  on  the  northern  line  of 
invasion  and  act,  not  as  the  monarch  of  a  subdued  countr)" 
but  as  the  general  of  an  army  in  the  field,  having  to  contend 
with  an  equal  power.  This  view  demanded  promptness  and 
vigour  to  clear  the  communications  of  insurgents,  judgment 
to  adopt  suitable  positions,  and  one  imperious  command  over 
all  the  generals.  Thus  governed  the  French  soldiers  were 
numerous  enough  to  hope  for  victory  against  greater  num- 
bers than  Wellington  could  employ  against  them  ;  for  though 
reduced  by  drafts,  and  the  secondary  war  of  the  Spaniards 
after  the  retreat  of  Burgos,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  seventy-eight  thousand  were  on  the 
southern  line  of  invasion  and  thirty  thousand  in  hospital,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  with  a  hundred  guns, 
includiiig  a  reserve  at  Bayonne,  were  on  the  northern  line 
of  invasion.  This  was  a  great  power,  of  one  nation,  one 
spirit,  one  discipline,  and  the  emperor  with  comprehensive 
genius  had  explained  how  it  was  to  be  made  available. 
Joseph  could  not  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  great  master's 
instructions,  and  was  unwilling  to  obey.  Quarrelling  with 
his  subordinates,  he  woulr*  be  still  a  king,  lost  time,  made 
false  movements,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  on  the  right  point  and  under  one  head, 
his  troops  were  scattered  over  all  the  north  of  Spain,  under 
generals  who  agreed  in  nothing  but  opposition  to  his  military 
command. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Wellington,  forming  two 
masses,  gave  one  of  forty  thousand  fighting  men  to  General 
Graham,  with  orders  to  penetrate  through  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Tras  os  Montes  to  the  Esla  river,  in  Spain, 
thus  turning  that  line  of  the  Duero  which  Marmont  had  the 
year  before  made  an  iron  barrier.  With  the  other  mass, 
thirty  thousand,  he  designed  to  force  the  Tormes,  pass  the 
Duero,  unite  with  Graham,  augment  his  army  to  ninety 
thousand,  by  calling  down  the  Gallicians  under  Castanos, 
and  then  ranging  the  whole  on  a  new  front  march  all  abreast 
upon  the  scattered  French  and  drive  them  refluent  to  the 
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rrrenees.  A  gram  I  dosigu  and  grandly  executed.  For 
blrong  of  he;irt  and  .strong  nf  hand  his  vetoiuns  marched  to 
the  encounter,  the  glorioK  of  twelve  victories  ])laying  abuut 
their  bayonets,  and  he  their  leader,  so  proudly  confident, 
that  in  crossing  the  stream  which  marks  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand  cried  out 
Adieu  I'or'uffal ! 

How  were  the  French  employed  and  disposed  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  seq>ent  they  had  pursued  only  a 
few  months  before,  slowly  trailing  his  exhausted  length  into 
Portug:d,  had  thiis  cast  his  plough,  and  vriih.  glistening  crest 
and  rattling  scales  was  again  rolling  forward  in  voliuuinous 
strength  ? 

The  king  was  at  Valladolid  with  his  guards,  holding  a 
mock  court  instead  of  a  general's  orderly  room. 

Drouet  with  the  anny  of  the  centre  was  in  maj'ch  from 
Segovia  towards  the  Duero  above  Valladolid. 

General  Leval  who  commanded  ten  thousand  men  at 
Madrid,  was  preparing  to  move  with  a  large  convoy  oi 
pictures  and  other  property  towards  Segovia. 

General  Gazan  with  the  army  of  the  south,  was  moving 
his  troops  in  a  state  of  imcertainty  between  the  U])per 
Tormes  and  the  Duero,  having  an  advanced  division  oi 
lufiintry  and  cavalry  at  Salamanca  under  General  Villatte. 

General  Reille  with  the  army  of  Portugal  was  on  the 
Duero  and  the  Esla. 

The  position  of  the  French  was  therefore  defined  by  the 
three  rivers.  'ITie  Esla  covered  their  nght  wing,  the  Duero 
their  centre,  the  Tonnes  their  left,  and  the  point  of  concen- 
tration was  Valladolid.  But  Leval's  troops  at  Madrid  were 
isolated,  and  thatwa.s  not  all  the  extent  of  the  dissemination. 
r'lansol,  now  commanding  the  army  of  the  north,  was  en- 
gaged in  Navarre  warring  down  the  insurgents,  Foy  as  bis 
lieutenant  was  in  Biscay  with  a  large  detachment,  and  half 
of  Reille's  army  was  on  the  march  to  join  riaiisel.  Add 
many  false  rep^jrts,  false  conjertnres,  and  continued  disputes 
tm  to  the  real  plan  <»f  the  F'nglish  general,  and  the  confu.sion 
of  the  king's  cnmmand  will  l)o  cumprehended. 

On  the  22nd  of  May.  Gniham  l>eing  well  advanced.  Lord 
Wellington  put  his  right  wing  in  motion  towai-ds  the 
TormeH,  and  the  2t*>th  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  heads 
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of  his  colurons  appeared  with  excellent  concert  close  to  that 
river  on  all  the  roads. 

Villatte,  a  good  officer,  banicaded  the  bridge,  sent  his  bag- 
gage to  the  rear,  and  called  in  a  detachment  from  Alba,  yet 
wishing  to  discover  the  real  force  of  his  enemy  waited  on 
the  heights  above  the  ford  of  Santa  Marta  too  long ;  for  the 
ground  enabled  AVellington  to  conceal  his  movements,  and 
Fane's  horsemen  with  six  guns  passed  the  ford  of  Santa 
Marta  in  Villatte's  rear  unseen,  while  Victor  Alten's  cavalry 
removed  the  barricades  on  the  bridge  and  pushed  through 
the  town  to  attack  in  front.  The  French  general  indeed 
gained  the  heights  of  Cabrerizos,  marching  towards  Babila 
Fuente,  before  Fane  got  over  the  river,  but  at  the  defile  of 
Aldea  Lengua  was  overtaken  by  both  columns  of  cavalry, 
and  being  first  battered  by  the  guns  was  charged.  But 
horsemen  are  no  match  for  such  infantry,  whose  courage  and 
discipline  nothing  could  quell.  They  fell  before  the  round 
shot  in  sections,  and  one  himdi-ed  died  in  the  ranks  without 
a  wound  from  intolerable  heat ;  yet  they  beat  off  the  cavalry, 
and  in  the  face  of  thirty  thousand  enemies  made  their  way 
to  Babila  Fuente,  where,  being  joined  by  the  detachment 
from  Alba,  the  whole  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  their 
admiiing  and  applauding  opponents.  Two  hundred  had 
fallen  dead  in  the  ranks,  a  like  number,  unable  to  keep  up, 
were  captm-ed,  and  a  leading  gun  being  overturned  in  the 
defile  retarded  six  others,  all  of  which  were  taken. 

On  the  28th,  having  approached  the  point  on  the  Duero 
where  he  proposed  to  throw  the  bridge  for  communication 
with  Graham's  corps,  Wellington  left  Hill  in  command,  and 
went  off  suddenly  to  the  Esla,  being  rmeasy  for  his  combina- 
tion there.  Passing  the  Duero  at  Miranda,  by  means  of  a 
basket  moving  on  a  rope  stretched  from  I'ock  to  rock,  the 
river  foaming  hundreds  of  feet  below,  he  on  the  30th  reached 
Cai-vajalee. 

Graham  had  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the  rugged 
Tras  OS  Montes,  and  though  the  Gallicians  did  not  fail  here, 
the  combination  was  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
the  Esla.  It  was  to  have  oeen  effected  the  29th,  at  which 
time  the  right  wing,  continuing  its  march  from  the  Tormes, 
could  have  been  near  Zamora  and  tiie  passage  of  the  Duero 
insured :  the  French  would  then  have  been  suiiDrised,  sepa- 
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rated,  and  uvcrtakcn  in  detail ;  now,  though  still  ignorant 
tlmt  u  whole  army  was  on  the  I*>ilii,  they  were  ularmed,  and 
had  planted  tiie  opiHjhito  bank  with  picqiiotM  of  cavidrA-  and 
infantry ;  niorcijver,  the  stream  was  full  and  rapid,  the  banku 
Ktoep,  the  fords  hard  to  find,  difhcult  and  detp,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  allies  on  the  Tonnes  was  known  through 
all  the  cantonments.  Nevertheless  Wellington,  early  on 
the  3l8t,  caused  some  squadrons  of  hussars  with  infantry 
holding  by  their  stirrups,  to  pass  a  ford,  and  Graham  ap- 
proached the  right  bank  with  all  his  forces  ;  a  French  picquet 
was  thus  surprised  by  the  hussars,  the  pontoons  were  imme- 
diately laid,  and  tlie  columns  commenced  crossing,  but 
several  men,  even  of  the  cavalry,  were  drowned. 

On  the  1st  of  Jime  the  rear  was  still  on  the  Esla,  yet  the 
van  entered  Zamora,  the  French  retiring  on  Toro.  Next  day 
their  rear-guard  of  cavalry  being  overtaken  by  the  hussars 
gave  battle,  was  broken,  and  driven  back  on  the  iufantn.- 
with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

Wellington  halted  the  tJrd  to  biing  the  Gallicians  dovm 
on  his  left,  and  to  close  up  his  own  rear,  for  he  thought  the 
French,  who  were  concentrating,  might  give  battle ;  but  he 
had  entirely  mastered  the  line  of  the  Duero,  and  those  who 
understand  war  may  say,  whether  it  was  an  efifort  worthy  of 
the  man  and  his  army.  Some  of  his  columns  had  marched  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  8<jme  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  the  wild  Tras  os  Montes,  through  regions  thought  to  be 
impracticable  even  for  small  corps ;  forty  thousand  men,  in- 
fantry, cavalr\',  artillery,  and  even  pontoons,  all  had  passed, 
and  been  suddenly  placed  as  if  by  a  sufiomatural  power 
tiptm  the  Esla  before  the  enemy  knew  that  they  were  in 
movement. 

ITie  field  waa  now  clear  for  the  shock  of  arms,  but  the 
forces  were  unequally  matched.  Wellington  had  ninety 
thousand  men,  and  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  hand.  Twelve  thons;ind  were  cavalry,  the  British 
and  I'ortugiH'so  wi-re  seventy  thousand  ;  and  this  mass  of 
regulars  was  aiilfd  by  all  the  Tartidus.  Sanchez'  horsemen, 
a  thousand  strong,  were  on  the  right  beyond  the  I>uero , 
Porlior,  liarcena,  Salazar  and  Manzo  on  the  left  between  the 
Upper  Esla  and  the  Canon ;  Saomil  menaced  Avila,  the 
EmjH'ciuado  hovered  aliout  I^eval  ;  and  the  S{VUiLsli  rcsei-v'e 
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of  Andalusia,  having  crossed  the  Tagus  on  the  30th,  drew 
all  the  numerous  small  bands  swarming  around  as  it  ad- 
vanced. On  the  other  hand,  though  the  French  could 
collect  nine  or  ten  thousand  horsemen  and  one  hundred 
guns,  their  infantry  was  less  than  half  the  number  of  the 
allies,  being  only  thirty-five  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of 
Leval.  The  way  to  victory  was  therefore  open,  and  on  the 
4th  Wellington  marched  forward  with  a  conquering  ve- 
hemence, pouring  a  torrent  of  war,  whose  depth  and  violence 
the  king  was  even  now  ignorant  of. 

It  was  thought  Joseph  woiild  fight  on  the  Carion.  But 
though  he  had  then  fifty-five  thousand  fighting  men,  exclu- 
sive of  a  Spanish  division  escorting  the  convoys  and  baggage, 
he  did  not  judge  that  river  a  good  position  and  retired  behind 
the  upper  Pisuerga.  Meanwhile  he  sent  Jourdan  to  examine 
Burgos  castle,  and  expedited  fresh  letters,  having  before 
written  from  Valladolid,  td  Foy,  Sarrut  and  Clausel,  calling 
them  towards  the  plains  of  Burgos,  and  others  to  Suchet, 
directing  him  to  march  upon  Zaragoza :  but  Suchet  was  then 
engaged  in  Catalonia,  Clausel  was  in  Aragon,  Foy  on  the 
coast  of  Guipuscoa,  and  Sarrut  pursuing  Longa  in  the 
Montana. 

Joseph  was  still  unacquainted  with  his  enemy.  Higher 
than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  he  did  not  estimate  his 
force,  and  proposed  to  fight  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Burgos. 
But  more  than  a  hiindred  thousand  men  were  before  and 
around  him ;  for  all  the  Partidas  of  the  Asturias  and  Mon- 
tana were  drawing  together  on  his  right,  Julian  Sanchez  and 
the  Partidas  of  Castile  were  closing  on  his  left,  and  Abispal 
having  passed  the  Gredos  mountains  with  the  Andalusian 
reserve  and  Frere's  cavalrj'  was  in  full  march  for  Valladolid. 
Joseph  was  however  hopeful  to  win  if  he  could  rally  Clau- 
sel's  and  Foy's  divisions  in  time,  and  his  despatches  to  the 
former  were  frequent  and  urgent.  Come  with  the  infantry 
of  the  army  of  Portugal !  Come  with  the  army  of  the  north, 
and  we  shall  drive  the  allies  over  the  Duero  !  Such  was  his 
cry,  but  he  was  not  a  general  to  contend  with  Wellington, 
and  recover  the  initiatory  movement  at  such  a  crisis. 

AVhile  still  on  the  Pisuerga  he  received  Jourdan's  report. 
ITie  castle  of  Burgos  was  untenable,  there  were  no  maga- 
zines  of  provisions,  the   new  works  were    unfinished   and 
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Commanded  tlio  old,  which  were  imable  to  hold  out  a  day. 
Of  ClauKel's  aud  Foy's  divisiuuij  nothing  had  been  heard. 
Thia  intelligenco  wua  decihivo,  aud  ho  resolved  to  retiro 
U'hiud  tho  Kbro.  -Ul  the  French  outposta  in  the  Bureba 
and  Montaua  wcmo  immediately  withdrawn,  and  tho  great 
dop6t  of  Burgo8  wan  evacuated  uj^un  Vittoria,  whicli  was 
thus  encumbered,  with  the  artillery  depot*;  of  Madrid,  \  alla- 
dolid  and  Burgos,  and  with  the  baggage  and  stores  of  many 
armieij  and  many  fugitive  fiamilies ;  and  at  that  moment  also 
arrived,  from  France,  a  convoy  of  treaaure  which  had  long 
waited  fur  encort  at  Bayonne. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war  flowed  onwards  with  terrible 
power,  llio  allies  having  crossed  tho  Canon  the  7th,  Joseph 
retired  to  Burgos  with  his  left  wing,  composed  of  the  armies 
of  the  south  and  centre,  while  Keille's  army,  forming  the 
right  %ving,  moved  by  Castro  Xerez,  Wellington  followed 
hard ;  conducting  his  operations  continually  on  the  same 
principle,  he  pushed  his  left  ^ving  and  the  Gallicians  along 
bye-roads,  and  passed  the  upper  Pisuerga  on  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th.  Having  thus  turned  the  line  of  tho  Pisuerga 
entirely,  and  outflanked  Reille,  he  made  a  short  journey  the 
11th,  and  on  the  12th  halted  his  left  wing  to  arrange  the 
bupjilies;  yet  he  still  pushed  forward  the  right  wing,  re- 
solved to  make  the  French  yield  the  castle  of  Burgos  or 
fight  for  possession. 

Keille,  who  had  regained  the  great  road  to  Burgos  the 
9th,  waa  now  strongly  posted  behind  the  Hormaza  stream, 
barring  tho  way  to  Burgos  ;  the  other  armies  were  in 
re«er\-e  behind  Estepar.  In  this  situation  they  had  been 
for  three  days,  cheere<i  by  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  vic- 
tory  at  Bautzen,  and  the  consequent  armistice ;  but  on  the 
12th,  Wellington's  columns  camo  up,  and  tho  light  division, 
preceded  by  the  hussars  and  dragoons,  turned  Iveille's  right, 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  attacked  the  whole  range  of 
heights  to  f]«tepar.  Keille,  finding  horsemen  acting  behind 
hia  right  flank  while  his  front  was  strongly  menaced,  uiatle 
for  tlie  bridge  of  Baniol  under  tlie  fire  of  (Jardiner's  horse- 
artillerj',  Insing  some  prisoners  and  a  gun ;  an  effort  was 
made  to  out  him  off  from  the  bridge,  but  he  bore  the  ar- 
tillory  fire  without  shrinking,  and,  evading  a  serious  attack, 
paMed  the  Arlanzan  with  a  lotis  of  uuly  thirty  men  killed 
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The  three  French  armies  being  then  covered  by  the  Urbel 
and  Arlanzan  rivers  cotild  not  be  easily  attacked,  all  the 
stores  of  Burgos  were  removed,  and  in  the  night  the  king, 
having  mined  the  castle,  retreated  along  the  high  road  to 
Pancorbo,  into  which  he  threw  a  garrison.  Everything  was 
done  confusedly.  The  mines  under  the  castle  exploded 
outwardly  at  the  moment  a  column  of  infantry  was  defiliug 
beneath,  several  streets  were  laid  in  ruins,  thousands  of 
shells  and  other  combustibles  were  driven  upwards  with  a 
horrible  crash,  the  hills  rocked  above  the  devoted  column, 
and  a  shower  of  iron,  timber,  and  stony  fragments  falling  on 
it,  in  an  instant  destroyed  more  than  three  hundred  men ! 
Fewer  deaths  might  have  sufficed  to  determine  the  crisis  of 
a  great  battle !  Such  and  so  fearful  is  the  consequence  of 
error,  so  tenible  the  responsibility  of  a  general ! 

Wisely  did  Napoleon  speak  when  he  told  Joseph,  if  he 
would  command  he  must  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
business,  labouring  day  and  night,  thinking  of  nothing  else. 
Here  was  a  noble  army  driven  like  sheep  before  prowling 
wolves,  yet  in  every  action  the  inferior  generals  had  been 
prompt  and  skilful,  the  soldiers  brave,  ready  and  daring, 
and  in  a  country  very  favourable  for  defence ;  but  the  mind 
of  a  great  commander  was  wanting,  and  the  Esla,  the 
Tonnes,  the  Duero,  the  Canon,  the  Pisuerga,  the  Arlanzan, 
seemed  to  be  dried  up,  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the  deep 
ravines  to  be  levelled.  Clausel's  strong  positions,  Dubre- 
ton's  thundering  castle,  all  disappeared  like  a  dream,  and 
•  sixty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  willing  to  fight,  were  hur- 
ried with  all  the  confusion  of  defeat  across  the  Ebro :  nor 
was  that  barrier  found  of  more  avail  to  mitigate  the  rushing 
violence  of  their  formidable  adversary. 

Joseph,  having  placed  the  defile  and  fort  of  Pancorbo 
between  him  and  his  enemy,  thought  he  could  safely  await 
his  reinforcements,  and  extended  his  wings  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence.  Hence  on  the  16th  Drouet  marched  to  Aro  on 
the  left,  while  Gazan  held  the  centre,  having  a  strong 
advanced  guard  beyond  Pancorbo ;  for  as  the  king's  hope 
was  to  retake  the  offensive,  he  retained  the  power  of  issuing 
beyond  the  defiles,  and  his  scouting  parties  wore  pushed 
lorward  on  all  sides.  The  rest  of  the  anay  was  cantoned 
by   divisions   in   rear,   and  Reille,  from  behind  tlie   Ebro 
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Wiv*  to  watch  the  road  to  Bilbao,  beini;  there  joined  by- 
bar  rut. 

While  these  movomenta  were  in  proj^Hs,  all  the  incum- 
brances of  the  armies  wore  uHsembled  in  the  buhin  of  Vit- 
toria,  and  many  hmall  gurrisons  of  the  army  of  the  north 
came  in  ;  for  Cluui>«l,  having  received  the  king's  first  letter 
on  the  lath  of  June,  had  gathered  his  scattered  columns  to 
rejoin  by  the  way  of  LogroDv^,  yet  his  garrisons  were  many, 
and  ho  could  only  concentrate  fourteen  thousand  men.  The 
king  wai>  nevertheleus  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  front, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  retaking  the  oflensive  when  all  his 
forces  came  in. 

His  dream  was  short-lived.  On  the  i;5th,  while  the 
explosion  at  Burgos  was  still  ringing  in  the  hills,  Wellington 
was  marching  by  his  left  Upwards  the  countiy  about  the 
sources  of  the  Ebro.  This  great  movement,  masked  by  the 
cavalrj'  and  the  Spanish  irregiUars  who  infested  the  rear  of 
the  French,  suddenly  placed  the  army  between  the  sources 
of  the  Ebro  and  the  great  mountains  of  RejTiosa ;  this  cut 
the  French  entirely  olV  from  the  sea-coast,  and  all  the  ports, 
except  Sautona  and  Bilbao,  were  immediately  evacuated. 
Santona  was  then  invested  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  English 
ships  entered  Sant  Andero,  where  a  depot  and  hospital  sta- 
tion was  established ;  the  connection  of  the  army  with 
Portugal  was  thus  severed :  she  was  cast  off  as  a  heavy 
tender  is  cast  from  its  towing-rope,  and  all  the  British 
military  establishments  were  transferred  by  sea  to  the  coast 
of  Biscay. 

The  Englihh  general  had  now  to  choose  between  a  march 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  to  seek  a  battle  ;  or  to 
I'laco  the  army  on  the  great  communication  with  France, 
wliilo  the  fleet,  keeping  pace,  furnished  fresh  depots  at 
Bilbao  and  other  ports.  The  first  was  an  uncertain  opera- 
tion, because  of  the  many  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles 
which  were  to  be  passed ;  the  second  was  secure  even  if  the 
first  should  fail ;  but  both  were  compatible  to  a  certain 
])oint ;  for  to  gain  the  great  road  leading;  from  BurguH  to 
Bilbao,  was  a  good  step  for  either,  and,  failing  of  that,  there 
was  a  road  leading  by  Valmaceda  to  Bilbao  in  reserve. 
Wherefore  with  an  eaj:;le*s  sweep  Wellington  brought  his  left 
wing  round,  and  jKiured  his  numerous  columns  through  all 
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the  deep  narrow  7alleys  and  ragged  defiles  towards  the  great 
road  of  Bilbao.  At  Medina  de  Pomar,  a  central  point,  he 
left  the  sixth  di^-lsion  to  guard  his  stores  and  supplies,  but 
the  march  of  the  other  divisions  was  unmitigated;  neither 
the  winter  gullies,  nor  the  ravines,  nor  the  precipitous  passes 
amongst  the  rocks,  retarded  the  march  even  of  the  artillery ; 
where  horses  could  not  draw  men  hauled,  when  the  wheels 
would  not  roll  the  guns  were  let  down  or  lifted  up  with 
ropes ;  and  strongly  did  the  rough  veteran  infantry  work 
theii-  way  through  those  wild  and  beautiful  regions :  '  six 
days  they  toiled  unceasingly ;  on  the  seventh,  swelled  by 
Longa's  Spaniards,  and  all  the  smaller  bands  which  came 
trickling  from  the  mountains,  they  burst  like  raging 
streams  from  every  defile  and  went  foaming  into  the  basin 
of  Vittoria. 

During  this  movement  many  reports  reached  the  French, 
some  absurdly  exaggerated,  as  that  Wellington  had  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men,  yet  all  indicating  the 
true  direction  of  his  march ;  and  as  early  as  the  15th, 
Jourdan,  warning  Joseph  that  the  allies  would  turn  his 
right,  pressed  him  to  place  Keille  at  Valmaceda  and  close 
the  other  armies  towards  the  same  quarter.  Joseph  yielded 
so  far,  that  Reille  was  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Osma  and 
gain  Yalmaceda  by  Orduna  if  it  was  still  possible ;  if  not 
he  was  to  descend  rapidly  upon  Bilbao,  and  rally  Foy's  divi- 
sion and  the  garrisons  of  Biscay  upon  his  army  :  but  no 
general  decided  dispositions  were  made. 

Eeille  called  in  Maucune  from  Frias,  and  having  fears  for 
his  safety  gave  him  a  choice  between  a  direct  road  across  the 
hills,  or  the  cii'cuitous  route  of  Puente  Lara.  Maucune 
started  late  in  the  night  of  the  17th  by  the  direct  road  ;  and 
meanwhile  Eeille  having  reached  Osma  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  found  a  strong  English  column  issuing  from  the 
defiles  in  his  front,  and  in  possession  of  the  high  road  to 
Orduiia.  This  was  Graham.  He  had  three  divisions  and  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  French  general,  who 
had  eight  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen  guns,  engaged  him 
with  a  sharp  skirmish  and  cannonade,  wherein  fifty  men  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  above  a  hundred  on  that  of  the 
eneiu}- ;  but  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  Maucune  had  not  anived, 
and  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  left  of  the  French,  the 
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t»ouud  (tf  a  buttlo  urObO  and  houmed  tu  tulvauce  akug  tho 
valley  uf  Buvudu  in  ruar  of  O.siua.  Koillc,  bUHpectiug  iliu 
truth,  iustJUitly  ictirud  ligUtiug  towurtLs  Plupejo,  where  the 
luuuthi)  of  tlif  two  valloyj*  opeued  on  each  other,  and  then 
Huddouly,  from  that  of  Bovoda  Maucuuo'b  tioops  iiushed 
forth,  begrimed  with  du*it  and  powder,  breathless  and 
broken. 

That  genoiul  had,  as  before  said,  maiched  over  tho  Ara<,ena 
ridge  instead  of  going  by  tho  Puenle  Lara,  and  his  leading 
brigade,  afler  cloiiring  tho  detiles,  hultod  near  the  village  ot 
San  Millau  in  the  valley  of  Bovuda,  without  planting  picquets  ; 
Le  wad  there  awaiting  his  other  brigade  and  tho  baggage, 
when  suddenly  the  light  division,  moving  on  a  line  parallel 
with  Graham's  march,  appeai'ed  on  some  rising  ground  in 
front.  The  surjjriso  was  equal  on  both  sides,  but  the  British 
rideuion  instantly  da-shud  down  the  hill  with  loml  erics  and 
a  bickering  fire,  the  o'Jud  followed  in  support,  and  the  French 
retreated  lighting  as  tliey  best  could.  The  rest  of  the 
English  regiments  remained  iii  reserve,  thinking  all  their 
enemies  before  them,  but  then  the  second  French  brigade, 
followed  by  the  baggage,  came  hastily  out  from  a  naiTow 
cleft  in  some  perpendicular  rocks  on  their  right  hand,  and  a 
Confused  action  ensued.  For  the  resene  scrambled  ovei 
rough  intervening  grtiund  to  attack  this  new  foe,  who  made 
for  a  hill  a  little  way  in  front,  and  then  the  o2nd,  whose 
rear  was  thus  menaced,  (quitting  their  first  enemies,  wheeled 
round  and  nuining  full  speed  up  the  hill  met  them  on  the 
summit;  so  pressed,  the  French  cost  oS  their  packs,  and  half 
flying,  half  fighting,  escaped  along  the  side  of  tho  mountains, 
while  their  first  brigade,  still  reti-eating  on  the  road  towards 
tispejo.  were  pursued  by  tho  riflemen.  Meanwhile  the 
binupter  animals,  sadly  atfrighted,  run  about  the  rocks  with 
a  Wonderful  clamour;  and  ihough  the  escoit,  huddled  ti  ge- 
ther,  fought  de.sperately,  all  the  baggage  became  the  spoil  of 
the  victors,  and  four  hundred  of  tho  French  fell  or  were 
taken:  the  re&t  wiili  unyielding  resolution  and  activity 
Mcaped,  though  pursued  through  tho  mountains  by  sume 
Spanish  inf;^ulars  ;  Keillo  then  retreated  behind  >";ilinas  de 
Anara. 

Neither  Jioille  nor  the  few  jtrisoners  he  had  made  could 
ttaH>iuit   fur   Qioro   than  six  Anglo-Portu^ioso   divihious  at 
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tliese  defiles ;  hence,  as  no  enemy  had  been  felt  on  the  great 
road  from  Burgos,  the  king  jiidged  that  Hill  was  marching 
with  the  others  bj'  Valmaceda  into  Gnipnscoa,  to  menace  the 
great  communication  with  France.  It  was  however  clear 
that  six  divisions  were  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  French 
position,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  wherefore  Gazan  and 
D'Erlon  marched  in  the  night  to  unite  behind  the  Zadora 
river,  up  the  left  bank  of  which  ihej  had  to  file  into  the 
basin  of  Vittoria.  But  their  way  was  through  the  pass  of 
Puebla  de  Arganzau,  two  miles  long,  and  so  naiTow  as 
scarcely  to  furnish  room  for  the  great  road:  wherefore  to 
cover  the  movement,  Eeille  fell  back  during  the  night  to 
Subijana  Morillas  on  the  Bayas  river.  His  orders  were  to 
dispute  the  gi-ound  vigorously,  for  by  that  route  Wellington 
could  enter  the  basin  before  the  others  could  thread  the  pass 
of  Puebla ;  or  he  might  send  a  corps  from  Frias,  to  attack 
the  king  on  the  Miranda  side  in  rear  Mobile  his  front  was 
engaged  in  the  defi.le.  One  of  these  things  the  English 
general  should  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  but  the 
troops  had  made  long  marches  on  the  18th,  and  it  was  dark 
before  the  fom-th  division  reached  Espejo:  D'Erlon  and 
Gazan,  therefore,  without  difficulty  passed  the  defile,  and 
the  head  of  their  column  appeared  on  the  other  side  just  as 
the  allies  drove  Eeille  back  from  the  Bayas. 

'Wellington  had  reached  that  river  before  mid-day  the 
19th,  and,  if  he  could  have  forced  it  at  once,  the  other  two 
armies,  then  in  the  defile,  would  have  been  cut  off;  Eeille 
was  however  well  posted,  his  front  covered  by  the  stream, 
his  right  by  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Morillas,  which  was 
occupied  as  a  bridge-head ;  his  left  was  secured  by  rugged 
heights,  and  it  was  onl}'  by  a  combat  in  which  eighty  French 
fell  that  he  was  forced  beyond  the  Zadora ;  but  the  other 
armies  had  then  passed  the  defile,  the  crisis  was  over,  and 
the  allies  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Bayas.  The  king  now 
heard  of  Clausel  at  Logroiio,  and  called  him  to  Vittoria  ;  he 
also  directed  Foy,  then  in  march  for  Bilbao,  to  rally  the 
garrisons  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  and  join  him  on  the 
Zadora.     These  orders  were  received  too  late. 

The  basin  into  which  the  king  had  thus  poured  all  his 
troops,  his  pares,  convoys  and  incumbrances,  was  eight 
miles  broad  by  ten  long,  Vittoria  being  at  the  further  end 
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'ITie  Ziulura,  narrow  and  with  nigged  banks,  after  passing 
that  towTi,  HowB  tliiotigh  tlie  riiebla  defile  towards  the 
Ebro,  dividing  thr  b.isin  anequally,— the  largest  portion 
boinj^  on  the  left  bank.  A  traveller,  coming  from  the  Ebro 
by  the  royal  Madrid  road,  would  enter  the  basin  by  the 
ruebla  defile,  breaking  through  a  rough  mountain  ridge. 
On  emerging  from  the  jmss,  at  tlie  di.stance  of  six  mileh;  on 
the  left  he  wuuld  see  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Murillas, 
fiicing  the  opening  into  the  basin  which  Keille  had  dt-fcnded 
on  the  Hayaa.  The  spires  of  Vittoria  would  api>ear  eight 
miles  in  front,  and  radiating  from  that  town,  the  road  to 
Logrouo  would  be  on  his  right  hand ;  that  to  Bilbao  by 
ifttrjia  on  the  left  hand,  crosssing  the  Zadora  at  a  bridge  near 
the  vilhige  of  iVriaga.  Further  on,  the  road  to  Estella  and 
raiuj>eluna  would  be  Feeii  on  the  right,  the  road  to  Durango 
on  tlie  led,  and  between  them  the  royal  causeway  leading 
over  the  great  Arlaban  ridge  by  the  defiles  of  tjalinas.  Of 
all  these  roads,  though  some  were  practicable  for  guns,  esjie- 
cially  that  to  Pampeluna,  the  royal  causeway  alone  could 
buffice  for  such  an  incumbered  army ;  and  as  the  allies  were 
behind  the  ridge,  bounding  the  basin  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Zadora,  and  parallel  to  the  causeway,  they  could  by 
prolonging  their  left  cut  off  that  route. 

Joseph,  feeling  this  danger,  thought  to  march  by  Salinas 
to  Durango,  tliere  to  meet  Foy's  troops  and  the  garrisons  oi 
Guipuscoa  and  Biscay;  but  in  the  rough  country,  neithei 
his  artillery  nor  his  cavalrj*,  on  which  he  greatly  depended, 
though  the  cavaliy  and  artillery  »if  the  allies  were  scarcely 
less  powerful,  could  act  or  subsist,  and  he  must  have  sent 
tliem  into  France :  moreover,  if  pressed  by  ^\'ellington  in 
that  mountainoiis  region,  so  favourable  for  irregulars,  he 
could  not  long  remain  in  Spain.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
retire  to  Pampeluna  and  bring  Suchet's  army  up  to  Zara- 
guzu ;  but  Joseph  desired  to  keep  open  the  gieat  communi- 
cation with  France ;  for  though  the  Pampeluna  ri>ad  was 
practicable  to  wheels,  it  required  something  mure  for  the 
enormous  mass  of  guns  and  carriages  of  all  kinds  now  heaped 
around  Vittoria. 

One  large  convoy  had  marched  the  lOth,  and  the  fighting 
men  in  fnjnt  were  thus  diminished,  while  the  jilain  was  still 
covered  with  artiJler)*  j)aixs  and  equiiuiges,  and  the  king. 
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mfina  of  purpose,  continued  to  waste  time  in  vain  conjec- 
txtres  about  his  adversary's  movements.  And  on  the  21st,  at 
thi-e©  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Maucune's  division,  more  than 
three  thousand  good  soldiers,  also  marched  with  a  second 
convoy.     The  king  then  adopted  a  new  line  of  battle. 

lieille,  reinforced  by  a  Franco-Spanish  brigade  of  infantry 
and  Digeon's  dragoons,  took  the  extreme  right  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Zadora,  ^^'here  the  Bilbao  and  Durango  roads 
crossed  it  by  the  bridges  of  Gamara  Mayor  and  Ariaga.  The 
centre,  under  Gazan  and  Drouet,  was  distant  six  or  eight 
miles  from  Gamara,  lining  the  Zadora  also ;  but  on  another 
front,  for  the  stream,  turning  suddenly  to  the  left  round  the 
heights  of  Margarita,  descended  thence  to  the  Puebla  defile 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  its  previous  course.  There  co- 
vered by  the  river,  on  an  easy  open  range  of  heights,  Gazan's 
right  was  extended  from  an  isolated  hill  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Margarita  to  the  royal  road ;  his  centre  Avas  astride 
of  the  royal  road  in  front  of  the  village  of  Arinez ;  his  left 
occvipied  i-ugged  ground  behind  Subijana  de  Alava,  facing 
the  Puebla  defile,  and  a  brigade  under  Maransin  was  on  the 
Puebla  ridge  beyond  the  defile.  Drouet  was  in  second  line ; 
the  mass  of  cavalry,  many  guns,  and  the  king's  guards 
formed  a  reserve  behind  the  centre  about  the  village  of 
Gomecha,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artilleiy  were  pushed  in  front, 
pointing  to  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes,  Villodas, 
and  Nanclares. 

ATTiile  the  king  was  making  conjectures,  "Wellington  had 
made  a  new  disposition  of  his  forces ;  for  thinking  Joseph 
woiild  not  fight  on  the  Zadora,  he  sent  Girou  with  the 
Gallicians  on  the  19th  to  seize  Orduiia ;  Graham  was  to  have 
followed  him,  but  finally  penetrated  through  difficult  moun- 
tain ways  toMurguia,  tnus  cutting  the  enemy  oif  from  Bilbao 
and  menacing  his  communications  with  France.  The  army 
had  been  so  scattered  by  the  previous  marches  that  Welling- 
ton halted  on  the  20th  to  rally  the  columns,  and  took  that 
opportunity  to  examine  the  French  position,  where,  coutraiy 
to  his  expectation,  they  seemed  resolved  to  fight,  wherefore 
he  gave  Giaham  fresh  orders  and  hastily  lecalled  Giron  from 
Orduna.  The  long-expected  battle  was  then  at  hand,  and  on 
neither  side  were  the  numbers  and  courage  of  the  troops  of 
mean  account.  The  sixth  division,  six  thousand  fiv3  hundred 
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«trong,  bad  Wen  left  al  Me<lina  de  Poinar,  and  hcnco  onlv 
sixty  thou-^aud  Angli)-r«>rtugue}*e  HiiVtn-s  and  l>8youet3,  with 
ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  were  actnally  in  the  field ;  b\it  the 
Spanish  auxiliaries  raised  tLe  numbers  to  eighty  thousand 
combatants.  The  regular  niuster-rull  of  the  French  waw  lost 
with  tlie  biittle,  yet  a  careful  apjiroximate  reckoning  gives 
about  sixty  thi<u.sandKabre.s  and  bayonets,  and  in  number  and 
size  of  gun.H  they  had  the  advantage :  but  their  position  wa.s 
visibly  defective. 

Their  best  line  of  retreat  was  on  the  prolongation  of 
Heille's  right,  at  Gamara  Mayor ;  yet  he  was  too  distant  to 
Im?  Hupjwrted  by  the  main  body,  and  therefore  the  safety  of 
tJio  latter  depended  on  his  good  fighting.  Many  thousand 
.airiuges  and  other  impediments  weie  heaped  about  \  ittoria. 
Mocking  all  the  roads  and  disordering  the  artillery  pares ; 
and  on  the  extreme  left,  Maranbin's  brigade,  occupying  the 
I'uebla  ridge,  was  isolated  and  too  weak  to  hold  its  ground. 
The  centre  wa.s  indeed  on  an  easy  range  of  hills,  its  front 
I'lxin.  with  a  slope  to  the  river,  and  powerful  batteries  bore 
on  all  the  bridges ;  nf'vertheless,  many  of  the  guns  being 
advanced  in  the  loop  of  the  Zadora,  were  exposed  to  musket- 
ehot  fi-om  a  wood  on  the  right  bank. 

.Seven  bridges  were  within  the  scheme  of  operations,  yet 
n>^)ne  wore  broken  or  retrenched.  ITio  bridge  of  La  rucbla, 
facing  the  French  left,  wa.s  beyond  the  defile:  that  of  Xan- 
clare".  facing  Subijana  do  Alava,  was  at  the  Frcncli  end  of 
the  defile ;  three  bridges  around  the  deep  loop  uf  the  river 
opened  upon  the  right  uf  the  French  centre,  that  of  Mendoza 
being  highest  up  the  stream,  Vellodas  lowest  down,  Tres 
lMiente«  in  the  centre :  the  bridges  of  Gamara  Jlayor  and 
Ariaga  were,  an  alrea«iy  sjiid,  guarded  by  Kcille. 

\Sellingt«jn  projected  three  distinct  battles.  Graham, 
moving  by  the  Billxio  road,  was  to  force  a  jias.eage  with 
twenty  thou.-^nd  men  against  Keille,  and  Giron's  Gallicians 
were  called  up  to  his  Hnii]>ort;  the  design  being  to  shut  up 
the  French  centre  and  left  between  tlie  Zadora  and  the  Tti- 
ebla  mountain.  Hill,  having  Morillo's  Sjaniards.  SvlvieraV 
Portuguese  and  the  second  liritish  division,  with  <"ivalrv  and 
g;uDfi.  in  all  twenty  thousand  men,  was  to  force  the  passage 
of  tlie  Za<b)ia  river  beyoml  the  Piiebia  defile,  assailin'^ 
^^aImn8in  there  ^^-ith  his  right,  while  his  left,  threading  the 
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pass  to  enter  the  basin  on  that  side,  turned  and  menaced  the 
French  left  and  secured  the  bridge  of  Nanclares. 

In  the  centre  battle,  the  third,  fourth,  seventh  and  light 
divisions  of  infantiy,  the  gi-eat  mass  of  artillery,  the  heavy 
cavalry  and  Portuguese  horsemen,  in  all  thirty  thousand 
combatants,  were  led  by  \Vellington  in  person.  Being  en- 
camped along  the  Bayas,  these  bodies  had  only  to  march 
over  the  ridge  which  bounded  the  basin  of  Vittoria  on  that 
side,  and  come  do\vn  to  their  respective  points  on  the 
Zadora,  namely,  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentcs, 
Villodas  and  Nanclares;  but  the  country  was  so  nigged 
exact  concert  could  not  be  maintained,  and  each  general  of 
division  was  left  in  some  degi'ee  master  of  his  own  move- 
ments. 

Battle  of  Vittoria. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st,  the  weather  being  rainy  ^vith  a 
thick  vapour,  the  troops  moved  from  the  Bayas,  crossed  the 
ridge  and  slowly  approached  the  Zadora,  while  Hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  commenced  the  passage  of  that  river 
beyond  the  defile  of  Puebla.  On  his  side  Morillo's  Spaniards 
led,  and  their  first  brigade  assailed  the  mountain  to  the  right 
of  the  gi'eat  road ;  but  the  ascent  proved  so  steep  the  soldiers 
appeared  to  climb  rather  than  walk  up,  and  the  second 
brigade,  which  was  to  connect  the  first  with  the  British 
troops  below,  ascended  only  half-way.  Little  opposition 
was  made  until  the  first  brigade  was  near  the  summit,  when 
skirmishing  commenced  and  Morillo  was  wounded ;  his 
second  brigade  then  joined  him,  and  the  French,  feeling 
the  importance  of  the  height,  reinforced  Maransin.  Hill 
soon  succoured  Morillo  with  the  71st  regiment  and  a  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry,  both  under  Colonel  Cadogan,  yet  the 
fight  was  doubtful ;  for  though  the  British  won  the  summit 
and  gained  gi'oimd  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  Cadogan 
fell,  and  Gazan  having  sent  Villatte's  division  to  aid  Maran- 
sin, the  French  fought  so  strongly  that  the  allies  could 
scarcely  hold  their  ground.  Hill  sent  more  trciops,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  coi"ps  passed  the  Zadora,  threaded 
the  Puebla  defile,  and  fiercely  issuing  forth  on  the  other 
side    won    the   village    of  Subijana   de    Alava   in   front   of 
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unzan's  line,  aiiJ  then  connecting  his  right  witli  tlie  troops 
on  the  muuutiun,  maintained  that  forward  {Kjsition,  despite 
of  the  enemy's  clTurta,  until  the  centre  battlo  was  begun  on 
his  left. 

Mciinwhilo  Wellington,  keeping  all  his  cavalry  in  uj;i.->s  aa 
a  resei-ve,  placed  the  fourth  divihiun  opposite  the  bridge  of 
Nanclares,  the  light  division  at  the  bridge  of  Villoda.s,  b<.)th 
being  covered  by  rugged  ground  and  woods,  and  the  light 
division  so  close  to  the  water,  that  the  skirmishers  could 
have  killed  the  French  gimners  in  the  loop  of  the  river. 
The  weather  had  now  cleared  up,  and  then  Hill's  battle 
was  prolonged  by  tho  riflemen  of  the  light  division,  with  a 
biting  fire  on  the  enemy's  skirmishers ;  but  no  serious  effort 
was  made,  because  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  meeting 
with  rough  ground,  had  not  reached  their  point  of  attack, 
and  it  would  have  been  imjmident  to  push  the  fourth 
division  and  cavalrv'  over  the  bridge  of  Xanclares,  with  the 
Tuebla  defile  in  their  rear,  before  the  other  divisions  were 
ready. 

While  thus  waiting,  a  Spanish  peasant  told  Wellington  the 
bridge  of  Tres  I'uentes  on  the  left  of  the  light  division  was 
unguarded,  and  offered  to  lead  the  troops  over  it.  General 
Kempt's  brigade  was  on  the  instant  directed  towards  that 
quarter,  and  being  concealed  by  some  rocks,  pas.sed  the 
narrow  bridge  at  a  running  pace,  mounted  a  steep  rise  tf 
gri.und  and  halted  close  under  the  crest,  being  then  actually 
behind  the  king's  advanced  posts,  and  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  his  line  of  battle.  Some  French  cavalry  approached, 
and  two  round  shots  were  fired  by  tho  enemy,  one  of  which 
killed  tho  poor  peasiint  to  whose  courage  and  intelligenco 
the  allies  were  so  much  indebted,  but  no  movement  of  atta<  k 
was  made,  and  Kempt  called  tlio  15th  Hussars  over  tho 
river :  they  came  at  a  gallop,  crossing  tho  narrow  bridge 
one  by  one,  horseman  after  horseman,  and  still  tho  French 
remained  torpid,  showing  an  army  but  no  general. 

It  WHS  now  one  o'clock.  Hill's  assault  on  the  village  of 
Subijana  was  entirely  developwjd,  ond  a  curling  smoke,  faintly 
seen  far  up  thf  /-idoni  on  tho  extreme  left,  and  followed  by 
the  s«jun«l  of  distant  guns,  told  that  (indium's  attack  had  also 
commenced,  'llien  the  king,  finding  both  flanks  in  danger, 
caused  his  reserve    to   file    off  towards   Vitt.  v'.n    and  gave 
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Gazan  oiders  to  retire  by  successive  masses ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  were  seen  moving 
rapidly  down  to  the  bridge  of  Mendoza,  whereupon  Gazan's 
artillery  opened,  a  body  of  his  cavalry  drew  near  tlie  bridge, 
and  the  French  light  troops,  very  strong  there,  commenced 
a  vigorous  musketry.  Some  British  guns  replied  to  the 
French  cannon  from  the  opposite  banJc,  and  the  value  of 
Kempt's  foi'ward  position  was  instantly  made  manifest ;  for 
Andrew  Barnard,  springing  foi'ward,  led  the  riflemen  of  the 
light  division  in  the  most  daring  manner  between  iiie  French 
cavalry  and  the  river,  taking  their  light  troops  and  gunners 
in  flank,  and  engaging  them  so  closely  that  the  English 
artilleiymen,  thinking  his  dark-clothed  troops  enemies, 
played  on  both  alike. 

This  singular  attack  enabled  a  brigade  of  the  third  division 
to  pass  the  bridge  of  Mendoza  without  opposition,  while  the 
other  brigade  forded  the  river  higher  up,  followed  by  the 
seventh  division  and  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the  light  division. 
The  French  now  abandoned  the  gi-ound  in  front  of  Villodas ; 
and  the  battle,  which  had  slackened,  was  revived  with  ex- 
treme violence  ;  for  Hill  pressed  the  enemy  in  his  front,  the 
fourth  division  passed  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  the  smoke 
and  sound  of  Graham's  guns  became  more  distinct,  and  the 
lianks  of  the  Zadora  presented  a  continuous  line  of  fire.  Thup 
the  French,  weakened  in  the  centre  by  the  draft  made  of 
Villatte's  division,  and  shaken  in  resolution  by  the  king's 
order  to  retreat,  became  perplexed  and  could  make  no  regular 
retrograde  movement,  because  the  allies  were  too  close. 

The  seventh  division  and  Colville's  brigade  of  the  third 
division,  having  forded  the  river,  formed  the  left  of  the 
British,  and  were  immediately  engaged  with  the  French 
right;  but  then  Wellington,  seeing  the  hill  in  front  of  Arinez 
nearly  denuded  of  troops  by  the  withdrawal  of  Villatte's 
division,  led  Picton  and  the  rest  of  the  third  di^'ision  in  close 
column  at  a  running  pace,  diagonally,  across  the  front  of 
both  annies,  towards  that  central  point.  This  attack  was 
headed  by  Barnard's  riflemen,  and  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  Kempt's  brigade  and  the  hussars  ;*  and  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  fourth  division  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Nanclares, 


to  Picton 


The  conception  and  execution  of  this  movement  lias  been  rejieatedly  given 
cton.      Erroneonsly  so.     My  authority  is  the  Duke  of  'Wellington. 
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the  heavy  cavalry,  n  Hplcndid  bcwly,  gidluped  over  also, 
tkiundrun  ;iftor  bqaadrun  into  the  plain  f^oiuul  between  Cole 
uiid  Hill. 

Thus  caught  ill  the  midut  of  their  diBpusitions  for  retreat, 
the  Krcnch  throw  out  a  prodijpous  number  of  bkinniiiheiti, 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillt-ry  played  with  .-listoiiishing  activity. 
To  answer  this  fire  Wellington  brought  over  mo8t  of  his 
guns,  and  both  sides  were  shrouded  by  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  and  dust,  under  cover  of  which  the  French  retired 
by  degrees  t«^)  the  second  range  of  heights  in  front  of 
Gomecha,  on  which  tlieir  reserve  had  been  posted,  yet  still 
holding  the  village  of  Arinez  on  the  main  road.  I'icton's 
troops,  always  headed  by  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division, 
then  plunged  into  that  village  amidst  a  heavy  fire  of  muskets 
and  artiller}',  and  three  guns  were  captured  :  but  the  post 
was  important,  fre.sh  French  troops  came  down,  and  for 
some  time  the  smoke  and  dust  and  clamour,  the  fla.shing  of 
the  tire-anus,  and  the  .shouts  and  cries  of  the  combutauts, 
mixed  with  the  thundering  of  the  guns,  were  temble:  finally 
the  British  troops  issued  forth  victorious  on  the  other  side. 
During  this  conflict  the  seventh  division,  reinforced  by 
Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the  light  division,  was  heavily  raked 
by  a  battery  at  the  viDage  of  Margarita,  until  the  o2nd 
regiment  with  an  impetuous  charge  carried  that  village,  and 
tlio  S7th  Won  the  village  of  Hermandad,  and,  so  fighting,  the 
whole  line  advanced. 

When  the  village  of  Arinez  was  won,  the  French  opposed 
to  II ill,  at  Subijuna  do  Alava,  were  turned,  and  being  hard 
pressed  in  front,  and  on  their  left  by  the  troops  of  the  I'uebla 
mountain,  fell  back  two  miles  in  disorder,  striving  to  regain 
the  line  of  retreat  to  Vittoria.  It  was  thought  6(jme  cavalry 
launched  at  the  moment  would  have  disorganized  the  whole 
French  battle,  but  none  moved,  and  the  confused  multitude 
khootiug  ahead  recovered  order. 

The  ground  was  exceedingly  diversified  with  woods  and 
plains,  hero  covered  with  com,  there  broken  by  ditches, 
vineyards  and  hamlets ,  hente  the  action,  for  six  miles, 
re><olved  it.self  into  a  running  tight  ami  cannonade,  the  dust 
and  smoke  and  tumult  of  which,  filling  all  the  basin,  passed 
onwards  towards  Vitttjria.  Many  guns  were  tiiken.  and  at 
«ix  o'clock  the   French  reachcnl  the   la.it  defensible  lieight, 
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on  J  mile  in  front  of  Vittoria.  Behind  them  was  the  plain  in 
which  the  city  stood,  and  beyond  the  houses  thousands  ol 
carriages,  animals  and  non-combatants,  men,  women,  and 
childi'en,  huddling  together  in  all  the  madness  of  terror ; 
and  as  the  English  shot  went  booming  over  head,  the  vast 
crowd  started  and  swerved  with  a  convulsive  movement, 
while  a  dull  and  horrid  sound  of  distress  arose :  but  there 
was  no  hope,  no  stay  for  army  or  multitude.  It  was  the 
wreck  of  a  nation. 

Fren(!h  courage  was  not  yet  quelled.  Eeille,  on  whom 
every  thing  now  depended,  maintained  his  post  at  the  Upper 
Zadora,  and  the  ai-mies  of  the  south  and  centre,  di-awing  up 
on  their  last  heights  between  the  villages  of  Ali  and  Ar- 
mentia,  made  their  muskets  flash  like  lightning,  while  more 
than  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  massed  together,  pealed  with 
such  a  horrid  uproar,  that  the  hills  labo^^red  and  shook  and 
streamed  with  fire  and  smoke,  amidst  which  the  dark  figures 
of  the  French  gunners  were  seen  bounding  with  a  frantic 
energy.  This  terrible  cannonade  and  musketry  checked  the 
allies.  The  third  division,  having  the  brunt  of  the  storm, 
could  scarcely  maintain  its  ground,  and  the  French  generals 
began  to  draw  off  their  infantry  from  the  right  wing,  when 
suddenly  the  fourth  division  rushing  forward  earned  the  hill 
on  the  French  left;  then  the  heights  were  all  abandoned,  for 
at  that  moment  Joseph,  finding  the  royal  road  so  blocked  by 
can-iages  the  artillery  could  not  pass,  indicated  the  road  of 
Salvatierra  for  retreat,  and  the  troops  at  once  went  off  in  a 
confused  mass.  The  British  followed  hard,  and  the  light 
cavalry  galloped  through  the  town  to  intercept  the  new 
line,  which  passed  a  marsh,  and  was  likewise  choked  with 
carriages  and  fugitive  people,  for  on  each  side  there  were 
deep  drains.  Disorder  and  mischief  then  prevailed  entirely. 
The  guns  were  left  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  the  artillery- 
men fled  with  the  horses,  and  the  infantry,  breaking  through 
the  miserable  multitude,  went  clean  off :  the  cavaby  how- 
ever still  acted  with  order,  and  many  generous  horsemen 
were  seen  to  carry  children  and  women  from  the  dreadful 
scene. 

This  retreat  placed  Eeille  in  great  danger.  His  advanced 
tr(jops  under  Sarrut  ha,d  been  originally  posted  at  the  village 
of  Aranguis,  beyond  the  Zadora,  holding  some  heights  which 
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oovered  the  briiges  ofiVriiiga  ami  Gamiira  Mayor.  They 
were  driven  from  tlience  by  Graham's  vanguard  under 
General  Oswald,  who  seized  Gaiuara  Mcnor  on  the  Durango 
road,  and  forced  the  Fmnco-Spaniards  from  Uurano  on 
the  royal  causeway  :  thus  the  fir«t  hlow  on  this  side  deprived 
the  king  of  his  best  lino  of  retreat  and  confmcd  him  to  the 
road  of  I'ampeluna.  Sarnit  however  recros.sed  the  river  in 
good  order,  taking  post  with  one  brigade  at  the  bridge  of 
Ariaga  and  the  village  of  Abechuco  covering  it ;  the  other 
wa.s  in  reser\-e  to  support  him  and  General  La  Martiniere, 
who  defended  the  bridge  of  Gumara  flavor  and  the  village 
of  th:it  najne,  also  on  the  right  of  the  river.  Digeon's  dra- 
goons were  behind  the  village  of  Ariaga  ;  Keille's  o^\'n  dra- 
goons were  behind  tlie  bridge  of  Gamara;  one  brigade  of 
light  cavalry-  was  on  the  extreme  right  to  sustain  the 
Franco-iSpanish  troops,  higher  up  the  river ;  another,  under 
General  Curto,  was  on  the  French  left,  extending  do^^^l  the 
Zadora. 

Longa's  Spaniards  were  to  have  att^icked  Gamara  at  an 
early  hour,  when  it  was  feebly  occiipied,  but  they  did  not 
stir,  and  the  village  being  reinforced,  liobinson's  brigade 
of  the  fifth  division  a.ssaulted  it  instead.  He  made  the 
attack  at  a  running  ])ace  at  first,  but  the  French  fire  be- 
came so  heavy,  that  his  men  stopped  to  reply,  and  the 
columns  got  intermixed  ;  however,  encouraged  by  their  offi- 
cers, and  especially  by  the  example  of  General  Kobinson,  an 
inexperienced  man  but  of  a  daring  .s])irit,  thej'  renewed  the 
charge,  broke  through  the  village  and  even  crossed  the 
bridge.  One  gini  was  captured  and  the  passage  seemed  to 
be  won,  when  Heille  suddenly  turned  twelve  pieces  ujton  the 
village,  and  then  La  Martinicre,  rallying  hLs  men  under 
cover  of  this  cannonade  retook  the  bridge  :  it  was  wjtli  diffi- 
culty the  allied  troojis  could  even  hold  the  village  until 
they  were  reinforced. 

Now  a  second  British  brigade  came  down,  and  the  bridge 
was  again  carried,  but  the  new  troops  wore  soon  driven 
back  as  the  others  had  been,  and  the  bridge  remained  for- 
bidden giound.  Graham  had  meanwhile  attjicked  the  vil- 
lage of  Abechuco,  covering  the  bridge  of  Ariaga  ;  it  was 
curried  at  once  by  the  Guruiaii  riflemen,  who  were  supported 
by  Bradford's  I'ortugtiese  and  the  fire  of  twelve  guns ;  yet 
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here,  as  at  Gamara,  the  French  maintained  the  bridge,  so 
that  at  both  places  the  troops  on  each  side  remained  star 
tionary  under  a  reciprocal  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms. 
Eeille,  with  inferior  numbers,  thus  continued  to  interdict 
the  passage  until  the  tumult  of  Wellington's  battle,  coming 
up  the  Zadora,  reached  Vittoria  itself,  and  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish horsemen  rode  out  of  that  city  upon  Sarrut's  rear. 
Digeon's  dragoons  kept  this  cavalry  in  check  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  Eeille  had  previously  formed  a  reserve  of  infantry, 
which  now  proved  his  safety ;  for  Sarrut  was  killed  at  the 
bridge  of  Ariaga,  and  Menne,  next  in  command,  could 
scarcely  draw  off  his  troops  while  Digeon's  dragoons  held 
the  British  cavalry  at  point ;  but  with  the  aid  of  his  reserve 
Eeille  finally  rallied  ail  his  troops  at  Betonio.  He  had  now  to 
make  head  on  several  sides,  because  the  allies  were  coming 
do^vn  from  Ariaga,  fi-om  Durano,  and  from  Vittoria ;  yet  he 
fought  his  way  to  Metauco  on  the  Salvatierra  road  and  there 
covered  the  general  retreat  with  some  degree  of  order. 
Vehemently  and  closely  did  the  British  pursue,  and  neither 
the  bold  demeanour  of  the  French  cavalry,  which  made 
several  vigorous  charges,  nor  darkness,  which  now  fell, 
could  stop  their  victorious  career  until  the  flying  masses  had 
passed  Metauco. 

This  was  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The  French  had,  compa- 
ratively, few  men  slain,  but  to  use  Gazan's  words,  "  hat  all 
tmir  equipages,  all  their  guns,  all  their  treasure,  all  their  stores,  all 
their  papers ;  no  man  could  even  prove  how  much  pay  was  dm  to  him : 
generals  and  subordinate  officers  alike  were  reduced  to  the  clothes  on 
their  backs,  and  most  of  them  were  barefooted."  Never  was  an 
army  more  hardly  used  by  its  commander.  The  soldiers 
were  not  half  beaten ;  yet  never  was  a  victory  more  com- 
plete. .The  French  can-ied  off  but  two  pieces  of  artillery 
from  the  battle.  Jourdan's  baton,  a  stand  of  colours,  one 
hundred  and  forty-tliree  brass  pieces,  one  hundred  of  which 
had  been  used  in  the  fight,  all  the  pares  and  depots  from 
Madrid,  Valladolid,  and  Burgos,  carriages,  ammunition, 
treasiire,  every  thing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  loss  in  men  did  not  exceed  aix  thousand ;  the  loss  of 
the  allies  was  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Of  thewe  one  thousand 
and  forty -nine  were  Portuguese;  five  huudi-ed  and  fiftv-three 
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>j)anLsh.  llenco  tho  Englkh  lost  luuio  than  double  wliat 
Piiitiiguese  ami  Spatiiardu  did  together;  /ut  both  lou^ht 
Well,  and  especially  tho  rortugue«e :  but  British  ti-uupa  are 
tho  soldiers  of  biittle.  The  spoil  was  immense,  yet  so  plun- 
dered, principally  by  tho  fullowere  and  nou-conibatants,  foi 
with  some  exceptions  the  tighliug  troojis  may  Ihj  said  to 
have  marched  uj)on  gold  and  silver  without  stiKjpiiig  to 
pick  it  up.  that  of  five  millions  and  a  half  uf  dollai>>,  indi- 
oatcd  bv  the  French  accounts  to  bo  in  tho  njoncy-chest*;,  not 
one  dolhiT  came  to  tlio  public.  Wellington  sent  lifteen  offi- 
cers with  }X)wer  to  examine  all  loaded  animals  iiassing  the 
Ebro  and  the  Duero,  yet  very  little  was  recovered ;  and  this 
rubbery  was  not  confined  to  ignorant  and  %'ulgar  i)eople  : 
tjfficers  were  seen  mixed  with  the  mob  contending  for  the 
disgraceful  gain. 

On  the  22nd,  Giron  and  Longa  pursued  the  convoy  which 
had  moved  under  Maxicune  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  ; 
the  heavy  cavalry  and  Portuguese  horsemen  remained  at 
\  ittoria  ;  Pakenham  came  with  the  sixth  division  fi"om 
.Medina  Pomar,  and  Wellington  pursnied  Joseph,  who  had 
been  Hying  up  the  Boinindia  and  Araquil  valleys  all  night. 
Heille,  who  covered  the  retreat,  reached  Huerta  in  the  valley 
of  Araquil,  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  on  the 
•  •veiling  of  the  22nd.  Joseph  attained  Ymrsun,  from  which 
r  jiid.s  branched  ofl"  to  l'am)>eluna  on  one  side,  and  to  Tolosa 
and  St.  Ksteban  on  the  other,  from  thence  on  Uie  2ord,  ex- 
jHjditing  orders  to  different  points  on  the  French  fi-ontier  to 
prejiare  provisions  and  succotu's  for  his  suflering  anuy ; 
meanwhile  he  sent  lieille  by  St.  Esteban  to  tho  Lower 
lMdaxK«)a  with  his  infantry,  six  hmidred  select  cavaby,  the 
artillery-men  and  horses  :  Gazan's  and  D'Erlon's  troops 
marched  upon  Pampeluna,  intending  to  cross  tlie  frontier  at 
St.  .Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

At  Pampeluna  the  army  bivouacked  on  tlio  glacis  of  the 
fortress,  but  in  such  destitution  and  insubordination  that  the 
governor  would  not  suft'er  them  to  enter  the  toNii. 

Wellington,  who  had  sent  Graham's  ctjrjjs  into  Guipuscoa 
by  the  jta-is  of  St.  Adrian,  overtook  the  French  reiu-  and  cap- 
tured one  of  the  two  guns  saved  from  \  iitoria,  and  on  tho 
28th  the  king  lied  into  France  by  the  h'onecsvalles.  Foy 
and  riaiM'l  were  thus  isolated  on  each  iiank  and  in  giea*. 
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danger.  The  first  had  a  strong  country,  but  hk  tioops  were 
disseminated,  and  the  fugitives  from  the  battle  spread  such 
alarm  that  the  forts  of  Arlaban,  Montdragon,  aud  Salinas, 
blocking  the  passes  into  Guipuscoa,  were  abandoned  to 
Longa  and  Gii'on.  Foy,  who  had  only  one  battalion  in 
hand,  rallied  the  fugitive  garrisons,  advanced,  and  from 
some  prisoners  acquired  exact  intelligence  of  the  battle. 
Then  he  ordered  the  two  convoys  from  Vittoria  to  maich 
day  and  night  towards  France,  and  reinforcing  himself  v/ith 
Maucune's  escort  gave  battle  to  the  Spanish  general,  who, 
having  three  times  his  force,  worsted  him  with  a  loss  of  six 
guns  and  two  hundred  men.  He  retreated  to  Villafranca, 
where,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  24th,  Graham  came  upon 
him  from  the  side  pass  of  San  Adrian :  he  hadwnow  rallied  a 
considerable  force  and  gave  battle  on  the  Orio  with  Mau- 
ciine's  troops  and  St.  Pol's  Italian  division :  the  first  were 
beaten,  yet  the  Italians  gained  some  advantages,  and  the 
position  was  so  strong  that  Graham  had  recourse  to  flank 
operations ;  Foy  then  retired  to  Tolosa,  and  again  oflered 
battle ;  whereupon  Graham  turned  his  flank  with  the  Spa- 
niards, broke  his  front  with  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  drove 
his  wings  bej^ond  Tolosa  on  each  side,  and  bursting  the  gate 
of  the  town  forced  a  passage  through  his  centre  hj  the  main 
road.  Nevertheless  Foy  retreated  with  a  loss  of  only  four 
hundred  men,  and  he  had  killed  and  wounded  more  thaa 
four  hundi'ed  Anglo-Portuguese  in  the  two  days'  operations. 
The  Spanish  loss  was  not  known,  but  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  Graham,  who  was  himself  hurt,  halted  two 
days  to  hear  of  Wellington's  progress.  During  that  time 
the  convoys  reached  France  in  safety,  and  Foy,  his  force  in- 
creased by  the  junction  of  detachments  to  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  men,  threw  a  garrison  into  San  Sebastian  and 
joined  Eeille  on  the  Bidassoa  :  twenty-five  thousand  men 
were  then  on  that  river,  and  Graham  halted  to  invest 
Sebastian. 

AVhile  these  events  passed  in  Guipuscoa,  Clausel  was  more 
hardly  pressed  on  the  other  flank  of  the  allies.  He  had 
approached  Vittoria  with  fourteen  thousand  men  on  the 
22nd,  but  finding  Pakenham  there  with  the,  6th  division, 
retired  to  Logrono  and  halted  until  the  evening  of  the  23rd, 
dius  enabling  AVelliug'tou,  whii  thought  he  was  at  Tudela,  to 
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diiicover  his  real  situation  and  march  against  him.  He  fle<i 
to  Tiulela,  reached  it  the  27th,  after  a  march  of  sixty  milcH 
in  forty  hours,  and  tiiinking  ho  hud  outstripped  his  purBuera 
proposed  to  enter  France  by  Tiiffalla  and  Olite,  but  an 
.ilcaldo  told  him  \\  ellington  had  forestalled  him  at  those 
places  and  ho  m;irched  ui>on  Zaxagoza.  He  cowld  have  been 
intercepted  again,  yet  W  ellington,  fearing  to  drive  him  on 
Suchet,  only  launched  Mina  in  pursuit,  and  Clausel  after 
destroying  guns  and  baggage  finally  escaped  by  Jacca  into 
France.  The  king  had  meanwhile  caused  Gazan  to  re-enter 
Sjmin  bv  the  Bastan,  from  whence  Hill  quickly  drove  him. 
Joseph's  reign  was  over.  After  years  of  toils  and  combats, 
admired  rather  than  understood,  Lord  \\  ellington,  emerging 
from  the  chiios  of  tlae  Peninsula  struggle,  crowned  the  Pyre- 
nees— a  recognized  conqueror.  From  that  pinnacle  the 
clangour  of  his  tnuni>ets  was  heard,  and  the  splendour  of  hiig 
gt^nius  blaztil  out,  a  flaming  beacon  for  warring  nations. 
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BOOK    X, 

Battle  of  Castalla  —  Englisli  Siege  of  Taragona  —  Siege  of  San  SebastlaL 
—  Storming  of  San  Bartolomeo  —  First  Storm  of  San  Sebastian. 

While  the  main  armies  strove  in  the  north  of  Spain,  the 
MediteiTanean  coast  was  the  scene  of  a  secondary  contest 
maintained  by  an  English  expedition  sent  from  Sicily  in 
1812.  Destined  at  first  for  Catalonia,  it  finally  landed  at 
Alicant,  where  it  remained  inactive  until  April,  1813,  bnt 
then  Sir  John  Mun-ay,  whose  want  of  vigour  on  the  Douro 
was  overbalanced  by  aristocratic  influence  at  home,  assumed 
command.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  general 
Elio,  he  commenced  a  series  of  petty  enterprises,  and  broached 
several  projects  which  he  had  not  nerve  to  execute,  and  only 
roused  Suchet  to  serious  action.  That  marshal,  previously 
inert,  concentrated  in  the  night  of  the  11th  all  his  disposable 
force,  and  next  morning  falling  upon  Mijares,  Elio's  lieute- 
nant, defeated  him  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 
Then  he  marched  against  Mm-ray,  who  retreated  through  the 
pass  of  Biar  to  a  position  of  battle,  leaving  Colonel  F.  Adam 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  six  guns  in  the 
defile.  The  ground  was  very  strong,  but  the  French  light 
troops  crowned  the  rocks  on  each  side  and  after  two  hom-s' 
fighting  the  allies  abandoned  the  pass,  with  a  loss  of  two 
guns  and  some  prisoners  besides  killed  and  wounded,  yet 
made  their  retreat,  three  miles,  to  the  main  position,  in  good 
order,  and  M^ere  not  pursued. 

This  double  success  in  one  day  indicated  the  approach  of 
a  decisive  battle,  in  anticipation  of  which  Murray  had 
studied  and  chosen  his  ground  with  judgment.  His  left, 
composed  of  ^\Tiittingham's  Spanish  division,  was  intrenclied 
on  a  rugged  sierra,  and  the  troops  coming  from  Biar  pro- 
longed the  line  on  a  front  of  two  miles,  until  the  ridge  ended 
abruptly  over  the  toMoi  of  Castalla.  That  place  with  its  old 
castle,  crovoiing  an  isolated  sugar-loaf  hill,  was  prepared  for 
defence,  havinp;  all  the  appnxiches  commanded  by  batteries„ 
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uud  bein^  Btrongly  txcujuod  with  Mackonzo's  British  divi 
aiun.  '''he  cavnlrv  wiis  ditiposod  on  u  plain,  partly  in  front, 
l^artly  behind  the*  toNvu.  CHuton'b  l'Jn>;li.sh  and  Hoche'e 
.Si>aniKh  divisions  were  in  ix-serve  in  rear  of  the  right,  on  a 
lower  hi'ight  luvivly  i>ei-])endicular  to  the  luuin  front ;  and 
tlieir  line  as  well  a«  the  town  wa«  covered  by  the  dry  bod  oi 
a  tt)rrent  called  a  f>arantv,  having  precipitous  sides  and  in 
many  ])laces  a  hundred  feet  in  depth :  that  front  was  there- 
fore refused  and  scarcely  attackable. 

On  the  12th  Suchet's  cavaliy,  issuing  cautiously  from  the 
defile  of  Biur,  extended  to  its  left  on  the  plain  ;  the  infantry, 
following,  took  possession  of  a  low  ridge  facing  the  Sien-a, 
and  then  the  cavalrj',  passing  the  baranco,  turned  the  town 
as  if  to  menace  the  divisions  in  reserve.  This  movement 
aliirmed  Mmmy,  and  notwithstanding  the  impregnable 
strength  of  his  ground  he  shrunk  from  the  encounter;  even 
while  Suchet  was  advancing  he  thrice  gave  ordei-s  to  the 
quiutennaster  general  Donkin  to  put  the  army  in  retreat ; 
the  last  time  so  peremptorily,  that  obedience  must  have  fol- 
lowed if  at  that  moment  the  French  light  troops  in  advance 
had  not  commenced  firing. 

Battle  of  Castalla. 

Suchet's  dispc-sitions  wore  slowly  made,  as  if  he  feared  to 
commence.  A  mountain  sptir,  jutting  from  the  Sieira  be- 
tween Whittingham  and  the  troops  from  Biar,  hid  two-thiiiis 
of  tlie  allies  from  his  view,  and  he  first  sent  an  exploring 
column  of  infant r}*  towards  (jastalla,  to  tuni  the  intercepting 
spur  and  discover  ail  the  conditions  of  the  position  ;  when 
that  was  effectei  his  c.ivalry  closed  towards,  the  biirancc. 
'I'hen  he  fonued  two  p.weiful  cohuuns  of  attack  and  sent 
iliem  against  W^'iittingham  and  Adiuu  on  each  side  of  the 
pur,  retaining  a  reserve  on  his  own  ridge,  and  keeping  his 
exploring  column  towards  Castalla  to  meet  any  sally  from 
that  point. 

The  aisc-ent  avTiinst  Whittingham  was  .vo  mggedly  stoop, 
ind  the  tipper  )>art  so  intre'iche<l,  that  tlio  Ixittle  resolved 
itself  there  at  ouce  into  a  stationar}'  slurmi.sh  of  light  troo})s  ; 
Imt  on  the  other  side  of  the  spur  the  French  mounted  the 
height,  slowly  indeed  and  with  many  tkinuishern,  yet  t;e 
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resolutely,  that  it  was  evidert  good  fighting  only  would 
send  them  down  again.  Their  light  troops,  spreading  over 
the  face  of  the  Sierra  and  in  some  places  attaining  the 
summit,  were  met  and  neld  in  play  hy  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
troops  with  changing  foi-tune ;  but  where  the  maia  column 
came  on  the  27th  Eegiment  there  was  a  terrible  crash  of 
battle,  and  preceded  by  a  singular  encounter.  For  an  abrupt 
declination  of  ground  enabled  the  French  to  halt  and  re-form 
for  the  decisive  assault,  out  of  fijre,  yet  close  to  that  regiment 
which  was  by  order  lying  down  in  expectation  of  the  charge. 
Suddenly  a  grenadier  officer,  rising  alone  to  the  upper  ground, 
challenged  Waldron  the  captain  of  the  27th  Grenadiers  to 
single  combat ;  he,  an  agUe  Irishman  of  boiling  courage, 
instantly  leaped  forward  to  the  duel,  and  the  hostile  lines 
though  ready  to  charge  awaited  the  result.  Eapidly  the 
champions'  swords  clashed  and  glittered  in  the  sun,  but 
Waldi'on  cleft  his  adversary's  head  in  twain,  and  the  27th 
springing  up  with  a  deafening  shout  charged  and  sent  the 
French,  maug-re  their  numbers  and  coui-age,  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  covering  it  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  It  was 
a  glorious  exploit,  erroneously  attributed  in  the  despatch  to 
Colonel  Adam,  though  entirely  conducted  by  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  Eeeves. 

Suchet  seeing  his  principal  column  thus  broken,  and 
having  the  worst  of  the  fight  in  other  parts,  made  two 
secondar)^  attacks  with  his  reserve  to  cover  a  rally,  yet  failed 
in  both  and  his'  army  was  thus  separated  in  thi-ee  parts 
without  connection ;  for  the  column  beaten  by  Eeeves  was 
in  great  confusion  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  the  exploring 
column  was  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  beyond  the  baranco, 
the  only  passage  across  it  being  commanded  by  the  allies. 
A  vigorous  sally  from  Castalla,  and  a  general  advance,  would 
then  have  compelled  the  French  infantry  to  fall  back  upon 
Biar  in  confusion  before  the  cavalry  could  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  victory  would  have  been  completed ;  but 
I^Iurray,  who  had  remained  during  the  whole  action  behind 
Castalia,  first  gave  Suchet  time  to  rally  and  retire  in  order 
towards  the  pass  of  Biar,  and  then  gradually  passing  out 
Clinton's  and  Eoche's  divisions  by  the  right  of  the  town, 
with  a  tedious  pedantic  movement,  changed  his  own  front, 
keeping  his  left  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  extending  his 
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right,  covered  by  the  cavalry,  towardu  auuther  tderra  culled 
Ouil  :  General  Mackenzie  however,  moving;  out  by  the  left 
of  C'astalla  with  fuur  battalions  and  ei;^ht  j^nti,  followed  the 
KUemy  without  ordera. 

Suchet  had  by  thia  time  plunged  into  the  paas  with  hih 
infantry,  cavulrj'  and  tumbrils,  in  one  ma«8,  leaving  the  reai- 
guurd  of  three  battalions  and  eight  guns  to  cover  the  passage  ; 
these  being  pressed  by  Mackenzie  and  sharply  cannonaded, 
turned  and  offered  battle,  answering  gun  for  gun;  but  they 
were  heavily  crushed  by  the  English  shot,  the  clatter  of 
musketry  commenced,  and  i>ne  well-directed  vigorous  charge 
Would  have  overturned  and  driven  them  in  mass  upon  the 
•  ther  troops,  then  wedged  in  the  narrow  defile.  Mackenzie 
was  willing,  but  his  advance  had  been  directed  by  the 
quartermaster-general  Donkin,  not  by  Murray,  and  he  was 
now  compelled  by  the  latter,  despite  of  all  remonstrances 
and  the  indignant  cries  of  the  troops,  to  retreat !  Suchet, 
♦Jius  relieved  from  ruin  by  his  adversary,  immediately  occu- 
pied a  position  across  the  defile,  having  his  flanks  on  the 
ridges  above  ;  and  though  Mun-ay  finally  sent  some  light 
eompanies  to  attack  his  left  he  retained  his  position  until 
uight. 

This  battle,  in  which  the  allies  had  about  seN^enteen 
thousand  men  of  all  anus,  the  French  about  fifteen  thousa:id, 
was,  Suchet  says,  brought  on  against  his  wish  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  light  troops,  and  that  he  lost  only  eight  hundred 
men.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by  Vacani  the  Italian 
historian.  Murray  affinned  that  it  was  a  pitched  battle,  and 
that  tlie  French  lost  above  three  thousand  men.  In  favour 
of  Suchet's  version  it  may  be  remarked,  that  neither  the 
place,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  mo<le  of  attack  was  an.swerable 
to  his  talents  and  experience  in  war,  if  ho  had  really  intended 
.1  pitched  battle  ;  and  though  tho  fight  was  strong  at  the 
principal  point,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  have  so  many  as 
three  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  flight  hundred  seems 
too  few,  because  the  loss  of  tho  victorious  troops,  with  all 
advantages  of  ground,  was  more  tlian  six  hundred.  This 
however  is  certain  ;  if  Suchet  Lost  three  thou.sund  men,  which 
would  hav3  been  at  least  a  fourth  of  his  infantry,  he  mu.st 
oavo  been  so  disable<d.  tliat  what  with  the  nanow  defile  of 
Biar  ii:  tho  rear,  and  the  distance  of  his  caviJry  in  tho  plain, 
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to  have  escaped  at  all  was  extremely  cliscreoitable  to  Murray's 

j^'eneralship. 

English  Siege  of  Tarragona. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Lord  Wellington  put  every  armed 
hod}^  of  the  Peninsula  in  movement  against  the  French  when 
he  commenced  the  march  to  Vittoria ;  and  under  his  combi- 
nations the  Duke  del  Parque  should  have  joined  Elio  from 
Andalusia,  before  the  battle  of  Castalla,  which  would  have 
raised  the  allied  forces  there  to  fifty  thousand  men,  including 
the  in-egulars.  Del  Parque  ■vs'ith  the  usual  Spanish  procrasti- 
nation delayed  his  arrival  until  the  end  of  May  ;  and  then 
Murray  had  to  execute  his  part  of  the  following  plan,  sketched 
by  Wellington  to  hamper  Suchet  and  prevent  him.  from 
moving  to  the  king's  assistance.  The  Spaniards,  numerous 
but  unwieldy,  were  to  oppose  that  marshal  in  front  on  the 
Xucar,  while  MuiTay  with  the  Anglo-Sicilians  was  to  embark 
and  sail  for  the  siege  of  Tarragona  in  his  rear :  if  he  detached 
men  to  raise  the  siege  the  Spaniards  were  to  advance,  and 
Mun-ay  was  to  return  and  aid  them  to  keep  the  country-  thus 
gained:  if  Suchet  came  back  to  recover  his  ground  tliis 
operation  was  to  be  repeated. 

On  the  31st  of  May  Murray,  in  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, sailed  with  fifteen  thousand  men  under  arms,  his 
British  and  Gennans  being  about  eight  thousand,  his  cavalry 
seven  hundred.  His  battering-train  was  complete  and  power- 
ful, the  materials  for  gabions  and  fascines  were  previously 
collected  at  Iviga,  and  the  naA'al  part,  under  Admii'al  Hal- 
lowel,  was  strong  in  ships  of  the  line,  fi'igates,  bomb-vessels, 
gun-boats  and  transports.  There  was  however  no  cordiality 
between  General  Clinton,  the  second  in  command,  and 
MuiTay;  nor  between  the  latter  and  his  quartermaster- 
general  Donkin ;  nor  between  Donkin  and  the  admiral : 
bubordinate  officers  also,  adopting  false  notions,  some  from 
vanity,  some  from  hearsay,  added  to  the  uneasy  state  of  the 
leaders,  and  .here  was  much  tale-bearing.  Neither  admiral 
nor  general  ■was  very  sanguine  as  to  success,  and  in  no  quartei 
was  there  a  cleai*  comprehension  of  Lord  Wellington's  ably 
devised  plan. 

When  the  fleet  passed  Valencia  with  a  fair  wind  Suchet 
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kuew  the  expeditiou  aimed  at  Catalouia,  and  prepared  to  aid 

that  prir.cipality,  but  ho  could  not  march  lH;fore  the  7th  of 
.luue.  Murray's  urmuiuont  however,  having  very  favotxruble 
weuther,  auchorctl  on  tho  evening  uf  the  '2nd  in  the  Bay  of 
Tarriigonu,  whence  live  ships  of  war  were  sent  with  two 
butlaliomj  of  infantry  and  some  guns,  under  ( "olonel  I'revost 
tu  attack  San  Fclippe  de  Balaguer,  a  fort  garrisoned  by  a 
hundre«l  men  and  only  bixty  feet  square.  But  it  was  on  a 
steep  i8t)lated  rock  in  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  blocking  the  only 
carriage  way  from  Tortoza  to  Tarrugona,  and  though  the 
mountains  on  cither  hand  commanded  it,  they  were  ncjirly 
inaccessible  themselves,  and  great  labour  was  required  to 
form  the  batteries. 

rrovobt,  landing  tha  3rd,  was  joined  by  a  Spanish  brigade, 
and  in  concert  with  tho  navy  placed  two  six-poimders  on  the 
heights  (.outh  of  the  pass,  fiom  whence  at  seven  hundred 
yards'  distance  tliey  threw  shi-apnel-shells.  Next  day  two 
twclve-pt'Unders  and  a  howitzer,  brought  to  the  same  point 
by  the  saQors,  opened  also,  and  at  night  the  seamen  with  ex- 
liuurdinaiy  exertions  dragged  up  five  twenty-four  pounders 
and  their  stores.  ITie  troops  then  constructed  their  batteries 
with  great  labour,  for  the  earth  wa.s  carried  up  from  below, 
and  overjlhing  else,  even  water,  brought  from  tho  ships,  the 
landing-place  being  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  oflf ;  where- 
fore, time  being  valuable,  favourable  terms  were  oflered  to 
the  garrison.  They  were  refused  and  the  fire  continued,  yet 
with  slight  success,  one  battery  was  relinqui.shcd,  and  a 
violent  storm  reiaided  the  constniction  of  tlie  others. 

Cohnel  Trevost  had  early  warned  Murray  that  his  means 
were  iiu>uilicient.  and  a  .second  .Spanish  brigade  was  now  sent 
to  him  ;  but,  so  fcevere  was  the  labour,  that  the  breaching 
batteries  were  still  ineumpleto  on  the  Gth,  and  out  tf  three 
guns  mounted  one  was  disabled.  Suchet,  who  was  making 
forced  marches  U>  Tortoxa,  ordered  tho  governor  of  that 
place  to  succour  ban  Felippo,  and  he  would  certainly  have 
raised  the  siege,  if  ("apbiin  I'eyton  of  the  Thames  frigate  had 
not  brought  up  two  eight-inch  mor1;\rH,  with  which,  on  the 
7th,  he  exploded  a  small  magazine,  wheiuupon  tho  garrison 
itirrendered.  Tho  be>»iegorB  then  occupied  the  place,  and 
meanwhile  Murray  had  commenced  the  siege  of  Tarragona. 
Bertoletti,  an    Italian,   cnmmandcd   the  fortre.'-s  and   w;i» 
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supposed  to  be  disaffected,  yet  he  proved  himself  a  loyaJ  and 
energetic  officer.  His  garrison,  sixteen  hundred  strong,  five 
hundred  being  privateer  seamen  and  Franco-Spaniards, 
sei-ved  him  well,  and  when  Mnrray  occupied  the  Olivo  and 
Loretto  heights  the  first  day,  and  the  town  was  bombarded 
in  the  night  by  the  navy,  the  fire  was  returned  so  shar|ily 
that  the  flotilla  suffered  most.  Two  batteiies  were  then 
opened  the  6th,  but  were  found  too  distant,  and  a  third  was 
commenced  six  Inmdred  yards  from  Fort  Royal.  The  8th  a 
practicable  breach  was  made  in  that  outwork,  yet  the  assault 
was  deferred,  and  some  pieces  removed  to  play  from  the 
Olivo  ;  whereupon  the  besieged,  finding  the  fire  slacken, 
repaired  the  breach  at  Fort  Royal  and  increased  the  defences. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  cannot  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  French  and  allied 
armies. 

Tarragona  was  situated  on  one  of  a  cluster  of  rocks  ter- 
minating a  range  descending  to  the  sea,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  range,  surrounded  by  an  open  country  called 
the  Campo  de  Tarragona,  itself  environed  by  very  rugged 
mountains,  through  which  several  roads  descend  into  the 
plain. 

Westward  there  were  only  two  caniage-ways  from  Tor- 
toza.  One  direct,  by  the  Col  de  Balaguer  to  Tarragona  ;  the 
other  circuitous,  leading  by  Mora,  Falcet,  Momblanch  and 
Reus.  The  capture  of  San  Felippe  blocked  the  first,  the 
second  was  in  bad  order,  and  at  best  only  available  for  small 
mountain-guns. 

Northward  there  was  a  carriage-way  leading  fi-om  Lerida, 
which  united  with  that  from  Falcet  at  Momblanch. 

Eastward  was  the  royal  causeway  from  Barcelona,  running 
+hrough  Villa  Franca  and  Torredembarra,  and  after  passing 
Villa  Franca  sending  two  branches  to  the  right,  one  through 
the  Col  de  Cristina,  the  other  through  Col  de  Leibra. 

Between  these  various  roads  the  mountains  were  too 
inigged  to  permit  cross  communications  ;  troops  coming  from 
different  sides  could  only  unite  in  the  Campo  de  Tarragona : 
where  Murray,  who  had  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men,  and 
Copons,  who  had  six  thousand  regulars  and  the  iiTegular 
division  of  Manso,  could  present  twenty-five  thousand  com- 
batants. 
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Copons  indeed  U>ld  Murray,  that  his  troops  c<uM  onlj* 
Bi^ht  in  position,  and  ho  would  not  join  in  any  operation  to 
endanger  his  retreat  into  the  monntainn ;  but  his  force,  thu 
oest  in  Sjuiin,  was  now  at  Kens  and  the  Col  do  IJaliiguer. 
ready  to  luira«.s  iind  oppose  any  French  corps  which  sliuuld 
attempt  to  descend  into  the  Carapo.  Murray  could  also  cal- 
culate upon  seven  or  eight  hundred  seamen  and  marines  to 
aid  him  in  the  siege,  or  in  a  biittle  near  the  shore,  and  he 
expected  three  thousand  fresh  troops  from  Sicily.  Sir 
Edward  I'ellew,  commanding  the  great  Mediterranean  fleet, 
promised  to  distract  the  French  by  a  descent  eastward  of 
Barcelona,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  Somatenes  might  have 
been  effected :  those  mountaineers  were  indeed  all  at  his 
disposal,  to  procure  intelligence,  to  give  timely  notice  of 
the  French  marches  and  impede  them  by  breaking  up  the 
roads. 

The  French  power  was  greater  yet  more  scattere<l.  On 
the  west  Suchet,  coming  with  nine  thousand  men  from 
Valencia,  wa.s  to  be  reinforced  by  Tannetier's  brigade  and 
some  troops  from  Tortoza,  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  thof^sand 
men  with  artillerj- ;  but  the  fall  of  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer 
tvirred  his  only  carriage-way,  and  the  road  by  Mora  and 
.^lomblanch,  which  remained  open,  was  long  and  bad.  On 
the  e;istem  side  Maurice  Mathieu  could  bring  seven  thou- 
sand men  with  artillery  from  Barcelona ;  Decaen  could 
move  from  the  Ampurdam  with  an  equal  number,  and  thus 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  all  might  finally  bear  upon  the 
allied  <'irmy. 

Suchet  had  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  march, 
and  Maurice  Mathieu  wits  to  collect  his  forces  from  various 
places,  and  march  seventy  miles  after  MuiTay  had  disem- 
barked ;  nor  coidd  ho  stir  at  all  until  Tarragona  w.us  actually 
i-esiegod,  lest  the  allies  should  reombjirk  and  attack  Barcelona. 
Decaen  had  in  like  manner  to  look  to  the  security  of  the 
Ampurdam,  and  wa-s  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant. 
Wherefore  the  English  general  could  calculate  upon  ten 
days'  clear  operations  after  investment,  befnro  even  the 
heads  of  th«-  enemy's  columns  could  is-^uc  fnnu  the  hills 
bordering  the  <  'amjK) ;  and  it  waa  possible  that  Suchet  might 
endeavour  lu  crijiple  the  Spaniard.-*  in  his  front  it  Valencia 
before  ho  marched  to  the  succour  of  Tamigona.     Eastward. 
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and  westward  also,  the  royal  causeway  was  in  places  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  naval  squadron ;  and  though  the  first  siege 
of  Tarragona  had  sho^vn  that  an  army  could  not  be  there 
stopped  by  this  fire,  it  was  an  impediment  not  to  be  left  out 
of  the  calculation.  Thus,  a  central  position,  possession  of 
the  enemy's  point  of  junction,  the  initial  movement,  the 
good-will  of  the  people,  and  the  aid  of  powerful  flank  diver- 
sions belonged  to  Murray :  superior  niunbers  and  bettei 
soldiers  to  the  French,  since  the  allies,  brave  and  formidable 
to  fight  in  a  position,  were  not  well  constituted  for  general 
operations. 

Tarragona,  if  the  resources  for  an  internal  defence  be  dis- 
regarded, was  a  weak  place.  A  simple  revetment  three  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  without  ditch  or  counterscarp,  covered  it 
on  the  west ;  the  two  outworks  of  Fort  Eoyal  and  San  Carlos, 
slight  obstacles  at  best,  were  not  armed  or  even  repaii-ed 
until  after  the  investment ;  and  the  ganuson,  too  weak  for 
the  extent  of  rampart,  was  oppressed  with  labour.  Here 
then,  time  being  precious  to  both  sides,  ordinar}'-  nile  should 
have  been  set  aside  for  daring  operations,  and  Murray's 
troops  were  brave.  They  had  been  acting  together  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  after  the  fight  at  Castalla  became  so  eager, 
that  an  Italian  regiment,  which  at  Alicant  was  ready  to  go 
over  bodily  to  the  enemy,  now  volunteered  to  lead  the 
assault  on  Fort  Eoyal.  This  confidence  was  not  shared  by 
their  general :  up  to  the  8th  his  proceedings  were  ill-judged, 
and  his  after  operations  disgraceful  to  the  British  army. 

False  reports  had  made  iSuchet  reach  Tortoza  on  the  5th, 
and  put  two  thousand  Frenchmen  in  motion  from  Lerida, 
Avhereupon  Mun-ay  avowed  alann  and  regret  at  having  left 
Alicant ;  yet  he  constructed  heavy  counter-batteries  near  the 
Olivo,  sent  a  detachment  to  Vails  on  the  Lerida  road,  and 
placed  Manso  on  that  of  Barcelona. 

On  the  9th  the  emissaries  said  the  French  were  coming 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  would,  when  united, 
exceed  tweuty  thousand.  Murray  sought  an  inteiwiew  with 
the  admiral,  and  declared  his  intention  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  though  his  views  changed  diiring  the  conference,  he  was 
discontented,  and  the  two  commanders  were  evidently  at 
variance,  for  Hallowel  would  not  join  in  a  summons  to  the 
jjfovernor,  and  again  bombarded  the  place. 
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On  the  lOtii  Rpio«i  in  BarcelotiA  jijavo  notice  that  Icn  thon- 
sand  French  with  fourteen  ^wnt^  would  march  from  that  city 
next  day,  whoreujv.n  (.'oj)onK  joinud  Man»o  ;  hut  Murray 
landed  ftevenl  luorturx,  anued  the  bottorios  at  the  Olivo,  and 
jn  the  11th  opened  their  fire  in  concert  with  the  ships  of 
war.  Trofesfling  also  a  desire  to  fight  the  column  coming 
from  Barcelona,  ho  sent  the  cavalrj'  under  Lord  Frederick 
IJentinck  to  Altafulla,  and  protending  to  seek  a  position  of 
battle  to  the  castu-ard  left  orders  to  storm  the  outworks  that 
night :  he  retunied  however  before  the  hour  appointed,  ex- 
tremely disturbed  by  intelligence  that  Maurice  M;ithieu  was 
at  Villa  Franca  with  eight  thousand  combatants,  and  Suchet 
closing  on  the  Col  de  Balaguer.  Ilis  infirmity  of  mind  was 
now  apparent.  At  eight  o'clock  he  re]>eated  the  order  to 
anssiult,  and  the  storming  party  was  awaiting  the  signal, 
when  a  countermand  nrrived  :  the  siege  was  then  to  be 
raised  and  the  ginis  removed  immediately  from  the  Olivo  ; 
tho  commandant  of  artillery  remonstrated,  and  the  general 
promised  to  hold  the  batteries  until  next  night,  but  mean- 
while called  in  the  detachment  at  Vails  and  the  cavalry, 
without  any  notice  to  Copons,  though  he  depended  on  their 
fnipport. 

All  the  artillery  stores  and  the  heavy  guns  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  low  ^ouiid,  wore  removed  to  the  beach  for 
embarkation  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck  arrived  with  the  cavalry  : 
it  is  said  ho  was  ordered  to  shoot  his  horses,  but  refused  to 
ol>ey  and  moved  towards  the  Col  do  Balaguer.  The  de- 
tachment from  Vails  arrived  next,  tho  infantrA*  marched  to 
('ape  iSilou  to  embark,  tlio  horsemen  followed  Lord  Frede- 
rick, and  were  thr-msolves  followed  by  fourteen  pieces  of 
artillery  ;  yet  each  body  moved  independently,  and  all  was 
confused,  incoherent,  afllicting,  and  dishtmourable. 

When  tlw  noumen  were  embarking  the  guns,  orders  ^"oro 
sent  to  uband'>n  that  business  and  collect  boats  for  the 
recejjtion  of  troops,  the  enemy  being  nujiposed  close  at 
hand  :  and  notwitligtanding  Murray's  previous  promise  to 
hold  the  Olivo  he  now  directed  the  artillery  officer  to  spike 
the  guns  and  bum  the  carriagiw.  Then  loud  murmurs 
arose,  anny  and  navy  were  alike  indignant,  and  so  excited. 
tL«t  it  is  said  personal  iusiJl  was  ofl'ered  to  (he  geiieral. 
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Three  staff-officers  repaired  in  a  body  to  his  quarters  to  offer 
plans  and  ot)inions,  and  the  admiral,  who  did  not  object  to 
raising  the  siege  but  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  would  not 
suffer  the  seamen  to  discontinue  the  embarkation  of  artil- 
lery ;  he  however  urged  an  attack  upon  the  column  coming 
from  Barcelona,  and  opposed  the  order  to  spike  the  guns  at 
the  Olivo,  offering  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  all  clear  off 
during  the  night. 

Murray  again  wavered.  Denying  he  had  ordered  the 
battering-pieces  to  be  spiked,  he  sent  counter-orders,  and 
directed  a  part  of  Clinton's  troops  to  advance  towards  the 
Gaya  river ;  yet  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  peremptorily 
renewed  the  order  to  destroy  the  guns.  Even  this  unhappy 
action  was  not  performed  without  confusion.  General 
Clinton,  forgetful  of  his  own  arrangements,  with  an  obsolete 
courtesy  took  oft'  his  hat  to  salute  an  enemy's  battery  which 
had  fired  upon  him,  forgetting  that  this  action  from  that 
particular  spot  was  the  conventional  signal  for  the  artillery 
to  spike  the  guns  :  they  were  thus  spiked  prematurely.  All 
the  troops  were  embarked  in  the  night  of  the  12th,  and 
many  stores  and  horses  oli  the  13th,  without  interruption 
from  the  enemy ;  but  nineteen  battering-pieces,  whose  cai- 
riages  had  been  biu-nt,  were,  in  view  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
carried  in  triumph,  with  all  the  platforms,  fascines,  gabions, 
and  small  ammunition,  into  the  fortress!  Miu-ray,  seemingly 
unaffected  by  this  misfortune,  shipped  himself  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  and  took  his  usual  repose  in  bed ! 

During  these  proceediags,  the  French,  unable  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  opposed  to  their  junction,  unable  even 
to  communicate  by  theii*  emissaries,  were  despairing  of  the 
safety  of  Tan-agona.  Suchet  did  not  reach  Tortoza  before 
the  10th,  but  a  detachment  from  the  gaiTison  had  on  the 
8th  attempted  to  succour  San  Felippe,  and  nearly  captured 
the  naval  Captain  Adam,  Colonel  Prevost,  and  other  officers, 
who  were  examining  the  country.  On  the  other  side  Man 
rice  Mathieu  reached  Villa  Franca  the  10th,  announcing 
that  Decaen  was  close  behind  with  a  powerful  force;  he 
drove  Copons  from  Arbos  the  11th,  and  sent  his  scouting 
parties  into  Vendrills,  as  if  he  was  resolved  singly  to  attack 
Murray.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  had  however  landed  his  ma- 
rines at  Rosas,  which  JU'rested  Decaen's  march ;  and  Maurice 
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Mathien,  alarmed  at  the  cessation  uf  fire  about  Tampma, 
knowing  nothing  of  Suchet's  movements  und  too  weak  to 
tij^ht  the  allies  ulone,  fell  btick  in  the  ni^ht  of  the  12th  to 
•ho  Llobregat, 

Suchet's  operations  to  tlio  westward  were  oven  less  deci 
sive.  His  advanced  guard  under  I'unettier  reached  Terillo 
the  10th.  Next  day,  hearing  nothing  from  his  spies,  he 
caused  Tunettier  to  puss  by  his  left  over  the  mountains  to 
ftomo  heights  terminating  abniptly  on  the  Canipo  ;  on  the 
r2th  therefore  that  officer  was  but  twenty-five  miles  from 
Tarragona,  and  a  patrol,  descending  into  the  plains,  met  Lord 
Frederick  Bentinck's  troopers,  and  reported  that  Murray's 
whole  army  was  at  hand :  I'anettior  would  not  then  entei 
the  Campo,  but  at  night  kindled  large  lires  to  encourage  the 
garri.'^on.  lliese  signals  were  unobserved,  the  country 
people  had  disappeared,  no  intelligence  could  be  procured, 
and  Suchet  could  not  follow  him  with  a  large  force  in  those 
wild  hills,  where  there  was  no  water.  Thus  on  both  sides  ol 
Tarragona  the  succouring  armies  were  quite  baffled  at  the 
moment  chosen  by  Murray  for  flight. 

."Suchet  now  received  alarming  intelligence  from  Valencia, 
yet  still  anxiotis  for  Tanagona,  pushed  towards  Felippo  de 
lialaguer  on  the  14th,  thinking  to  find  Prevots  division 
alone ;  but  the  head  of  his  column  was  suddenly  cannon- 
aded by  the  Thames  frigate,  and  he  found  the  British  fleet 
anchored  off  San  Felipj>o  and  disembarking  tioopg.  Mur- 
ray's operations  were  indeed  as  irregidar  as  thcjse  of  a  par- 
tizan,  yet  without  piu-tizan  vigour.  Ho  had  heard  in  the 
night  of  the  r2th  of  Tanettier's  march,  and  to  protect  the 
cavidry  and  guns  under  Lord  Frederick,  sent  Mackenzie's 
division  by  sea  to  Balaguer  on  the  13th,  following  with 
the  whole  army  on  the  14th.  Mackenzie  drove  back  the 
French  posts  at  both  sides  of  the  pass,  the  embarkation  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  then  commenced,  and  .Sucliet,  still 
uncertain  if  Tarragona  had  fallen,  marched  to  bring  otT 
Panettier. 

At  this  moment  Murray  heard  that  .Maurice  .Mathieu's 
column,  which  he  ahvays  erroneously  supposed  to  bo  under 
Decaen,  had  retired  to  the  Llobregat,  that  ('opons  was 
again  at  Heus,  and  Tarragona  hu«l  not  been  reinforced. 
Elated  by  this  information,  ne  revolved  various  project*  io 
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his  mind,  at  one  time  thinking  to  fall  upon  Snchet,  al 
another  to  cut  off  Panettier ;  now  resolving  to  march  upon 
Oambrills,  and  even  to  menace  Tarragona  again  by  land ; 
then  he  was  for  sending  a  detachment  hy  sea  to  surprise 
the  latter,  yet  finally  disembarked  the  army  on  the  ]5th, 
and  being  ignorant  of  Suchet's  last  movement  decided  to 
strike  at  Panettier.  With  that  object,  he  detached  Mac- 
kenzie by  a  mgged  valley  against  Valdillos,  which  he 
reached  on  the  16th;  but  Suchet  had  then  carried  off  Pa- 
nettier's  brigade,  and  next  day  the  detachment  was  recalled 
by  Murray,  who  now  only  thought  of  re-embarking. 

This  determination  was  caused  by  a  fresh  alarm  from 
the  eastward.  Maurice  Mathieu,  hearing  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  allies  had  re-landed  at  the  Col  de  Balaguer, 
retraced  his  steps  and  boldly  entered  CamVills  the  17th, 
on  which  day,  Mackenzie  having  returned,  Mun-ay's  whole 
army  was  concentrated  in  the  pass.  Suchet  was  then  be- 
hind Perillo,  and  as  Copons  was  at  Eeus,  by  IMurray's  desire, 
to  attack  Maurice  Mathieu,  the  latter  was  in  danger,  if  the 
Eno-lish  general  had  been  capable  of  a  vigorous  stroke.  On 
the  other  hand  Suchet,  too  anxious  for  Valencia,  had  disre- 
garded Mackenzie's  movement  on  Valdijlos,  and  taught  by 
the  disembarkation  of  the  army  at  San  Felippe  that  the  fate 
of  Tarragona,  for  good  or  evil,  was  decided,  had  on  the  16th 
retired  to  Perillo  and  Amposta,  attentive  only  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  fleet. 

Meanwhile  Maurice  Mathieu  endeavoured  to  sui-prise 
Copons,  who  was  led  into  this  danger  by  Murray;  for 
having  desired  him  to  harass  the  French  general's  rear  with 
a  view  to  a  general  attack,  he  changed  his  plan  without 
o-ivin"-  the  Spaniard  notice.  However  he  escaped,  and 
Murray  was  free  to  embark  or  remain  at  Col  de  Balaguer. 
He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  concluded  to  re- 
embark  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  great  Mediterranean  fleet 
appeared  in  the  offing,  and  Admiral  Hallowel,  obsci-\'ing 
the  signal  announcing  Lord  William  Bentinck's  anival, 
answered  with  more  promptitude  than  decorum,  "we  are  all 
(klighted."  Thus  ended  an  operation  perhaps  the  most 
disgraceful  that  ever  befel  the  British  arms. 

l^Iurray's  misconduct  deeply  affected  Lord  Wellington'.s 
operations.    Tlie  English  battering  train  being  taken,  Suchel 
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tuul  uothing  tu  fear  fur  CaUUonia,  which  wuh  full  uf  forU  e6M», 
and  he  uuuld  therefore  muve  by  Zaruguza  tu  disturb  tho 
Miogo  uf  rumpulutui,  which  wau  cuniie<[ucnt]y  rolinquiiihcd 
lor  a  blockiulu,  aiid  tho  hiuj^o  uf  San  Subiu>tiuu  uudcrtiikeii. 
Thia  involved  tho  <uloptiuu  uf  on  immuuiio  lino  of  covering 
jHjsitions  along  tlio  ryreuoos  from  lioncesvalles  to  tho  lUdiUi- 
boa,  and  along  tlie  left  bank  of  that  river  to  tho  sea;  ucd  tho 
Hiege,  itself  a  difhuult  one,  was  rendered  more  t>o  by  tho 
culpable  ueghgeuce  of  the  English  naval  adiuinistration. 

Passiiges,  die  oiUy  port  near  the  scouo  of  operations  suited 
for  tho  supply  of  the  army,  l>eing  between  tho  covering 
and  besieging  forces,  tho  stores  and  guns  once  landed  were 
in  diingcr  from  every  movement  of  tho  enemy ;  and  no 
peruianent  magazines  could  therefore  be  established  nearer 
than  Bilbao,  ut  which  port  and  at  St.  Aiider  and  Coruua 
tho  great  depots  of  tho  army  were  fixed ;  tho  stores  being 
tr.ins{i<jrted  to  them  from  tho  establishments  in  I'urtugal. 
Ilut  iho  French  held  Santooa,  whence  their  j)rivutoerfc 
interrupted  tho  communication  along  the  coast  of  Spain  ; 
American  j)rivateers  did  tho  same  between  Lisbon  and 
Coruila ;  and  the  intercourse  between  Sebastian  and  tho 
ports  of  France  was  scarcely  molested  by  tho  English  vesseLs 
of  war :  because  NS  ellington's  urgent  remonstrances  coiUd 
not  procure  a  sufficient  naval  force  on  tho  coast  of  Biscay ! 


SitGK  OK  San  Skuas  n an. 

Built  on  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  having  tho  harbour  on 
one  aide,  the  river  L'nuuea  on  the  otiier,  Sebastian  was 
strong:  and  behind  it  rose  tho  Monte  Urgullo,  a  nig^ged 
oono  four  hunilred  feet  high,  wjiahed  by  the  ocean  and 
crowned  with  the  siuall  castle  of  La  Mota.  This  hill  was 
cut  uii  fr<»m  the  t<jwn  by  a  lino  of  defensive  works,  and 
covered  with  batteries ;  but  was  itself  commanded  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  hundred  yards  by  the  Monte  Olia,  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  I'rumea. 

'flio  land  front  of  the  town,  thr<e  hundred  and  dftv 
yards  vndu,  stretching  quite  across  tho  istlinuis,  consisted 
of  a  hii;h  curtain  or  rampart,  very  solid,  witli  half  luistions 
4t  either  end  and  a  lofty  casemated  Hat  Luitloii  ur  tavalier 
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in  the  centre.  A  regular  liom-work  was  pusi  2cl  out  from 
this  front,  and  six  hundi'ed  yards  beyond  the  hom-work  the 
isthmus  was  closed  b}-  the  ridge  of  San  Bartolomeo,  at  the 
foot  of  which  stood  the  suburb  of  San  Martin. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Urumea  were  certain  sandj'  hills 
called  the  Chofres,  through  which  the  road  from  Passages 
passed  to  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  and  thence,  by  a 
suburb  called  Santa  Catalina,  along  the  top  of  a  sea-wall 
which  formed  afausse-braye  for  the  hom-work. 

The  flanks  of  the  town  were  protected  by  simple  ram 
parts,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  water  of  the  harbour, 
on  the  other  by  the  IJnimea,  which  at  high  tide  covered 
four  of  the  twenty-seven  feet  comprised  in  its  elevation. 
This  was  the  weak  side  of  the  fortress,  though  protected  by 
the  river;  for  it  had  only  a  single  wall,  which  was  ill- 
flanked  by  two  old  towers  and  a  half-bastion  called  San 
Elmo,  close  under  the  Monte  Orgullo.  There  was  no 
ditch,  no  counterscai-p,  no  glacis;  the  wall  could  be  seen 
to  its  base  from  the  Chofre  hills,  at  distances  varj-ing  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards  ;  and  when  the  tide  was 
out  the  Urumea  left  a  dry  strand  under  the  lampart  as  far 
as  St.  Elmo.  However  the  guns  from  the  batteries  at 
Monte  Orgullo,  especially  that  called  the  Mirador,  could 
rake  this  strand.  The  other  flank  of  the  town  was  secured 
by  the  harbour,  in  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  rocky  island, 
called  Santa  Clara,  where  the  French  had  established  a  post 
of  twentj^-five  men. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Yittoria  Sebastian  was  nearly 
dismantled ;  there  were  no  bomb-proofs,  no  palisades,  no 
outworks ;  the  wells  were  foul,  the  place  only  supplied 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  Joseph's  defeat  restored  its 
importance  as  a  fortress.  General  Emanuel  Key  entered  it 
the  22nd  of  June,  bringing  with  him  the  convoy  which  had 
quitted  Vittona  the  day  before  the  battle.  The  town  was 
thus  filled  with  emigrant  Spanish  families,  and  the  minis- 
ters and  other  persons  attached  to  the  court;  the  popula- 
tion, ordinarily  eight  thousand,  was  increased  to  sixteen 
thousand,  and  disorder  and  confusion  were  predominant 
Rey,  jnished  by  necessity,  forced  all  persons  not  residents 
to  march  at  once  to  France  ;  the  people  of  quality  went 
by  sea,  the  others  by  land,   and  fortunately  without  being 
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i^tacked,  for  tho  Partidjw  wuuld  have  given  them  no 
qaartor. 

On  tho  27th  Foy  throw  a  reinforcement  into  the  pluce, 
and  next  day  Moudiziibal's  Spaniurds  appeared ;  whereupon 
Roy  burned  the  wooden  bridj^o  with  both  the  suburbs,  and 
commenced  fortifying  the  heights  of  Sun  liartolomeo. 

Tho  20th  tho  Sp.miarthi  having  slightly  attacked  San 
Bartolomeo  were  repulsed. 

The  1st  of  July  the  governor  of  Guetoria  abandoned  that 
place,  and  his  troops,  three  hundred,  entered  San  Sebastian ; 
at  the  same  time  a  vessel  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  arrived  with 
fifty-six  cannoniers  and  some  workmen.  Tho  garrison  was 
thiis  increased  to  three  thouijiind  men,  and  all  jiersonB  noV 
able  to  provide  subsistence  for  them^selves  were  ordered  away  : 
meanwhile  Mendizabal  cut  off  the  aqueduct. 

On  the  3rd  an  English  frigate  and  sloop  with  some 
■mall  craft  arrived  to  blockade  the  liarbour,  but  French 
veaseLs  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  continued  to  enter  by  night. 

On  the  4th  Key  sallied  to  obtain  news,  and  after  some 
hours'  skinnishing  returned  with  prisoners. 

The  6th,  French  vessels  with  a  detachment  of  troops  and 
a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
entered  tho  harbour. 

Tho  7th  Mendizabal  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  set  fire  to  the 
convent  of  San  Bartolomeo. 

The  9th  Gniham  arrived  with  Briti.sh  and  Portuguese 
troops,  and  on  tho  13th  the  Sj)aniardi>  marched  away. 

At  this  time  Keille  wa.s  at  Vera  and  Echallar,  in  a  menacing 
position,  but  Wellington  drove  him  thence  on  tho  15th  and 
OMtablibhed  tho  seventh  and  light  divisions  there ;  thus 
covering  tho  passes  over  the  Peiia  de  Haya  mountain,  bv 
which  tho  siege  might  have  been  inten-uptcd. 

liefore  Gmham  arrived  the  French  had  constructed  a 
redoubt  on  San  liartolomeo,  connecting  it  with  tho  convent 
of  that  name,  which  they  also  fortified.  These  outworks 
were  supin  rted  by  jKJsts  in  tho  ruined  huuses  of  tho  San 
Martin  suburb,  and  by  a  circular  redoubt,  formed  of  casks, 
on  tho  main  road,  half-way  between  the  convent  and  hum- 
work.  Hence,  working  along  tho  isthmiis,  it  was  necessary' 
to  carry  in  succession  threo  lines  covering  the  town,  and  n 
foarth  l)«hind  it.  at  the  fxjt  of  Monte  Urgullo,  bof.ro  the 
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castle  of  La  Mota  could  he  assailed :  seventy-six  pieces  w€re 
mounted  on  the  walls. 

The  besieging  army  consisted  of  the  fifth  division  under 
General  Oswald,  and  the  Portug-uese  brigades  of  J,  \\  ilson 
and  Bradford,  reinforced  by  detachments  from  the  first 
division.  Including  the  aiiilleiy-men,  some  seamen  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  O'Eeilly  of  the  Surveillante,  and  one 
hundred  regular  sappers  and  miners,  now  for  the  fiast  time 
used  in  the  sieges  of  the  Peninsula,  nearly  ten  thousand  men 
were  employed,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  siege 
depot  was  at  Passages,  from  whence  to  the  Chofre  sand-hills 
was  only  one  mile  and  a  half  of  good  road,  and  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  laid  over  the  Urumea  river  above  the  Chofres ; 
but  from  thence  to  the  height  of  Eartolomeo  was  more  than 
five  miles  of  very  bud  road. 

Early  in  July,  Major  Smith,  the  er.gineer  of  Tarifa,  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  siege,  founded  upon  the  facility  furnished  by 
the  Chofre  hills  to  destroy  the  flanks,  rake  the  principal 
front,  and  form  a  breach  with  the  same  batteries  ;  the  works 
would,  he  obsei-ved,  be  secured,  except  at  low  water,  b}''  the 
Urumea,  and  counter-batteries  could  be  constructed  on  the 
left  of  that  river,  to  rake  the  line  in  which  the  breach  was 
to  be  formed.  Against  the  castle  and  its  out- works  he  relied 
principally  upon  vei-tical  fire,  instancing  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Bourbon  in  the  West  Indies  as  proof  of  its  efficacy. 
This  plan  would  probably  have  reduced  Sebastian  in  a 
reasonable  time  without  any  remarkable  loss  of  men,  and 
Lord  Vr'elling-ton  approved  of  it,  though  he  erroneously 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  vertical  fire.  He  renewed  his 
approval  after  examining  the  works  in  person,  and  all  his 
orders  were  in  that  spirit ;  biit  neither  the  plan  nor  his 
orders  were  followed,  and  the  siege  which  should  have  been 
an  ordinary  event  of  war  obtained  a  moimiful  celebrity. 
Wellington  has  been  imjustly  charged  with  a  contempt  for 
the  maxims  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  in  his  desire  to 
save  time  :  he  did  not  urge  the  engineer  here  beyond  the 
rules.  Take  the  place  in  the  quichst  manner,  hut  do  not  from  omr 
speed  fail  to  take  it,  was  the  sense  of  his  instructions.  Tha 
haste  was  with  Graham,  one  of  England's  best  soldiers,  but 
of  a  genius  intuitive  rather  than  reflective,  which,  joined  tc 
great  natural  modesty  and  a  certain   easiness  of  temper, 
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.msed  him  at  times  to  abandon  his  own  conect  cuncojttioim 
fur  leiiii  judiciouij  couuselb  of  men  who  advifiod  deviations 
from  the  urigiuul  plan. 

In  the  night  of  the  lOtli  two  biitterios  woro  raiKed  agaiii.st 
the  convent  and  redoubt  of  San  Bartolomeo ;  and  in  that  of 
the  13th,  four  batteries,  to  contain  twenty  of  the  heaviest 
guns  and  four  eight-inch  howitzers,  were  marked  out  on  the 
Chofre  siuul-hilhj,  at  distances  varying  from  bix  hundred  to 
thirteen  hundred  yards  from  the  eiiiitern  rampart  of  the  town. 
No  parallel  of  support  was  made,  because  the  river  was  sup- 
posed unfordable,  but  good  trenches  of  commimications  and 
subsequently  regular  approaches  wore  fanned.  Two  attacks 
were  thus  established — one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Unmiea 
bv  tlie  Portuguese  brigades ;  one  on  the  left  bank  by  the 
tifih  division  :  yet  most  of  the  troops  were  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  to  facilitate  a  junction  with  the  covering  army 
in  the  event  of  a  general  battle. 

On  the  14th  a  French  sloop  entered  the  harbour  with  sup- 
]dies,  and  the  batteries  of  the  left  attack  opened  against  San 
Bartolomeo,  throwing  hot  shot  into  the  convent.  Tho 
besieged  responded  with  musketry  from  the  redoubt,  with 
heavy  guns  from  the  toNSTi,  and  with  a  field-piece  which  they 
had  mounted  on  the  belfry  of  the  convent  itself. 

The  15th  Colonel  Fletcher  took  command  of  the  engineers, 
but  Major  Smith  retained  the  direction  of  the  attack  from  the 
Chofre  hills,  and  \Vellington's  orders  continued  to  pass 
through  his  hands.  This  day,  the  convent  being  set  on  fire, 
the  musketr}'  of  the  besieged  silenced,  and  the  defences 
damaged,  the  Portuguese  troops  of  the  fifth  division  felt  the 
enemy,  but  were  repuLsed  with  loss :  the  French  then  salliea. 
and  the  firing  only  cea.sed  at  nightfall. 

A  battery  for  seven  additional  guns  was  now  commenced 
against  Bartolomeo  on  the  right  of  the  Urumea,  and  the 
original  batteries  again  set  fire  to  tho  convent,  yet  tho  flames 
were  extinguished  by  tho  garrison. 

.In  the  night  of  tho  IGth  Re^'  sounded  the  Urumea,  design- 
ing to  cnwss  and  storm  the  batteries  on  tho  Chofres ;  but  the 
fords  discovered  were  shifting,  and  the  difiSculty  of  execution 
deterred  him. 

The  17th,  the  convent  being  nearly  in  ruin.s,  an  assault 
was  ordered.     L'otachments  from  Wibton's  rormguese,  siij*- 

10 
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ported  by  the  light  company  of  the  9th  British  Eegiment  and 
three  companies  of  the  Eoyals,  composed  one  column,  which 
under  General  Hay  was  to  storm  the  redoubt ;  another 
column  under  General  Bradford,  composed  of  Portuguese, 
but  supported  by  three  companies  of  the  9th  British  Regi- 
ment under  Colonel  Cameron,  assailed  the  convent. 

Storming  of  San  Bartolomeo. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  six-pounders  opened 
against  the  redoubt,  and  the  French,  reinforced  and  occu- 
pying the  suburb  of  San  Martin  in  support,  annoimced  with 
a  sharp  return  of  fLre  their  resolution  to  fight.  The  Portu- 
guese advanced  slowly  at  both  attacks,  and  the  companies  of 
the  9th,  passing  through  them,  first  fell  upon  the  enemy. 
Cameron's  grenadiers  going  down  the  face  of  the  hill  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  horn-work,  yet  soon 
gained  the  cover  of  a  wall,  fifty  yards  from  the  convent,  and 
there  awaited  the  second  signal.  This  rapid  advance,  which 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  garrison  from  the  suburb,  joined 
to  the  fii'e  of  the  two  six-pounders,  and  some  other  field- 
pieces  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Urumea,  caused  the  French 
to  abandon  the  redoubt,  whereupon  Cameron  jumped  over 
the  wall  and  assaidted  both  the  convent  and  the  houses  of 
the  suburb.  At  the  latter  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  and 
Captain  Woodman  was  killed  in  the  upper  room  of  a  house, 
after  fighting  his  way  from  below ;  yet  the  grenadiers  carried 
the  convent  with  such  rapidity  that  the  French  could  not 
explode  some  small  mines,  and  hastily  joined  the  troops  in 
the  suburb :  there  the  combat  continued,  Cameron's  force 
was  much  reduced  and  the  affair  was  becoming  doubtful, 
when  the  remainder  of  his  regiment  arrived  and  the  suburb 
was  with  much  fighting  entirely  won. 

At  the  right  attack  the  company  of  the  9th,  although 
retarded  by  a  ravine,  by  a  thick  hedge,  by  the  slowness  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  by  a  heavy  fii-e,  entered  the  abandoned 
i'edoubt  with  little  loss ;  but  the  troops  were  then  rashly  led 
against  the  cask  redoubt,  contrary  to  orders,  and  were  beaten 
back  by  the  enemy.  The  loss  was  thus  balanced.  That  of 
the  French  was  two  himdied  and  forty,  and  the  companies 
of  the  9th  under  Cameron,  alone,  had  seven  officers  and  sixty 
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ineu  killed  or  wounded.  The  operation,  although  successful. 
Wits  an  err  jr ;  for  tho  seven-gnu  buttery  on  the  right  of  the 
I'rumea  was  not  opened,  wherefore  tho  aiisault  was  precipi- 
Uite  or  the  batter}'  was  not  noccssary,  but  the  loss  justifiid 
the  conception  of  the  batter}-.  When  the  action  ceased  the 
euj^neers  made  a  lodgement  in  the  redoubt,  and  commenced 
two  batteries  to  rake  the  hom-woik  and  the  eastern  rampart 
of  tho  pl'.ico.  Two  other  batteries  were  also  commenced  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Unmiea. 

The  18lh  the  besieged  threw  up  traverses  on  the  land  front 
to  meet  the  raking  fire  of  tho  besiegers ;  and  the  latter 
dragged  four  j>ieces  up  the  Monte  Olia  to  plunge  into  the 
Mii-ador  and  other  works  on  the  Monte  Orgullo.  In  the 
night  a  lodgement  was  made  on  the  mins  of  San  Martin,  the 
two  batteries  at  the  right  attack  were  armed,  and  two  addi- 
tional mortars  dragged  up  the  Monte  Olia. 

On  the  lyth  all  these  batteries  were  armed,  and  in  the 
night  the  French  were  driven  from  the  cask  redoubt. 

All  the  batteries  opened  fixe  the  20th,  and  were  princi- 
pally directed  to  form  the  breach. 

Smith's  plan  was  similar  to  that  followed  by  Marshal 
Bei-wick  a  centurj'  before.  He  proposed  a  lodgement  on  the 
horn-work  before  the  breach  should  be  as.sailed  ;  but  he  had 
not  then  read  tho  description  of  that  siege,  and  unknowingly 
fixed  the  breaching-point  precisely  where  the  wall  had  been 
most  strongly  rebuilt  after  Ber^^^ck'8  attack.  ITiis  was  a 
fault,  yet  a  slight  one,  because  the  wall  did  not  resist  the 
batteries  verj'  long  ;  but  it  was  a  seriou.s  matter  that  Graham, 
at  the  suggestion  of  tho  commander  of  the  artillery,  began 
his  o|>erations  by  breaching.  Smith  objected  to  it,  Fletcher 
acquiesced  ven*'  reluctantly,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
ruin  of  the  defences  was  only  postponed,  a  condition  after 
wards  unhappily  forgotten. 

This  fin>t  attack  was  not  satisfactorj',  tho  weather  proved 
bad,  some  guns  mounted  on  ship-carriages  failed,  onotwenty- 
four-p(junder  w.is  rendered  unsen-iceablo  by  tho  enemy,  an- 
other by  accident,  a  ca{>tain  of  engineers  wus  killed,  and  the 
shot  had  little  effect  on  the  solid  wall.  In  tho  night  how- 
ever, the  ship-guns  wore  mounted  on  better  carriages,  and  ;i 
|>arallel  across  the  isthmus  was  projected ;  but  the  gieafest 
paituf  the  workmen,  to  avoid  a  tempest,  sought  shelter  in  the 
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suburb  of  San  Martin,  and  when  day  broke  only  one-third 
of  the  work  was  performed. 

On  the  21st  the  besiegers  sent  a  summons,  the  governor 
refused  to  receive  the  letter,  the  firing  was  renewed,  and 
though  the  main  wall  resisted  the  parapets  crumbled ;  the 
batteries  on  Monte  Olia  also  plunged  into  the  hom-work  at 
sixteen  hundi'ed  yards'  distance,  with  such  effect  that  the 
besieged,  having  no  bomb-proofs,  were  forced  to  dig  trenches 
to  protect  themselves.  The  French  fire,  directed  solely 
against  the  breaching  batteries,  was  feeble,  but  at  midnight 
a  shell  thrown  fi."om  the  castle  into  the  bay  gave  the  signal 
for  a  sally,  during  which  French  vessels  with  supplies  entered 
the  harbour.  The  besieged  now  isolated  the  breach  by  cuts 
in  the  rampart  and  other  defences,  yet  the  besiegers'  parallel 
across  the  isthmus  was  completed,  and  in  its  progi'ess  laid 
bare  the  mouth  of  a  drain  four  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide,  containing  the  pipe  of  the  aqueduct  cut  off  by  the 
Spaniards.  Through  that  dangerous  opening  Lieutenant 
Eeid,*  a  young  and  zealous  engineer,  crept  even  to  the 
coimterscarp  of  the  hom-work,  where  he  found  the  passage 
closed  and  returned.  Thirty  barrels  of  powder  were  placed 
in  this  drain,  and  eight  feet  was  stopped  vnth  sand-bags, 
forming  a  globe  of  compression  to  blow,  as  through  a  tube, 
so  much  rubbish  over  the  counterscai-p  as  might  fill  the  narrow 
ditch  of  the  hom-work. 

On  the  22nd  the  fire  from  the  batteries,  unexampled  from 
its  rapidity  and  accirracy,  opened  what  appeared  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  eastern  flank  wall,  between  two  towers  called 
Los  Homos  and  Las  Mesquitas ;  but  the  descent  into  the 
town  behind  this  breach  was  more  than  twelve  feet  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  garrison  were  seen  from  Monte  Olia  dili- 
gently working  at  the  interior  defences  to  receive  the 
assault :  they  added  also  another  gun  to  the  battery  of  St. 
Elmo,  just  under  the  Mirador  battery,  to  flank  the  front 
attack.  On  the  other  hand  the  besiegers  had  placed  four 
sixty-eight  pound  carronades  in  battery  to  play  on  the  de- 
fences of  the  breach,  yet  the  fire  was  slack  because  the  guns 
were  now  greatly  enlarged  at  the  vents. 

On  the  23rd,  the  sea  blockade  being  null,  the  French 

•  Now  Sir  W.  Reid,  Governor  of  Malta. 
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voBHels  carried  off  the  budly-wounded  men.  This  day  also 
the  besiegers,  judging  the  breach  between  the  towers  prac- 
ticable, tunic'd  the  guns,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Os- 
wald, to  break  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  main  breach- 
tJuiith  opposed  this,  urging,  that  no  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  making  a  second  opening,  to  get  at  which  the 
troops  must  first  pass  the  great  breach ;  time  woxdd  be  thus 
lost,  and  there  was  a  manifest  objection  on  account  of  the 
tide  and  depth  of  water  at  the  new  point  attacked.  His 
counsel  was  overruled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  wall 
being  thin,  the  stroke  heavy  and  quick,  a  second  breach  thirty 
feet  wide  was  rendered  practicable. 

The  ten-inch  mortars  and  sixty-eight-pomid  carrouades 
were  now  turned  upon  the  great  breach,  and  a  stockade,  the 
latter  separating  the  high  curtain  from  the  flank  against 
which  the  attack  was  conducted.  Under  this  fire  the  houses 
no;ir  the  breach  were  soon  in  flames,  which  destroyed  several 
defences  and  menaced  the  whole  to'wn  vfith.  destruction, 
wherefore  the  assault  was  ordered  for  next  morning :  when 
the  troops  assembled  the  flames  were  still  so  fierce  the 
attack  was  deferred,  and  the  batteries  again  opened. 

During  the  night  the  vigilant  governor  mounted  two 
tield-pieces  on  the  cavalier,  tifteen  feet  above  the  other 
defences  and  commanding  the  nigh  curtain ;  and  he  still  had 
on  the  horn-work  a  light  piece,  and  two  ca>>emated  guns  on 
the  flank  of  the  cavalier  Two  other  field-pieces  were 
mounted  on  an  intreiichment,  crossing  the  ditch  of  the  land 
front  and  bearing  on  the  approaches  ;  a  twenty-four  pounder 
looked  from  the  tower  ol  Lui  Mesquitas,  flanking  the  main 
breach;  two  four-pounders  were  in  the  tower  of  Ilornos ; 
two  heu\'A'  guns  on  tht  tlank  of  St.  Elmo,  and  two  others,  on 
the  right  of  the  Mirador,  looked  on  the  brwiches  from  within 
the  fortified  line  ot  Monte  Orgullo.  Thus  fourteen  pieces 
were  still  available  for  ilefence,  and  the  retaining  sea-wall, 
or  faxissi'-hray'^,  between  which  and  the  river  the  stoiming 
parties  must  necessarily  advance,  was  covered  with  live 
shells  to  roll  over  on  the  columns  below.  IJehind  the  bura- 
ing  houses  other  edifices  were  loopholed  ami  filled  with 
musketeers;  Init  a.><  ihe  flames  forced  the  French  to  withdraw 
their  guns  until  the  moment  of  attack,  and  the  British  artil- 
lery ofticent  wen*  confident  that  in  daylight  they  could  silence 
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the  enemy's  fire  and  keep  the  parapet  clear  of  men,  Graham 
renewed  his  order  for  the  assault. 


First  Storm  of  San  Sebastian. 

In  the  night  of  the  24th  two  thousand  men  of  the  fifth 
division  filed  into  the  trenches  on  the  isthmus.  Of  this 
force,  a  battalion  of  the  Eoyals,  under  Major  Frazer,  was 
destined  for  the  great  breach;  the  38th  Eegiment  under 
Colonel  Greville,  was  to  assail  the  lesser  and  most  distant 
breach;  the  9th  Eegiment  under  Colonel  Cameron,  was  to 
support  the  Eoyals.  A  detachment  selected  from  the  light 
companies  of  all  those  battalions  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  Eoyals,  under  Lieutenant  Campbell*  of  the  9th  Eegi- 
ment, who  was  accompanied  by  the  engineer  Machel  with  a 
ladder  party,  being  designed  to  sweep  the  high  curtain  after 
the  breach  should  be  won. 

From  the  trenches  to  the  points  of  attack  was  three  hun- 
dred yards,  the  way  being  between  the  horn-work  and  the 
river,  strewed  with  rocks  slippery  from  sea-weed ;  the  tide 
also  had  left  large  deep  pools  of  water ;  the  parapet  of  the 
horn-work  was  entire,  the  parapets  of  the  other  works  and 
the  two  towers,  closely  flanking  the  breach,  were  far  from 
being  ruined,  and  every  place  was  thickly  garnished  with 
musketeers.  The  difficulties  were  obvious,  and  a  detachment 
of  Portuguese  was  placed  in  a  trench  on  the  isthmus,  only 
sixty  yards  from  the  ramparts,  to  quell,  if  possible,  the  fire  of 
the  horn-work. 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  stormers  moved  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  when  the  globe  of  compression  in  the  drain 
was  exploded  against  the  horn-work  the  astonished  garrison 
abandoned  the  flanking  parapet;  the  troops  then  mshed 
onwards,  the  stormers  for  the  main  breach  leading,  and  suf- 
fering more  from  the  fire  of  their  own  batteries  on  the  right 
of  the  Urumea  than  from  the  enemy.  Frazer  and  the  engi- 
neer Harry  Jones  first  reached  the  breach,  the  enemy  had 
fallen  back  behind  the  ruins  of  the  burning  houses,  and 
those  brave  officers  rushed  up  expecting  their  troops  would 
follow ;  but  not  many  followed,  for  it  was  extremely  dark, 

•  Now  Major-General  Sir  Colip  Campbell  in  the  Crimea. 
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the  narrow  way  and  the  roclu  had  contracttMl  the  front  aiul 
disordered  tlie  column,  and  the  soldiers  caiuo  straggling  luul 
out  of  wind  to  tlio  foot  of  the  breach.  The  foremost  gathered 
near  their  gallant  leaders,  yet  the  deep  descent  into  the  town 
and  volumes  of  Hanies  and  smoke  still  issuing  from  the  houses 
awed  the  stoutest ;  more  than  two- thirds,  irritated  by  the 
destructive  flank  fire,  had  broken  ofif  at  the  demi-bastion  to 
commence  a  musketry  battle  with  the  enemy  lining  the 
rampjut  on  their  left,  and  the  shells  from  Monte  Orgullo  fell 
rapidly.  Then  the  French  at  the  breach,  recovering  con- 
fidence, with  a  smashing  musketry  from  the  ruins  and  loop- 
holed  houses  smote  the  head  of  the  column,  while  those  in 
the  towers  smote  it  on  the  flanks ;  and  from  every  quarter 
came  showers  of  grape  and  hand-grenades  tearing  the  ranks 
in  a  dreadful  manner. 

Frazer  was  killed  on  the  flaming  ruins,  the  intrepid  Jones 
stood  there  awhile  longer  amidst  a  few  heroic  soldiers,  hoping 
for  aid,  but  none  came  and  he  and  those  with  him  were  struck 
dovrn  ;  the  engineer  Machel  had  been  killed  early,  his  ladder- 
bearers  fell  or  were  dispersed,  and  the  rear  of  the  column  had 
got  disordere<l  before  the  head  was  beaten.  It  was  in  vain 
Greville,  Cameron,  Captain  Archimbeau,  and  other  regi- 
mental officers,  strove  to  rally  their  men  and  refill  the 
breach ;  in  vain  Campbell,  breaking  through  the  tumultiious 
crowd  with  the  survivors  of  his  chosen  detachment,  moiinted 
the  ruins;  twice  he  a.sconded,  twice  ho  was  wounded,  and  all 
around  him  died.  Then  the  Royals  endeavoured  to  retire, 
but  got  intermixed  with  the  38th  and  some  companies  of  the 
0th,  which  were  seeking  to  pass  them  and  get  to  the  lesser 
breach ;  and  thus  swayed  by  different  impulses,  pent  up 
between  the  horn- work  and  the  river,  the  mass,  reeling  to 
and  fro,  could  neither  advance  nor  go  bark  until  the  shells 
and  musketry,  c<mstantly  plied  in  front  and  flank,  thinned 
the  conc<jur8e  and  the  trenches  were  regained  in  confusion. 
At  daylight  a  truce  was  agreed  to  for  an  hour,  during  which 
the  French,  who  had  removed  Jones  and  otlier  wounded  men 
from  the  breach,  carried  off  the  more  distant  suflerers,  lest 
they  should  be  drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide. 

Five  oflicers  of  engineers,  including  Sir  Kichard  Fletcher, 
and  forty-four  oflicers  of  the  lino  witli  five  hundred  and 
twenty    men,   wore  killed,   wounth-il,  or  made  prir-ouers  iu 
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this  assault,  the  failure  of  wliich.  was  signal,  yet  tlie  causes 
were  obvious. 

1°.  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  22nd,  had  given  final  direc- 
tions for  the  attack,  finishing  thus :  "  Fair  daylight  must  he 
taken  for  the  assault."  These  instructions  and  their  emphatic 
termination  were  unheeded. 

2°.  Major  Smith  had  ascertained  that  the  ebb  tide  would 
serve  exactly  at  daybreak  on  the  24th,  but  the  assault 
was  made  the  25th,  and  before  daylight,  when  the  higher 
water  contracted  the  ground,  increased  the  obstacles,  and 
forced  the  column,  with  a  narrow  front  and  uneasy  progress, 
to  trickle  onwards  instead  of  dashing  with  a  broad  surge 
against  the  breach. 

3°.  The  troops  filed  tediously  out  of  long  narrow  trenches 
in  the  night,  and  wei-e  immediately  exposed  to  a  fire  of 
grape  from  their  own  batteries  on  the  Chofres;  this  fire 
shoiild  have  ceased  when  the  globe  of  compression  was 
spmng  in  the  drain,  but  from  the  darkness  and  noise  that 
explosion  was  neither  seen  nor  heard. 

4°.  There  was  a  neglect  of  moral  influence,  followed  by 
its  natural  consequence,  want  of  vigour  in  execution.  No 
general  went  out  of  the  trenches.  Oswald  had  opposed  the 
plan  of  attack,  and  his  opinion,  in  which  other  officers  of 
rank  joined,  was  freely  expressed  out  of  council,  it  was  said 
even  in  the  hearing  of  the  troops,  abating  that  daring- 
confidence  which  victory  loves. 

Wellington  repaired  immediately  to  St.  Sebastian  and 
would  have  renewed  the  attack,  but  there  was  no  ammuni- 
tion, and  next  day  extraneous  events  compelled  him  to  turn 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  battering  train  was  then 
sent  to  Passages,  and  at  daybreak  the  gaiTison  sallied  and 
swept  ofi"  two  hundi'cd  Portuguese  vnth  thirty  British 
soldiers.  This  terminated  the  first  siege  of  San  Sebastian, 
in  which  the  allies  lost  thirteen  hundred  men 
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Pyren«*«  —  CombAt  of  Rouc««Talle«  —  Combat  of  Linzcoin  —  Combat 
of  Maya  —  Combat  of  Zabaldica  —  Firet  liattle  of  Sauroren  —  Coiu- 
b«t  of  Buenza  —  S«conJ  Ikiltle  of  Sauroren  —  Combat  of  Doba  Maria 
—  CoiubaU  of  Echallar  and  Ivaiitelly. 

TnK  brtttlo  of  Vittoria  was  fought  tho  21st  of  June,  and  on 
tUo  Ibt  of  July  Marshal  Soult,  uuder  a  decree  issued  at 
Dresden,  succeeded  Joseph  as  lieutenant  to  the  emperor. 

The  12th,  travelling  -with  surprising  expedition,  that 
marshal  assumed  command  of  the  French  troops,  now  reor- 
•nmized  in  one  body,  called  the  amiy  of  Spain,  and  he  had 
secret  orders  to  put  Joseph  forcibly  aside  if  necessary,  but 
that  monarch  voluntarily  retired.* 

Reinforced  from  tho  interior,  Soult's  army  was  composed 
of  nine  divisions  of  infantry,  a  reserve  and  two  regular 
divisions  of  cavalry,  besides  light  horsemen  attached  to 
the  infantry.  Including  garrisons,  and  thirteen  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  battalions  not  belonging  to  the  organi- 
zation, ho  had  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  men : 
and  m  tho  armies  of  Catalonia  and  .Vragon  numbered  at  the 
Kime  period  above  sixty-six  thousand,  tho  whole  force  stiU 
employed  against  Spain  exceeded  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men,  with  twenty  thousand  horses. 

S<jult  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose  energy  rendered 
thr-m  worthy  lieutenants  of  tho  emperor,  and  with  singular 
zoal  and  ability  ho  now  served.  Nominally  he  had  ninety- 
seven  thou-sand  men  under  arms,  with  eighty-six  pieces  of 
artillerv  ;  but  tho  foreign  battalions,  most  of  which  were  to 
return  to  their  own  coiuitries  for  the  disciplining  of  new 
levies,  only  counted  a-s  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Tiunpeluna, 
San  Seba-stian,  Santofia  and  IJuyonne:  they  amounted  to  seven- 
teen thousiind,  and  tho  jxjrmanent  army  ■>/  Spuin  furnished 
thercforo  only  seventy-seven  thousand  five  huiuln  d  men 
under  .inii>,  seven  thousand  being  cavalry.    Its  tondition  was 

•   lor  thli  fact  M%nhal  Soult  U  mjr  authotjtf. 
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not  satisfactory.  The  military  administration  was  disorgan- 
ized, the  soldiers  were  discouraged  by  disaster,  discipline 
had  been  deteriurated,  and  the  people  were  flj-ing  from 
the  frontier. 

To  secure  his  base  and  restore  order  ere  he  retook  the 
offensive  was  Soult's  desire;  but  Kapoleon's  orders  were 
imperative  against  delay,  and  he  was  compelled  to  imme- 
diate action,  though  Wellington's  advance  from  Portugal 
had  been  so  rapid  that  the  great  resources  of  the  French 
frontier  were  not  immediately  available,  and  everythino-  was 
reeling  and  rocking  in  terror  from  the  blow  given  to  the 
army  at  Vittoria. 

Bayonne,  a  fortress  of  no  great  strength,  had  been  entirely 
neglected.  But  the  arming  and  provisioning  that  and  other 
places,;  the  restoration  of  an  intrenched  camp,  originally 
traced  by  Vauban  to  cover  Bayonne ;  the  enforcement  of 
discipline;  the  removal  of  the  immense  train  of  Joseph's 
wasteful  court;  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  for 
supplies,  and  judicious  efforts  to  stimulate  the  civil  author- 
ities and  excite  the  national  spirit,  soon  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  a  gi-eat  commander.  The  soldiers'  confidence  then 
revived,  and  some  leading  merchants  of  Bayonne  zealously 
seconded  the  general:  the  peoj)le  were  however  more 
inclined  to  avoid  burdens  than  to  answer  calls  on  theii 
patriotism. 

Soult  examined  the  line  of  military  positions  on  the 
14th,  and  ordered  Eeille,  who  then  occupied  the  passes  of 
Vera  and  Echallar,  to  prepare  pontoons  for  throwing  two 
bridges  over  the  Bidassoa  at  Biriatou;  Wellington,  as 
before  said,  drove  him  from  those  passes  next  day,  yet  he 
prepared  his  bridges,  and  by  the  16th,  Soult  was  ready  for 
a  gigantic  ofiensive  movement. 

His  army  was  divided  into  three  coi-ps  of  battle  and  a 
reserve.  Clausel  with  the  left  was  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  and  in  communication,  by  the  French  frontier,  with 
a  division  under  General  Paris  at  Jaca,  belonging  to  Suchet 
but  under  Soult's  orders. 

Di-ouet,  Count  D'Erlon,  with  the  centre,  occupied  the 
heights  near  Espelette  and  Ainhoa. 

Reille  with  the  right  wing  was  on  the  mountains  over- 
looking  Vera  from  the  side  of  France. 
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Tbo  reserve,  iindor  Villatte,  guarded  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bidawjou  fmiu  the  mouth  to  Irun,  at  whicli  place  the 
Bttmo  bridge  was  destroyed.  The  heavy  cavalry  under 
Trielhaid,  and  the  light  horeemcn  under  Pierre  Soult,  the 
luarshal'H  brother,  were  on  the  bunks  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour. 

To  oppose  this  force  NVellingti'n  had  iu  Navarre  and 
Guipuscoa  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Of  these  the 
Anglo- rortuguese  furnished  fifty  thousand  infantrj'  and 
Mveu  thousand  cavalrj'  ;  the  Spanish  regulars  under  Giron, 
Abispal,  and  Carlos  Espana,  about  twenty -five  thousand 
infantry' ;  the  rest  were  irregular;  and  hence  the  troops  in 
line  were,  of  the  allies,  eighty-two  thousand,  of  the  French 
seventy-eight  thousand. 

The  theatre  of  operations  was  quadrilateral,  with  sides 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  having  a  fortress  at  each 
angle,  namely,  Bayonne,  San  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  San  Sebas- 
tian and  Pampeluna,  all  in  possession  of  the  French.  The 
interior,  broken  and  tormented  by  peaked  mountains, 
narrow  craggy  passes,  deep  watercourses,  dreadful  preci- 
pices and  forests,  appeared  a  wilderness  which  no  mili- 
tary combinations  could  embrace.  The  great  spinal  ridge 
of  tlie  Pyrenees  furnished  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth.  Punning 
diagonally  across  tlie  quadrilateral,  it  entirely  sepaiated 
Bayonne,  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  San  Sebastian  from 
Pampeluna,  and  the  troopu  blockading  the  latter  were  thus 
cut  off  from  those  l)esieging  San  Sebastian,  the  only  direct 
communication  between  them  being  a  great  road  running 
In-'hind  the  mountain*  from  Tolosa,  V>y  Irurzun,  to  Pampe- 
luna. 

A  secondary  range  of  mountains  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Groat  Spine,  inclosing  the  valley  of  Bastan  and  lining  that 
of  the  Bidassoa,  furnished  p>sitions  for  the  centre  and  left 
of  the  covering  armies,  with  interior  but  difficult  lateral 
communications. 

The  troop«  covering  Pampeluna  were  on  tlie  Groat  Spine 
of  the  PjTenecH.  Behind  them  wore  valleys  into  which  the 
passes  across  the  spine  led,  descending  at  the  other  side  in 
panillel  linos,  and  giving  to  each  division  means  for  a  con 
centric  retreat  on  Pamj)eluna. 

Wellington  Iwiviug  his  battering- train  and   stores  about 
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San  Setastian,  which,  -was  nearer  and  more  accessible  to 
the  enemy  than  Pampeluna,  made  his  army  lean  towards 
that  side.  His  left  wing,  including  the  army  of  siege,  was 
twentj^-one  thousand,  with  singularly  strong  positions  of 
defence ;  his  centre,  twenty -four  thousand  strong,  could  in 
two  marches  unite  with  the  left  to  cover  the  siege  or  fall 
upon  the  flanks  of  an  enemy  advancing  by  the  high  road  of 
Inin ;  but  three  days  or  more  were  required  by  those  troops 
to  concentrate  for  the  security  of  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna 
on  the  right. 

Soult  thought  no  decisive  result  would  attend  a  direct 
movement  upon  San  Sebastian,  and  by  his  seaboard  inter- 
course he  knew  that  place  was  not  in  extremity ;  but  he 
had  no  communication  with  Pampeluna,  and  feared  its  fall. 
Wherefore  he  resolved  rapidly  to  concentrate  on  his  left  by 
means  of  the  great  French  roads  leading  to  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port,  covering  his  movement  by  the  Nivelle  and  Kive 
rivers,  and  by  the  positions  of  his  centre  :  thus  he  hoped  to 
gather  on  Wellington's  right  quicker  than  that  general 
could  gather  to  oppose  him,  and,  compensating  by  numbers 
the  disadvantage  of  assailing  mountain  positions,  force  a 
way  to  Pampeluna. 

That  fortress  succoured,  he  designed  to  seize  the  road 
of-Irurzun,  and  either  fall  upon  the  separated  divisions  of  the 
centre  in  detail  as  they  descended  from  the  Great  Spine,  or 
operate  on  the  rear  of  the  troops  besieging  San  Sebastian, 
while  a  corps  of  observation,  left  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa, 
menaced  it  in  front.  The  siege  of  San  Sebastian  and  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna  would  be  thus  raised,  the  French 
army  united  in  an  abundant  country,  and  its  communication 
vsdth  Suchet  secured. 

To  mislead  Wellington  by  vexing  his  right,  simulta- 
neously with  the  construction  of  the  bridges  against  his 
left,  Soult  directed  General  Paris  to  march  from  Jaca 
when  time  suited,  by  the  higher  valleys  towards  Sanguessa. 
to  drive  the  partizans  from  that  side,  and  join  the  left  of  the 
army  when  it  should  have  reached  Pampeluna.  Clausel  was 
directed  to  repair  the  roads  in  his  own  front,  push  the  heads 
of  coliunns  towards  the  Roncesvalles  pass,  and  with  a  strong 
detachment  menace  Hill's  flank  by  the  lateral  passes  of  the 
Bastan. 
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On  the  20th  KoiUo's  troops  ou  the  height*  of  Sorre  and 
Vera,  being  cautiously  relieved  by  Villutte,  inarched  towards 
St.  Jean  I'ied  do  Tort,  which  they  wore  to  reach  early  on  the 
22nd  :  and  on  that  day  the  two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  ]»rc 
of  artillery  were  to  concentrate  at  the  same  place.  D'Erlon, 
with  the  centi-e.  was  to  hold  his  positions  in  front  of  Hill 
while  theae  j^reat  movements  were  takinj;  place. 

Villatte.  hiiving  fifteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets, 
remained  in  ob«or\*ation  on  the  Bidassoa,  K  threatened  by 
superior  forces  he  was  to  retire  upon  the  intrenched  camp 
at  Bayonne,  halting  successively  on  certain  positions.  If 
onlv  u  small  corps  cnjssed  tho  river,  he  waa  to  drive  it 
vigorously  back  ;  and  if  the  allies  retired  in  consequence  of 
tX'ult's  operations,  he  was  to  relieve  San  Sebastian  and  follow 
tlicm  briskly  by  Tolosa. 

Rapidity  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  French  marshal, 
but  heavy  rains  swelled  the  streams  and  mined  the  roads  in 
tho  deep  country  between  Bayonne  and  the  mountains ;  the 
head -quarters  which  should  have  arrived  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  on  the  20th,  were  a  few  miles  short  of  that  place  the 
2l8t,  and  Reille's  troops  were  forced  to  go  round  by  Bayonne 
to  gain  the  causeway.  ITie  cavalry  was  also  retarded,  and 
the  armv,  men  and  horses,  worn  down  by  severe  marches. 
Two  days  were  thus  lost,  yet  the  24th  more  than  sixty 
thousand  fighting  men,  including  cavalry,  national  guards, 
and  gendarmes,  with  sixty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  were  as- 
sembled to  force  the  passes  of  Koncesvalles  and  Maya ;  the 
former  being  in  the  Groat  Spine,  the  latter  giving  entrance 
tj  the  Bastan.  The  main  road  leading  to  Roncesvalles  was 
repaired,  and  three  hrmdre*!  sets  of  bullocks  were  provided 
ti)  drag  the  guns ;  tho  national  guards  of  the  frontier  on  the 
left,  ordcre<l  to  jissemble  in  the  night  on  the  heights  of 
Yropil,  were  reinforced  with  regular  troops  to  vex  and  tuni 
the  right  of  the  allies  at  the  foundry  of  Orbaiceta. 

At  St.  .Jean  Pied  de  Port  Soult  was  almost  in  contact  with 
tho  allies  at  the  passes  of  tho  Koncesvalles.  which  were  also 
th»j  points  of  tho  defence  nearest  to  Pampeltina.  lie  had  thirty 
thousand  bav<>nots,  the  frjntior  nati<inal  guards  to  aid,  and 
his  artillery  and  cavalry  wore  massed  Inihind  his  infantry : 
for  hero  tho  great  road  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to  Pam- 
pelnna,  tho   only  one  fit   for    cannon,    entered    the   mouu- 
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tains :  but  to  understand  bis  movements  a  sbort  description 
of  the  country  is  necessary,  taking  the  point  of  departure 
from  bis  camp. 

Before  bim  was  tbe  Val  Carlos,  formed  by  two  descending 
shoots  from  the  Great  Spine  of  the  Pyrenees.  That  on 
his  left  band  separated  this  valley  from  the  valley  of  Or- 
baiceta ;  that  on  his  right  hand  separated  it  from  several 
conjoint  valleys,  known  as  the  Alduides  and  Baygorry,  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  the  lower,  the  former  to  the 
upper  parts. 

The  great  road  to  Pampeluna  led  up  the  left  hand 
tongue  by  tbe  remarkable  rocks  of  Chateau  Pignon,  near 
which  narrow  branches  went  off  to  the  village  of  San 
Carlos  on  the  right,  and  to  the  foundry  of  Orbaiceta  on  the 
left.  The  main  line,  after  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Spine,  turned  to  the  right  and  run  along  the  crest 
until  it  reached  the  pass  of  Ibaneta,  where,  turning  to  the 
left,  it  led  down  by  the  famous  Eoncesvalles  into  the  valley 
of  Urros. 

A  lateral  continuation  however  run  along  the  magistral 
crest,  beyond  the  Ibaneta,  to  another  pass  called  the  Men- 
dichuri,  which  also  led  down  into  the  Val  de  Urros ;  and 
from  Mendichuri  there  was  a  way  into  the  Alduides  valley 
through  a  side  pass  called  the  Atalosti. 

On  Soult's  right  hand  the  Val  Carlos  was  bounded  by  the 
ridge  and  rock  of  Ayrola,  from  the  summit  of  which  there 
was  a  way  directly  to  the  Mendichuri  and  the  lateral  pass 
of  Atalosti;  and  the  ground  between  those  defiles,  called  the 
Lindouz,  was  an  accessible  mountain  knot,  tying  all  the  val- 
lej's  together  and  consequently  commanding  them. 

Continuing  along  the  Great  Spine,  after  passing  the  Ata- 
losti, there  would  be  on  the  right  hand,  descending  towards 
the  French  frontier,  the  Val  de  Ayra,  the  Alduides  and 
tlie  Bastan.  On  the  left  hand,  descending  to  Pampeluna, 
would  be  the  Val  de  Zubiri  and  the  valley  of  Lanz,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  lofty  wooded  range.  All  these 
valleys  on  each  side  were,  in  their  order,  connected  by 
roads  leading  over  comparatively  low  portions  of  the  Great 
Spine,  called  by  the  French  coh,  or  necks,  by  the  Spaniards 
pucrtos,  or  doors. 

General  Byng  and  Morillo,  the  first  having  sixteen  bun- 
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dre<l  BritisQ  troops,  the  second  four  thousand  SpaniardH, 
were  in  ixjsition  Ix-'foro  S«.)ult.  l^yng,  reinforced  with  two 
Spanish  battalions,  held  tho  rockn  of  Altobi.scar,  juHt  alK)ve 
(Chateau  Tignon.  On  hia  right  a  Spanish  battalion  waa 
posted  at  the  foundry  of  Orbaiceta;  on  his  left  Morillo'a 
remaining  SpaniariLs  were  near  tho  village  of  Val  Carlos  on 
a  minor  height  called  the  Iroulepe. 

Behind  the  (Jreat  Spine,  in  the  valley  of  Urros,  General 
Cole  held  the  fourth  division  in  support  of  Byng  ;  but  he 
was  twelve  miles  off,  separated  by  the  Ibaueta  pass,  and 
could  not  come  up  under  four  hours.  General  Campbell, 
having  a  Portuguese  division  two  thousand  strong,  watched 
the  Alduides  ;  but  he  was  eight  miles  off,  and  separated  by 
the  lateral  pass  of  Atalosti.  General  Picton,  with  the  third 
division,  was  at  Olaguo  in  the  valley  of  Lanz,  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  tho  Spine  :  and  both  he  and  Campbell  could  at  pleasure 
gain  the  valley  of  Zubiri — Picton  by  a  cross  communication, 
Campbell  by  the  pass  of  L'rtiaga,  which  was  directly  in  his 
rear ;  he  could  also  join  Cole  in  the  valley  of  Urros  by  the 
paas  of  Sahorgain. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Soult  placed  twelve  thousand  infantry 
within  two  miles  of  tho  Chateau  Pignon,  against  Byng,  and 
directed  the  national  guards  at  YropU,  reinforced  with 
regulars,  to  move  into  the  valley  of  Orbaiceta  and  turn  the 
Spaniards  at  tho  foundry.  A  second  column,  four  thousand 
strong,  was  placed  in  the  Val  Carlos  to  assail  Morillo  at 
Iroulepe.  A  third  column  of  sixteen  thousand,  under  lieille, 
assembled,  in  the  night,  at  the  foot  of  the  AjTola  rock,  with 
orders  to  ascend  at  daylight  and  move  along  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  to  seize  the  culminant  Lindouz.  From  that  point 
detachments  were  to  be  pushed  through  the  pa-sses  of 
lltHnetii.  Mendichuri,  and  Sahorgain,  into  the  Itoncesvalles, 
while  others  extended  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  pa.ss  of 
Urtiaga,  thus  cutting  off  Byng  and  Morillo  from  Cole  and 
Hamilton. 

Combat  ok  Boncesvalles. 

t  )n  the  2;5rd  Soult  issued  an  order  of  the  day  remarkable 
for  it«  force  and  frankness.  Conscious  (jf  ability  he  avowed 
a  feeling  of  his  own  worth ;  but  he  wits  too  proud  to  depre- 
ciate brave  adversaries  on  tile  eve  of  battle. 
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"  l^et  us  mt"  he  said  to  his  soldiers,  "  defraud  the  eneiny  of 
tJie  praisz  which  is  due  to  him.  The  dispositions  of  the  general  have 
been  prcmipt,  skiful,  and  consecutive,  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  Jiis 
troops  have  been  praiseworthy." 

On  the  25th  at  daylight  he  led  up  against  the  rocks  of 
Altobiscar. 

Bj-ng,  warned  the  evening  before  that  danger  was  near, 
and  jealous  for  the  village  of  Val  Carlos,  had  sent  the  67th 
Regiment  down  there,  yet  kept  his  main  body  in  hand  and 
gave  notice  to  Cole. 

Soult,  throwing  out  a  multitude  of  skirmishers,  pushed 
forward  his  supporting  coliunns  and  ^ns  as  fast  as  the 
steepness  of  the  road  and  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit ;  but  the  British  fought  strongly,  the  French  fell  fast 
among  the  rocks,  and  their  musketry  pealed  in  vain  for 
hours  along  that  cloudy  field  of  battle,  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plains.  Their  ntunbers  however  con- 
tinually increased  in  front,  and  the  national  guards  from 
Yiopil,  skinnishing  with  the  Spaniards  at  the  foundiy  of 
Orbaiceta,  threatened  to  turn  the  right.  Val  Carlos  was  at 
the  same  time  menaced  by  the  central  column,  and  Eeille 
ascending  the  rock  of  A;yrola  turned  Morillo's  left. 

At  mid-day  Cole  aiTived  in  person  at  Altobiscar,  but  his 
troops  were  distant,  and  the  French,  renewing  their  attack, 
neglected  the  Yal  Carlos  to  gather  more  thickly  against 
BjTig.  He  resisted  their  efforts,  yet  Eeille  made  progress 
along  the  summit  of  the  Ayrola  ridge,  Morillo  fell  back 
towards  Ibaneta,  and  the  French  were  nearer  that  pass  than 
B^Tig,  when  Boss's  brigade,  of  Cole's  division,  coming  up 
tlie  Mendichuri  pass,  appeared  on  the  Lindouz  at  the  instant 
when  the  head  of  Reille's  column  was  closing  on  the  Atalosti 
to  cut  the  communication  with  Campbell.  This  last-named 
officer  had  been  early  molested,  according  to  Soult's  plan, 
by  the  frontier  guards  of  the  Val  de  Baygorry,  yet  he  soon 
detected  the  feint  and  moved  by  his  right  towards  Atalosti 
when  he  heard  the  firing  on  that  side.  The  Val  d'Ayra 
separated  him  from  the  i-idge  of  Ayrola,  along  which  Eeille 
was  advancing,  yet,  noting  that  general's  strength  and  seeing 
Eoss's  brigade  labouring  up  the  steep  ridge  of  Mendichuri, 
he  judged  its  commander  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on  above,  and,  sending  Cole  notice  of  the  enemy's  proximity 
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iiiul  Htrenj]^,  offered  to  pass  the  Atalosti  and  join  battle,  if 
ho  could  be  furnished  aflenvurdu  with  proviiiioua  and  tranjii- 
port  for  liifi  sick. 

Before  this  message  reached  Cole,  a  wing  of  the  20Lh 
liogiment  and  a  company  of  Brunswickors,  foiming  the  head 
of  Jiusii's  column,  hud  guined  tlio  Linduuz,  whoro  suddenly 
they  eucuniiterod  lieillo's  advanced  ^anl.  The  muuicnt 
waij  critical,  and  lioss,  an  eager  hardy  soldier,  called  aloud 
to  charge,  whereupon  Captain  Tovey  of  the  20th  run  forward 
with  a  company,  and  full  aguinst  the  »Jth  French  Light 
Infantry  dashed  with  the  bayonet.  Bravo  men  fell  by  that 
weapon  on  both  sides,  yet  numbers  prevailed  and  Tovey 'a 
holdiers  were  eventually  pushed  back.  Ross  however  gained 
his  object,  the  remainder  of  his  brigade  had  time  to  come  up 
and  the  pass  of  Atal«>sti  was  secured,  with  a  loss  of  one 
iiundrod  and  forty  men  of  the  20th  Kegiment  and  forty-one 
I'f  the  Brunswickers. 

Previous  to  this  x-igoroua  action,  Cole,  seeing  the  French 
iu  the  Val  Carlos  and  the  Orbaicota  valley,  on  both  flanks  of 
B>Tig,  whose  front  was  not  the  less  pressed,  had  reinforced 
the  vjjianiards  at  the  foundr}',  but  now  recalled  his  men  to 
defend  the  Lindouz  ;  and  learning  from  Campbell  how  strong 
Reille  was,  caused  Byng,  ■with  a  view  to  a  final  retreat,  to 
relinquish  Altobiscar  and  approach  Ibaiieta.  This  movement 
uncovered  the  road  leading  do^^^l  to  the  foundry  of  Orbaiceta, 
yet  it  concentrated  all  the  troops ;  and  Campbell,  although 
he  could  not  enter  the  line,  Cole  being  unablo  to  meet  his 
demands,  made  such  skilful  di8p*)sition8  as  to  impress  Reille 
with  a  notion  that  his  numbers  were  considerable. 

During  tliese  oi)eration8  the  skirmishing  never  ceased, 
fhMU'.;h  a  thick  fog,  coming  up  the  valley,  stopped  a  general 
attaik  which  Soult  was  prejmring  ;  thus,  when  night  fell 
Colo  still  held  the  Great  Spine,  having  lost  three  hundred 
and  eighty  men  killed  and  woimded.  His  right  was  however 
turned  by  Orbaicota,  he  had  only  eleven  thousand  bayonets 
f  )  oppose  thirty  thonsand,  and  his  line  of  retreat,  five  miles 
down  hill  and  flanked  by  the  Lindouz,  was  unfavourable; 
»vh«refore  in  the  dark,  silently  threading  the  ])tt8se8,  he 
gained  the  valley  of  Trros,  and  his  rear-guard  f  )llowed  in 
the  moniing.  rmnplK-ll  went  off  by  Irtiaga  into  the  Zubin 
vallev,  and  the  Spanish  Iwttalion  retieatml  from  the  foundr}- 
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by  a  goat  path.  The  great  chain  was  thus  abandoned,  yet 
the  result  of  the  day's  operation  was  unsatisfactory  to  Soult. 
He  had  lost  four  hundi'ed  men,  he  had.  not  gained  ten  miles, 
and  was  still  twenty-two  miles  from  Pampeluna,  with  strong 
positions  in  the  way,  where  increasing  numbers  of  intrepid 
enemies  were  to  be  expected. 

Kis  combinations  had  been  thwarted  by  fortune,  and  by 
errors  of  execution  which  the  most  experienced  generals 
know  to  be  inevitable.  Fortune  sent  the  fog  at  the  moment 
he  was  thrusting  forward  his  heaviest  masses  ;  KeUle  failed 
in  execution ;  for  he  was  to  have  gained  the  Lindouz  vsdth 
all  speed,  but  previous  to  ascending  the  rock  of  Ayrola  lost 
time  by  reorganizing  two  newly  amved  conscript  battalions 
and  serving  out  provisions  ;  the  two  hours  thus  employed 
would  have  sufficed  to  seize  the  Lindouz  before  Eoss  got 
through  the  pass  of  Mendichuri.  The  fog  would  still  have 
stopped  the  spread  of  his  column  to  the  extent  designed  by 
Soult,  yet  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men  would  have  been 
placed  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  Byng  and  Morillo. 

On  the  26th  Soult  putting  his  left  wing  on  Cole's  track, 
ordered  Eeille  to  follow  the  crest  of  the  mountains  and  seize 
the  passes  from  the  Bastan  in  Hill's  rear,  while  D'Erlon 
pressed  him  in  front.  Hill  would  thus,  Soult  hoped,  be 
crushed  or  thrown  off  from  Pampeluna,  and  D'Erlon  could 
thus  reach  the  valley  of  Zubiri  with  his  left,  while  his  right, 
descending  the  valley  of  Lanz,  would  hinder  Picton  from 
joining  Cole.  A  retreat  by  those  generals,  on  separate  lines, 
would  then  be  inevitable,  and  the  French  army  could  issue 
in  a  compact  order  of  battle  from  the  mouths  of  the  two 
valleys  against  Pampelvma. 

Combat  of  Linzoain. 

All  the  columns  were  in  movement  at  daybreak,  but  every 
hour  brought  its  obstacle.  The  fog  still  hung  heavy  on  the 
mountain-tops.  Reille's  guides  were  bewildered,  refused  to 
lead  the  troops  along  the  crests,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  having 
no  other  resource,  he  marched  down  the  Mendichuri  pass 
and  fell  into  the  rear  of  Soult's  column,  the  head  of  which, 
though  retarded  also  by  the  fog  and  rough  ground,  had  over- 
titken  Cole's  rear-guard.     The  leading  infantry  struck  hotly 
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aiMju  some  British  light  comjMinies  under  Colonel  Wilson, 
while  a  Bqiiadrou,  j)a8Hing  their  flank,  fell  on  the  rear;  but 
W  ilsun,  facing  about,  drove  them  ofl',  and  thus  fighting  Cole 
reached  the  heights  of  Linzoain.  There  I'icton  met  him, 
with  intelligeuco  thiit  Campbell  had  reached  Eugui  in  the 
Val  do  Zubiri,  and  that  the  third  division,  having  cro.>.sed 
the  woody  ridgo,  waa  also  in  that  valley.  The  junction  of 
all  was  thus  secured,  the  loss  of  the  day  waa  less  than  two 
hundred,  and  neither  wounded  men  nor  baggage  had  been 
left  behind  ;  but  at  four  o'clock  the  French  seized  some 
height*}  which  endangered  Cole's  position,  and  he  again  fell 
back  a  mile,  offering  battle  at  a  puerto,  in  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  valley  of  Zubiri  from  that  of  Urros,  which  last, 
though  descending  on  a  parallel  line,  did  not  open  on  Pam- 
peluna.  During  this  skirmish,  Campbell,  coming  from 
Eugui,  showed  his  Portuguese  on  the  ridge  above  the  French 
right  flank ;  he  was  however  distant,  Picton's  troops  were 
still  further  oS",  and  there  was  light  fur  an  action  if  Soult 
had  pressed  one  ;  but,  disturbed  with  intelligence  received 
from  D'Erlon,  and  doubtful  what  Campbell's  troops  might 
be,  he  put  off  the  attack  until  next  morning,  and  after  dark 
the  iunction  of  all  the  allies  waa  etTected. 

This  delay  was  an  error.  Cole  wa«  alone  for  five  hours, 
and  every  action,  by  augmenting  the  wounded  men  and 
creating  confusion,  would  have  augmented  the  difficulties  of 
a  retreat  for  troops  fatigued  with  incessant  fighting  and 
marching  during  two  days  and  a  night.  Moreover  Keille's 
faihire  from  the  fog,  had  reduced  the  primary  combinations 
to  D'Erlon's  co-operation,  and  reports  now  brotight  the  mor- 
tifving  conviction  that  he  also  had  gone  wrong :  by  rough 
fighting  only  could  S<»ult  therefore  attain  his  object,  and, 
it  is  said,  his  manner  discovered  a  secret  anticipation  of 
failure ;  yet  hia  temper  was  too  steadfafit  to  yield,  for  ho  gave 
orders  to  advance  next  day,  renewing  his  instructions  to 
D'Erlon,  who^e  operations  must  now  be  noticed. 

I'hat  general,  who  had  eighteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
placed  two  divisions  on  the  morning  of  the  2.jth  near  the 
passes  of  Maya,  having  previously  caused  the  national  giiurds 
qI  Val  Haygorry  to  make  demonstrations  towards  the  latend 
posses  of  Arriettc,  Ysj^eguy  and  I.orictta,  on  Hill's  right. 
General  William  Stewart,  commanding  a  division,  and  still 
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the  Baine  daring  but  imprudent  man  he  had  shown  himself 
at  Albuera,  was  deceived  by  these  feints,  and  looked  to  that 
quarter  which  was  guarded  by  Sylviera's  Portuguese  more 
than  to  his  own  front.  His  division,  consisting  of  two 
British  brigades,  was  consequently  neither  posted  as  it  should 
be,  nor  otherwise  prepared  for  an  attack.  His  groimd  was 
strong,  but  however  i-ugged  a  qosition  may  be,  if  it  is  too  ex- 
tensive  and  the  troops  are  not  disposed  with  judgment,  the 
inequalities  constituting  its  strength  decome  advantageous  to 
an  assailant. 

There  were  three  passes  over  the  Col  de  Maya  to  defend, 
Aretesque  on  the  right,  Lessessa  in  the  centre,  Maya  on  the 
left ;  and  from  these  entrances  two  roads  led  into  the  Bastan 
in  parallel  directions ;  one  down  the  valley  through  the 
town  of  Maya,  the  other  along  the  Atchiola  mountain. 
General  Pringle's  brigade  guarded  the  Aretesque,  Colonel 
Cameron's  brigade  the  Maya  and  Lessessa  passes.  The  Col 
itself  was  broad  on  the  summit,  three  miles  long,  and  on 
each  flank  lofty  rocks  and  ridges  rose  one  above  another ; 
those  on  the  right  blended  with  the  Goramendi  mountains, 
those  on  the  left  with  the  Atchiola  mountain,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  82nd  Regiment,  belonging  to  the  seventh 
division,  was  posted. 

Cameron,  encamped  on  the  left,  had  a  clear  view  of  troops 
coming  from  Urdax,  one  of  D'Erlon's  camps ;  but  at  Aretesque 
a  great  round  hill,  one  mile  in  front,  masked  the  movements 
of  an  enemy  coming  from  Espelette,  the  other  French  camp. 
This  hill  was  not  occupied  at  night,  nor  in  the  daytime,  save 
by  some  Portuguese  cavalry  videttes,  and  the  nearest  guard 
was  an  infantr}'-  picquet  of  eighty  men  posted  on  the  French 
slope  of  the  Col.  Behind  this  picquet  there  was  no  immediate 
support,  but  four  light  companies  were  encamped  one  mile 
down  the  reverse  slope,  which  was  more  rugged  and  difficult 
of  access  than  that  towards  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  Pringle's 
brigade  was  disposed  at  distances  of  two  and  three  miles  in 
the  rear,  and  the  signal  for  occupying  the  position  was  to  be 
the  fii-e  of  four  Portuguese  guns  from  the  rocks  above  the 
Maya  pass.  Thus  of  six  British  regiments,  furnishing  more 
than  three  thousand  fighting  men,  half  only  were  in  line, 
and  chiefly  massed  on  the  left  of  a  position,  wide,  open,  and 
of  an  easy  ascent  fi-om  the  Aretesque  side.     Stewart  also, 
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quite  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  aiTairs,  was  at  Eliscndo, 
several  miles  off,  when  at  midday  D'Erlon  comn:.enced  tho 
battle. 


Combat  of  Maya. 

From  the  Aretosque  j^ajss  at  diiwn  a  glimpiie  had  btuu 
obtained  of  cavaliy  and  infantry  in  movement  along  tho  hills 
in  front,  and  soon  uftorwards  bome  peasants  announced  the 
approach  of  tho  French.  At  nine  o'clock  a  staff  officer, 
patrolling  ro\uid  the  great  hill  in  front,  discovered  sufficient 
to  mako  him  order  up  the  light  companies  fiom  tho  revei-se 
slope,  to  support  the  picquet ;  and  they  formed  on  the  ridge 
with  their  loft  at  the  rock  of  Aretesquo,  just  as  D'Armagnac's 
divLsion,  coming  from  Espelette,  mounted  the  great  hill  in 
front ;  Al)be's  division  followed,  while  Maransin,  with  a  third 
division,  advanced  from  Ainiioa  and  Urdax  against  tho  Maya 
pass,  seeking  also  to  turn  it  by  a  narrow  way  leading  up  the 
Atchiola  mountain. 

D'Armagnac  forced  the  picquet  back  with  great  loss  upon 
tho  light  companies,  who  sustained  his  assault  \vith  infinite 
difficulty  ;  tho  alarm  guns  were  then  heard  from  the  Maya 
pass,  and  l^ringlo  hastened  to  the  front ;  but  his  battalions, 
moving  hurriedly  from  different  camps,  came  up  irregularly. 
The  iUth  arrived  first  at  a  running  pace,  yet  by  companies 
not  in  mass,  and  breathless  from  the  lengtli  and  i-uggedness 
of  the  ascent ;  the  a'Jth  and  26th  followed,  but  not  imme- 
diately nor  together,  and  meanwhile  D'Armagnac,  closely 
supported  by  Abbe,  with  domineering  numbers  and  valour 
combined,  maugre  tho  desperate  fighting  of  the  light  com- 
panies and  tho  34th,  established  his  columns  on  tho  broad 
ridge  of  tho  position.  Colonel  Cameron  sent  the  50th  from 
tho  left  to  the  assistance  of  tho  overmatched  troops,  and  that 
fierce  and  formidable  old  regiment,  charging  the  head  of  an 
advancing  column  druvo  it  clear  out  of  the  pass  of  Lesscssii 
in  tho  centre.  But  tho  French  were  many,  and  checked  at 
one  point  assembled  with  increased  force  at  another;  nor 
could  rriugle  restore  tho  battle  with  the  .'3yth  and  28th 
Regiments,  which,  cut  off  from  the  others,  wore,  though 
fighting  stronglv,  forced  back  to  a  second  and  lower  ridge 
oroKsing  the  main  road  into  tho  B:uituu     'i'hey  were  followed 
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by  D'Aimagnac,  while  Abbe  pushed  the  50th  and  34th 
towards  the  Atchiola  road  to  the  left,  upon  Cameron's 
brigade.  That  officer,  still  holding  the  pass  of  Maya  with 
the  left  wings  of  the  71st  and  92nd  Eegiments,  now  brought 
their  right  wings  and  the  Portuguese  guns  into  action :  yet 
so  dreadful  was  the  slaughter,  especially  of  the  92nd,  that 
the  enemy  was,  it  is  said,  actually  stopped  for  a  time  by  the 
heaped  mass  of  dead  and  dying ;  and  then  the  left  wing  of 
that  noble  regiment,  coming  down  from  the  higher  ground, 
was  forced  to  smite  wounded  friends  and  exulting  foes 
alike,  as  mingled  together  they  stood  or  crawled  before  its 
fire.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Stewart  reached  the 
field  by  the  mountain  road  of  Atchiola.  The  passes  of 
Lessessa  and  Aretesque  were  lost;  that  of  Maya  was  stHl 
held  by  the  left  wiug  of  the  71st,  but  Stewart,  seeing  Maran- 
sin's  men  gathered  thickly  on  one  side,  and  Abbe's  men 
on  the  other,  abandoned  it  for  a  new  position  on  the  first 
rocky  ridge  covering  the  road  over  the  Atchiola.  He  called 
down  the  82nd  from  the  highest  part  of  that  mountain,  sent 
messengers  to  demand  fiu-ther  aid  from  the  seventh  division, 
and  meanwhile,  though  wounded,  made  a  strenuous  re- 
sistance, for  he  was  a  very  gallant  man.  Dxiring  this  retro- 
grade movement,  Maransin  suddenly  thrust  the  head  of  his 
division  across  the  front  of  the  British  line  and  connected 
his  left  with  Abbe,  throwing  as  he  passed  a  destructive  fire 
into  the  wasted  remnant  of  the  92nd,  which  even  then  gave 
way  but  sullenly,  and  stni  fought,  though  two-thirds  had 
fallen :  however,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  regiments  were 
forced  back,  the  Portuguese  guns  were  taken  and  the  position 
lost. 

Abbe  now  followed  D'Armagnac  on  the  road  to  the  town 
of  Maya,  leaving  Maransin  to  deal  with  Stewart's  new  posi- 
tion ;  and  notwithstanding  its  extreme  strength  the  French 
gained  ground  until  six  o'clock ;  for  the  British,  shrunk  in 
numbers,  wanted  ammunition,  and  a  part  of  the  82nd  de- 
fended the  rocks  on  which  they  were  posted  with  stones.  In 
this  desperate  condition  Stewart  was  upon  the  point  of  abau- 

*  In  my  original  work,  misled  by  false  information,  I  said  the  soldiers  of  the 
92nd  were  all  Irish  :  but  their  Colonel,  McDonald,  afterwards  gave  me  irre- 
■Tragable  proof,  by  a  list  of  names,  that  they  were  Scotchmen. 
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doning  the  mountain  entirely,  when  Barnes'  brigade  of  the 
seventh  division,  arriving  from  I'xihallar,  charged  and  drove 
the  French  back  to  tho  Maya  ridge.  Stewart  was  tht.ii 
master  of  the  Atchiola,  and  DKrlou  tliinking  greater  rein- 
forcements had  come  up,  recalled  hi.s  other  divisions  from 
the  Maya  road  and  re-united  his  whole  corps  on  the  Col.  He 
had  lost  fifteen  hundred  men  and  a  general,  but  he  took  four 
guns,  and  fourteen  hundred  British  soldiers  and  one  general 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Soult's  operations  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  France.  Three  considerable  actions 
fought  on  the  same  day  had  each  ended  in  his  favour.  At 
San  Sebastian  the  allies'  assault  was  repulsed ;  at  Ronces- 
valle.s  they  abandoned  the  passes  ;  at  Maya  they  were  de- 
feated— but  the  decisive  blow  was  still  to  be  struck. 

Lord  Wellington  heard  of  the  fight  at  Maya  on  his  way 
back  from  San  Sebastian,  after  the  assault,  but  with  the  false 
addition  that  D'Erlon  was  beaten.  As  early  as  the  22nd 
he  had  known  that  Soult  was  preparing  a  great  ofiensive 
movement ;  j'et  the  impassive  attitude  of  the  French  centre, 
the  disposition  of  their  resei-ve,  twice  as  strong  as  he  at  first 
supposed,  together  vrith  the  bridges  prepared  by  Reille, 
were  calculated  to  mi.'^lead,  and  did  mislead  him.  Soult's 
combinations  to  bring  his  centre  finally  into  line  on  the 
crest  of  the  great  chain  being  impenetrable,  the  English 
general  could  not  believe  he  would  throw  himself  with  only 
thirtv  thousand  men  into  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  unless  sure 
of  aid  from  Suchet.  But  that  general's  movements  indicated 
a  determination  to  remain  in  Catalonia,  and  Wellington,  in 
contrast  to  Soult,  knew  that  Tampeluna  was  not  in  extremity, 
and  thought,  the  as.sault  not  having  been  made,  that  San  Se- 
l»astian  was.  Hence  the  operations  against  his  right,  their 
full  extent  not  lcnoA\-n,  appeared  a  feint,  and  he  judged  the 
real  efTirt  would  be  to  raise  the  siego  of  San  Sebastian. 
But  in  the  night  of  the  2jth,  correct  intelligence  of  the 
Mava  and  Houcesvalles  affairs  arrived.  Graham  was  then 
ordered  to  tuni  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  to  embark  the 
guns  and  stores,  and  hold  his  spare  troops  ready  to  join 
Giron,  on  a  position  of  battle  marked  out  near  the  Bidassoa. 
Cotton  wa.s  directed  to  move  the  cavulrj'  up  to  rami»oluna, 
and  Abispal  was  instructed    t4)    hold    BC-me  of  his  Spanish 
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troops  ready  to  act  in  advance  of  that  foiiress.  Mean- 
while Wellington,  having  arranged  his  lines  of  coiTespon- 
dence,  proceeded  to  San  Esteban,  which  he  reached  early  in 
the  moiTiing. 

^Vhile  the  embarkation  of  the  guns  and  stores  was  going 
on  it  was  essential  to  hold  the  posts  at  Vera  and  Echallar, 
because  D'Erlon's  object  was  not  pronounced ;  and  an 
enemy  in  possession  of  those  places  could  approach  San 
Sebastian  by  the  roads  leading  over  the  Pena  de  Haya,  or 
by  the  defiles  of  Zubietta  leading  round  that  mountain. 
But  when  Wellington  reached  Irueta,  saw  the  reduced  state 
of  Stewart's  division,  and  knew  Picton  had  marched  from 
Olague,  he  directed  all  the  troops  within  his  power  upon 
Pampeluna,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  indicated  the  valley 
of  Lanz  as  the  general  line  of  movement.  Of  Picton's  exact 
position,  or  of  his  intentions,  nothing  positive  was  known  ; 
but  supposing  him  to  have  joined  Cole  at  Linzoain.,  as  indeed 
he  had,  Wellington  judged  their  combined  forces  sufficient 
to  check  the  enemy  until  assistance  could  reach  them  from 
the  centre,  or  fi'om  Pampeluna,  and  he  so  advised  Picton  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th.* 

Following  these  orders  the  seventh  division  marched  in 
the  night  of  the  26th,  the  sixth  division  the  next  morning, 
and  Hill  in  the  following  night.  Meanwhile  the  light  divi- 
sion, quitting  Vera,  reached  the  summit  of  the  Santa,  Cruz 
motmtain,  and  there  halted  to  cover  the  defiles  of  Zubietta 
until  Longa's  Spaniards  shoTild  block  the  roads  leading 
over  the  Pena  de  Haya ;  that  effected,  it  was  to  thread  the 
passes  and  descend  upon  the  gi'eat  road  of  Irurzim,  thus 
securing  Graham's  communication  with  the  army  round 
Pampeluna. 

These  movements  spread  fear  and  confusion  far  and  wide. 
All  the  narrow  valleys  and  roads  were  crowded  with  bag- 
gage, commissariat  stores,  artillery  and  fugitive  families  ; 
reports  of  the  most  alarming  nature  were  as  usual  rife ;  each 
di\'ision,  ignorant  of  what  had  really  happened  to  the  other, 
dreaded  that  some  of  the  numerous  misfortunes  related 
might  be  tnie;  none  knew  what  to  expect,  or  where  they 
were  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  one  universal  hubbub  filled 
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All  these  conjectures  and  proceedings  jire  given  on  the  Duke's  personal 
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tho  wild  repons  through  which  the  Frcncli  army  was  work 
ing  its  fiery  path  towards  Tampeluna. 

D'Erlon's  inactivity  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Soult :  he 
repeated  his  original  orders  to  push  fonvard  by  his  left 
whatever  might  l>e  the  force  opposed,  and  thus  stimulated 
D'Erlon  advanced  to  Klisondo  the  27th;  yet  again  halted 
there,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when 
Hill's  retreat  had  opened  the  way,  that  he  followed  through 
the  pass  of  Vellate.  His  further  progress  belongs  to  other 
combinations,  arising  from  SoiUt's  direct  operations  which 
thall  now  be  continued. 

Pictou  having  a&sumed  command  of  all  the  troops,  seven- 
teen thousand,  in  tho  valley  of  Zubiri  on  the  evening  of  the 
2»jth,  retreated  before  dawn  the  27th,  M-ithout  hope  or 
intention  of  covering  Pampeluna ;  Soult  followed  in  two 
columns  down  both  banks  of  the  Guy  river,  his  cavalrj'  and 
artillery  closing  tho  rear :  both  moved  in  compact  onicr,  tho 
narrow  valley  was  overgorged  with  tr<jops,  and  a  bicker  of 
mtisketry  alone  marked  the  separation  of  the  hostile  forces. 
Meanwhile  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna  attacked  the  Count  of 
Abispal.  who  in  great  alarm  spiked  some  of  his  guns,  de- 
stroyed his  magazines,  and  would  have  suffered  a  disaster,  if 
Carlos  Espana  had  not  fortunately  arrived  from  the  Ebro 
with  his  division  and  checked  the  sally.  Imminent  was  the 
crisis  however,  for  Cole,  first  emerging  from  the  Znbiri 
valley,  had  passed  Villalba,  three  miles  from  Pampeluna.  in 
retreat ;  Picton,  folhjwing  close,  was  at  Huarte,  and  Abis- 
pal's  Spaniards  were  in  confusion :  in  fine  Soult  was  all  but 
Bnccessful,  when  Picton,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
suddenly  turned  on  some  steep  ridges  which  stretched  across 
the  mouths  of  tho  Zubiri  and  Lanz  valleys  and  screened 
Pampeluna. 

Posting  the  third  division  on  the  right,  he  prolonged  his 
left  with  ilorillo's  Spaniards,  called  upon  Abi.spal  to  support 
him,  and  directed  Cole  to  occupy  some  heights  a  little  in 
advance.  That  general  had  however  noted  a  salient  hill 
one  mile  farther  on,  commanding  the  great  road,  where  two 
Spanish  regiments  of  the  blo<kadiug  troojts  were  still  posted, 
;nd  towards  them  ho  directed  his  course.  Soidt  had  also 
marked  this  hill,  and  a  JVonch  dotaclimcnt  was  in  full  career 
to  seiz.-  it.  wh.u  tli.-  Siinniards,  seeing  the  British  so  close. 
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vindicated  tlieir  ground  by  a  sudden  charge.  This  was  for 
Soult  the  stroke  of  fate.  His  double  columns,  just  then 
emerging  exultant  from  the  narrow  valley,  stopped  at  the 
sight  of  ten  thousand  men  crowning  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  in  opposition,  while  two  miles  fui'ther  back  stood 
Picton  with  a  greater  number,  for  Abispal  had  now  taken 
post  on  Morillo's  left.  To  advance  by  the  great  road  was 
then  impossible,  and  to  stand  still  was  dangerous ;  for  the 
French  army,  contracted  to  a  span  in  front,  was  cleft  in  its 
whole  length  by  the  river  Guy,  and  compressed  on  each 
side  by  mountains  which  there  narrowed  the  valley  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  In  this  difficulty  Soult,  with  the  prompt- 
ness of  a  great  commander,  instantly  shot  the  head  of  Clau- 
sel's  columns  to  his  right,  across  the  ridge  which  separated 
the  Zubiri  from  the  Lanz  valley,  and  threw  one  of  Eeille's 
divisions  of  infantry  and  a  body  of  cavalry  across  the  moun- 
tains on  his  left,  beyond  the  Guy  river,  thus  giving  himself 
a  strong  position  of  battle  and  menacing  Picton's  right  flank. 
Eeille's  remaining  divisions  he  established  at  the  village  of 
Zabaldica  in  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  close  under  Cole's  right, 
while  Clausel  seized  the  village  of  Sauroren  as  close  under 
that  general's  left. 

While  Soult  was  thus  establishing  a  line  of  battle,  Wel- 
lington, who  had  quitted  Hill's  quarters  in  the  Bastaii  early 
on  the  27th,  crossed  the  great  mountain  spine  into  the  valley 
of  Lanz,  without  being  able  to  learn  anything  of  Picton's 
movements  or  position  until  he  reached  Ostiz,  a  few  miles 
from  Sauroren.  There  he  found  Long's  brigade  of  light 
cavalry,  placed  to  furnish  posts  of  correspondence  in  the 
mountains,  and  from  him  heard  that  Picton  had  abandoned 
the  heights  of  Linzoain :  whereupon,  leaving  instructions  to 
stop  all  the  troops  coming  down  the  valley  of  Lanz  until  the 
state  of  affairs  near  Pampeluna  could  be  ascertained,  he 
made  at  racing  speed  for  Sauroren.  As  he  entered  that 
village  he  saw  Clausel's  divisions  moving  along  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  and  thus  knew  the  allied  troops  in  the  valley 
of  Lanz  were  intercepted  ;  then  pulling  up  his  horse,  he 
wrote  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  at  Sauroren  fresh  in- 
structions to  turn  everything  from  that  valley  to  the  right 
by  a  cross-road,  which  led  out  of  it  to  Marcalain  and  thence 
round  the  hills,  to  enter  the  valley  again  at  Oricain.  in  reai' 
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of  the  position  occupied  by  Cole.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
^%'ho  had  kept  up  with  him,  galloped  with  these  orders  out 
uf  Sauroren  by  one  road,  the  French  light  cavalry  siuml- 
taneoxiisly  dashed  in  by  another,  and  Wellington  rode  alone 
up  the  mountain. 

A  I'ortujj^ieso  battalion  on  the  left,  first  recognising  him, 
raised  a  joyful  cry,  and  soon  the  shriU  clamour  was  taken  up 
by  the  next  regimenfcj,  swelling  as  it  run  along  the  line  into 
that  stem  and  appalling  shout  which  the  British  soldier  is 
wont  to  give  upon  the  edge  of  battle,  and  which  no  enemy 
ever  heard  unmoved.  In  a  conspicuous  place  he  stopped, 
desirous  that  both  armies  should  know  he  was  there.  A  spy 
who  was  present  pointed  out  Soult,  then  so  near  that  his  fea- 
tures could  be  plainly  distinguished.  Fixing  his  eyes  atten- 
tively upon  that  formidable  man,  Wellington  thus  spoke, 
"  Yonder  is  a  great  oommander,  but  he  is  a  cautious  one  and  will 
delay  his  attack  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  tftese  sfunits ;  that  urill  give 
time  for  the  sixth  division  to  arrive  and  I  shall  heat  him."  The 
event  justified  the  prediction. 

Cole's  position  was  the  summit  of  a  mountain  mass,  which 
filled  all  the  space  between  the  Guy  and  Lanz  valleys,  as 
far  back  as  Huarte  and  Villalba.  It  was  highest  in  the 
centre  and  well  defined  towards  the  enemy,  yet  the  trace 
was  irregnlar,  the  right  being  thro'wn  back  towards  the 
village  of  Arietta  so  as  to  flank  the  great  road,  which  was 
also  swept  by  guns  placed  on  a  lower  range  l)ehind. 

Overlooking  Zabaldica  and  the  Guy  river,  was  the  bulging 
hill  vindicated  by  the  Spaniards,  a  distinct  but  lower  point 
on  the  right  of  the  position.  ITie  left,  also  abating  in  height, 
was  yet  extremely  rugged  and  steep,  overlooking  the  Lanz 
river,  and  Hoss's  brigade  was  posted  on  that  side,  having  in 
front  a  Portuguese  battalion,  whose  flank  rested  on  a  small 
chapel.  Campl>cll  was  on  the  right  of  Koss.  Anson  was  on 
the  highest  ground,  i>artly  behind,  partly  on  the  right  of 
C'juupbell.  liyng's  brigade  was  on  a  second  mass  of  hills  in 
reserve,  and  the  Spanish  hill  was  further  reinforced  by  a 
battalion  of  rortuguese. 

This  front  of  battle  wa.s  less  than  two  miles,  and  well 
filled,  its  flanks  })eiTig  washed  by  the  Lanz  and  the  Guy ; 
and  those  torrents,  pursuing  their  course,  broke  by  narrow 
p.-uiMigcs    tliroiigh    the    steep   ridges   screening    I'ampeluna 
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which  had  been  first  occupied  by  Picton,  and  where  the 
second  line  was  now  posted ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  first  position, 
but  on  a  more  extended  front.  Carlos  Espana  maintainec^ 
the  blockade  behind  these  ridges,  and  the  British  cavalry 
under  Cotton  stood  on  some  open  ground  in  the  rear  of 
Picton's  right  wing. 

Soult's  position  was  also  a  mountain  filling  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  It  was  even  more  rugged  than  that 
of  the  allies,  and  was  only  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
narrow  ravine.  Clausel's  three  divisions  leaned  to  the  right 
on  the  village  of  Sauroren,  which  was  down  in  the  valley 
of  Lanz,  close  under  the  chapel  height ;  Eeille's  two  divi- 
sions occupied  the  village  of  Zabaldica,  quite  do"mi  in  the 
valley  of  Zubiri  under  the  right  of  the  allies.  The  remaining 
division  of  this  wing  and  the  light  cavaliy  wei-e,  as  before 
said,  thrown  forward  on  the  mountains  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Guy  river,  menacing  Picton  and  seeking  to  commtmicate 
with  Pampeluna. 

Combat  of  Zabaldica. 

The  French  guns  at  Zabaldica  first  opened  fire,  but  the 
elevation  required  to  send  the  shot  upward  rendered  it  so 
ineffectual,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  artilleiy  remained  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  Zubiri.  Soult  had  however  made  another 
effort  to  gain  the  Spaniards'  hill  and  establish  himself  near 
the  centre  of  the  allies'  line  of  battle,  but  had  been  valiantly 
repulsed  just  before  the  arrival  of  Wellington,  who  now 
reinforced  the  post  with  the  40th  British  Eegiment.  There 
was  then  a  general  skirmish  along  the  front,  under  cover  of 
which  Soult  examined  the  whole  position,  and  the  firing  con- 
tinued on  the  mountain  side  until  a  temble  storm,  the  usual 
precursor  of  English  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  brought  on 
premature  darkness  and  terminated  the  dispute.  This  was 
the  state  of  afiairs  at  daybreak  on  the  28th,  but  a  signal  alte- 
ration had  place  before  the  great  battle  of  that  day  com- 
menced, and  the  movements  of  the  wandering  divisions  by 
which  this  change  was  effected  must  now  be  traced. 

Although  the  Lanz  covered  the  left  of  the  allies  and  the 
right  of  the  French,  the  heights   occupied  by  both  were 
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prolonged  beyond  that  river  ;  the  continuatiun  of  the  allic-b' 
range  Bweoping  funvaid  ho  uu  to  look  into  the  roar  cf  Sau- 
roruu,  while  tbo  continuiitiou  of  the  French  lungo  fell  back 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  this  fonvurd  inclination  of 
the  allies'  ridge.  On  each  side  Uiey  were  bteep  and  high, 
yet  lower  and  less  rugged  than  the  height*  on  which  the 
armies  stood  opposed ;  for  on  the  latter,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
stood  out  like  castles,  so  difficult  to  approach  and  so  dan- 
gerous to  assail  that  tlie  hardened  veterans  (jf  the  Peninsula 
only  Would  liave  daicd  the  trial :  both  sides  were  therefore 
BlTuug  in  defence.  But  Soult  was  forced  to  attack  ur  re- 
treat, and  therefore  NVellington  looked  anxiously  for  his 
sixtli  division,  then  coming  from  Marcalain  by  a  road  which 
run  behind  his  ridge  beyond  the  Lanz  and  fell  into  that 
valley  at  Oricain,  one  mile  in  rear  of  Cole's  left.  It  had 
lx>en  turned  into  that  road  from  the  higher  part  of  the  Lunz 
valley  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  was  followed  by 
General  liill  when  he  arrived  at  the  point  of  divarication  ; 
the  way  was  thus  open  for  D'Erlon  to  join  Soult,  and  the 
rapidity  vrith.  which  that  marshal  had  seized  Sauroren  would 
tlius  have  proved  a  master-stroke,  if  his  lieutenant  had  pur- 
sued Hill  vigorously :  for  the  change  of  diiection  gave  the 
sixth  division  a  march  of  eighteen  intead  of  four  hours  to 
join  the  army;  and  Hill,  forced  to  take  a  position  at  Mar- 
calain, covering  the  great  ro;id  of  Irurzun  on  Wellington's 
left,  was  there  joined  by  the  seventh  division  and  the  whole 
were  thrown  out  of  the  line  of  battle.  During  these  im- 
portant movements,  which  were  not  completed  until  the 
evening  of  the  2Sth,  and  which  finally  placed  all  the  allies 
in  military  communication,  D'Erlon  remained  inactive  in 
the  Bus  tan ! 

The  j)roximity  of  the  sixth  division  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  with  the  certainty  of  Hill's  co-operation,  made 
Wellington  think  Soult  would  not  venture  an  attack ;  and 
the  latter,  disquieted  about  D'Erlon,  of  whom  ho  only  knew 
that  ho  had  not  followed  his  instructions,  cei-tainly  viewed 
the  British  position  with  uneasy  anticipations,  and  again 
with  anxious  eyoe  took  cognixance  of  its  rugged  strengtli, 
seeming  dubious  and  distrustful  of  fortune.  He  could  not 
operate  with  advantage  by  his  loft  beyond  the  Guy  river, 
because  the  mountains  there  were  rough,  and  his  enemy, 
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having  shorter  lines  of  movement,  could  meet  him  with  all 
arms  combined;  moreover  his  artillery,  unable  to  emerge 
from  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  except  by  the  great  road,  would 
thus  have  been  exposed  to  a  counter  attack.  In  this  dubious 
state  he  crossed  the  Lanz  and  ascended  the  prolongation  of 
the  allies'  ridge,  which,  as  he  had  possession  of  the  bridge 
of  Sauroren,  was  for  the  moment  his  own  groimd ;  fiom 
thence  he  could  see  into  the  left  and  rear  of  Cole's  posi- 
tion, but  the  country  towards  Marcalain  was  so  broken  that 
he  could  not  discern  the  march  of  the  sixth  division.  The 
deserters  however  told  him  that  four  divisions,  namely,  the 
second,  sixth,  and  seventh  British,  and  Sylviera's  Portu- 
guese, which  was  under  Hill,  were  expected  from  that 
side ;  he  was  thus  influenced  to  attack,  because  the  valley, 
widening  as  it  descended,  offered  the  means  of  assailing  the 
allies  in  front  and  flank,  and  intercepting  the  divisions 
from  Marcalain  by  the  same  combination. 

One  of  Clausel's  divisions  already  occupied  Sauroren, 
and  the  other  two  were  now  posted  on  each  side  of  that 
village ;  that  on  the  right  hand  was  ordered  to  send 
flankers  to  the  ridge  from  whence  Soult  had  made  his  obser- 
vations, and  upon  signal  to  move  down  the  valley,  wheel  to 
the  left,  and  assail  the  rear  of  the  allies  while  the  other  two 
divisions  assailed  their  front :  five  thousand  men  would 
thus  be  enveloped  by  sixteen  thousand,  and  Soult  hoped  to 
crush  them  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  ground.  Mean- 
while Eeille's  two  divisions  on  the  side  of  Zabaldica,  were 
each  to  send  a  brigade  against  the  Spanish  hill,  and  connect 
the  right  of  their  attack  with  Clausel's  left.  The  remaining 
brigades  were  to  follow  in  support,  the  division  beyond  the 
Guy  was  to  keep  Picton  in  check,  and  all  were  to  throw 
themselves  frankly  into  action. 

First  Battle  of  Sauroren. 

At  midday  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Talavera  fight,  the  French  gathered  in  masses  at  the  foot  of 
the  position,  and  their  skirmishers  quickly  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  working  upward  like  a  conflagration  ; 
but  the  columns  of  attack  were  not  all  ready  when  Clausel's 
rigJ^t-hand  division,  without  awaiting  the  general  signal  ol 
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battle,  threw  out  flankere  on  the  ridge  beyond  the  Lunz 
and  pushed  down  the  vuUey  in  one  mass.  With  a  rapid 
pace  it  turned  Cole's  left  and  wa«  preparing  to  wheel  up 
on  his  rear,  when  suddenly  Maddeti's  I 'ortuj:;ueho  brigade  of 
the  sixth  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  beyond 
tne  river,  driving  the  flankers  back  and  descending,  as  from 
the  clouds,  with  a  rattling  fire  uj)on  the  right  and  rear  of 
the  column  ;  and  not  less  suddenly  the  main  body  of  that 
division,  emerging  from  behind  the  saiiie  ridge  near  the 
village  of  Oricain,  presented  a  line  of  battle  across  tlie  front. 
It  was  the  counter-stroke  of  Salamanca  !  The  French  were, 
while  striving  to  encompass  Cole's  left,  themselves  encom- 
passed ;  for  two  brigades  of  Cole's  division  instantly  turned 
and  smoto  them  on  the  left,  the  Portuguese  smote  them  on 
the  right,  and  thus  scathed  on  both  flanks  with  fire,  they 
were  violently  shocked  and  pushed  back  with  a  mighty 
force  by  the  sixth  division,  yet  not  in  flight,  but  fighting 
fiercely  and  strewing  the  ground  with  their  enemies'  bodies 
as  well  as  with  their  own. 

Clausel's  second  division,  on  the  other  side  of  Sauroren, 
seeing  this  dire  conflict,  with  a  hurried  movement  ajssailed 
the  chapel  height  to  draw  off  Cole's  fire  from  the  troops  in 
the  valley,  and  gallantly  did  the  French  soldiers  throng  uji 
the  craggj'  steep ;  yet  the  general  Tinity  of  the  attack  was 
ruined ;  neither  the  third  division  nor  Keille's  brigades 
had  vet  received  the  signal,  and  their  attacks  were  made 
irregularly,  in  succession,  running  from  right  to  left  as  the 
neceesitv  of  aiding  others  became  apparent.  It  was  how- 
ever a  terrible  l>attle  and  well  fought.  One  column  darting 
out  of  the  village  of  ."^auroren,  silently,  sternly,  without 
firing  a  shot,  worked  up  to  the  chapel  under  a  tempest  of 
bullets,  which  swept  away  whole  ranks  ^^^thout  abating  the 
speed  and  power  of  the  mass ;  the  Portuguese  there  shnmk 
abashed,  and  that  part  of  the  position  was  won  ;  soon  how 
ever  thev  rallied  on  Ivoss's  British  brigade,  and  the  whole, 
running  fonvard,  chargetl  the  French  with  a  loud  shout  and 
dashed  tliem  down  the  hill.  Heavily  stricken  the  latter 
were,  yet  undismayed,  they  re-formed,  and  again  ascended, 
to  be  again  broken  and  overturned.  But  the  other  columns 
of  attack  now  bore  uj>wards  through  the  smoke  and  flame 
with  which  the  hkirujishers  covered  the  face  of  the  moun 
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tain,  and  another  Portuguese  regiment,  fighting  on  the  right 
of  Eoss,  yielded  to  their  fury ;  thus  a  heavy  body  crowned 
the  heights,  and  wheeling  against  Eoss's  exposed  flank 
forced  him  back  also,  and  his  ground  was  instantly  occupied 
hy  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  front. 
Now  the  fight  raged  close  and  desperate  on  the  crest  of  the 
position,  charge  succeeding  charge,  each  side  yielding  and 
advancing  by  turns.  This  astounding  effort  of  French 
valour  was  however  of  no  avail.  Av'ellington  brought 
Byng's  brigade  forward  at  a  running  pace,  and  calling  the 
27th  and  48th  British  Eegiments,  from  the  higher  ground  in 
the  centre,  against  the  crowded  masses,  rolled  them  back- 
ward in  disorder,  and  thi-ew  them,  one  after  the  other,  vio- 
lently down  the  mountain-side ;  jet  with  no  child's  play ; 
the  two  British  regiments  had  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  three 
separate  times  with  the  bayonet,  and  lost  more  than  half  their 
own  numbers. 

During  this  battle  on  the  mountain-top,  the  sixth  division 
gained  ground  in  the  Lanz  valley,  and  when  it  arrived  on  a 
front  with  the  left  of  the  victorious  troops  near  the  chapel, 
Wellington,  seeing  the  momentary  disorder  of  the  enemy> 
ordered  Madden's  Portuguese  brigade  beyond  the  Lanz, 
which  had  never  ceased  its  fire  against  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  column,  to  assail  the  village  of  Sauroren  in  rear; 
but  the  state  of  the  action  in  other  parts  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  ti'oops  soon  induced  him  to  countermand  this  move- 
ment. 

On  the  French  left,  Eeille's  brigades,  connecting  their 
right  with  Clausel's  third  division,  had  environed  the  Spanish 
hill  and  ascended  it  unchecked,  at  the  moment  when  the 
fourth  division  was  so  hardly  pressed  from  Sauroren ;  a  j 
Spanish  regiment  then  gave  way  on  the  left  of  the  40th,  but 
a  Portuguese  battalion,  rushing  forward,  again  covered  the 
flank  of  that  invincible  regiment,  which  waited  in  stem 
silence  until  the  French  set  their  feet  upon  the  broad  summit. 
Scarcely  did  their  glittering  arms  appear  over  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  when  the  charging  British  cry  was  heard,  the 
fierce  shock  given,  the  French  mass  was  broken  to  pieces 
and  a  tempest  of  bullets  followed  it  down  the  mountain. 
Four  times  this  assault  was  renewed,  and  the  French  officers 
wore  seen  even  to  pull  up  their  tired  men  by  the  belts,  so 
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tiurco  and  reaoluto  they  were  to  win,  but  it  wa.s  the  lalxMii 
oi  Si.syphud ;  tliu  vehement  nhout  and  bh(^>ck  uf  the  Britibh 
Koldiur  ulwuyd  prevailed,  and  at  liuit,  with  thiuued  rankh, 
tirod  limbs,  and  fainting  huartii,  hvipelews  from  repeated 
fuilureH,  the  French  were  .so  abashed  that  three  iiritiiih  com- 
pauiea  sufliced  to  bear  down  u  whole  brigade.* 

While  the  battle  was  thtui  being  fought  ou  tlio  mountain, 
Soult's  cavalry  beyond  the  Guy  river  paiUied  a  rivulet,  and 
with  a  lire  of  carbines  forced  the  10th  HiLssars  to  yield  some 
rocky  ground  on  I'icton's  right,  but  the  18th  IIut>t>an>  re- 
uewed  the  cuiiilxit,  killed  two  ofhcen>,  and  drove  them  over 
the  rivulet  ag-aiu. 

kjuch  were  the  leading  events  of  this  sanguinary  struggle, 
which  Lord  Wellington,  fresh  from  the  fight,  with  homely 
emphasis  called  "  lAudgeon  xjoork."  Two  generals  and  eighteen 
hundred  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded  on  the  French 
side,  following  their  official  reports  ;  a  number  far  below  the 
estimate  made  at  the  time  by  the  allies,  whose  loss  amounted 
to  two  thousand  six  hundred.  These  discrepancies  between 
hostile  calculations  ever  occur,  and  there  is  little  wisdom  in 
disputing  where  proof  is  unattainable ;  yet  the  numbers 
actually  engaged  were  twenty-tivo  thousand  French  and 
twelve  thousand  allies;  hence,  if  the  strength  of  the  latter'* 
[x.sition  did  not  .siivo  them  from  the  greater  loss,  their 
bteiulfust  courage  is  more  to  bo  admired. 

The  29th  the  armies  rested  in  position  without  firing  a 
hhot,  and  the  wandering  divisions  on  both  sides  wore  now 
entering  the  line. 

Hill  had  sent  all  his  baggage,  artillery,  and  wounded  men 
to  Berioplano  behind  Ticton'M  ridge,  but  still  occupied  hi.s 
position,  covering  the  Marcalain  and  Irurzun  roads;  thus 
posted,  he  likewise  menaced  the  valley  of  Lanz  in  rear  of 
Soult's  right,  his  conuimnicutii<u  with  Orituin  being  nuiin- 
Uined  by  the  hoventh  divi«iou;  the  light  division  wiis  also 
approaching  Hill's  left,  and  therefore  on  Wellington's  side 
the  crisis  was  over.  He  luid  vindicated  his  j)os;tion  with 
OTlly  hixteen  thoumnd  Loml»atauts,  and  now,  including  tlio 
Spanitoh  iroi.prt  blockading  I'ampeluna,  he  had  fifty  tliuusand 
in   close    military  combiimtiou.      Tliirty  thousand   flushed 

•  For  tliU  /Aci  I  bad  Um  withoritjr  of  a  Frtoeb  ct  lonel  of  »rtillcr7. 

II 
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>vith  recent  successes  were  in  hand,  and  Hill's  troops  wer« 
well  placed  for  re-taking  the  offensive. 

Soult's  situation  was  proportionably  difficult.  Seeing  lie 
could  not  force  the  position,  he  had  sent  his  artillery,  part  ol 
his  cavalr}%  and  his  wounded  men,  hack  to  France  imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  ordering  the  two  former  to  join 
Villatte  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa  and  await  further  insti-uc- 
tions.  Haying  shaken  off  this  bm-then  he  awaited  D'Erlon's 
arrival  by  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  that  general  did  reach 
Ostiz,  a  few  miles  above  Sauroren,  at  mid-day  on  the  29th, 
bringing  intelligence,  obtained  indirectly  during  his  mai-ch, 
that  Graham  had  retired  from  the  Bidassoa  and  Villatte  had 
crossed  that  river.  This  gave  Soult  a  hope  that  his  first 
movements  had  disengaged  San  Sebastian,  and  he  instantly 
conceived  a  new  plan  of  operations,  dangerous  indeed,  yet 
confoiTuable  to  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs. 

No  success  was  to  be  expected  from  another  attack,  yet  he 
could  not,  being  reinforced  with  eighteen  thousand  men, 
retire  by  the  road  he  came  without  some  dishonour;  nor 
could  he  remain  where  he  was,  because  his  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  ammimition,  derived  fi-om  distant  magazines  by 
slow  and  small  convoys,  were  unequal  to  the  consumption. 
Two-thirds  of  the  British  troops,  gi-eat  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  all  the  Spaniards,  were,  as  he  supposed,  assembled 
in  his  front  under  Wellington,  or  on  his  right  flank  under 
Hill ;  and  it  was  probable  other  reinforcements  were  on  the 
march ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  prolong  his  right  with 
D'Erlon's  coi-ps,  and  cautiously  di-awing  off  the  rest  of  his 
anny  place  the  whole  between  the  allies  and  the  Bastan,  in 
mOitaiy  connection  with  his  reserve  and  closer  to  his  fifontier 
magazines.  Thus  posted  he  could  combine  all  his  forces  in 
one  operation  to  relieve  San  Sebastian,  and  profit  from  new 
combinations. 

In  the  evening  of  the  29th  the  second  division  of  cavaliy, 
which  was  in  the  valley  of  Zubui,  passed  over  to  that  of 
Lanz  and  joined  D'Erlon,  who  was  ordered  to  mai'ch  early 
on  the  30th  by  the  cross  road,  leading  on  Mai-calain,  which 
Hill  liad  followed  to  get  out  of  that  valley.  During  the 
night  the  first  di^-ision  of  cavaliy  and  La  Martiniere's  division 
of  infantry,  both  on  the  exti-eme  left  of  the  French  army, 
retired  over  the  mountains  to  Eugui,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
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Zubiri  valley,  having  orderii  to  cross  the  eepai^ting  litl^u 
there  and  join  D'Erlon  in  the  vulloy  of  Lanz.  The  remainder 
of  Kuillu'8  wing  moved  by  tljo  crest  of  tlio  position  to  Sau- 
rorcn,  being  gnuiuully  to  relievo  Clauserb  troops,  which 
were  then  to  muvo  up  the  Lanz  valley,  follow  D'Erlon,  and 
be  followed  in  like  manner  by  lioille :  meanwhile  Clausel 
detached  two  regiments  to  the  ridges  beyond  the  Lunz  river, 
to  Cover  hi;s  own  march  and  open  a  military  connection  with 
D'Erlon,  whose  new  line  of  opemtions  was  just  beyond  those 
heights. 

In  the  night  Soult  again  heard,  from  deserters,  that  three 
divisions  were  t«.t  make  an  offensive  movement  next  day  by 
the  Marcalain  road  on  his  right,  and  at  daylight  he  was  con- 
vinced the  men  spoke  truly ;  because  from  the  ridges  held 
by  Clausel  beyond  Saiiruren  he  descried  columns  descending 
fi'om  I'icton's  position  and  from  above  Oricain,  while  others 
were  in  movement  appaiontly  to  turn  Clausel'a  right  Hank. 
These  columns  wore  Morillo's  Spaniards,  Campbell's  Portu- 
guese, and  the  seventh  division,  marching  to  adopt  a  new 
disposition,  which  shall  be  presently  explained. 

Early  in  the  morning  Soult's  combination  was  apjiarent  : 
Foy's  division,  the  la^t  of  iJeille's  wing,  was  t^een  in  march 
along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  to  Suuroren,  where  Mau- 
cuue's  division  had  previously  relieved  Conroux's,  and  tho 
latter,  belonging  to  Clausel,  was  moving  up  the  valley  of 
Lanz.  Wellington  was  not  a  general  to  suffer  a  flank  march 
acro««  his  front  within  cannon-shot.  Ho  immediately  opened 
his  batteries  from  the  chuj>el  height,  and  sent  skirmishers 
against  Sauroren  ;  and  soon  this  fire,  spreading  to  tho  right, 
became  brisk  between  Cole  and  Foy ;  but  it  subsided  at  Sau- 
roren, and  Soult,  relying  on  tho  strength  of  tho  giound, 
directing  Heill*  to  maintiiin  that  vilLigo  until  nightfall,  wont 
off  himself  to  join  D'Erlon,  His  design  was  to  fall  upon  the 
troops  ho  luul  seen  moving  to  turn  his  nght  and  crush 
them  with  superior  numbers  :  a  daring  project,  well  and 
finely  conceived,  but  ho  liad  to  deal  with  a  man  more  rapid 
of  perception  and  of  a  rougher  stroke  than  himself.  Over- 
taking D'Erlon,  who  ha*l  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two 
of  heavy  cavalr\-,  ho  found  him  facing,  not  the  trtjops  seen  in 
march  the  evening  before,  but  Hill  who  was  in  jxisitiou  witL 
ten  thousand  men. 
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Combat  of  Buenza. 

Hill,  occupying  a  very  extensive  mountain  ridge,  had  his 
right  strongly  posted  on  rugged  ground,  but  his  left  was 
insecure.  D'Erlon,  who  had  nut  less  than  twenty  thousand 
sabres  and  bayonets  in  line,  was  followed  by  La  Martiniere's 
division  of  infantry.  Soult's  combination  was  thei  efore  still 
extremely  powerful,  the  light  troops  were  already  engaged 
when  he  arrived,  and  thus  the  same  soldiers  on  both  sides 
who  had  so  strenuously  combated  at  Maya  were  again  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

D'Armagnac  made  a  false  attack  on  Hill's  right,  Abbe 
endeavoured  to  turn  his  left  and  gain  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  Buenza ;  Maransin  followed  Abbe, 
and  the  Trench  cavalry,  entering  the  line,  connected  the  two 
attacks.  D'Aiinagnac  pushed  his  feint  too  far,  became  se- 
riously engaged  and  was  beaten ;  but  after  some  hard  fight- 
ing Abbe  turned  the  left  flank,  gained  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  rendered  the  position  untenable. 

Hill,  who  had  lost  four  hundred  men,  retired  to  the 
heights  of  Eguaros,  di'awing  towards  Marcalain  with  his 
right  and  throwing  back  his  left;  being  there  joined  by 
Campbell  and  Morillo  he  again  offered  battle.  Soult,  whose 
principal  loss  was  in  D'Armagnac's  division,  had  however 
gamed  his  main  object ;  he  had  turned  Hill's  left,  secured  a 
fresh  line  of  retreat,  a  shorter  communicatiun  with  Yillatte 
by  the  pass  of  Dona  Maria,  and  withal,  the  command  of  the 
great  Irurzun  road  to  Toloza,  which  was  distant  only  one 
league.  His  first  thought  was  to  seize  it  and  march  upon 
Toloza  or  Emani  to  raise  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian ;  there 
was  nothing  to  oppose  this,  except  the  light  flivision,  whose 
movements  shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  but  neither  Hill  nor 
Soult  knew  of  its  presence.  If  the  French  marshal's  other 
combinations  had  been  happily  executed  he  would  have 
broken  into  Guipuscoa  on  the  31st  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  thrust  aside  the  light  division  in  his  march,  and 
taken  Graham  in  reverse  while  Villatte's  reserve  attacked 
him  in  front.  Wellington  would  have  followed,  yet  scaicely 
in  time,  for  he  did  not  suspect  his  views,  and  was  ignorant 
of  his  strength,  thinking  D'Erlon's  force  to  be  only  three 
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divisions,  ■wheroaj^  it  was  four  divisions  of  infantry  and 
two  of  cavalry.  This  error  however  did  not  prevent  hinj 
from  soizinj;  the  deci.sive  point  of  operation  and  like  a 
great  captain  pivinj;  a  counter-stroke  which  Soult,  trust- 
ing to  the  strength  of  Keille's  position,  little  exjKcted. 
Fi)r  when  La  Martiniere's  division  and  the  cavalry  had 
abanduned  the  mountains  above  Elcanu,  and  that  Zabaldica 
wrts  evacuated,  I'icton,  reinforced  with  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  jind  a  batter}'  of  artillerj',  wa.s  directed  to  enter  the 
Zubiri  valley  and  turn  the  ^ench  left.  Meanwhile  the 
seventh  division  swept  over  the  hills  beyond  the  Lanz  river 
upon  Clausel's  right,  with  safety,  because  Campbell  and 
Morillu  insured  communication  with  Hill,  who  wjis  ordered 
to  push  the  head  of  his  column  towards  Olague  and  menace 
Siult's  rear  in  the  valley  of  Lanz.  Ho  was  in  march  to  do 
this  when  D'Erlon,  as  shown,  met  and  forced  him  back. 
During  these  movement.s  Cole  never  ceased  to  skirmish  with 
Foy  on  the  mountain  between  Zabaldica  and  Sauroren,  while 
the  sixth  division  reinforced  with  B^iig's  brigade  assaulted 
tlie  latter  village. 

SECoxn  Battle  of  Saurorek. 

Picton  quickly  gained  the  Val  de  Zubiri,  and  threw  his 
skirmishers  against  Foy's  loft  flank  on  the  mountain,  while 
on  the  other  flank  General  Inglis,  one  of  those  veterans 
who  purchase  every  step  of  promotion  with  their  blood, 
advancing  with  only  Ave  hundred  men  of  the  seventh 
division,  broke  at  one  shock  the  two  French  regiments  on 
the  ridges  covering  Clausel's  right,  and  drove  them  down 
into  the  valley  of  Lanz.  IIo  lost  indeed  one-third  of  his 
own  men.  but  instantly  spread  the  remainder  in  skirrai.shing 
order  along  the  descent  ;uid  opened  a  biting  fire  iipon  the 
fliuik  of  Conroux's  division,  which  being  in  march  up  the 
valley  from  Siiuroren,  was  now  thrown  into  disorder  by 
having  two  regiment-s  thus  suddenly  tumbled  upon  it  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Foy  8  division  was  marching  along  the  crest  of  the  po- 
sition botwonn  Zabaldica  and  Sauroren  at  the  moment  of 
this  attack;  but  he  was  too  far  off"  to  givo  aid,  and  his  own 
light  troops  were  engaged  with  Cole's  skirmishers  ;  moro- 
ovor  Inglis  had    been  so  sudden  that    before  the  evil  was 
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well  perceived  it  was  past  remedy ;  for  Wellington  instantly 
pushed  tlie  sixth  division  imder  Pakenham  to  the  left  of 
Sauroren,  and  sent  Byng  headlong  down  from  the  chapel 
height  against  Maucune,  who  was  in  that  village.  This 
vigorous  assault  was  simultaneously  enforced  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Lanz  by  Madden's  Portuguese,  and  the  battery 
near  the  chapel  sent  its  bullets  crashing  through  the  houses, 
or  booming  up  the  valley  towards  Conroux's  column,  which 
Inglis  never  ceased  to  vex. 

The  village  and  bridge  of  Saiu'oren  and  the  straits  beyond 
were  soon  covered  with  a  pall  of  smoke,  the  musketry  pealed 
frequent  and  loud,  and  the  tumult  and  affi-ay  echoing  fi'om 
mountain  to  mountain  filled  all  the  valley.  Byng  with  hard 
fighting  can-ied  Sauroren,  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  were 
made,  and  the  two  French  divisions,  being  entirely  broken, 
fled,  partly  up  the  valley  towards  Clausel's  other  divisions, 
partly  up  the  original  position,  to  seek  refuge  with  Foy, 
who  remained  on  the  summit  a  helpless  spectator  of  this 
rout.  He  rallied  the  fugitives  in  great  numbers,  but  had 
soon  to  look  to  himself,  for  his  own  skuTuishers  were  now 
driven  up  the  mountain  by  Cole's  men,  and  his  left  was  in- 
fested by  Picton's  detachments.  Thus  pressed,  he  fell  back 
along  the  hills  separating  the  valley  of  Zubiri  from  that  of 
Lanz,  and  the  woods  enabled  him  to  eifect  his  reti-eat  with- 
out much  loss  ;  yet  he  dared  not  descend  into  either  valley, 
and  thinking  himseK  entirely  cut  off,  sent  advice  to  Soult 
and  went  over  the  Great  Spine  into  the  Alduides  by  the 
pass  of  Urtiaga.  Clausel  meanwhile  had  been  driven  up 
the  valley  of  Lanz  to  Olague,  where,  being  joined  by  La 
Martiniere,  he  took  a  position ;  and  Wellington,  whoso 
pursuit  had  been  damped  by  hearing  of  Hill's  action,  also 
halted. 

The  allies  lost  nineteen  hundred  men  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  in  this  and  Hill's  battle,  and  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred were  Portuguese,  for  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  bore 
the  brunt  of  both  fights.  On  the  French  side  the  loss  was 
enormous.  Conroux's  and  Maucune's  divisions  were  com- 
pletely disorganized.  Eight  thousand  men  imder  Foy  were 
entire!}-  separated  from  the  main  body,  two  thousand  at 
the  lowest  computation  were  killed  or  wounded,  many  were 
dispersed  in  tto   woods  and  ravines,   and   three  thousand 
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prisoners  were  taken.  Soult's  fighting  men  wore  thus  re- 
duced to  thirty-fivo  thousand,  of  which  fifteen  thousand 
under  Clausol  and  Heillo  were  dispirited  by  defeat,  and 
tlie  whole  in  a  critical  situation,  seeing  that  Hill's  force, 
increased  to  fifteen  thousand  men  by  the  junction  of  Morillo 
and  Campl)ell,  wa.s  in  their  front  at  Eguaros,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  on  their  rear  in  the  valley  of  Lanz ;  for 
I'iettm,  finding  no  enemies  in  the  valley  of  Zubiri,  had 
joined  Colo  on  the  heights. 

Wellington  had  sent  some  Spaniards  to  Marcalain  when 
he  fii-st  heard  of  Hill's  action,  yet  ho  was  not  then  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs  on  that  side,  and  his  operations  were 
founded  on  the  notion  that  Soult  was  in  retreat  towards  the 
Bast: in.  Hence  ho  designed  to  follow  closely  and  push  his 
owni  left  forward  to  support  Graham  on  the  Bidassoa;  biit 
ho  still  underrated  D'Erhm's  force,  and  thought  La  Mar- 
tinicre's  division  hatl  originally  retreated  up  the  Val  de 
Ztibiri  to  Koncesvalles,  instead  of  crossing  the  intervening 
ridge  to  the  Lanz  valley ;  and  as  Foy's  column  was  nume- 
rous, and  two  divisions  had  been  broken  at  Sauroren,  he 
judged  the  force  immediately  imder  Soult  to  be  verj' weak, 
and  made  dispositions  accordingly.  The  sixth  division  and 
the  13th  Light  Dragoons  were  ordered  to  join  Picton,  the 
whole  to  move  upon  the  Roncesvallcs ;  Cole  was  called 
down  into  the  valley  of  Lanz,  and  Hill  was  directed  to 
press  Soidt,  turning  his  right,  yet  still  directing  his  own 
march  upon  Lanz :  the  seventh  division  was  to  let  Hill  cross 
it.s  front,  and  then  march  for  the  pass  of  Doiia  Maria. 

These  arrangements  show  that  Wellington  expected  Soult 
to  rejoin  Clausel,  and  make  for  the  Bastan  by  the  pass  ot 
Vellate.  But  tho  French  marshal  was  so  far  advanced  ho 
could  not  return  to  Lanz ;  ho  was  })etwcen  two  fires,  and 
could  only  retreat  into  tho  valley  of  St.  Estevan  by  tho  pass 
of  Doila  Maria;  wherefore,  calling  up  Clausel,  and  giving 
D'Erlon,  whose  divisions  wore  in  good  order,  the  rear- 
guard, ho  commenced  his  march  at  midnight  towards  the 
pass.  Mischief  vfon  thickening  around  him.  Graham,  on 
tho  British  left,  had  twenty  thousand  men  ready  to  move 
either  against  Villatte  or  into  the  valley  of  St,  Estovan  ;  and 
there  renmine<l  on  tha^  side  tho  light  division,  under  Charles 
Alten,  of  whdso  npomtions  it  is  time  to  speak 
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Tliat  general  had  descended  the  mouiitain  of  Santa  Cniz 
an  the  evening  of  the  28t]i,  to  gain  the  great  road  of  Imrznn; 
but  whether  by  orders  from  Graham,  or  in  default  of  orders, 
the  difficulty  of  commrmication  being  extreme  in  those  -wild 
regions,  he  commenced  his  movement  very  late,  and  dark- 
ness falling  on  his  rear  brigade  while  in  march,  the  troops 
got  dispersed  in  that  frightfid  wilderness  of  woods  and 
precipices.  Many  soldiers  made  faggot  torches,  waving 
them  as  signals,  and,  so  moving,  the  lights  served  indeed  to 
assist  those  who  carried  them,  j^et  misled  and  bewildered 
others  who  saw  them  at  a  distance ;  for  the  heights  and  the 
ravines  were  alike  studded  with  these  small  fires,  and  the 
soldiers  calling  to  each  other  filled  the  whole  region  with 
their  clamour.  Thus  they  continued  to  I'ove  and  shout  until 
morning  showed  the  face  of  the  mountain  covered  with 
scattered  men  and  animals,  who  had  not  gained  half  a  league 
of  ground  beyond  their  starting  place,  and  it  was  many  hours 
ere  they  could  be  collected. 

Alten,  now  for  three  days  separated  from  the  army,  sent 
mounted  officers  in  various  directions  to  obtain  tidings,  and 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  renewed  his  march,  but  at 
Areysa  halted  without  sufiering  fires  to  be  lighted ;  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  enemy  and  was  fearful  of  discovering 
his  situation.  At  night  he  moved  again,  and  finally  esta. 
Wished  his  bivouacs  near  Leciimberri  early  on  the  30th, 
having  heard  the  noise  of  Hill's  battle  at  Buenza  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  light  division  was  thus  brought 
into  the  immediate  system  of  operations,  and  had  Soult  con- 
tinued his  march,  after  driving  back  Hill,  it  would  have 
been  in  gi-eat  danger.  Now  it  was  a  new  power  thrown  into 
^Vellington's  hands  at  a  critical  moment,  for  Villatte,  con- 
trary to  the  intelligence  received,  had  not  advanced,  and 
Soult  was  therefore  completely  isolated :  he  had  indeed  no 
resources  save  what  his  ability  and  courage  could  supply. 

His  single  line  of  retreat  by  Dona  Maria  was  seciu-e  only 
as  far  as  San  Estevan,  and  from  that  town  he  could  march 
up  the  Bidassoa  to  the  Bastan,  to  regain  France  by  the  Col 
de  Maya ;  or  down  the  same  river  towards  Vera  by  Sumbilla 
and  Yanzi,  from  both  of  which  roads  branching  off  to  the 
right  led  over  the  mountains  to  Echallar :  yet  he  might  be 
intercepted  on  either  side.     The  Col  de  Maya  way  was  good» 
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that  down  the  Bidnssoa  wa«  a  long  and  terrible  defile,  so  con 
Iracted  about  tho  bridges  of  Vaiizi  and  Suiubillii  that  a  few 
mou  only  could  march  abreast.  This  then  ho  had  to  dread. 
First,  that  \\  oUington  by  the  pass  of  Vellato  would  leacb 
the  Bastan  before  him,  and  block  the  Maya  pa.s8e8.  Second, 
that  Graham  wuuld  occupy  the  rocks  of  Yanzi  and  cut  him 
oti*  from  Echallar.  ITien,  confined  to  a  narrow  mountain 
way  leadiiij;  from  San  Estovau  to  Zagaramurdi,  and  far  toe 
rugged  fur  wounded  men  and  baggage,  ho  would  bo  followed 
by  Hill,  and  perhaps  headed  at  I'rdax  by  W  ellington. 

In  this  state,  the  first  object  being  to  get  through  Dona 
Maria,  he  commenced  his  retreat  in  the  night  of  the  30th, 
while  Wellington,  still  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
halted  in  the  valley  of  Lanz  to  let  Hill  pass  his  front  and 
enter  the  Bastan.  But  early  on  the  31st,  Soult's  real  strength 
btoamo  known,  and  the  seventh  division  was  directed  to  aid 
Hill,  while  Wellington  marched  him.self  thi-ough  the  pass  of 
Vellate,  and  sent  -:Vlten  orders  to  cut  in  upon  the  French, 
intercepting  their  march  where  he  could.  Longa,  who  was 
with  Graham,  had  ini>ti-uctions  to  seize  the  defiles  at  Yanzi, 
and  aid  the  light  division  to  block  that  way,  while  Graham 
was  to  hold  all  his  corps  in  readiness  for  the  same  object. 

Combat  of  Don' a  Maria. 

General  Hill  overtook  the  French  rear-guard  early  on  the 
iilst,  just  as  the  seventh  division  aj)peared  on  his  right,  and 
the  enemy  could  only  gain  the  summit  of  the  Dona  Maria 
p;u«  under  tlio  fire  of  his  guns;  there  however  they  turned, 
and  thro^ving  out  skinni.shers  made  strung  battle.  General 
Stewart,  leading  the  attack  and  now  for  the  third  time  en 
gjiged  with  D'Krlon's  troops,  was  again  badly  wounded  and 
his  first  brigade  was  repulsed ;  yet  I'ringlo  renewed  the  at- 
tack with  the  second  brigade,  and  broke  the  enemy's  right; 
the  seventh  divihion  di<l  the  same  for  the  loft,  and  some 
pristJiiers  wore  taken:  a  thick  fog  prevented  further  pursuit, 
and  the  loss  of  the  French  was  unknowm,  but  tliat  <jf  the 
allies  was  four  hundred. 

The  seventh  division  remained  on  the  mountain.  Hill 
following  his  orders,  moved  by  a  short  nigged  way  between 
Doiia  Maria  and  Vellato  over  the  tireat  Spino  to  join  Wellujg- 

II* 
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ton,  who  had  during  this  combat  entered  the  Bastan.  Mean- 
while General  Byng,  previously  pushed  forward,  had  captured 
at  Elisondo  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition  left 
there  by  D'Erlon,  had  made  several  hundred  pi-isoners  after 
a  sharp  skirmish,  and  seized  the  pass  of  Maya.  Wellington 
then  occupied  the  hills  through  which  the  road  from  San 
Estevan  led  to  the  Bastan,  and  full  of  hope  he  was  to  sti-ike 
a  teiTible  blow ;  for  Soult,  after  passing  Dona  Maria,  had 
halted  in  San  Estevan,  although  fi'om  his  scouts  he  knew 
the  convoy  had  been  taken  by  B^Tig.  He  was  in  a  deep 
valley,  and  four  divisions  were  behind  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains overlooking  his  post ;  the  seventh  division  was  on  the 
summit  of  the  Dona  Maria  pass ;  the  light  division  and  Gra- 
ham's Spaniards  were  marching  to  block  the  valley  at  Vera 
and  Echallar ;  Bjiig  was  at  Maya,  and  Hill  was  moving  by 
Almandoz  just  behind  "Wellington  ;  a  few  hours  gained  and 
the  French  must  suiTender  or  disperse  ! 

Strict  orders  were  given  to  prevent  the  lighting  of  fires, 
the  straggling  of  soldiers,  or  any  other  indication  of  the 
presence  of  troops,  and  the  English  commander  placed 
himself  on  some  rocks  at  a  culminant  point,  from  whence 
he  could  obsei"\'e  exery  movement.  Soult  seemed  tranquil, 
and  when  four  of  his  ^^  gens  d'armes"  were  seen  to  ride  up 
the  valley  in  a  careless  manner  some  staff-officers  proposed 
to  cut  them  off.  Wellington,  whose  object  was  to  hide 
his  own  presence,  forbade  this ;  but  the  next  moment  three 
marauding  English  soldiers  entering  the  valley,  were 
seen  and  carried  off  by  the  French  pati-ol :  half  an  hour 
afterwards  their  dmms  beat  to  aiTQS  and  the  columns  be- 
gan to  move  out  of  San  Estevan  towards  Sumbilla,  Thus 
the  disobedience  of  three  plundering  knaves,  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  soldiers,  deprived  one  consummate  commander 
of  the  most  splendid  success,  and  saved  another  from  the 
most  terrible  disaster.* 

Soult  walked  from  his  prison,  yet  his  chains  still  hung 
upon  him.  The  way  was  narrow,  the  multitude  great, 
wounded  men  borne  on  their  comrades'  shoulders  filed  in 
long  procession  with  the  baggage,  Clausel's  troops,  forming 
the  rear-guard,  were  therefore  still  near  San  Estevan  the 

*   Tiie  facts  as  heie  stated  were  supplied  to  me  hy  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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next  morning;  and  scarcely  had  they  marched  a  leugiie 
when  Colo's  skirmishers  luul  the  Spaniards,  tlironging  along 
Ihe  heights  on  their  Hunk,  opened  a  fire  un  them,  to  which 
little  reply  could  be  made :  the  Boldiens  and  Ijaggago  soon 
got  mixed  in  disorder,  numbers  fled  up  the  hills,  and  the 
enei^y  of  Soult,  whoso  personal  exertions  were  conspicuous, 
could  scarcely  prevent  a  general  dispersion.  Prisoners  and 
baggage  were  now  taken  at  everj*  step,  and  tlie  Ixjldest  were 
dLsmayed ;  worse  would  have  awaited  them,  if  Wellington 
had  Ixjen  on  other  pt)intjj  well  seconded  by  his  subordinate 
generals. 

Instead  of  taking  the  first  road  leading  from  Sumbilla  to 
IJchallar,  the  head  of  the  French  column  pas-sed  onward 
towards  that  leading  from  the  bridge  near  Yanzi ;  the  valley 
uanowed  to  a  mere  cleft  in  the  rocks  as  they  advanced,  the 
I'iihissua  wa«  on  their  left,  and  there  wa.s  a  tributary  tonent 
to  cruss,  the  bridge  being  defended  by  a  battalion  of  Spanish 
<  'u(7adores  from  Vera.  The  head  of  the  column  was  by  this 
time  as  much  disordered  as  the  rear,  and  had  the  Ca^adores 
been  reinforced,  only  those  French  near  Sumbilla,  who 
iwiild  take  the  road  from  that  place  to  Echjillar,  would 
have  escaped  ;  but  the  Spanish  general  Longa  kept  aloof. 
1  )'Erlon  won  the  defile,  and  Reille's  divisions  were  following, 
when  a  new  enemy  appeared. 

The  light  divisien  had  been  directed  to  head  the  Frenck 
at  Sill?  Estevan  or  Sumbilla.  ITie  order  was  received  on  the 
evening  of  the  Slst,  and  General  Alten,  threading  the  defiles 
of  Ziibieta  and  descending  the  deep  valley  of  Lerins,  reached 
Elgoriaga  about  raid-day  on  the  Ist  of  August,  having  then 
marched  twenty-fonr  miles.  He  was  little  more  than  a 
lejigue  from  Estevan,  was  about  the  same  distance  from  Sum- 
billa, and  the  movement  of  the  French  along  the  Bidassoa 
was  immediately  discovered.  Instead  of  moving  direct  on 
Siiuibilla  he  turned  to  his  left,  clambered  up  the  grwat 
mountain  of  Santu  Cruz  and  made  for  the  bridge  of  Yanzi. 
T\\(^  weather  was  very  t^ultrj',  the  mountain  steep  and  haul 
to  overcome,  many  men  fell  and  died  con%nil8ed  and  frothing 
nt  the  mouth,  others  who.se  spirit  and  strength  had  never 
before  l>een  quelled,  loaned  on  their  muskets  and  muttered 
in  frullen  tones  that  thoy  yielded  for  the  first  time.  However 
towards  evening,  after  marching  nineteen  consecutive  hours. 
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and  over  forty  miles  of  mountain  roads,  the  head  of  the  ex- 
hausted column  reached  the  edge  of  a  precipice  near  the 
bridge  of  Yanzi.  Below  it,  within  pistol-shot,  Eeille'a 
divisions  were  seen  huxiying  forwai'd  along  the  horrid 
defile  ia  which  they  were  pent  up,  a  fire  of  musketry 
commenced,  and  the  scene  which  followed  is  thus  described 
by  an  eye-witness.* 

*'  We  overlooked  the  enemy  at  stone's  throw,  and  from 
the  summit  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  The  river  separated 
us,  but  the  French  were  wedged  in  a  narrow  road  with 
inaccessible  rocks  on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other. 
Confusion  impossible  to  describe  followed,  the  wounded  were 
thrown  dovra.  in  the  rush  and  trampled  upon,  the  cavalry 
drew  their  swords  and  endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass  of 
Echallar,  but  the  infaatry  beat  them  back,  and  several, 
horses  and  all,  were  precipitated  into  the  river ;  some  fired 
vertically  at  us,  the  wounded  called  out  for  quarter,  while 
others  pointed  to  them,  supported  as  they  were  on  branches 
of  trees,  on  which  were  suspended  great  coats  clotted  with 
gore,  and  blood-stained  sheets  taken  from  different  habita- 
tions to  aid  the  suiferers." 

On  these  miserable  supplicants  brave  men  could  not  fire, 
and  so  piteous  was  the  spectacle  that  it  was  with  averted  or 
doubtful  aim  they  shot  at  the  others,  although  the  latter 
rapidly  plied  their  muskets  in  passing,  and  some  in  their 
veteran  hardihood  oven  dashed  across  the  bridge  of  Yanzi  to 
make  a  counter-attack.  It  was  a  soldier-like  but  vain  effort, 
the  night  found  the  British  in  possession  of  the  bridge ;  and 
though  the  great  body  of  the  enemy  escaped  by  the  mountain 
path  to  Echallar,  the  baggage  was  cut  off  and  with  many 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  light  troops  which  were 
still  hanging  on  the  rear  in  pursuit  from  San  Estevan. 

That  day  the  French  losses  were  great,  yet  Wellington 
was  justly  discontented  with  the  result,  Neither  Longa  nor 
Alten  had  fulfilled  their  missions.  The  former  should  have 
stopped  D'Erlon ;  the  latter  should  have  passed  the  bridge  of 
Yanzi  and  struck  a  great  blow :  it  was  for  that  his  soldiers 
had  made  such  a  prodigious  exertion. 

In  the  night  Soult  rallied  his  divisions  about  Echallar, 

•  Memoirs  of  Captain,  now  Lieut.-Colonel  Cooke,  GentleiDan-at-Aims. 
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aud  ou  the  monnng  of  the  2ud  occupied  the  Tuei-to  of  that 
name.  His  k-ft  wiu*  on  the  rocks  of  Zagaraiuurdi,  h.B  light 
on  the  Ivantelly  mountain,  fuiiiinunicating  with  Villatte, 
who  held  certain  ridgea  between  the  Ivantelly  and  the  head 
of  the  great  Khuno  mountain.  Clansers  tluoe  divit>iou£, 
reduced  to  six  thousand  men,  were  on  a  strong  hill  be- 
tween the  Tuerto  and  tovnx  of  Echallar.  This  position  wa* 
momentarily  adopted  by  Suult  to  make  \\  elliugton  discover 
his  Hual  object,  but  that  general  would  not  buffer  the  affront. 
He  liad  the  fourth,  seventli,  and  light  divisions  in  hand,  and 
res  >lved  to  fall  upon  Clausel,  whose  position  was  dangerou.sly 
advanced. 

Combats  of  Ecuallar  axd  Ivajjtelly. 

liuni  Vanzi  the  light  division  marched  to  the  heights  ol 
Santa  Barbara,  which  were  connected  with  the  Ivantelly, 
thus  turning  Clausel's  position  and  menacing  Soult's  right, 
while  the  fourth  division  moved  to  attack  his  front,  and  the 
seventh  menaced  his  left ;  these  attacks  were  to  be  simulta- 
neous, but  Genei-al  Barnes  led  his  brigade  of  the  seventh 
division  against  Clausel's  strong  post  before  the  fourth  and 
light  divisions  were  seen  or  felt.  A  vehement  fight  ensued, 
yet  neither  the  steepness  of  the  mountain,  nor  tlie  over- 
shadowing multitude  of  the  enemy,  clustering  above  in 
support  of  their  skirmishers,  could  arrest  the  assailants,  and 
the  astonishing  spectacle  was  presented  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  driving  by  slicer  valotir  and  force  of  arms  six  thousand 
good  troops  from  giound  so  rugged,  the  nimibers  might  havo 
been  reversed  and  the  defence  made  good  without  much 
merit.  Incalculable  is  the  preponderance  of  moral  power  in 
war!  These  were  the  Frenchmen  who  had  assailed  the 
terrible  rocks  above  Sauroren  with  a  force  and  onerg}'  that 
all  the  valour  of  the  hardiest  British  veterans  scarcely 
sufficed  to  repel ;  yet  now,  five  days  only  having  elapsed, 
although  posted  so  stmugly,  they  did  not  sustain  the  shock 
of  one-fourth  of  their  own  numbers  I  And  at  this  very  time, 
eiglit}-  British  soldiers,  the  c<jmrade8  and  equals  of  those  who 
achieved  this  wondaiful  exploit,  having  wandered  to  plunder, 
mirrendered  to  some  French  peasants,  who  as  Lord  Wellington 
truly  obser\-ed,  *'M<y  would  under  otfur  circuimtivic^j  how  eat  up!  " 
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What  gross  ignorance  of  human  nature  then  do  those  writers 
display,  who  assert,  that  the  use  of  brute  force  is  tlie  highest 
qualification  of  a  general ! 

Clausel  fell  back  fighting  to  a  strong  ridge  beyond  the 
pass  of  Echallar,  having  his  right  covered  by  the  Ivantelly 
mountain,  which  was  strongly  occupied.  Meanwhile  the 
light  division  ascended  the  broad  heights  of  Santa  Bai'bara, 
and  halted  until  the  operations  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions  rendered  it  advisable  to  attack  the  Ivantelly,  which 
lifted  its  sugar-loaf  head  on  their  right  rising  as  it  were 
out  of  the  Santa  Barbara  heights,  and  shutting  them  oif 
from  the  ridges  through  which  the  troops  beaten  at  Echallar 
were  now  retiring.  Evening  was  coming  on,  a  thick  mist 
capped  the  crowning  rocks,  where  a  strong  French  regiment 
was  ensconced,  and  the  division,  besides  its  terrible  march 
the  previous  day,  had  been  for  two  days  without  sustenance. 
Weak  and  fainting,  the  soldiers  were  leaning  on  their  arms 
when  the  advancing  fixe  at  Echallar  imported  an  attack  on 
the  Ivantelly,  and  Andrew  Barnard  led  five  companies  of 
riflemen  up  the  mountain.  Four  companies  of  the  43rd  fol- 
lowed in  support,  the  misty  cloud  descended  lower,  the 
riflemen  were  soon  lost  to  the  view,  and  the  sharp  clang  of 
their  weapons,  heard  in  distinct  reply  to  the  more  sonorous 
rolling  musketry  of  the  French,  told  what  work  was  going 
on.  For  some  time  the  echoes  rendered  it  doubtful  how  the 
action  went,  but  the  companies  of  the  43rd  could  find  no 
trace  of  an  enemy  save  the  killed  and  wounded :  Barnard 
had  fought  his  way  unaided,  and  without  a  check  to  the 
summit,  where  his  dark-clothed  swarthy  veterans  raised  their 
victorious  shout  on  the  highest  peak,  just  as  the  coming  night 
showed  the  long  ridges  of  the  mountains  beyond,  sparkling 
with  the  last  miisket-flashes  from  Clausel's  troops  retiring  in 
disorder  from  Echallar. 

This  day  cost  the  British  four  himdred  men,  and  Wel- 
lington himself  narrowly  escaped  the  enemy's  hands.  He 
had  taken  towards  Echallar  half  a  company  of  the  43rd  as 
an  escort,  and  placed  a  sergeant,  named  Blood,  with  a 
party  to  watch  in  front  while  he  examined  his  maps.  A 
French  detachment  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pai'ty  off,  and 
their  troops,  rushing  on  at  speed,  would  infallibly  have 
fallen  unawares  upon  Wellington,  if  Blood,  leaping  down 
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the  precipitous  rocks,  hud  nut  given  him  wuriiing :  &»  it 
WiUi,  thuy  arrived  in  time  to  send  a  volley  after  him  while 
galloping  aw;iy. 

Now,  after  nine  days  of  continual  movemont  during  which 
ton  serious  actions  had  been  fought,  tho  t,i{)«rations  ceased. 
Of  tho  allies,  including  the  Spaniards,  seven  thousand  three 
hunilred  officer  and  soldiers  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
'aki-n,  and  many  were  dispersed  fr>  m  fatigue  or  to  plunder. 
I  )n  tho  French  side  tho  loss  was  terrible,  and  the  disorder 
rendered  tho  official  returns  inaccurate.  Wellington  called 
it  twelve  thous^md,  but  hearing  tho  French  officers  admitted 
more,  raised  his  estimate  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  engineer 
Helmas,  in  his  Journals  of  Sieges  compiled  from  official 
documents,  sets  down  above  thirteen  thousand.  Soult  in 
his  official  correspondence  at  the  time,  gave  fifteen  lumdred 
for  Maya,  four  hundred  for  Koncesvalles,  two  hundred  on 
tho  27th,  eighteen  hundred  the  28th,  after  which  he  spoke 
no  more  of  losses  Viy  battle.  There  remain  therefore  to 
be  acided,  the  comb*ts  of  Linzoain,  tho  battles  of  Sauroren 
iind  IJucnza  on  the  30th,  tho  combats  on  the  31st,  Ist  and 
2nd :  finally,  four  thoupand  unwounded  prisoners.  Let  this 
suffice.  It  is  not  neetlful  to  sound  tho  stream  of  blooil  in  all 
its  horrid  depths. 
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Catalonia  —  Combat  of  Ordal  —  Renewed  Siege  of  San  Sebastian  — 
Storm  of  San  Sebastian  —  Battles  on  the  Bidassoa  —  Combat  of  Saa 
Marcial  —  Combat  of  Vei-a. 

Catalonia. 

^VHILK  Wellington  was  thus  victorious  in  Navane,  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  having  reorganized  Murray's  army  at  Alicant, 
was  pushing  the  war  in  Catalonia;  for  to  that  province 
Suchet  retired  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  relinquishing  Va- 
lencia and  Aragon,  though  he  knew  Clausel  was  at  Zaragoza. 
But  in  every  way  liis  determination  to  act  independently, 
liowever  injurious  it  might  prove  to  the  emperor's  interest, 
was  apparent.  Had  he  joined  Clausel,  forty-five  thousand 
men,  well  based  on  forti'esses,  would  have  menaced  Welling- 
ton's right  flank  when  Soult  took  the  command  :  neither 
Sebastian  nor  Pampeluna  could  then  have  been  invested,  and 
Sonlt's  recent  defeats  would  have  been  spared. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  had  command  of  the  Spanish 
aiinies  as  well  as  his  own,  and  Lord  Wellington  had 
planned  a  cautious  scheme  for  renewed  operations,  with 
reference  to  his  own  position  in  the  PjTenees  :  but  Lord 
"William,  whose  thoughts  were  running  on  Sicily  and  an 
invasion  of  Italy,  pushed  headlong  into  Catalonia,  and 
though  a  brave  and  able  man  he  did  not  meet  with  much 
success.  Having  passed  the  Ebro  late  in  July,  leaving  the 
fortress  of  Tortoza  behind  him,  he  on  the  30th  sat  down  before 
Tarragona  with  his  own  and  Del  Parque's  armies. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Spaniards,  giving  copious  but  false 
information  to  Lord  William,  and  none  to  Suchet,  had 
induced  a  series  of  errors  on  both  sides.  The  Englishman 
thinking  his  adversary  weak  had  pressed  foi'wards  rashly ; 
the  Frenchman,  deeming  the  other's  boldness  the  result  of 
strength,  thought  himself  weak,  and  awaited  reinforcements 
from  Upper  Catalonia.  Suchet  first  recognised  his  ovm 
superior  furce,  and   advanced   on   the  IGth    of  August  to 
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attuck  with  thirty  thousand  men  ;  aiid  then  Lord  William, 
albo  discovering  the  true  state  of  aftuirs,  refused  the  biittU 
ao  had  provoked  and  retired.  Ho  had  indeed  equal  nuui 
oore.  yet  of  a  quality  not  to  b©  put  in  competition  witli  his 
opponents. 

Diuing  tlio  retreat,  his  brother,  Lord  Frederick,  being  on 
the  loft,  defeated  the  French  hussars  -with  a  loss  of  fifty  men, 
and  it  was  said  either  General  llabert  or  Hari8j)e  was  taken 
but  escaped  in  the  confusion.  This  checked  the  enemy,  and 
ill  the  mountains  above  Tortoza  the  allies  halted.  Sachet 
would  not  assail  them  there,  but  he  destroyed  the  works  of 
Tiirnigoua  and  took  a  permanent  position  behind  the  Llobre- 
git,  thus  giving  up  the  fertile  Campo  de  Tarragona,  allowing 
the  allies  to  invest  Tortoza,  and  isolating  himself  entirely 
from  the  operations  in  Navarre,  where  he  might  have  de- 
cided die  war.  Seeing  this  timidity.  Lord  William  again 
moved  forward,  but  again  misled  by  false  infonnation,  de 
tached  Del  Parque's  army  by  the  way  of  Tudela  to  Navarre : 
meanwhile  going  himself  beyond  Tarragona  to  Villa  Franca, 
he  placed  Colonel  Adtuu  with  twelve  hundred  men  ten  miles 
in  advance,  at  the  strong  p;is8  of  Ordal. 

In  this  position,  having  lost  Del  Parque's  army,  and  left 
Wliittingham's  Spanish  division  in  the  rear  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence.  Lord  William  was  exposed  to  a  formidable 
attack  from  Suchet,  who  had  more  than  thirty  thousand  men 
on  the  Llobregat,  a  few  miles  off.  But  he  could  only  bi' 
approached  on  two  lines — one  in  front,  from  Molino  del  Key. 
by  the  royal  road  ;  the  other  on  his  left  by  Martorel  and 
San  Sadurui.  The  first  ho  blocked  with  Adam's  corps,  at 
Ordal,  which  ho  now  reinforced  with  three  battalions  and 
a  squadron  of  Spsinish  cavalrj' ;  the  second,  a  nigged  and 
difficult  way,  he  guarded ^jv  two  Catalan  coi-jis  under  Erole.s 
and  Manso,  reinforced  with  a  Calabrese  battalion  ;  there  wa*. 
indeed  a  third  line  «.)U  his  right  by  Avionet,  but  it  Wfis  little 
better  than  a  guat-path. 

Ho  had  designed  to  ])ush  his  main  body  clo.se  to  Ordal  on 
tho  evening  of  the  12th,  yet  from  some  slight  caiiso,  and  in 
•war  slight  causes  often  determine  the  fate  of  nations,  he  de- 
layed it  until  next  day.  Meanwhile  he  viewed  tho  country 
in  front  of  that  defile  without  discovering  an  enemy,  his 
confidential    emissaries   assured   him  ihe  French   were  uu^ 
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goiug  to  advance,  and  he  so  expressed  himself  to  Adam  on 
his  retiiru.  A  report  of  a  contrary  tendency  was  made  by 
Colonel  Eeeves  of  the  27th,  on  the  authority  of  a  Spanish 
woman  who  had  before  proved  her  accuracy  and  ability  as  a 
spy,  but  she  was  now  disbelieved :  this  incredulity  was  un- 
fortunate. Suchet  thus  braved,  and  his  communication  with 
Lerida  threatened  by  Manso  on  the  side  of  Martorel,  was  in 
person  actually  marching  to  attack  Ordal,  and  Decaen  and 
Maurice  Mathieu  were  turning  the  left  by  San  Sadurni. 

Combat  of  Ordal. 

The  heights  occupied  by  Adam  rose  gradually  from  a  mag- 
nificent bridge,  by  which  the  main  road  was  carried  over  a 
deep  impracticable  ravine.  The  second  battalion  of  the  27th 
British  Kegiment  was  on  the  right,  some  Germans  and  Swiss 
with  six  guns  defended  a  dilapidated  fort  commanding  the 
main  road  ;  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  centre ;  the  Anglo- 
Calabrese  on  the  left ;  a  British  squadi-on  of  cavaby  in  re- 
serve. A  bright  moonlight  facilitated  the  movements  of  {he 
French,  three  daring  scouts  sent  in  advance  discovered  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  little  before  midnight,  the  leading 
column  under  General  Mesclop  passed  the  bridge  without 
let  or  hindrance,  mounted  the  heights  with  a  rapid  pace  and 
driving  back  the  picquets  gave  the  first  alarm.  The  fiirst  effort 
was  against  the  27th,  the  Germans  and  Spanish  battalions 
were  then  assailed  in  succession  as  the  French  masses  got 
free  of  the  bridge,  but  the  Calabrese  were  too  far  on  the  left 
to  take  a  share  in  the  action.  The  combat  was  fierce  and 
obstinate.  ITarispe,  commanding  the  French,  constantly 
outflanked  the  right  of  the  allies,  and  at  the  same  time 
pressed  theu-  centre,  where  the  Spaniards  fought  gallantly. 
Adam  was  wounded  early.  Reeves  succeeded  him,  and 
seeing  his  flank  turned  and  his  men  falling  fast,  in  short, 
finding  himself  engaged  wth  a  whole  army  on  a  position  of 
which  Adam  had  lost  the  key  by  neglecting  the  bridge, 
resolved  to  retreat.  He  first  ordered  the  guns  to  fall  back, 
but  seeking  to  cover  the  movement  by  charging  a  column  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  pressing  forward  on  the  high-road,  ho 
also  fell  severely  wounded,  and  there  was  no  recognised 
commander  on  the  spot  to  succeed  him.     Then  the  affair 
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became  confused.  For  though  the  order  to  retreat  vriut 
pveu,  the  Spaniards  continued  to  fight  detsporately,  the  27th 
thought  it  shaioo  to  abandon  them,  and  sm  the  Germans  and 
Swiijs  still  held  tJie  old  furt  the  guns  came  back.  The  action 
was  thus  cuiitinuud  with  prwit  fury,  and  Colonel  Carey, 
bringing  his  Calabreso  into  line  from  the  left,  menaced  the 
right  Hank  of  the  French.  Ub  was  too  late.  The  Spaniards, 
over\vhelmcd  in  the  centre,  were  by  that  time  broken,  the 
right  was  completely  tiimed,  the  old  fort  was  lost,  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  got  into  the  rear,  and  at  three  o'clock 
the  allies  dispersed,  the  most  part  in  flight :  the  Spanish 
cavalry  were  then  overthrown  on  the  main  road  by  the 
French  hussars,  and  four  guns  were  taken  in  the  tumult. 

Captain  Waldron  with  the  27th,  reduced  to  eighty  men, 
being  joined  by  Captain  Miiller  with  about  the  same  number 
of  Germans  and  Swiss,  broke  through  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  and  effected  a  retreat  in  good  order  by  the  hills  on 
t'ach  side  of  the  road.  Colonel  Carey  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  road  of  Sadumi  on  the  left,  but  meeting  with  Decaen's 
people  on  tliat  side  retraced  his  steps,  crossed  the  field  ot 
batde  in  the  rear  of  Suchet's  columns  and  made  for  Villa 
Nueva  de  Sitjes,  where  he  finally  embarked  without  loss, 
save  a  few  stragglers.  The  overthrow  was  complete,  and 
the  prisoners  were  at  first  very  numerous,  yet  darkness 
enabled  many  to  escape,  and  two  thousand  men  took  refuge 
with  Manso  and  Eroles. 

Suchet,  continuing  his  career,  closed  about  nine  o'clock 
on  Lord  \V.  Bentinck,  who  retired  skirmishing  behind  VUla 
Franca.  He  was  there  assailed  by  the  French  horsemen, 
somu  of  which  fell  on  his  rear-guard  while  others  edged  to 
their  right  to  secure  the  communication  with  Decaen ;  the 
latter  was  lfx>ked  for  by  both  parties  with  great  anxiety,  but 
he  had  been  delayed  by  the  resistance  of  Manso  and  Froles 
in  the  rugged  country  between  Martorel  and  Sadumi. 
^uchet'a  cavalry  however,  continued  to  infest  the  rear  of 
the  retrwiting  army  until  it  reached  a  deep  buranco,  whore, 
the  passage  being  dangerous  and  the  French  horsemen  im- 
portunate, that  bravo  and  honest  soldier,  L(jrd  Frederick 
Bentinck,  charged  their  right,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand 
^v^th  the  i-neiny's  general  Myers,  woundid  him  and  over- 
thn-w  his  squadron.     'I'hey  raUied  indeed  rpon   their  <lra- 
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goons  and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  flank,  but  were  stopped 
by  the  fire  of  two  guns ;  and  meanwhile  the  French  cuiras- 
siers on  the  left,  while  pressing  the  Brunswick  hussars  and 
menacing  the  infantry,  were  roughly  checked  by  the  fire  of 
the  10th  Eegiment.  ITiis  cavalry  action  was  vigorous,  and 
the  allies  lost  more  than  ninety  men,  but  the  baranco  was 
safely  passed,  and  about  three  o'clock  the  pvirsuit  ceased. 
The  Catalans  meanwhile  had  retreated  towards  Igulada  and 
the  Anglo-Sicilians  retired  to  Tan-agona. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  then  returned  to  Sicily,  leaving 
the  command  to  Sir  William  Clinton.  He  had  committed 
errors,  but  the  loss  at  Ordal  was  due  to  the  folly  of  Colonel 
Adam,  and  whoever  relies  on  his  capacity  in  peace  or  war 
will  be  disappointed. 

Eenewed  Siege  of  San  Sebastian. 

After  the  combats  of  Echallar  and  Ivantelly  Soult  resumed 
his  former  defensive  positions,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidassoa  up  its  right  bank  to  Vera,  and  from  thence 
by  the  lower  ranges  of  tlie  Pyrenees  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port.  Lord  Wellington  also  reoccupied  his  old  positions  on  the 
main  spine,  and  on  the  advanced  counter  ridges,  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  Bastan  and  the  valley  of  San  Estevan, 
Many  causes  had  concurred  to  deter  him  from  pushing  his 
success,  and  though  this  termination  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
defensible  on  high  military  principles,  the  difficulties  were  so 
gi'eat  that  he  contented  himself  with  renewing  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian,  the  blockade  of  which  had  been  always  main- 
tained. 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  attack  there  was  renewed  by 
sinking  a  shaft  and  driving  a  gallery  to  countermine  the 
enemy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  working  under  the  cask  re- 
doubt ;  but  water  rose  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  the  work 
was  discontinued,  and  tlie  siege  itself  was  vexatiously  de- 
layed by  the  negligence  of  the  English  government  in  pro- 
viding guns  and  stores,  and  by  the  astounding  insulting 
refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  supply  the  necessary  naval  aid. 
To  use  Lord  Wellington's  expression,  "  Since  Great  Britain 
had  been  a  naval  power,  a  British  army  had  never  before  been  left  in 
such  a  sitvation  at  a  most  impoiiant  mommt." 
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During  this  forced  inactivity  the  garriBon  received  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  by  sea,  repaired  the  damaged  w^rks, 
raised  new  defences,  filled  the  magazines,  and  put  sixty-seven 
pieces  of  artillery  in  a  condition  to  play.  Eight  hundred  and 
flfly  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  ;  but  more  than  two  tjiousand  six  Imndred 
good  soldiers,  still  under  arms,  celebrated  the  emj)eror's 
birth-day  by  crowning  the  castle  with  a  splendid  illumina- 
tion— encircling  it  with  a  fierj'  legend  to  his  honour  in 
chanxctors  so  large  as  to  bo  distinctly  read  by  the  besiegers. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  a  battering  train  demanded  by 
^Vellington  three  months  before,  did  arrive  from  England, 
and  in  the  night  of  the  22nd  fifteen  heavy  pieces  were  placed 
in  battery.  A  second  battering  train  came  on  the  23rd,  aug- 
menting the  number  uf  pieces  to  a  hundred  and  seventeen  , 
but  with  characteristic  official  negligence,  this  enormous 
armament  brought  shot  and  shells  for  only  one  day's  con- 
sumption ! 

On  the  24th  the  Chofre  batteries  were  enlarged,  and  two 
batteries  were  begun  on  the  heights  of  Bartolomeo,  designed 
to  breach  the  fcices  of  the  horn-work  of  St.  John  and  the  end 
of  the  high  curtain,  which  rose  in  gradation  one  above 
another  in  the  same  line  of  shot.  The  approaches  on  the 
isthmus  were  pushed  forward  by  the  sap,  but  the  old  trenches 
were  still  imperfect,  and  at  daylight  on  the  2oth  a  sally  from 
the  horn- work  swept  the  left  of  the  parallel,  injured  the  sap, 
and  made  84)me  pri.s^mers. 

On  the  26th  fifty-seven  pieces  opened  with  a  general  salvo, 
and  continued  to  play  ^^^th  astounding  noise  and  rapidity 
tmtil  evening.  The  tiring  from  the  Chofres  destroyed  the 
revetment  of  the  demi-bastion  of  St.  John,  and  nearly  ruined 
the  towers  at  the  uld  breach,  together  with  the  wall  con- 
necting them ;  but  from  the  istlimus,  the  batteries  only  in- 
jured the  horn-work,  and  Wellington,  who  was  present  at 
this  attack,  ordered  a  new  one  of  six  guns  tu  be  constructed 
amongst  some  ruined  houses  on  the  right  of  the  parallel,  and 
only  three  hundred  yards  from  the  main  front :  two  shafts 
were  cdm  sunk  for  driving  galleries  to  protect  this  battery 
against  the  onemy'a  mines. 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
wirrying  a  hundred  soldiers,  put  off  to  attack  the  island  of 
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Santa  Clara,  and  landed  with  some  diiBculty  under  a  heavy 
fire,  yet  took  the  island  with  a  loss  of  twenty-eight  men  and 
officers,  eighteen  being  seamen. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  the  French  sallied  against  the 
new  battery  on  the  isthmus,  but  on  the  edge  of  the  trenches 
the  9th  Eegiment  met  and  checked  them  with  the  bayonet. 

At  daybreak  the  besiegers'  fire  was  extremely  heavy,  and 
the  shrapnel  shells  were  supposed  to  be  destructive ;  the 
practice  was  however  veiy  uncertain,  the  shells  frequently 
flew  amongst  the  guards  in  the  pai'allel,  and  one  struck  the 
field-officer  of  the  day.  To  meet  sallies  the  trenches  were 
furnished  with  banquettes  and  parapets ;  yet  the  work  was 
slow,  because  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Guipuscoa  neglected 
to  provide  carts  to  convey  materials  from  the  woods,  and  this 
hard  labour  was  performed  by  the  Portuguese  soldiers. 

Lord  ^Vellington  again  visited  the  works  on  the  28th,  and 
In  the  night  the  advanced  battery,  which  at  the  desire  of  the 
chief  engineer  Fletcher  had  been  constructed  for  only  foiu- 
guns,  was  armed  and  opened  the  29th ;  an  accident  kept  back 
one  gun,  the  enemy's  fii'e  dismounted  another,  and  thus  only 
two  instead  of  six  guns,  as  Welling-ton  had  designed,  smote 
St.  John  and  the  end  of  the  high  curtain.  The  general  firing 
however  damaged  the  castle  and  the  town-works,  their  guns 
were  nearly  silenced,  and  as  sixty-thi'ee  pieces,  of  which 
twenty-nine  threw  shells  or  spherical  case-shot,  were  now  in 
play  from  the  Chofres,  the  superiority  of  the  besiegers  was 
established. 

At  this  time  the  Urumea  was  discovered  to  be  fordable 
by  Captain  Alexander  Macdonald  of  the  artilleiy,  who  had 
voluntaiily  waded  across  in  the  night,  passed  close  under  the 
works  to  the  breach  and  retirmed.  Hence,  as  a  few  minutes 
would  suffice  to  bring  the  enemy  into  the  Chofre  batteries, 
to  save  the  guns  from  being  spiked  their  vents  were  covered 
with  iron  plates  fastened  hy  chains ;  and  this  was  also  done 
at  the  advanced  battery  on  the  isthmus.  The  materials  for 
a  batter}^  to  take  the  defences  of  the  Monte  Orgullo  in  re- 
verse were  now  sent  to  the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  and  some 
pieces  on  the  Chofres  were  turned  against  the  retaining  wall 
of  the  horn-work,  in  the  hope  of  shaking  down  any  mines 
there  without  destroying  the  wall  itself,  which  offered  cover 
for  the  troops  advancing  to  the  assaxilt. 
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On  tJio  isthmus  the  trenches  were  wide  and  good,  the  sap 
was  ptuihed  to  the  demi-bastion  of  the  horn-work,  and  the 
sea-wall.  Kiippurtinj;  the  high  road  into  the  to^vn,  which  had 
cramped  tho  fui-raati(jn  of  the  columns  in  the  fii-st  assault,  was 
broken  through,  giving  access  to  the  strand  and  shorti-ning 
the  way  to  the  broaches. 

In  this  state  a  false  attack  was  ordered  in  the  night  to 
make  the  enemy  spring  his  mines,  a  desperate  service,  exe- 
cuted by  Lieutenant  -Aliicadiun,  The  order  was  sudden,  no 
volunteers  were  demanded,  no  rewards  offered,  no  means  of 
excitement  resorted  to ;  yet  such  is  the  inherent  braven,-  of 
British  soldiers,  that  seventeen  men  of  the  Koyals.  the  nearest 
at  luiud,  immediately  leaped  forth  ready  and  willing  to  en- 
counter what  seemed  certain  death.  With  a  rapid  i)ace,  all 
tho  breaching  batteries  playing  hotly  at  the  time,  they 
reached  the  f  K)t  of  tho  breach  unperceived  and  rushed  u\i 
in  extended  order  shouting  and  firing,  but  the  French 
mufiketiy  laid  the  whole  party  low  with  exception  of  their 
commander. 

On  tlie  30th,  tho  sea  flank  of  tho  place  being  opened  from 
the  half-bastion  of  St.  John  to  the  most  distant  of  the  old 
breaches,  five  hundred  feet,  thoC'hofre  batteries  were  turned 
against  the  castle  and  defences  of  I^lonte  OrguUo,  while  tho 
atlviinced  battery  on  the  isthmus  demolished,  in  conjunction 
with  tho  fire  from  thu  Chofres,  the  face  of  St.  John  and  the 
end  of  the  high  curtiiin  above  it.  The  whole  of  that  quarter 
was  now  in  ruins,  for  the  San  IJartolomeo  batteries  had 
broken  the  demi-ba.s-tion  of  tho  horn-work  and  cut  away  the 
]>ali.sade«.  ITien  Wellington,  again  coming  to  the  siege,  re- 
H<ilvid  to  make  a  lodgement  on  the  breach,  and  ordered  an 
as.s;iult  for  the  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  tho  ebb  ot 
tide  would  leave  full  spacQ  between  tho  horn-work  and  the 
water. 

The  galloricfi  on  the  isthmus  had  now  been  pushed  close 
up  to  the  sea  wall,  and  three  mines  were  fonned,  with  the 
double  object  of  ojx-ning  an  easy  way  for  the  troops  to 
reach  the  strand,  and  rendering  useless  any  .sublenanean 
defensive  works  of  tho  enemy.  At  :wo  o'clock  in  the  moni- 
ing  they  weie  sprung  aud  opened  three  wide  passages, 
which  wore  immediately  connected,  and  a  traverse,  six  feet 
high,  was  r'jtu  across  tho  mouth  of  the  main  trench  on  tho 
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left,  to  screen  the  c^pening  from  tlie  grape-shot  of  the  castle. 
Everythiug  was  then  ready  for  the  assault,  but  ere  that 
terrible  event  is  told  the  French  state  of  defence  must  be 
made  known. 

General  Graham  had  been  before  the  place  fifty-two  days, 
during  thirty  of  which  the  attack  was  suspended.  All  that 
time  the  garrison  had  laboured  incessantly,  and  though  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  besiegers  since  the  26th  appeared  to  have 
ruined  the  defences  of  the  enoimous  breach  in  the  sea  flank, 
it  was  not  so.  A  pei-pendicular  fall  behind  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  barred  progress,  and  beyond  that,  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  burned  houses,  was  a  strong  coimter  wall  fifteen 
feet  high,  loopholed  for  musketry  and  extending  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  the  breaches,  which  were  also  cut 
off  from  the  sound  pai*t  of  the  rampart  by  traverses  at  the 
extremities.  The  only  really  practicable  road  into  the  town 
was  by  the  narrow  end  of  the  high  curtain  above  the  half 
bastion  of  St.  John. 

In  front  of  the  loopholed  wall,  about  the  middle  of  the 
great  breach,  stood  the  tower  of  Los  Homos,  still  capable 
of  some  defence,  and  beneath  it  a  mine  was  charged  with 
twelve  hundred  weight  of  powder.  The  streets  were  all 
trenched  and  furnished  with  traverses  to  cover  a  retreat 
to  Monte  Orgullo ;  and  before  the  main  breach  could  be 
even  reached  a  lodgement  was  to  be  effected  in  the  horn- 
work  ;  or,  as  in  the  former  assaidt,  the  advance  made  under 
a  flanking  fire  of  musketiy  for  two  hundred  yards,  the  first 
step  being  close  to  the  sea  Avail  at  a  salient  angle,  where 
two  mines  charged  with  eight  hundred  pounds  of  powder 
were  prepared  to  overwhelm  the  advancing  columns.  To 
support  this  system  of  retrenchments  and  mines  there  was 
still  one  sixteen-pounder  at  St.  Elmo,  flanking  the  left  0/ 
the  breaches  on  the  river  face  ;  a  twelve  and  an  eight- 
pounder  in  the  casemates  of  the  cavalier,  to  sweep  the  land 
face  of  St.  John  ;  mfmy  guns  from  the  Monte  Orgullo,  also 
especially  those  at  the  Mirador,  cordd  play  on  the  advancing 
columns,  and  there  was  a  foiir-povmder  hidden  on  the  horn- 
work  to  open  during  the  assault.  Neither  the  resolution 
of  the  governor  nor  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  abated, 
but  the  overwhelming  fire  had  reduced  the  fighting  men, 
ttiid  Key,  who  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  reserve, 
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dninamled  of  Soiilt  whether  his  bravu  gunnson  should  be 
ex{KJA«d  to  iinotlior  assault.  '*  T/n-  anm/  xcoulJ  eiuleuvotir  to 
s'jcatur  him,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  abided  his  fato. 

This  a.><,sanlt,  before  the  defonce.s  were  mined,  was  obvi- 
ously a  repetition  of  the  former  fatal  error;  and  the  some 
generals  who  had  before  publicly  disapproved  of  the  opera- 
tions nt)W  more  freely  dealt  out  censures,  which,  not  ill- 
founded,  were  most  ill-timed,  because  doubts  descend  from 
the  coinraanders  to  the  soldiers.  Lord  Wellington  thought 
the  Jiflh  division  hud  been  thus  discouraged,  and  incensed 
at  the  cause,  demanded  fifty  volunteers  from  each  of  the 
fifteen  regiments  composing  the  first,  fourth,  and  light  divi- 
sions, "  fJten  tc/u)  covid  shove  utlurr  tivops  how  to  mount  a  breach." 
'i'hat  was  the  phrase  employed,  and  seven  hundred  and  fiftj' 
gallant  soldiers  instantly  marched  to  San  Sebastian  in 
answer  to  the  appeal.  I'olonel  Cooke  and  ]\Iajor  Eobertson 
led  the  Guards  and  Germans  of  the  first  division;  Major 
Hose  commanded  the  men  of  the  fourth  division  ;  Colonel 
Hunt,  an  officer  who  had  already  won  his  promotion  at 
former  assaiilts,  led  the  fierce  rugged  veterans  of  the  light 
division,  yet  there  were  good  officers  and  brave  soldiers  in 
the  fifth  division. 

At  first  a  simple  lodgement  on  the  groat  breach  was  de- 
Bigned,  and  the  volunteers  and  one  brigade  of  tlie  fiftli 
division  only  were  to  be  employed;  but  in  a  council  held  at 
night,  the  engineer  Smith  maintained  that  the  orders  were 
mi.su nderstood,  as  no  lodgement  could  be  formed  imless  the 
high  curtain  was  gained ;  General  Oswald  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  wherefore  the  remainder  of  the  fifth  division  was 
brought  to  the  trenches,  and  General  Bradford,  having 
offered  the  services  of  his  Tortugueso  brigade,  had  a  discre- 
tion to  ford  the  Urumea  from  the  Chofres  and  assail  the  far- 
thest breach. 

General  Leith,  commanding  tlie  fifth  division,  directed 
the  attack  from  the  isthmus,  and  boiiig  ofTended  at  the 
arrival  of  the  volunteers  would  not  sutlVr  them  to  lead  tlie 
Msault  ;  ai^mo  he  spread  along  the  trenches  to  keep  do^^^l 
the  fire  of  the  horn-work,  the  remaindtjr  he  kept  in  reserve 
with  Hay's  Hritish  and  Sprye'ti  rortuguete  brigades. 
Robins^m's  brigiide  was  to  assault  in  two  colrmns,  one  at 
the  old  breach  between  the  tuwere.   the  other   at  St.  .T(jhn 
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and  the  end  of  the  high  curtain.  The  small  breach  was  left 
for  Bradford,  and  some  large  boats  filled  with  troops  were 
to  menace  tlie  back  of  Monte  Orgnllo  from  the  ocean :  Gra- 
ham overlooked  all  the  operations  from  the  Chofres. 

Storming  of  San  Sebastian. 

The  morning  of  the  31st  broke  heavily,  and  as  a  thick  fog 
hid  every  object  the  batteries  could  not  open  until  eight 
o'clock,  but  from  that  hour  a  constant  shower  of  heavy 
missiles  poured  upon  the  besieged  until  eleven :  then  Eobiii- 
son's  brigade  got  out  of  the  trenches,  passed  thi'ough  the 
openings  in  the  sea-wall  and  was  launched  against  the 
breaches,  ^^^lile  this  column  was  gathering  on  the  strand, 
near  the  salient  angle  of  the  horn-work,  twelve  men  under 
a  sergeant,  whose  heroic  death  has  not  sufficed  to  preseivo 
his  name,  running  violently  forward,  leaped  on  the  covered 
way  to  cut  the  sausage  of  the  enemy's  mines,  and  the  French 
fii'ed  the  train  prematurely  ;  the  sergeant  and  his  brave  fol- 
lowers were  destroyed,  and  the  high  sea-wall  was  thrown 
with  a  dreadful  crash  upon  the  head  of  the  advancing 
column,  but  not  more  than  forty  men  were  crushed  and  the 
rush  was  scarcely  checked.  The  forlorn  hope  had  pre- 
viously passed  beyond  the  play  of  the  mine,  speeding  along 
the  strand  amidst  a  shower  of  grape  and  shells,  the  leader, 
Lieutenant  Macgixire  of  the  4th  Eegiment,  conspicuous  from 
his  long  white  plume,  his  fine  figure,  and  liis  swiftness,  bound- 
ing far  ahead  of  his  men  in  all  the  pride  of  youthfid  strength 
and  courage,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  great  breach  he  fell 
dead,  and  the  stormers  swept  like  a  dark  surge  over  his 
body:  many  died  -vWth  him  and  the  trickling  of  wounded 
men  to  the  rear  was  incessant. 

Abroad  strand  had  been  left  by  the  retreatirg  tide,  and 
the  sun  had  dried  the  rocks,  yet  they  still  broke  the  ranks 
and  the  mam  breach  was  two  hundred  yards  off;  the  French 
also,  seeing  the  first  mass  of  assailants  pass  the  hom-work 
without  attacking,  crowded  to  the  river  face  and  poured 
their  rausketiy  into  the  flank  of  the  second  column  as  it 
rushed  along  a  few  yards  below  them  :  yet  still  running 
forward  the  British  returned  this  tii-e  without  slackening 
their  speed.     Then  the  batteries  of  the  Monte  Orgullo  and 
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the  St.  Elmo  sent  Khowera  of  shot  and  shells  down  on  them, 
tho  two  pieces  on  the  cavalier  swept  the  breiich  in  St.  ,Itjhn, 
an«l  the  four-pounder  in  the  hom-wurk,  being  suddenly 
mounted  on  tho  broken  bastion,  poured  grape-Bhot  into 
their  roar. 

Althouf^h  ^^co^lrged  thus  with  fire,  and  their  array  broken 
by  shot  and  by  the  rocks,  the  Ht<:»rmer8  reached  tho  great 
bn^ach  and  tho  head  of  the  first  cohunn  mounted ;  but  tho 
unexpected  gtdf  beyond  could  only  bo  parsed  at  a  few  places 
whore  meagre  paicels  of  tho  burned  hoxises  were  still 
attached  to  the  rampart,  and  the  deadly  clatter  of  the 
French  muskets  from  the  loop-holed  wall  beyond  soon 
strewed  the  narrow  crest  of  the  ruins  with  dead.  In  vain 
tho  following  multitude,  covering  the  ajscent,  sought  an  en- 
trance at  every  part;  to  advance  waw  impossible  and  the 
miBS  slowly  sunk  do\vniwards,  yet  remained  stubborn  and 
immoveable  on  the  lower  part.  There  they  were  covered 
from  the  mnsketrj-  in  front,  yet  from  several  isolated  points, 
especially  tho  tower  of  Los  Homos  under  which  the  great 
mine  was  placed,  tho  French  still  struck  them  with  small 
arms,  and  the  artillery  from  Monte  Orgullo  poured  shells 
and  grape  without  intermission. 

Meanwhile  at  tho  St.  John  affairs  were  worse.  To  reach 
the  top  of  the  Wgh  curtain  was  (juito  practicable,  and  tho 
effort  to  force  a  way  there  being  strenuous  and  constant, 
tho  slaughter  was  in  proportion ;  for  the  traverse  on  the 
flank  was  defended  by  French  grenadiers  who  would  not 
vield,  tho  two  guns  un  the  cavalier  swept  tho  front  face,  and 
tho  four-potmder  and  tho  musketr}'  from  the  horn-work 
swept  tho  river  face.  In  the  midst  of  this  destruction  some 
sapi)ers  and  a  working  party  attiiched  to  the  assaulting 
columns  endeavoured  to  fonn  a  lodgement ;  but  no  artificial 
mat(;rialH  had  been  provided,  and  most  of  tho  labouruis  were 
killed  Ijeforo  they  could  raise  cover. 

During  this  time  tho  British  batteries  kept  up  a  constant 
counter-firo.  which  killed  many  French,  and  tho  renervo  bri- 
gades of  tho  5th  division  gradually  fed  the  attack  until  tho 
left  wing  of  tho  Dth  Kegiment  only  remained  in  the  trenches. 
The  volunteers  wln)  had  been  with  difficulty  rcstmined  in 
the  parallel,  calling  »jut  to  know,  "  iclnj  theij  had  been  brought 
them  if  they  icere  not  to  Uiid  the  assault  "  -  these  fierce  and  tcr 
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rible  men,  whose  presence  liad  given  sucli  offence  to  Leitb 
that  he  would  have  kept  them  altogether  from  the  assault, 
being  now  perforce  let  loose,  went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the 
breaches  and  swarmed  up  the  face  of  the  ruins ;  but  on  the 
crest  the  stream  of  fire  struck  and  they  came  down  like  a 
falling  wall;  crowd  after  crowd  were  seen  to  mount,  to 
totter,  to  sink,  and  when  the  smoke  floated  away  the  summit 
bore  no  living  man. 

Graham,  standing  on  the  nearest  of  the  Chofre  batteries, 
beheld  this  frightful  destmction  with  a  stem  resolution  to 
win  at  any  cost,  and  he  was  a  man  to  have  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  last  company  and  died  sword  in  hand  rather 
than  sustain  a  second  defeat :  but  neither  his  confidence  nor 
his  resources  were  yet  exhausted.  He  directed  a  new  attack 
on  the  horn-work,  and  concentrating  the  fire  of  fifty  heavy 
pieces  upon  the  high  curtain  sent  his  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  troops  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  breach ;  a  fearful  stream 
of  missiles,  which  pouring  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
high  curtain  broke  down  the  traverses,  shattering  all  things, 
and  strewing  the  rampart  with  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  de- 
fenders. When  this  flight  of  bullets  first  swept  over  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers  a  ciy  arose  from  some  inexperienced 
people,  "^0  retire  because  the  batteries  were  firing  on  the  stormers  f 
but  the  veterans  of  the  light  division,  being  at  that  point, 
were  not  to  be  so  disturbed,  and  in  the  very  heat  and  fuiy 
of  the  cannonade  effected  a  solid  lodgement  in  some  house 
ruins  actually  within  the  rampart,  on  the  right  of  the  gi'eat 
breach. 

For  half  an  hour  the  horrid  tempest  smote  upon  the  works 
and  the  houses  behind,  and  then  suddenly  ceased,  when  the 
clatter  of  French  muskets  was  again  heard,  showing  that  the 
assailants  were  still  in  activity.  At  the  same  time  the  13th 
Portuguese  Eegiment  under  Major  Snodgrass,  followed  by  a 
detachment  of  the  24th  under  Colonel  Macbean.  entered  tlie 
river  from  the  Chofres.  The  ford  was  deep,  the  water  rose 
above  the  waist,  and  when  the  soldiers  reached  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  two  hundred  yards  wide,  a  shower  of  grape 
struck  the  column  with  terrible  havoc,  3'et  the  survivors 
closed  and  moved  on ;  a  second  discharge  tore  the  ranks  from 
front  to  rear;  still  the  regiment  moved  on,  and  amidst  a  con- 
fused fire  of  musketry  from  the  ramparts,  and  aitilleiy  from 
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St.  Eluio,  the  <j»fitle,  and  the  Mira«lur,  landed  and  mshod 
u^aiuiit  the  third  breach,  while  Muclnjan's  men  reinforced  tlie 
^reat  breach.  The  fighting  then  again  l)ecaiiio  fierce  and 
obstinate  at  all  the  breaches ;  yet  the  French  muKketrj' 
rolled  with  deadly  effect,  the  heaps  of  slaiu  increased,  and 
once  more  the  great  niiuss  of  Ktormei-.s  sunk  to  the  fo(*t  of 
the  nnn.s  unable  to  win  :  the  living  wheltorcd  them-selves  u^ 
they  could,  and  the  dead  and  woimded  lay  so  thickly  that 
Imrdly  could  it  be  judged  whether  the  hurt  or  unhurt  were 
most  numerous. 

It  Wild  now  evident  the  assault  mast  fail  unless  some  acci- 
dent intervened ;  for  the  tide  was  rising,  the  reserves  all 
cugr.gcd,  and  no  greater  effort  could  be  expected  fiom  men 
whoso  passionate  courage  had  been  already  pushed  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  Fortune  intervened.  A  number  of  pow- 
der liarrels,  live  shells,  and  combustible  materials  accumulated 
behind  the  traverses  caught  fire,  a  bright  consuming  flame 
wrajiped  the  high  curtain,  a  succession  (jf  explosions  fullowod, 
humlreds  of  the  French  grenadiers  were  destroyed;  the  rest 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  while  the  ramparts  were 
still  involved  with  suffocating  eddies  of  smoke  the  British 
soldiers  broke  in  at  the  first  traverse.  The  French,  bewil- 
dered by  this  terrible  disaster,  yielded  for  a  moment,  yet 
soon  rallied,  and  a  close  desperate  struggle  took  place  alonj; 
the  summit  of  the  high  curtain,  but  the  fury  of  the  stormers, 
whose  numbers  increa.sed  every  moment,  could  nut  be  stem- 
med ;  the  colours  on  the  cavalier  were  torn  away  by  Lieute- 
nant Gethin  of  the  11th  Regiment;  the  horn-work,  the  land 
front  below  the  curtain,  and  the  lo<i]i-holed  wall  behind  the 
great  breach,  all  were  abandoned,  and  then  the  light  division 
soldiers,  already  established  in  thu  ruins  on  the  French  loft, 
penetrated  into  the  .streets  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
Portuguese  at  the  small  breach,  mixed  with  British  who  had 
wandered  to  tliat  j)oint  seeking  for  an  onti-ance,  burst  in  on 
their  side. 

Fivu  hours  this  dreadful  battle  had  la.stcd  at  the  walls, 
and  now  the  stream  of  war  went  pouring  into  the  town;  yet 
the  undaunted  governor  still  disputed  the  victory  at  his  bar- 
ricades, althcjugh  several  htmdieds  of  men  had  been  cut  ofl 
in  the  horn-work,  and  hi»  gurrisun  was  so  reduced  that  even 
to  retreat  behind  the  lino  of  defence  separating  the  town 
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from  Monte  Orgullo  was  difficult :  however  tlie  troops,  flying 
from  the  hom-work  on  the  harbour  flank,  broke  thi'ough  a 
body  of  the  British  near  the  fortified  convent  of  Santa  Teresa, 
and  that  post  was  still  retained  by  the  French  within  the 
town.  It  was  thought  Monte  Orgullo  might  have  been  then 
carried  if  a  commander  of  rank  to  direct  the  troops  had  been 
at  hand ;  but,  as  in  the  first  assault,  whether  from  wounds  or 
accident  no  general  entered  the  place  tmtil  long  after  the 
breach  had  been  won,  the  battalion  officers  were  embaiTassed 
for  want  of  orders,  and  a  thunder-storm,  coming  down  the 
mountains  with  unbounded  fury  just  as  the  place  was  can-ied, 
added  to  the  confusion  of  the  fight — the  opportunity  was 
lost. 

This  storm  seemed  to  be  a  signal  from  hell  for  the  pei-pe- 
tration  of  villany  which  would  have  shamed  the  most  fero- 
cious barbarians  of  antiquity.  At  Ciudad  Eodrigo  intoxica- 
tion and  plunder  had  been  the  principal  objects ;  at  Badajos 
lust  and  murder  were  joined  to  rapine  and  drunkenness ;  at 
San  Sebastian,  the  direst,  the  most  revolting  crueltj^  was 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes :  one  atrocity,  of  which  a 
gu'l  of  seventeen  was  the  victim,  staggers  the  mind  by  its 
enonnous,  incredible,  indescribable  barbarity.  Some  order 
was  at  fij-st  maintaiued,  but  the  resolution  to  throw  off  disci- 
pline was  quickly  made  manifest.  A  British  staff-officer  was 
pursued  with  a  volley  of  small  aims  and  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  men  who  mistook  him  for  a  provost-marshal ;  a 
Portuguese  adjutant,  striving  to  prevent  some  ruffianism,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  market-place,  not  with  sudden  \'iolence 
but  deliberately.  Many  officers  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
serve order,  many  men  were  well-conducted,  yet  the  rapine 
and  violence  commenced  by  villains  soon  spread,  the  camp- 
followers  crowded  into  the  place,  and  the  disorder  continued 
until  fire,  following  the  steps  of  the  plunderer,  put  an  end  to 
his  ferocity  by  destroying  the  whole  town. 

Three  generals,  Leith,  Oswald,  and  Eobinson,  had  been 
hurt  in  the  trenches  ;  Sir  Eichai'd  Fletcher,  a  brave  man,  was 
killed ;  Colonel  BurgojTie,  next  in  command  of  the  engineers, 
\vas  wounded.  The  carnage  at  the  breaches  was  appalling. 
N'early  half  the  volunteers  were  etruck  doMti,  the  fifth  divi- 
sion suffered  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  whole  loss 
since  the  renewal  of  the  siege  exceeded  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  men  and  officorn.  AiuongKt  thu  last  nay  be  men 
tinned  Lieutenant  John  0'L't)nnel  of  the  43rd,  in  blood 
nearly  roliited  to  the  celebrated  turbulent  agitator.  Ho  was 
gentle,  amiable,  and  modest,  and  bravo  ok  man  could  be, 
and  having  pruviously  been  in  Kcvurul  storming  parties  here 
again  sought  in  such  dangerous  service  the  promotion  hu 
had  earned  before  without  receiving — ho  found  death. 

Monto  Orgullo  was  now  to  bo  attacked.  Steep  and  diffi 
cult  to  assail  it  was,  and  just  below  the  castlo  four  batteries 
connected  ^v^th  masonry  were  stretched  across  its  face ;  from 
their  extremities,  also,  ramps  protected  by  redans  led  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Teresa,  the  most  salient  part  of  the  defence. 
Towards  the  harbour  and  behind  the  mountain  were  sea  bat- 
teries, and  if  all  these  works  had  been  of  good  construction  and 
defended  by  fresh  troops  the  siege  would  have  been  difficult ; 
but  the  garrison  was  shattered  by  the  recent  assault,  most  of 
the  engineers  wore  killed,  the  governor  wounded,  five 
hundred  men  sick  or  hurt,  and  the  soldiers  fit  for  duty,  only 
thirteen  hundred,  had  four  hundred  prisonere  to  guard.  The 
castle  was  small,  the  Inimb-proofs  filled  with  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  but  ten  guns  were  left  for  sei"vice,  three 
being  on  the  sea  line.  There  was  little  water,  and  the 
soldiers  had  to  lio  on  the  naked  rock,  exposed  to  fire,  or  only 
coveixxl  by  asperities  of  ground ;  they  were  however  still  re- 
solute to  fight,  and  received  nightly,  by  sea,  supplies  ot 
ammunition  in  small  quantities. 

Lord  Wellington  arrived  the  day  after  the  suisault,  and 
judging  regular  a{)proache8  up  the  naked  rock  imprac- 
ticable, doubting  also  the  jx)wer  of  vertical  fire,  he  re- 
solved to  breach  the  remaining  line  of  defence  and  then 
storm  the  Orgullo.  Meanwhile  from  the  Santa  Teresa 
convent,  which  was  actually  in  the  town,  the  French  killed 
many  men ;  and  when,  after  several  days,  it  was  assaulted 
they  sot  the  lower  parts  on  fire  and  retired  by  a  commuui- 
cati(jn  from  the  roof  to  a  ramp  on  the  hill  behind.  All  this 
time  the  llames  were  licking  up  the  houses,  and  the  Orgullo 
was  overwhelmed  with  vortical  fire. 

On  the  3rd  of  SeptemlKsr  the  governor  was  summoned,  he 
was  unsliaken,  and  the  vertical  firo  was  continued  day  and 
night,  the  liritish  prisoners  suflonng  a.s  well  as  the  enomv ; 
for  the  officer  in  the  castle,  iiritated  by  thy  misorj'  of  tlio 
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garrison,  cruelly  refused  to  let  the  unfortunate  captives  make 
trenches  to  cover  themselves,  The  French  hovpever  com- 
plain, that  theii"  wounded  and  sick  men,  placed  in  an  empty 
magazine  with  a  black  flag  flying,  were  fired  upon,  although 
the  English  prisoners,  in  their  uniforms,  were  posted  around 
to  strengthen  the  claim  of  humanity. 

New  breaching  batteries  were  now  commenced  and  armed 
with  guns,  brought  from  the  Chofres  at  low  water  across  the 
Urximea,  at  first  in  the  night,  but  the  difficulty  of  labouring 
in  the  water  during  darkness  finally  induced  the  artillery 
officers  to  transport  them  in  daylight  under  the  enemy's 
batteries,  which  did  not  however  fire.  In  the  town  labour 
was  impeded  by  the  flaming  houses,  but  near  the  foot  of 
tiie  Orgullo  the  mins  furnished  shelter  for  musketeers  to 
gall  the  garrison,  and  the  Santa  Clara  Island  batter}' 
was  actively  "worked  by  the  seamen.  With  the  besieged 
ammunition  was  scarce,  and  the  horrible  vertical  fire,  con- 
trary to  Lord  Wellington's  expectation,  subdued  their 
energy ;  yet  the  action  was  prolonged  imtil  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  fifty-nine  heavy  battering  pieces  opened  at 
once  from  the  island,  the  isthmus,  the  hom-work  and  the 
Chofres.  In  two  hours  the  Mirador  and  Queen's  battery 
were  broken,  the  French  fire  exting-uished,  and  the  hill  fur- 
rowed in  a  frightful  manner ;  the  bread-ovens  were  destroyed, 
a  magazine  exploded,  and  the  castle,  small  and  crowded 
with  men,  was  overlaid  with  the  descending  shells.  Then 
proudly  bending  to  fate  the  governor  surrendered.  On  the  9th 
this  brave  man  and  his  heroic  garrison,  reduced  to  one-third 
of  their  original  number,  and  leaving  five  hundred  wounded 
behind,  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  siege 
thus  terminated,  after  sixty-three  days'  open  trenches,  and 
just  as  the  tempestuous  season,  then  beginning  to  vex  the 
coast,  would  have  rendered  a  continuance  of  the  sea  blockade 
impossible. 

The  excesses  committed  in  the  stoiining  of  San  Sebastian 
caused  great  indignation  in  Spain,  and  justly  ;  but  they  were 
used  by  the  Spanish  government  to  create  a  hatred  of  the 
British  army,  and,  horrible  as  were  the  facts,  it  is  certain 
the  atrocities  were  the  work  of  a  few.  '\Vnters  have  not 
been  wanting  however  to  excuse  them  on  the  insulting 
ground,  that  no  soldiers  can  be  restrained  after  storming  a 
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to^^^l  iinJ  Briti.sh  sulilii-i-s  leant  of  all,  bocauj^o  they  are 
brutirili  iuid  uiiieutiil>lo  to  Uuuour  !  iShaiue  on  8tich  culumniea  . 
What-iuukcs  tho  IJriti.sh  soklier  tii;ht  uti  no  uthor  boldier  ever 
fightj*?  llisjuiy!  Suldiere  of  all  nations  receive  pay.  At 
tho  period  of  tlati  iujiiault,  a  sergeant  of  the  28th,  named  Bull, 
being  sent  with  a  party  to  tho  coast  from  Koncesvalle.s  to 
make  pm-chasos  for  his  otlicei-s,  placed  two  thousand  dollars 
entrusted  to  lum  ^^'ith  a  couiiuissiiry,  seemed  his  receipt  and 
perbiiadcd  his  party  to  join  iu  tho  sUtnu.  Jle  survived, 
reclaimed  tho  money,  made  his  purchases,  and  returned  to 
his  rej^iment.  Ajid  these  are  the  men,  these  tho  spirits  who 
are  called  too  brutish  to  work  upon  except  by  fear !  It  is  to 
fear  they  are  most  insensible ! 

BaTFLES   OM   the   BlDASSOA. 

While  Sebastian  was  being  stormed  Soult  fought  a  baltle 
with  the  covering  force,  not  willingly,  nor  with  much  hope  of 
success  ;  but  being  averse  to  let  it  fall  without  another  eifurt, 
he  thought  a  bold  demeanour  would  best  hide  his  real  weak- 
aess.  (riiided  however  by  tho  progress  of  the  siege,  which 
he  knew  through  his  sea  communication,  he  awaited  the  last 
moment  of  action,  striving  meanwlule  to  improve  hLs  re- 
sources and  rovivo  publio  conlidence.  Of  his  dispersed 
Holdiers  eight  thousand  had  rejoined,  and  he  was  promised  a 
reinforcement  of  tliirty  thousand  conscripts ;  but  these  last 
were  yet  to  be  enrolled,  and  neither  tho  progress  of  the  siege 
nor  the  panio  along  the  frontier,  which  recunod  with 
increased  violence  after  the  late  battles,  would  suffer  him  to 
wait. 

Ho  knew  his  enemy's  .superior  strength  iu  positions,  num- 
ber and  military-  confidence,  yet  expected,  as  his  ft.imer 
effoi-t  had  interrupted  tho  siego,  another  would  produce  a 
like  ofloct ;  and  ho  hoped,  by  repeating  tho  disturbance,  as 
long  aii  he  could  by  sea  reinforce  and  snjiply  tho  garrison, 
to  render  the  siego  a  wasting  operation.  To  renew  the 
movement  agaiubt  Panipeluua  was  most  advantageous,  but  it 
required  fifty  thousand  infantry  for  attack,  twenty  thousand 
for  obser\-ation  on  the  Lower  Bidnssoa.  and  ho  had  not  so 
many.  His  supplies  also  were  uncoilain.  the  loss  of  all  the 
military  carriages  at  Vittoria  wjw   atill  felt,  the  resources  of 
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the  coun'.ry  were  reluctantly  yielded  by  the  people,  and  to 
act  on  the  side  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  was  therefore  im- 
practicable. 

To  attack  the  allies'  centre  was  trnproroising.  Two  moun 
tain-chains  were  to  be  forced  before  the  movement  could 
seriously  aflect  Wellington,  and  as  the  ways  were  impracti- 
cable for  guns  success  wovild  not  give  any  decisive  result. 
To  attack  the  left  of  the  allies  by  the  great  road  of  I  run 
remained.  He  could  there  employ  forty-five  thousand  infantr\', 
but  the  positions  were  of  perilous  strength.  ITie  Upper 
Bidassoa  was  in  ^^'elliDgton's  power,  because  the  light  divi- 
sion, occupying  Vera  and  the  heights  of  Santa  Bai-bara  on 
the  right  bank,  commanded  all  the  bridges.  The  Lower 
Bidassoa,  flowing  from  Vera  with  a  bend  to  the  left,  sepa- 
I'uted  the  hostile  armies,  and  against  that  line,  of  niue  miles, 
the  attack  was  necessarily  dii-ected.  From  the  broken  bridge 
of  Behobia,  in  front  of  Iniu,  to  the  sea,  the  river,  broad  and 
tidal,  offered  no  apparent  passage ;  from  the  fords  of  Biriatu 
up  to  those  of  Vera,  three  miles,  there  was  only  the  one  pas- 
sago  of  Andarlassa,  two  miles  below  Vera,  and  there  steep 
craggy  mountain-ridges  without  roads  lining  the  river  for- 
bade great  operations.  Thus  the  points  of  attack  were 
restricted  to  Vera  itself  and  the  fords  between  Biriatu  and 
Behobia. 

To  gain  Oyarzun,  a  small  town  eight  miles  beyond  the 
Bidassoa  and  close  to  Passages,  was  Soult's  object,  and  a 
royal  road  led  directly  to  it  by  a  broad  valley  between  the 
Pena  de  Haya  and  Jaizquibel  mountains ;  but  the  Pena  do 
Haya,  called  also  the  four-crowned  mountain,  filled  all  the 
space  between  Vera,  Lesaca,  Inm  and  Oyarzun,  and  its 
staring  head,  bound  with  a  rocky  diadem,  was  impassable : 
from  the  bridges  of  Vera  and  Lesaca,  however,  roads,  one  of 
them  not  absolutely  impracticable  for  guns,  passed  over  its 
enormous  flanks  to  Iran  on  one  side,  to  Oyarzun  on  the  other, 
falling  into  the  royal  road  at  both  places.  Soult  therefore 
proposed  to  drive  the  light  division  from  Santa  Barbara,  and 
use  the  bridges  of  Lesaca  and  Vera  to  force  a  passage  over 
the  Peiia  de  Haya  on  his  own  right  of  its  summit,  pushing 
the  heads  of  columns  towaids  Oyarzun  and  the  Upper  Uiiunea, 
Avhile  Reille  and  Villatte,  passing  the  Bidassoa  at  Biriatu, 
forced  their  way  by  the  ro}'al  load. 
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Soon  ho  fhiinj;tHl  thin  |»hui,  and  with  great  :autiou  aiul 
mibtilty  brought  hiH  left  from  St.  Jt-aii  Vivd  do  I'ort  to  hia 
right,  miLskiiig  llio  niovemt«nt  by  hiu  cavalr}',  and  thuM 
formed  two  cohimns  of  attack  on  the  Lower  HidiLs.s<>a.  Ono 
under  ClaUM'l.  i-f  twenty  thousand  men  with  twenty  pieces 
of  artillorA",  was  coucontratod  in  the  woodii  bohiud  the  Com- 
miiisari  and  Bayonetto  mountains  above  Vera.  ITie  other 
under  Keille,  eighteen  thoumuid  Htrong,  wae  phiced  on  the 
Lower  Hida8t»oa,  haNnngFoy'H  diviijion  and  some  light  cavalry' 
in  the  rear  ready  to  angniont  it  to  twenty-five  thoiiBund. 
Thirty-«ix  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  bridge  equipages  were 
dis|)u8'.yl  near  Urogno,  on  the  royal  road,  all  being  secreted 
l)«'hinJ  the  lower  ridge  of  the  moiuitains  near  Biriatu. 

.S)ult'8  first  design  was  to  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  30th, 
but  his  preparations  being  incomplete  ho  deferretl  it  until 
the  3l8t,  taking  rigorous  precautions  to  prevent  intelligence 
j'xvsing  over  to  the  allies  ;  \N  ellington's  emissaries  had,  how- 
••ver,  told  him  in  the  night  of  the  20th  that  the  French  were 
in  movemeut,  and  tlie  augmentation  of  troops  in  front  o/ 
Iran  was  observed  in  the  morning  of  the  30th.  In  the  even 
ing  tho  bridge  equipage  and  the  artillerj'  were  discovered  on 
the  royal  road,  and  thtis  warned  he  prepared  for  battle  with 
little  anxiet)' ;  for  a  fre.sh  brigade  of  Engliiih  foot-guards, 
most  of  tho  marauders  and  men  woimded  at  Vittoriu,  and 
throe  regiments  from  England,  forming  a  new  brigade  under 
Liird  Aylmor,  had  recently  joined. 

His  extreme  left  was  on  the  Jaizquibel,  a  narrow  moun- 
tain-ridge seventeen  hundretl  feet  high,  running  along  tho 
cojiMt  and  abutting  at  one  end  on  tho  Tassiiges  harbour,  at  tlie 
other  on  tho  navigable  mouth  of  tho  Bida««<ja.  Offering  no 
luark  for  attack,  it  was  only  guarde*!  by  some  Spaniards ; 
but  tho  Kmall  fort  of  Figuoras.  comnuinding  the  entrance  of 
the  river  at  its  ffx)t,  was  garrisoned  by  soiunen  from  tho  naval 
»quiidnm,  and  Fuenterabia,  a  walled  place,  also  at  its  base, 
was  occupied. 

ITie  low  ground  Wtwo«n  Fuenterabia  and  Iinin  wjis  de- 
fended by  large  fiold  rodoobts,  connecting  the  .lttiz<iulbid 
with  jiomo  heights  covering  the  royal  roa<l  t^i  Ovarzun. 

On  tho  right  of  I  run,  between  Biriatu  and  tho  burned 
bridge  of  Ik^hobia,  a  snddou  bend  in  tho  river  presonfocl  the 
convex  t-  the  French,  who  thus  commanded  the  fords  ;   but 
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Deyond  those  fords  was  a  stiff  and  lofty  ridge,  called  Sau 
Marcial,  terminating  one  of  the  great  flanks  of  the  Pena  de 
Haya.  The  water  flowed  round  the  left  of  this  ridge,  con- 
fining the  road  fi-om  the  Behobia  bridge  to  Irun,  one  mile, 
to  the  naiTow  space  between  the  channel  and  the  foot  of  the 
height ;  Imn  itself,  defended  by  a  field-work,  blocked  this 
way ;  and  hence  the  French,  after  passing  the  river,  had  to 
win  San  Marcial  before  they  could  use  the  great  road ;  but 
six  thousand  Spaniards  occupied  that  strong  ridge,  which 
was  strengthened  by  abbattis  and  temporary  field-works. 

Behind  Irun  the  first  British  division  was  posted  imder 
General  Howard,  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  supported  the 
left  of  the  Spaniards. 

San  Marcial,  receding  fi'om  the  river  on  the  right,  was 
exposed  to  an  enemy  passing  above  Biriatu ;  but  Longa's 
Spaniards,  drawn  off  from  those  slopes  of  the  Pena  de  Haya 
descending  towards  Vera,  were  posted  on  those  descending 
towards  Biriatu,  where  they  supported  the  right  of  the 
Spaniards  on  San  Marcial. 

Eighteen  thousand  fighting  men  were  thus  in  position,  and 
as  the  fourth  division  was  still  disposable,  a  Portuguese 
brigade  was  detached  from  it  to  replace  Longa  near  Vera, 
and  cover  the  roads  from  that  place  over  the  flanks  of  the 
Pena  de  Haya.  The  British  brigades  of  that  division  were 
stationed  up  the  mountain,  near  the  foundry  of  San  Antonio, 
commanding  the  intersection  of  the  roads  coming  from  Vera 
and  Lesaca,  and  furnishing  a  reserve  to  the  Portuguese  brigade, 
to  Longa,  and  to  San  Marcial — tying  all  together.  The  Por- 
tuguese brigade  being  however  too  weak  to  guard  the  enor- 
mous slopes  near  Vera,  Inglis's  brigade  was  drawn  from  Echal- 
lar  to  reinforce  it ;  yet  the  flanks  of  the  Peiia  de  Haya  were  so 
rough  and  vast  the  troops  seemed  sprinkled  rather  than  posted. 

In  the  night  of  the  30th  Soult  placed  his  guns,  and  gave 
his  orders.  Eeille  was  to  stonn  San  Marcial,  to  leave  a 
strong  reserve  there  to  meet  troops  coming  from  Vera  or 
descending  the  Pena  de  Haya,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  force 
drive  the  allies  from  ridge  to  ridgo,  vmtil  he  gained  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  which  descends  upon  Oyarzun.  AVhen  the 
royal  road  Avas  thus  opened,  Foy's  infantry,  with  the  cavahy 
and  artillery  in  one  column,  were  to  cross  by  bridges  to  be 
laid  durino-  the  fight. 
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To  aid  Roi Lie's  pri)gre»»«  and  pro%'ide  for  u  general  con- 
oentratiuu  at  Uvuntun,  I'Uutiel  Wii«  to  uiuku  u  hiiauilHUuoiuj 
attack  from  Vera;  nut  aM  tiret  debigiied,  by  driving  the  allie« 
from  Saiita  IWrWra,  but,  leaving  unu  diviHiun  and  his  gunfi 
to  keep  the  ligbt  diviniou  iu  check,  to  croKS  the  river  by 
fords  jiist  bebiw  the  town  of  Vera  and  ajwail  tlio  Portugueue 
brigade  and  Inglis,  forcing  his  way  upward*  to  the  forge  of 
Antonio,  from  whence  ho  was  to  fall  dovra  again  on  the  rear 
of  San  Marcial,  or  move  on  C>yarzun. 

Combat  of  San  AIakcial. 

At  daylight  on  the  Slst,  Koillo  forded  the  Bidassoa  above 
Hiriatu  with  two  divisions  and  two  pieces  of  artiller}-,  to 
seize  a  detached  ridge  jtist  under  San  Marcial.  Leaving 
there  one  brigade  as  a  reserve,  he  detached  another  to  attack 
the  SjMinish  left,  while  in  person  ho  aKsailod  tlieir  right.  ITie 
side  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  bnishwood  and  verj- 
steep,  the  French  troops  preserved  no  order,  the  supports 
and  skirmishers  got  mixed  in  one  mass,  and  the  ohaiging 
Spaniards  drove  them  headlong  down. 

During  this  action  two  bridges  were  thrown  below  the 
fords,  by  which  Villatte's  reserve  crossed  and  renewed  the 
fight  ;  one  of  hi.s  brigades  reached  the  chapel  San  Marcial 
alxjve,  and  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line  was  shaken ;  but 
then  tho  85th,  from  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  advanced  to 
Buj>p<'rt,  and  at  that  moment  Wellington  rode  up  with  all 
his  staff.  He  exhorted  the  Spaniards,  and  they,  ^^^th  a 
n->V.lc  instinct  which  never  abandons  the  poor  people  of  any 
country*,  acknowledged  real  greatness  without  reference  to 
nation  ;  for,  shouting  in  reply  they  dashed  their  adversaries 
down  %vith  so  much  violence  that  many  were  driven  into 
tho  river,  and  some  of  the  French  pontoon  boats  coming 
to  the  succour  wcro  overloaded  and  sunk.  It  was  several 
hours  Ijefore  tlio  broken  and  confused  masses  could  be 
rallied,  or  tho  bridges,  which  were  bidken  up  to  let  the 
boats  save  the  drowning  men,  l)o  replaced,  ^\'hon  that  was 
effected,  Soult  sent  the  whole  of  Villatte's  reserve  over  tho 
river,  called  up  Foy,  and  prepared  a  better  attack  :  with 
greater  ho])o  of  success,  a.W^,  because  Clausel  was  now 
making  good  way  up  the  PcDa  de  Ilaya. 
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Combat  of  Vera. 

Clausel  had  descended  the  Bayonette  and  Commissari 
mountains  at  daybreak  in  a  thick  fog,  but  at  seven  o'clock 
the  vreather  cleared,  and  thr6e  heavy  columns  were  seen  by 
the  troops  on  Santa  Barbara  making  for  the  fords  belo-\v 
Vera.  A  fourth  column  and  the  guns  remained  stationary 
on  the  mountains,  the  artillery  opening  now  and  then  upon 
Vera,  from  which  the  picquots  of  the  light  division  were 
recalled,  with  the  exception  of  one  post  in  a  fortified  house 
commanding  the  bridge.  At  eight  o'clock  the  French 
passed  the  fords,  covered  by  a  fire  of  artillery,  but  the  first 
shells  thrown  fell  into  the  midst  of  their  own  ranks,  and 
the  British  troops  on  Santa  Barbara  cheered  their  battery 
with  a  derisive  shout.  Their  march  was  however  sure,  and 
their  light  troops,  without  knapsacks,  soon  commenced 
battle  with  the  Portuguese  brigade,  forcing  it  to  retire  up 
the  mountain.  Inglis  fed  his  line  of  skirmishers  until  the 
whole  of  his  brigade  was  engaged,  but  Clausel  menaced  his 
left  flank  fi-om  the  lowest  ford,  and  the  French  skirmishers 
still  forced  their  way  upwards  in  front  until  the  contending 
masses  disappeared  fighting  amidst  the  asperities  of  the 
Pena  de  la  Haya.  The  British  lost  two  himdi-ed  and  seventy 
men  and  twenty-two  officers,  and  were  driven  up  to  the 
fourth  division  at  the  foundry  of  San  Antonio. 

This  fight,  from  the  gi-eat  height  and  asperity  of  the 
mountain,  occupied  many  hours,  and  it  was  past  two  o'clock 
before  even  the  head  of  Clausel's  column  reached  Antonio. 
Meanwhile,  his  reserve  in  front  of  Santa  Barbara  made  no 
movement,  and  as  Wellington  had  directed  the  light  division 
to  aid  Inglis,  a  wing  of  the  43rd,  three  companies  of  rifle- 
men and  three  weak  Spanish  battalions,  drawn  from  Echallar, 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  the  Lesaca  bridge  and  marched 
towards  some  lower  slopes  on  the  right  of  Inglis.  This 
covered  a  knot  of  minor  conmiunications  coming  from  Lesaca 
and  Vera,  and  the  remainder  of  Kempt's  brigade  occupied 
Lesaca  itself.  Thus  the  chain  uf  connection  and  defence 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  the  positions  of  the  fourth 
division  on  the  Pena  de  la  Haya  was  completed. 
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Claoiiel  seeinf;  thoHe  moTeruont8,  thought  the  allioM  at 
Echallu  and  S^iiita  I^u-bani  were  only  awaiting  to  take  him 
iu  tlank  ami  rear  by  the  bridgtM^  of  Vera  aiul  i^csaca,  where 
fore  he  abated  his  l>attlo  aud  infunned  Soult  of  his  views, 
and  his  opinion  wuh  well-founded.  Wellington  was  not  a 
general  to  have  kvlf  hiM  anuy  paralyzed  by  D'Erlon's  divihiuns 
iu  the  centre,  and  hatl  ou  the  30th,  when  Soult  firtit  a«Kem- 
bled  in  tVuiit  of  San  MarciiU,  ordered  attacks  to  be  made 
upon  DKrlou  from  Echallar,  ZiigiLnuuurdi  and  .Muva ;  Hill 
also  had  been  directed  to  Khow  the  hea«.ls  of  columns  towards 
St.  Jean  Tied  de  Port;  and  on  the  31st,  when  the  force  and 
direction  of  Claui>ers  columns  were  known,  the  seventh 
division  was  called  to  Lesaca. 

FolU'wing  these  orders,  C.i iron's  Spaniaids  skiiinibhed  on 
the  oUlh  with  the  advanced  posts  in  front  of  Sarre,  and  next 
day  the  whole  line  was  a.siiailed.  Two  I'ortuguese  brigades 
drove  the  French  from  their  camp  behind  L'rdax  and  burned 
it,  but  Abbe  who  commanded  there,  collecting  all  his  force 
on  an  intrenched  position  made  strong  battle  and  repulsed 
the  attack.  Thus  five  combats  l)04<ides  the  assault  on  Sebas- 
tian were  fought  in  one  day  at  different  points  of  the  general 
line,  and  D'Erlon  who  had  lost  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
seeing  a  fresh  column  coming  from  Maya,  as  if  to  turn  his 
left,  judged  that  a  gieat  movement  against  Bayonne  was  in 
progress  and  sent  notice  to  Soult.  He  was  mistaken.  Wel- 
lington only  sought  by  these  demonstrations  to  disturb  the 
Fnnch  plun  of  attack,  and  the  seventh  division  marched 
tf'Wards  Lesaca. 

D'Erlon's  despatch  reached  Soult  at  the  same  time  that 
Clausel's  rei»ort  arrived.  All  his  arrangements  for  a  final 
attack  on  San  Marcial  were  then  completed,  but  these  reports 
and  the  ominous  cannonade  at  Sun  Sebastian,  plainly  heard 
during  the  morning,  induced  him  to  almndou  this  jiroject 
and  prejiare  to  receive  a  general  l»attlo  on  the  Nivelle.  In 
this  view  he  sent  Foy's  infantr)'  and  six  troojts  of  dnigoons 
to  the  heights  of  Sorres,  behind  the  Nivtllo,  as  a  siipport  to 
D'Krluu.  and  directed  (.'lausel  to  rejm>s  iho  HidaMSoa  iu  the 
night,  to  leave  a  division  on  the  Havoiiette  mountJiin  aiul 
join  Foy  at  .Scrrcs. 

Keille's  troops  were  not  retailed  from  San  .Marcial  and  the 
hattlo  went  on  .sharply  ;  for  the  Sj>auiards  continually  do- 
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taclied  men  from  the  crest  to  drive  the  French  fiom  the  lower 
ridges  into  the  river  until  about  four  o'clock,  when,  their 
hardihood  abating,  they  desired  to  be  relieved ;  but  "Wel- 
lington, carefol  of  their  glory,  and  seeing  the  French  attacks 
were  exhausted,  refused  to  relieve  or  aid  them.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  measure  their  valour  by  this  fact ;  the  English 
general  blushed  while  he  called  upon  them  to  fight ;  knowing 
they  had  been  previously  famished  by  their  vile  government, 
and  that  there  were  no  hospitals  to  receive,  no  care  for  them 
when  wounded.  The  battle  was  however  arrested  by  a  tem- 
pest, which  commenced  about  three  o'clock  and  raged  for 
several  hours  As-ith  wonderful  violence,  tearing  huge  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  whirling  them  through  the  air  like  fea- 
thers on  the  howling  winds,  while  the  thinnest  streams 
swelling  into  torrents  dashed  down  the  mountains,  rolling 
innumerable  stones  along  with  a  frightful  clatter.  Amidst 
this  turmoil  and  under  cover  of  night  the  French  re-crossed 
the  river  at  San  Maicial. 

Clausel's  retreat  was  more  unhappy.  The  order  to  retire 
reached  him  when  the  storm  had  put  an  end  to  all  fighting, 
and  he  repassed  the  fords  in  person  before  dark  at  the  head 
of  two  brigades,  ordering  General  Vandermaesen  to  follow 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  Expecting  no  difficulty, 
he  neglected  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Vera  and  the  fortified 
house  covering  it,  occupying  himself  with  suggesting  new 
projects  to  Soult.  Meanwhile  Vandermaesen's  situation  be- 
came desperate.  Many  of  his  soldiers  were  drowned  by  the 
rising  waters,  and  finally,  unable  to  effect  a  passage  at  the 
fords,  he  marched  up  the  stream  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Vera, 
which  Clausel  should  have  done  before.  His  advanced  guard 
surprised  a  corporal's  picquet  and  rushed  over,  tut  was 
driven  back  by  a  rifle  company  posted  in  the  fortified  house. 
This  happened  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
riflemen  defended  the  passage  until  daylight,  when  a  seconc? 
company  and  some  Portuguese  Ca^adores  came  to  their  aid. 
But  then  the  French  resei've  left  at  A^era,  seeing  how 
matters  stood,  opened  a  fire  of  guns  against  the  house  from  a 
high  rock  just  above,  and  their  skirmishers  approached  it  on 
the  right  bank,  while  Vandermaesen  plied  his  musketry  fi-om 
the  left  bank :  the  two  rifle  captains  and  many  men  fell 
binder  this  cross  fire  and  the  passage  was  forced ;  but  Vander- 
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luuufeon,  nrginj;  the  attack  in  pereon,  was  killed,  and  more 
tluui  two  hundred  -^f  his  soldiers  were  hurt. 

Meanwhile  Soult,  who  wtm  |trepiiring  anew  attack  on  San 
Martial,  got  Key's  report  nf  the  asiiault  vn  San  Sebastian,  and 
also  heard  that  II ill  waa  moving  on  the  side  of  St.  Jean  Tied 
do  Port.  San  ScKistian  wuk  lost,  an  attempt  to  carrj'  off  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  would  cost  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
and  the  whole  army  woiild  be  endangered!  amongst  the  ter- 
rible asperities  of  the  crowned  mountain  ;  for  Wellington 
could  now  throw  his  right  and  centre,  thirty-five  thousand 
men,  upon  the  French  left  duiing  the  action,  and  would  be 
nearer  to  liayonne  than  their  right  when  the  battle  was 
boyund  the  Lower  Bidassoa.  llireo  thousand  six  lumdred 
ncn  had  been  lost,  oue  general  had  been  killed,  four 
W(.,unded;  a  fresh  attempt  would  be  verj'  dangerous,  and 
serious  losses  might  cause  an  immediate  invasion  of  France. 
KcHecting  on  these  things,  he  resolved  to  adopt  defensive 
measures  at  once,  for  which  his  vait  knowledge  of  war,  his 
foresight,  hiij  talent  for  methodical  arrangement,  and  his 
finuness  of  character,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Twelve  battles 
or  combats  in  seven  weeks  he  had  delivered  to  regain  the 
offensive,  imsuccessfull}* ;  yet  willing  still  to  strive,  ho  called 
on  Suchet  to  aid  him,  and  demanded  fresh  orders  from  the 
emperor;  but  Suchet  helped  him  not,  and  Napoleon's  answer 
indicated  at  once  his  own  difficulties  and  his  reliance  upon 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  capacity  and  fidelity.  "  J  have  given 
yuu  my  confidence  and  can  add  neii/ur  to  your  means  nor  to  yonr 
instnctions"  ^ 

In  this  straggling  battle  the  loss  of  the  allies  had  been 
one  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  and  sixteen  bundled  Spa- 
niards :  hence  the  cost  of  njen  on  the  day,  including  thi- 
assault,  exceeded  five  thou.sand ;  but  the  battle  in  no  manner 
disturbed  the  siege  ;  the  French  army  was  powerless  against 
Kuch  strong  positions. 
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English  Passage  of  the  Bidassoa  and  Second  Combat  of 

Vera. 

The  fall  of  San  Sebastian  gave  Lord  Wellington  a  new  port, 
and  let  loose  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  Austria  bad 
joined  the  allies  in  Germany ;  the  English  cabinet  had  pro- 
mised the  continental  sovereigns  that  France  should  be  im- 
mediately invaded ;  the  English  newspaper  editors  were 
actively  deceiving  the  people  of  all  countries  by  their  dic- 
tatorial absurd  projects  and  assumptions  ;  the  Bourbon 
partizans  were  conspiring,  and  the  Duke  of  Berri  desired 
to  join  the  British  army,  pretending  that  twenty  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  armed  and  organized  to  receive  him.  All 
was  exultation  and  extravagance,  but  Wellington,  despising 
such  inflated  hopes  and  promises,  exposed  the  absurdit)'  of 
the  newspapers,  and  checked  similar  folly  in  higher  places,  b}' 
observing,  "  that  if  he  had  done  all  that  icas  expected  he  should 
have  been  before  that  period  in  the  moon" 

Far  from  designing  to  invade  France,  he  felt  his  ovm  po- 
sition insecure  while  Suchct  was  master  of  Catalonia :  and 
he  was  only  prevented  from  transfemng  the  war  to  that  pro- 
vince by  the  disasters  Napoleon  now  experienced  in  Ger- 
many, rendering  it  impossible  to  reinforce  Soult.  However, 
pressed  by  the  ministers  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  so  far 
bent  his  militar\^  judgment  to  political  pressure,  as  to  under- 
take the  establishing  his  army  in  a  menacing  position  on 
French  ground  ;  and  in  that  view  matured  an  offensive 
movement  as  daring  as  any  undertaken  during  the  whole 
war.  But  to  comprehend  all  the  audacious  grandeur  of  this 
operation,  the  relative  positions  of  the  hostile  armies  mu^i 
be  glanced  at, 
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.Suult'8  lxi«o  ami  jjlace  of  onus  wiu«  Hayonno,  from  whenco 
loadn  8i)iL';ul  out  lo  tho  I'yiunf*-.-*  like  ii  lun.  Two  only  were 
i;reat  catiseways.  One,  on  the  French  loft  hand,  run  to  St. 
.lean  I'ied  do  Tort;  the  other,  on  their  right,  run  along  tho 
8ea-coa£t  through  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  Inm.  Between  these 
points,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles,  tho  space  was  filled 
tnmsvei-soly  by  a  double  nuigo  of  niounfiiin  ridges  nearly 
pamlk'l  to  each  other,  on  which  tho  aniiies  were  posted;  not 
in  a  continuous  line,  for  there  were  no  direct  lateral  commu- 
nications, btjt  as  the  passes  and  inaccessible  i>eaks  governed 
the  disjH>8itionM.  Thus  on  tho  French  left,  at  St.  Jean  Ficd 
do  Tort,  Foy  occupied  with  fifteen  thousand  men  an  en- 
trenched camp  in  front  of  that  fortress,  and  was  oppnKed  by 
Hill's  right  wing,  which  was  planted  at  tho  head  of  the  Val 
Carlos,  in  the  Koncesvalles  and  Alduides ;  but  Foy  could 
only  communicate  by  a  circuitous  road,  leading  across  the 
Nivo  river  at  Cambo,  with  the  French  centre,  entrenche<l, 
under  D'Erlon,  at  Ainhoa  and  I'rdax,  opposite  the  Maya 
{Kisses,  and  menacing  the  Bastan,  where  Hill's  left  was 
I>osted. 

At  Urdax  the  Nivelle  river  bisected  the  French  positions, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  loft,  nin  to  St.  Jean  do  Luz. 
The  line  of  their  right  centre,  beyond  that  river,  was  imder 
Clause],  and  thro\vn  fonvard  to  Vera,  along  another  batch 
of  mountainous  ridges,  which,  touching  on  the  Bidassoa, 
lined  its  right  bank  to  the  bridge  of  Behobia  near  Inm. 

Fpim  Clausel's  right  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Bidassoa,  Soult's 
ri^ht  wing,  under  Keillo,  guarded  tho  French  territory. 

(.'lausel's  ground  comprised  the  Great  La  Hhune  moun- 
tain, two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  high,  whoso  bleak 
rocky  head  overlooked  ever}'thing  around,  and  from  whose 
Hanks  tho  positions  of  Sarre  shot  out  on  the  French  left,  and 
on  their  right  tho  ('ouunissari,  Bayoiietto,  and  Mandale 
ridge  —the  two  first  overhanging  Ven».  tho  last  lining  the 
Bidassc»a  down  to  Siin  Marcial  and  I  run. 

Uppjsed  to  Clausol  Wellington  held,  first  the  Atchiola 
mountain  on  the  left  of  Maya,  then  tho  Kchallar  ridges  as 
far  as  the  I  van  telly  moxmtain  facing  SaiTo,  and  tho  Santa 
Barbara  ridge  abutting  on  the  I^idaKsoa  at  Vera,  facing  the 
liayi)nettc  ;nid  <  "nmmissari.  (Jn  the  left  bank  t.f  the  Hidas 
•vi»H    ho    occiin'<H^    the    fianks  of   the  I'efia  de  Hava  to  San 
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Marcial,  from  whence  his  redoubts,  as  before  noticed,  run 
along  the  river  to  the  Jaizquibel. 

Soult  had  commenced  a  chain  of  entrenched  camps  and 
redoubts  along  his  whole  line,  and  in  the  low  countiy,  from 
the  end  of  the  Mandale  to  the  sea,  was  constructing  a 
double  chain  of  entrenched  positions  and  camps  bearing 
many  names  and  to  be  noticed  in  the  narrative.  These  works 
were  approaching  completion  when  \V  eilington  resolved  to 
seize  the  Great  La  iihune  with  its  dependents  on  both 
flanks,  at  the  same  time  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Lower 
Bidassoa  in  face  of  Soult's  entrenchments.  Thus  he  would 
establish  his  left  in  the  French  territory,  from  Sarre  to  the 
sea,  and  bring  within  his  own  lines  the  Ehime,  the  Com- 
missari,  and  Bayonette  mountains,  which  would  give  him 
a  salient  menacing  point  of  impregnable  strength  towards 
France,  and  shorten  his  lateral  communication  on  both 
flanks  of  those  mountains.  It  would  also  give  entii'e  com- 
mand of  a  road  running  up  the  Bidassoa  from  Irun  to  Vera, 
and  secure  the  port  of  Fuenterabia,  which,  though  bad  in 
winter,  was  desirable  for  a  general  whose  supplies  came 
from  the  ocean,  and  who  with  scanty  means  of  transport  had 
to  sustain  the  perverse  negligence  always,  and  often  the 
hostility  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

He  had  designed  to  force  the  passage  in  the  middle  of 
September  before  the  French  works  were  advanced,  but  his 
pontoons  were  delayed  by  a  negligence  of  orders ;  the  wea- 
ther then  became  bad,  and  the  attempt,  which  depended 
upon  the  state  of  the  tides  and  fords,  was  of  necessity 
deferred  to  the  7th  of  October. 

Great  subtlety  was  to  be  combined  with  wonderfid  bold- 
ness, for  the  Bidassoa  was  broad  and  tidal  below  IiTm,  and 
the  ridges  lining  it  above  that  point  rough  and  temble  to 
assail ;  both  water  and  mountain  line  were  strengthened 
with  works,  incomplete  indeed,  but  already  of  strength  in 
defence ;  the  river  was  also  to  be  passed  and  the  positions 
beyond  earned  between  tides,  or  the  troops  would  be  s'\\'al- 
lowed  by  the  returning  flood.  Hence  to  mislead  Soult,  to 
support  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna,  and  to  ascertain  Fc»y's 
true  position  and  strength  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  which 
menaced  anew  that  blockade,  Wellington  brought  up  Del 
Parque's  army  from  Tudela  to  Pampehma,  transferred  the 
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Andalxwinns  at  the  latter  place  to  Giroii  at  Echallav,  and 
diit>ctod  Mina  to  gather  his  iiregularx  uround  the  Jioucck- 
valies  :  then  repairing  himself  to  that  quailor  on  the  1st  of 
October,  ho  surpri.sed  a  Fi-oncli  iK)8t  on  the  Ayrola  rock,  cut 
off  a  scoutini;  paiiy  in  the  Val  do  Baygorrv,  and  swept  away 
two  thouMind  sheep. 

Those  movements  awakened  Soult's  jealousy.  He  expected 
iin  iuviiiiion  of  Fiiince  ■wilhotit  being  ublo  to  ascertain  from 
what  quarter,  and  at  first,  deceived  by  false  information  that 
Colo  had  reinforced  Hill,  thought  Mina's  troops  and  the 
Andalusians  were  used  to  mask  an  attack  by  the  ^'al  de 
Bayj;orry.  The  arrival  of  the  light  cavalry  in  the  Bastan, 
Wellington's  presence  at  Roncesvallcs,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Ayrola  jKJst,  seemed  to  confirm  this  ;  but  he  knew  that  pon- 
UKtxis  wore  at  Oyajv-ini,  and  the  deserters,  very  numerous  at 
this  time,  said  the  real  object  was  the  Great  Khinie.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  French  commissarj',  taken  at  San  Sebastian  and 
exchanged  after  remaining  twelve  days  at  Wellington's  head 
qiiarters,  assured  him  nothing  there  indicated  a  seriou.s 
attack.  This  weighed  much,  because  the  negligence  about 
the  pontoons,  and  the  wet  weather,  had  caused  a  delay  con- 
tradictory to  the  reports  of  the  sj)ies  and  deserters.  It  was 
also  beyond  calculation  that  Wellington,  merely  to  please 
the  allied  sovereigns  in  Germany,  should  thereby  seek  to 
establish  his  left  wing  in  France,  when  the  most  obxious 
line  for  a  permanent  invasion  was  by  his  right  and  centre, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  deferring  his  opera- 
tions. 

'ITie  cause  of  the  procra-stination,  namely,  the  state  of  the 
tides  and  fords  on  the  T^ower  Bidassoa,  was  necessarily  im- 
penetrable, and  Soult  finally  inclined  to  think  the  t.>nly  de- 
sign was  to  secure  the  blockade  of  I'ampeluna  by  menacing 
the  Fren<'h,  and  impeding  their  entrenchments  which  wcro 
now  Ixjcoming  strong.  Novortlieless,  as  all  the  deserters  and 
Hpies  came  with  the  same  storj',  he  recommended  increased 
Tig^ance  along  the  whole  line ;  yet  so  little  did  ho  antici- 
pate the  real  project,  that  on  the  6th  ho  reviewed  D'Erlon's 
divisions  at  Ainhoa  and  remained  that  night  at  Rspolette, 
doubting  if  any  attack  was  intended,  and  having  no  fear  for 
liis  right.  But  Wellington  could  not  diminish  his  troops  on 
the  aide  of  Roncesvalles,  lest  a  force  should  unite  at  St.  Jeau 
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Pied  de  Poii  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna ;  and  at 
Maya,  Hill  was  already  menaciiig  Soult  between  the  Xive 
and  the  Nivelle :  it  was  therefore  only  with  his  left  wing  and 
left  centre,  and  against  the  French  right,  that  he  could  act 
while  Pampeluna  held  out. 

Early  in  October  a  reinforcement  of 'twelve  hundred  British 
soldiers  arrived  from  England.  Mina  was  then  on  the  right 
of  Hni,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  call  Campbell's  Portuguese 
from  the  Alduides,  and  replace  at  Maya  the  third  division, 
which,  shifting  to  its  left,  then  occupied  the  heights  of 
Zagaramurdi  and  enabled  the  seventh  division  to  relieve 
Giron's  Andalusians  in  the  Puerto  de  Echallar. 

These  dispositions  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  attack  of 
the  Great  Rhune  and  its  dependents,  for  which  ^Velli^g•ton 
assembled  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  on  Santa  Barbara, 
Giron's  Spaniards  being  on  their  right,  and  Longa's  on  theii 
left.  The  sixth  division,  supported  by  the  third,  was  at 
Zagaramurdi  to  make  a  demonstration  against  D'Erlon's  ad- 
vanced posts.  Thus,  %\athout  weakening  his  line  between 
Roncesvalles  and  Echallar,  he  could  assail  the  Ehune  moun- 
tain and  its  dependents  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  had 
still  twenty-four  thousand  disposable  for  the  passage  of  the 
Lower  Bidassoa. 

It  has  been  before  said  that  between  the  Andarlasa  ford, 
below  Vera,  and  the  fords  of  Biriatu,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  there  were  neither  roads  nor  fords  nor  biidges.  The 
French,  tiiisting  to  this  difficulty  of  approach  and  to  their 
entrenchments  on  the  craggy  slopes  of  the  Maiidale,  had  col- 
lected their  troops  principally  where  the  Bildox  or  green 
mountain,  and  the  entrenched  camp  of  Biiiatu  overlooked 
the  fords,  and  against  them  Wellington  directed  Freyre's 
Spaniards  from  San  Marcial. 

Between  Biriatu  and  the  sea  the  advanced  points  of  de- 
fence were  the  mountain  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  ridge  called  the 
Cafe  lUpMicain,  and  the  town  of  Andaya;  behind  which  the 
Calvaire  cC  Urogiie,  the  Croix  des  Bouquets,  and  the  camp  of  the 
Sans  Culottes,  served  as  rallying  posts.  The  first  and  fiftli 
di^•isions,  and  the  unattached  brigades  of  ^Vilson  and  Lord 
Aylmer,  in  all  fifteen  thousand  men,  were  destined  to  assault 
these  works ;  and  the  Spanish  fishermen  had  secretly  in- 
dicated three  fords  practicable  at  low  water  between  the 
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bridgo  of  Utihubitt  and  the  boa.  Wellingtou  therefore,  with  nu 
iuitouliiliin<;  hAulihoud,  dciiiguud  to  patui  hui  coluiuiiii  ut  the 
uld  kuowii  fuiiU  above  aiid  these  secret  forda  below  bridge, 
though  tho  tidfM  ruse  sixteen  foot,  leaving  at  the  ebb  open 
heavy  sandn  not  less  than  half  a  milo  brctad  !  I'be  left  bank 
of  tlie  river  also  was  completely  exposed  to  obseiA'atiuu  from 
tho  enemy's  hills,  which,  though  low  in  comparison  of  tho 
moimtaias  above  tlio  bridge,  were  strong  ridges  of  defence  ; 
but  reiving  uu  his  previous  measures  tlio  English  geneiul  dis- 
dained these  dangers,  and  his  anticipations  were  nut  belied 
bv  tlio  result.  For  tho  unlikelihood  that,  having  a  better 
line  of  ojHjrations,  ho  woidd  force  such  a  river  as  the  Bidassoa 
at  its  mouth,  entiiely  deceived  Soxdt,  whose  lieutenants  were 
also  very  negligent.  Of  Keillo's  two  divisions,  one  under 
Boyer  was  disjxjrsed,  labouiing  on  the  entrenched  camp  of 
!.  rogue  fiir  from  tho  river;  Villatto's  reserve  was  at  Ascain 
and  Serres ;  and  tive  thousand  men  of  Maucune's  division, 
though  on  tho  tirst  line,  were  unexpectant  of  an  attack.  The 
\vorks  on  the  Mandale  were  finished,  those  at  Biriatu  in  a 
'..irvvard  state,  but  from  the  latter  to  tho  sea  all  were  imjier- 
foct. 

The  Passage  of  the  Lower  Bidassoa. 

On  the  6th  the  night  set  in  heavily.  A  sullen  thunder- 
storm, gathering  about  the  cmggy  summit  of  the  I'efia  do 
Haya,  came  slowly  down  its  Hanks,  and  towards  moniing, 
rolling  over  the  Bidassoa,  fell  in  its  greatest  violence  upon 
tho  French  positions.  During  this  turmoil  \N  ellington,  whose 
pontoons  and  artillery  were  close  up  U)  I  run.  disposed  a 
uumlxjr  of  guns  and  howitzers  along  the  crest  of  San  Marcial, 
and  his  columns  secretly  atuiined  their  stations  along  tho 
banks  of  tho  river.  Tho  Spiuiiards,  one  brigade  of  Guards, 
and  Wilson's  rorttrguese,  stretching  from  the  Biriatu  fords 
to  tho  broken  bridge  of  Behobia,  were  ensconced  behind  tho 
lower  ridge  of  San  Marcial,  which  had  been  seized  by  tho 
French  in  tho  attack  of  the  3l8t:  another  brigade  of  Guards 
and  tho  Gennans  were  concealed  near  Irun,  dose  to  a  ford, 
below  bridge,  ciilled  the  Groat  .lonco  ;  the  lifth  division  were 
covered  by  a  river  embiinkinent  ojiposito  Andaya  ;  Sprye's 
Portuguese  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  were  posted  in  the 
ditch  of  Fuenterabia. 
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All  the  tents  were  left  standing  in  the  camps,  and  the 
enemy,  seeing  no  change  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  were 
unsuspicious ;  but  at  seven  o'clock,  the  fifth  division  iind 
Aylmer's  "brigade,  emerging  fi-om  their  concealment  took 
the  sands  in  two  columns.  The  left  one  moved  against  the 
French  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  the  other  against  the 
ridge  of  Andaya,  but  no  shot  was  fired  until  they  passed 
the  low  water  channel,  when  an  English  rocket  was  sent  up 
from  the  steeple  of  Fuenterabia  as  a  signal.  Then  the 
artillery  opened  from  San  Marcial,  the  troops  near  Inin, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  a  battery,  made  for  the  Jonco,  and  the 
passage  above  the  bridge  also  commenced. 

From  the  crest  of  San  Marcial  seven  columns  could  now  be 
seen  at  once,  attacking  on  a  line  of  five  miles ;  those  above 
bridge  plunging  at  once  into  the  fiery  contest,  those  below, 
appearing  in  the  distance  like  hi;ge  sei-pents  sullenly  wind- 
ing over  the  hoa\'y  sands.  The  Germans  missed  the  Jonco 
ford  and  got  into  deep  water,  yet  quickly  recovered  the  tnie 
line,  and  the  French,  completely  surprised,  pennitted  even 
the  brigades  of  the  fifth  division  to  gain  the  right  bank  and 
foim  their  lines  before  a  hostile  musket  flashed.  The  canno- 
nade fi-om  San  Marcial  was  heard  by  Soult  at  Espelette,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  sixth  division  made  a  false  attack  on 
D'Erlon's  positions  ;  the  Poiiniguese  brigade  under  Colonel 
Douglas,  was  however  pushed  too  far  and  got  beaten  with 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Soult  now  comprehending  the  true  state  of  affairs  hun-ied 
to  his  right,  but  his  camps  on  the  Bidassoa  were  lost  before 
he  aiTived.  For  when  the  British  artillery  first  opened, 
Mauciine's  troops  assembled  at  theu"  different  posts,  and  the 
French  guns  opened  from  the  Louis  XIV.  and  Caflfe  Eepub- 
licain;  then  the  alann  spread,  and  Boyer  marched  fi-om 
Urogne  to  suppoii  Maucune,  -without  waiting  for  the 
junction  of  his  working  parties;  but  his  brigades  moved 
separately  as  they  could  collect,  and  before  the  fii'st  came  into 
action,  Sprye's  Portuguese,  forming  the  extreme  left  of  the 
allies,  were  menacing  the  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes :  thither 
therefore  one  of  Boj'er's  regiments  was  ordered,  while  the 
others  advanced  by  the  royal  road  towards  the  Croix  des 
Bouquets.  Andaya,  g-uarded  only  by  a  picquet,  was  mean- 
while abandoned,  and  Reille,  thinking  the  camp  of  the  Sans 
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Culoiieii  would  Ix?  lost  K'fcro  Boyer's  men  could  reach  it, 
Kont  a  battalion  there  fix>m  the  centre ;  ho  thim  weakened 
the  chief  point ;  for  the  British  bripide^  of  the  fifth  division 
were  now  btuiring  from  Andayu  tuwanls  the  Croix  dcH 
Bouquets  under  ti  fire  of  giinii  and  munketr}'. 

The  tirst  division  had  parsed  the  river,  one  column  above 
bridj^w.  preceded  by  Wilson's  Portugtiese,  the  other  be- 
low, preceded  by  the  German  light  troops,  who  with  the 
aid  of  the  ai-tillery  on  San  Marcial  won  the  Caffi-  hepublicain 
and  the  mountain  of  Louis  XIV.,  dri\nng  the  French  to  the 
Ci\)ix  des  liouquets.  lliis  last  was  the  key  of  the  position, 
HTul  towards  it  guns  and  Ut)ops  were  now  hastening  from 
both  sides,  but  the  Genuans  were  there  brought  to  u  check, 
for  the  heights  were  strong  and  Boyer's  leading  battalions 
close  at  hand  ;  at  that  moment  however,  Colonel  Cameron, 
coming  up  with  the  Pth  Regiment,  passed  through  the  Ger- 
man Bkirmishei"b  and  vehemently  ascended  the  first  height, 
whereupon  the  French  opened  their  ranks  to  let  their  guns 
if-tire,  and  then  retreated  at  full  speed  to  a  second  ridge, 
homewhat  lower,  but  only  to  be  approached  on  a  narrow 
front.  Cameron  as  quickly  threw  his  men  into  a  single 
column  and  b«")re  against  this  new  position  under  a  concen- 
trated fire,  yet  his  violent  course  did  not  seem  to  dismay  the 
French  until  within  ten  yards  when  the  furious  shout  and 
charge  of  the  i'th  appalle<l  them  and  the  ridges  of  the  Croix 
des  Bonqueta  were  won  as  far  as  the  royal  road.  Cameron 
lost  many  men  and  officers,  and  during  tlie  fight  the  French 
artillery  and  scattered  troops,  coming  from  different  points 
and  mllWng  on  Boyer's  battalions,  had  gathered  on  other 
ridges  close  at  hand. 

The  entrenched  camp  abovo  Biriatu  had  been  at  first 
well  defended  in  froiit.  but  the  ."r-'anish  right  wing  being 
opposed  only  by  a  single  battalion,  soon  won  the  Mandalo 
mountain  whereupon  the  French  fell  back  from  the  camp  to 
the  Calvairo  d'L'rogne.  Then  Heillc,  beaten  at  the  Croix 
do«  Bouquets  and  having  b<jth  his  flnnks  tunned,  the  left  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  right  along  the  sea-coast,  retreated  in 
great  disorder  through  the  village  uf  I'rogne.  The  British 
skirmishers  entered  that  place  in  pursuit,  but  were  imme- 
diately beaten  out  again  by  tho  sec<»nd  brigade  of  Boyer'b 
division;    for  Soult  had  now  arrived  with  j'art  of  Villattc's 
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reserve  and  many  guns,  and  by  his  presence  restored  order 
just  as  retreat  was  degenerating  into  flight. 

Keille  lost  eight  guns  and  four  himdred  men ;  the  allies 
only  six  hundi'ed  men,  of  which  half  were  Spaniards,  so  easy 
had  the  skill  of  the  English  general  rendered  this  stupendous 
operation.  But  if  Soult,  penetrating  AVellington's  design, 
had  met  the  allies  with  the  sixteen  thousand  troops  of  that 
quarter,  instead  of  the  five  thousand  actually  engaged,  the 
passage  could  scarcely  have  been  forced ;  and  a  simple  check 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  tenible  disaster,  because 
in  two  hours  the  returning  tide  would  have  come  with  a 
swallowing  flood  upon  the  reai-. 

Second  Combat  of  Vera. 

Equally  unprepared  and  unsuccessful  were  the  French  on 
the  side  of  Vera,  although  the  struggle  there  proved  more 
fierce  and  constant. 

Before  daybreak  Gii'on  descended  with  his  Spaniards  from 
the  Ivantelly  rocks,  and  Alten  with  the  light  division  from 
Santa  Barbara ;  the  first  to  the  gorge  of  the  pass  leading 
from  Vera  to  Sarro,  the  last  to  the  town  of  Vera,  where  he 
was  joined  by  half  of  Longa's  force. 

One  brigade,  consisting  of  the  43rd,  17th  Portuguese 
Regiment,  and  two  battalions  of  British  riflemen,  were  in 
columns  on  the  right  of  Vera;  the  other  brigade  under 
Colonel  Colbome,  consisting  of  the  62nd,  two  battalions 
of  Ca9adores,  and  a  third  battalion  of  British  riflemen, 
were  on  the  left  of  that  to^vn  :  half  of  Longa's  division 
was  between  these  brigades,  the  other  half,  after  crossing 
the  ford  of  Salinas,  drew  up  on  Colbome's  left.  The  whole 
of  the  narrow  vale  of  Vera  was  thus  filled  ^\^.th  troops  ready 
to  ascend  the  mountains ;  and  General  Cole,  displaying  his 
force  to  advantage  on  the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  pre- 
sented a  foiniidable  reserve. 

Taupin's  division  guarded  the  enoimous  positions  in  front. 
His  right  was  on  the  Bayouette,  from  whence  a  single  slope 
descended  to  a  small  plain,  two  parts  down  the  mountain. 
From  this  platform  three  distinct  tongues  shot  into  the 
valley  below,  each  defended  by  an  advanced  post;  tho 
platform  itself  was  secured  by  a  star  redoubt,  behind  which, 
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u'uout  half-way  up  tho  single  alope,  there  was  a  second 
retroQchmfat  with  abbatis.  Another  largo  redoubt  and  an 
uufinuihed  broa.st-work  ou  tlio  huperior  crest  completed  the 
dofouce. 

Tho  (.V-miuLssiiri,  a  coutiuuation  of  the  Bayuuetto,  towards 
tho  Ciioat  Klumo,  had  iu  front  a  profoimd  gulf  thickly 
woi»dcd  and  tilled  with  skiiTuishers ;  and  between  thi.s  gulf 
and  another  of  tlio  same  nature,  run  the  main  road  from 
Vera  over  the  Puerto,  piercing  the  centre  of  tho  French 
position.  Ascending  with  short  abrupt  turns,  this  road  was 
bl(x;kud  at  eveiy  uncovered  point  with  abbatis  and  small 
retrenchments,  each  obstacle  being  commanded  at  half  mus- 
ket shut  by  small  detachments  placed  ou  all  the  prujecting 
paits  ovtjrUKtking  the  ascent.  A  regiment,  entienched  above 
on  Uie  I'ueito  itself,  connected  the  troops  on  tho  crest  of  the 
liayonette  and  Commissari  with  those  on  a  saddle-ridge, 
which  joined  those  niuuntains  with  tho  Great  Khime,  and 
was  to  be  assailed  by  Giron. 

Between  Alton's  light  and  Giron's  loft  was  an  isolated 
advanced  ridge  called  by  the  soldiers  the  Boars  lac/;,  tho 
bummit  of  which,  half  a  mile  long  and  rounded  at  each  end, 
was  occupied  by  four  French  companies.  ITiis  huge  cava- 
lier, thrown  as  it  were  into  the  gulf  on  the  allies'  right 
of  tlie  road,  covered  tho  Puerto  and  the  saddle-iidge ;  and 
though  of  mean  height  in  comparison  of  tlie  towering  langes 
behind,  was  yet  so  lofty,  that  a  few  waniing-shots,  fired 
fruiu  the  summit  by  the  enemy,  only  reached  the  allies 
at  its  base  >vith  that  slow  singing  sound  which  marks  the 
dying  force  of  a  musket-ball,  it  was  essential  to  take  this 
lioar's  back  before  the  general  attack  commenced,  and  five 
comj>anies  of  ritlemen,  supported  by  tho  17th  Portuguese, 
ustsailed  it  at  the  Vera  end,  while  a  battalion  of  Giron's 
Spaniards,  preceded  by  a  company  of  tho  4onl,  attacked  it 
on  the  other.     Meanwhile  the  French  were  in  confusion. 

Clausel  knew  by  a  spy  in  tho  night  that  the  Bayonette 
was  to  be  assaulted,  and  in  tlie  morning  had  heard  from 
Conix»ux  who  was  at  Sarre,  that  Giron's  cjuups  were  aban- 
doned although  tho  tents  of  tho  seveutli  division  were  still 
standing ;  at  tho  same  time  musketry  was  heard  on  the 
side  of  I'rdax,  u  caiinonado  on  the  side  of  Iniii  ;  then  camo 
Tatipin's  rejioil  that  the  vale  of  Vi  la  '.v;ts  tilhil  with  tix»ops, 
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and  to  this  last  quarter  Claiisel  Lurried.  On  his  left  the 
Spaniards  had  then  driven  Conroux's  outposts  from  the 
gorge  leading  to  Sarre,  and  a  detachment  was  creeping 
up  towards  the  uug-uarded  head  of  the  Great  Ehune  ;  where- 
fore, ordering  four  regiments  of  Coni'oux's  division  to  occup)- 
the  summit,  the  front,  and  the  flanks,  of  that  mountain,  he 
placed  a  reserve  of  two  other  regiments  behind  it,  hoping 
thus  to  seciu-e  possession  and  support  Taupin  :  but  that  gene- 
ral's fate  had  been  already  decided  by  Alten. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  a  few  cannon-shot  from  some 
mountain-guns,  of  which  each  side  had  a  batteiy,  were 
followed  by  the  Spanish  musketry  on  the  right,  and  tlie 
next  moment  the  Boar's  back  was  simultaneously  assailed  at 
both  ends.  The  riflemen  on  the  Vera  side  ascended  to  a 
small  pine-wood  two-thirds  up  and  there  rested,  but  soon 
resumed  their  movement  and  with  a  scornful  gallantr}'  swept 
the  French  ofi"  the  top,  disdaining  to  use  their  rifles,  save 
a  few  shots  down  the  reverse  side  to  show  they  were  mastere 
of  the  ridge.  This  had  been  the  signal  for  the  general  attack. 
The  Portuguese  followed  the  victorious  shai-p-shooters ;  the 
43rd,  preceded  by  their  own  skirmishers  and  the  remainder 
of  the  riflemen  of  the  right  wing,  plunged  into  the  rugged 
pass ;  Longa  entered  the  gloomy  wood  of  the  ravine  on  theii 
left;  and  beyond  Longa,  Colbome's  brigade,  moving  by 
narrow  paths,  assailed  the  Bayonette.  The  52nd  took  the 
middle  tong-ue,  the  Ca^adores  and  riflemen  the  two  outer- 
most, all  bearing  ^vith  a  concentric  movement  against  the 
star  redoubt  on  the  platform  above.  Longa's  second  brigade 
should  have  flanked  the  left  of  this  attack  with  a  wide  skirt- 
ing movement ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  stai-ved  soldiers  knew 
much  of  such  warfare,  and  therefore  quietly  followed  the 
riflemen  in  reserve. 

Soon  the  open  slopes  were  covered  with  men  and  with 
fire,  and  a  confused  soimd  of  mingled  shouts  and  musketiy 
filled  the  deep  hollows,  from  whence  the  white  smoke  came 
curling  up  fi'om  their  gloomy  recesses.  The  French,  com- 
pared with  theii"  assailants,  seemed  few  and  scattei-ed  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  Kempt's  brigade  fought  its  way  without 
a  check  through  all  the  retrenchments  on  the  main  pass,  the 
skirmishers  spreading  wider  as  the  depth  of  the  ravines  on 
each  side  lessened  and  melted  into  the  higher  ridges.    "Wheu 
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half-wiiy  up  an  oj>en  platform  gave  a  clear  view  over  tho 
r«ayonotto  hlopes.  luid  all  ovch  wore  tiinieil  that  way.  Longa's 
ri^ht  brig!ulo,  fij^hting  in  tho  gulf  betwot-n,  sermod  labour- 
ing ami  over-matched;  but  boyond  it,  on  tho  broatl  opeu 
space  in  front  of  tho  star-fort,  L'olltonio's  Ca<ja<lores  and 
riflomon  wore  seen  to  come  out  in  small  bodies  from  a  forebt 
which  covorotl  the  three  tongues  of  land  up  to  the  edge  of 
tho  platform.  Their  fire  was  shjirp,  their  pace  rapid,  and  iu 
a  few  moinentri  thoy  clost-d  upon  tho  redoulH  iu  a  moss  ;  the 
51ind  were  not  then  in  sight,  and  tho  French,  thinking  from 
tho  diirk  clothing  all  were  Tortuguese,  rushed  in  close  order 
out  of  the  cntrenclxraent ;  thoy  were  numerous  and  very 
sudden,  the  rifle  as  a  weapon  is  overmatched  by  the  musket 
and  biiyouet,  and  this  rcnigh  charge  sent  tho  scattered  assail- 
ants back  over  the  rocky  edge  of  tho  descent.  \\  ith  shrill 
crie«  the  French  followed,  but  just  then  the  52nd  soldiers 
appeared  on  tho  platform  and  raising  their  shout  rushed  for- 
ward ;  their  red  uniform  and  full  career  startled  the  hitherto 
a<lvonturous  French,  tliey  stopped  short,  wavered,  turned, 
and  fled  to  their  entrenchment.  The  52nd,  following  hard, 
entered  the  works  with  them,  and  tlien  tho  riflemen  and 
Ca<;adorcs,  who  h:ul  meanwhile  rallied,  pas-sed  it  on  both 
flanks  ;  for  a  few  moments  everything  waa  hidden  by  a  dense 
vc)lume  of  smoke,  but  agjiiu  tho  British  shout  pealed  high 
and  tho  whole  mass  emerged  on  the  other  side,  the  French, 
now  the  fewer,  flying,  tho  others  pursuing,  until  the  second 
entrenchment,  half-way  up  the  parent  slope,  enabled  tho 
retreating  troops  to  make  another  stand. 

Tho  exulting  and  approving  cheers  of  Kcmpt's  brigade 
then  echoed  along  the  mountain-side,  and  with  renewed 
\ngour  the  men  continued  to  scale  tho  craggy  mountain, 
fighting  their  toilsome  way  to  the  top  of  tho  I'uerto.  Jlean- 
while  Colbomo,  after  having  carried  the  second  entrenchment 
aljove  the  star-fiirt,  was  brf)Ught  to  a  check  by  the  works  on 
the  crest  of  tho  mountain,  from  whence  tho  French  not  only 
plic<l  hi.s  troops  with  musketry  at  a  great  advantage  but  rolled 
hutre  stones  down  tho  steep.  'llioho  works  were  well  lined 
with  men  and  strengthened  by  a  largo  redoubt  on  tlie  right, 
yet  tho  defenders  faltered,  for  their  left  flank  was  turned  by 
Kempt,  and  the  efl"ects  of  Wellington's  general  combinations 
were  then  felt  in  another  quarter 
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Freyre's  Spaniards,  after  carrying  the  Mandale  mountain, 
had  pushed  to  a  road  leading  from  the  Bayonette  to  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  which  was  the  line  of  retreat  for  Taupin's  right 
wing.  The  Spaniards  got  there  first,  and  Taupin,  being  thus 
cut  off  on  that  side,  had  to  file  his  right  under  fire  along  the 
crest  of  the  Bayonette  to  reach  the  Puerto  de  Vera  road, 
where  he  joined  his  centre,  but,  so  doing,  lost  a  mountain- 
battery  and  three  hundred  men.  These  last  were  captured 
by  Colborae  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Accompanied  by  one 
of  hi*?  staff  and  half-a-dozen  riflemen,  he  crossed  their  march 
unexpectedly,  and  with  his  usual  cool  intrepidity  ordered 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  an  order  which  they,  thinking 
themselves  entirely  cut  off,  obeyed.  During  these  events, 
the  French  skirmishers  in  the  deep  ravine  between  the  two 
lines  of  attack,  being  feebly  pushed  by  Longa's  troops, 
retreated  slowly,  and  getting  amongst  some  rocks  from 
whence  there  was  no  escape  also  surrendered  to  Kempt. 
Taupin's  right  and  centre  being  then  completely  beaten  fled 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  closely  pursued  until  they 
rallied  upon  Villatte's  reserve,  which  was  in  order  of  battle 
on  a  ridge  extending  across  the  gorge  of  Olette,  between 
Urogne  and  Ascain.  The  Bayonette,  Commissari,  and  Puerto 
de  Vera,  were  thus  won  after  five  hours'  incessant  fighting, 
and  toiling,  up  their  craggy  sides.  Nevertheless  the  battle 
was  still  maintained  by  the  French  troops  on  the  summit  ol 
the  Pihune. 

Giron,  after  diiving  Conroux's  advanced  post  from  the 
gorge  leading  from  Vera  to  Sarre,  had  pushed  a  battalion 
towards  the  head  of  the  Great  Ehune,  and  placed  a  reser\'e  in 
the  gorge  to  cover  his  rear  fi"om  any  counter-attack.  \Vhen 
his  left  wing  was  free  to  move  by  the  capture  of  the  Boar'i 
hack,  he  fought  his  way  up  abreast  with  the  British  line 
until  near  the  saddle-ridge,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Puerto  ;  but  there  his  men  were  aiTested  by  a  strong  line  of 
abbatis,  from  behind  which  two  French  regiments  poured  a 
heavy  fire.  An  adventurer  named  Downie,  then  a  Spanish 
general,  exhorted  them  and  they  kept  their  ranks,  yet  did 
not  advance  ;  but  there  happened  to  be  present  an  officer  of 
the  43rd  Regiment,  named  Havelock,*  who  being  attached 

•  (.'olouel  Havelock,  since  killed  in  the  Puujaub  at  the  head  of  tne  l-±tl 
Dragoons. 
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to  Alten's  staff  had  boon  sent  to  aficcrtain  Giron's  progjosH. 
His  liorv  toin]>or  could  not  brook  the  cliock.  llo  took  off 
his  hat,  called  u]>on  the  Spaniards,  and  pntting  spnrs  to  his 
horse  at  one  bound  cleared  the  abbafis  and  \vi«nt  headlong 
among  the  enemy.  ITien  the  soldiers,  shouting  for  •*  El 
chico  llaitco," — **  t/tf  fair  boy"  so  they  called  him,  for  ho  was 
very  young  and  had  light  hair, — with  one  shock  broke  through 
at  the  very  moment  the  French  centre  was  flying  under  the 
fire  of  Kerapt's  Kkimii.shers  from  the  I'ueito  on  the  left. 

The  two  defeated  regiment.s  retired  b}-  their  left  to  the 
flanks  of  the  Khuno.  and  thus  ClauKel  had  eight  regimenta 
concentrated  on  this  great  mountain.  Two  occupied  the 
highest  rocks  called  the  Hermitage ;  four  were  on  the  flanks, 
which  descended  towards  Ascain  on  one  hand  and  Sane  on 
the  other;  the  remaining  two  occupied  a  lower  parallel 
mountain  behind  called  the  Small  ]!hune.  Ginjn's  right 
wing  first  dislcKlged  a  snuJl  lx>dy  from  a  detached  pile  of 
crags  about  musket-shot  l>elow  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Rhune,  and  then  assailed  the  bald  staring  rocks  of  the  Her- 
mitage itself,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  turn  it  on 
the  right.  At  both  points  the  attempts  were  defeated  with 
\o»» ;  the  Hermitage  was  impregnable :  the  French  rolled 
do>%'n  stones  large  enough  to  sweep  away  a  whole  colimm  at 
once,  and  the  Sj)aniarda  resorted  to  a  distant  musketr}-  which 
lasted  until  night. 

In  tliis  fight  Taupin  lost  two  generals,  four  hundred  men 
killed  and  woundetl,  and  five  hundred  prisoners,  llio  loss 
of  the  allies  was  nearly  a  thousand,  of  which  half  were 
Spaniard';,  and  the  success  was  not  complete;  for  while 
the  French  kept  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  Khune  the 
allies'  new  position  was  insecure. 

Wellington,  observing  tliat  the  left  flank  of  the  mountain 
descending  towards  Sarro  was  less  inaccessible,  concentrated 
the  Spaniards  next  day  on  that  side  for  a  combined  attack 
against  the  mountain  itsflf,  and  against  the  camp  of  Saire. 
At  thrive  o'clock  in  the  aftomoim  the  rocks  which  studded 
the  lower  part.s  of  the  Hhune  slope  were  assailed  l>y  the 
Spaniards,  and  dotachm<'nt.s  of  the  seventh  division  deK("c-nded 
from  the  I'nertn  do  Fxjhallar  upon  the  fort  of  San  Barbe  and 
other  outworks  covering  the  Fiiinch  camp  <>f  Saiie.  The 
Andalnsians  easily  won  tb*  rocks  and  an  entrenched  height 
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conunanding  the  camp ;  for  Olaiisel,  alaiTaed  by  some  slight 
demonstrations  of  the  sixth  division  in  rear  of  his  left, 
thought  he  shotdd  be  cnt  oif  fi-om  his  great  camp,  and  very 
suddenly  abandoned,  not  only  the  slope  of  the  moiuitain  but 
all  his  advanced  works  in  the  basin  below,  including  the  fort 
of  San  Barbe.  His  troops  were  thus  concentrated  on  the 
height  behind  Sarre,  still  holding  with  their  right  the  smaller 
Ehune,  but  the  consequences  of  his  error  were  soon  apparent. 
Wellington  established  a  strong  body  of  Spaniards  close  to 
the  Hermitage,  and  the  two  French  regiments  there,  seeing  the 
lower  slopes  and  San  Barbe  given  up,  imagined  they  also 
would  be  cut  off,  and  without  orders  abandoned  their  im- 
pregnable post  in  the  night.  Next  morning  some  of  the 
seventh  division  rashly  pushed  into  the  village  of  Sarre,  but 
were  quickly  repulsed  and  woidd  have  lost  the  camp  and 
works  taken  the  day  before  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  suc- 
coured them. 

The  whole  loss  on  the  three  days'  fighting  was  fourteen 
hundi'ed  French  and  sixteen  hundred  of  the  allies  ;  but  many 
of  the  wounded  were  not  brought  in  until  the  third  day  after 
the  action,  and  others  perished  miserably  where  they  fell,  it 
being  impossible  to  discover  them  in  those  vast  solitudes. 
Some  men  also  descended  to  the  French  villages,  got  diTink, 
and  were  taken ;  nor  was  the  number  small  of  those  who 
plundered  in  defiance  of  Lord  Wellington's  proclamations. 
He  arrested  and  sent  several  officers  to  England,  observing 
in  his  order  of  the  day,  that  if  he  had  five  times  as  many 
men  he. could  not  venture  to  invade  France  unless  marauding 
was  prevented.  It  is  remarkable  likewise,  that  the  French 
troops  on  the  same  day  acted  towards  their  own  countrymen 
in  the  same  manner,  and  Soult  also  checked  the  mischief  with 
a  terrible  hand,  causing  a  captain  of  some  I'eputation  to  be 
shot  as  an  example  for  having  suffered  his  men  to  plunder 
a  house  in  Sarre. 

With  exception  of  the  slight  checks  sustained  at  SaiTe  and 
Ainhoa,  the  coiu'se  of  these  operations  had  been  eminently 
successful,  and  the  bravery  of  troops  who  assailed  and  car- 
ried such  stupendous  positions  must  be  admired.  To  them 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  French  works  was  not  visible. 
Day  after  day,  for  more  than  a  month,  entrenchment  had 
risen  over  entrenchment,  covering  the  slopes  of  mountains 
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Bcnroely  aocossible  from  their  natural  steepnosK  and  ahj>enty. 
'ITiese  could  be  seen,  but  the  |jn>wing  strength  «)f  the  works, 
the  heii^ht  of  tlie  luountuins,  the  hroiid  river  with  it8  hea^'y 
Bands   and    its  mighty   rushinj;;  tide,  all   were  desjiiscd  by 
those  bi-ave  Boldicru ;  and   while   they  attacked  with    such 
confident  valour,  the  French  fought  in  defence  of  their  dizzy 
BteopH  with  fur  los«  fierceness  than  when,  striving  against 
insunnoiintablo  obstacles,  they  attempted  to  storm  the  lofty 
i-ocks   of  Suuroron.      Continual    defeat   had    lowered   their 
spirit.     Yet    the   feeble   defence   on   this  occasion  may  be 
traced  to  another  cause,     it  was  a  general's,  not  a  soldier's 
battle.     Wellington    had  with  overma-stering   combinations 
overwhelmed   ever}-  point.      Taupin's  and  Maucuno's  divi- 
sions, each  less  than  five  thousand  strong,  were  separately 
as.sailed.  the  first  by  eighteen,  the  second  by  fifteen  thousand 
men  ;  and  at  neither  point  were  Eoille  and  Clausel  able  to 
bring  their  reserves  into  action  before  the  positions  were  won. 
Soult  complained  that  his  lieutenants  were  unprepared, 
althotigh  repeatedly  told  au  attack  was  to  be  expected  ;  and 
though  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  guns  and  pontoons  about 
Iran  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  and  again  on  the  night  of  the 
(jth.    The  passage  of  the  river  had,  he  said,  commenced  only 
at  seven  o'clock,  long  afler  daylight ;  the  enemy's  masses 
were  clearly  seen  funning  on  the  banks,  and  there  was  fidl 
time   for  Boyer's   division  to  arrive   before   the  Croix  des 
Bouquets  was  lost ;  yet  the  battle  was  fought  in  disc>rder 
with  less  than  five  thotisand  men,  instead  ol  ten  thousand  in 
g»x>d   <irder  and  supported   by  Villattes   reserve.     To  this 
neglig<-nce  they  also  added  discouragement.     They  had  so 
little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  positions,  that  if  the 
allies  ha/1  pushed  vigoroimly  forward  before  his  own  arrival, 
they  would  have  entered  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  forced  the 
French  army  l>ack  upon  the  Kive  and  Adour.     This  was 
true,  but  such  a  stroke  did  not  comport  with  Wellington's 
HTHtem.     He  could  not  go  beyond  the  Adour,  he  doubted 
whether  he  cotild  even  maintain  his  anny  during  the  wintei 
in  the  position  ho  had  already  gained  ;  and  ho  was  averse  to 
the  expcrinunt,  while   rami)eluna  held  out  and  the  war  in 
Germany  l)oro  an  undecided  asj>ect. 

Soult  was  very  apprehensive  for  some  days  of  another 
attack  ;  but   when    ho  saw  Wellington's   masses  fonn  per 
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manent  camps  he  ordered  Foy  to  recover  the  fort  of  San 
Barbe,  which  blocked  a  pass  leading  from  the  vale  of  Veia 
to  Sarre  and  defended  some  narrow  groimd  between  La 
Rhune  and  the  Nivelle  river.  Abandoned  without  reason 
by  the  French,  it  was  only  occupied  by  a  Spanish  picquet, 
several  battalions  being  encamped  in  a  wood  close  beliind. 
Many  officers  and  men  quitted  their  troops  to  sleep  in  the 
fort,  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th  three  French  battalions 
surprised  and  escaladed  the  work ;  the  Spanish  troops  behind 
went  off  in  confusion  at  the  first  alarm,  and  two  hundied 
soldiers  with  fifteen  officers  were  made  prisoners.  Two 
Spanish  battalions,  ashamed  of  the  surprise,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  recover  the  fort  at  daylight,  but  were  repulsed.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  with  five  battalions,  but  Clausel 
brought  up  two  guns,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  in 
the  wood  which  lasted  for  several  hours,  the  French  en- 
deavouring to  regain  the  whole  of  their  old  entrenchments, 
the  Spaniards  to  recover  the  fort.  Neither  succeeded.  San 
Barbe  remained  with  the  French,  who  lost  two  hundied 
men,  while  the  Spaniards  lost  five  himdred.  Soon  after  this 
action  a  French  sloop  of  war  "run  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  but 
three  English  brigs  cut  her  off,  and  the  crew  after  exchanging 
a  few  distant  shots  set  her  on  fire  and  escaped  in  boats  to  the 
Adoiir. 

Head-quarters  were  now  fixed  in  Vera,  and  the  allied  aimy 
was  organized  in  three  grand  divisions.  The  right,  having 
Mina's  and  Morillo's  battalions  attached  to  it,  was  commanded 
by  General  Hill,  and  extended  from  Eoncesvalles  to  the 
Bastan.  The  centre,  occupying  Maya,  the  Echallar,  Ehune 
and  Bayonette  mountains,  was  given  to  Marshal  Beresford. 
The  left,  extending  from  the  Mandale  mountain  to  the  sea, 
was  under  Sir  John  Hope.  This  officer  succeeded  Graham, 
who  had  returned  to  England.  Commanding  in  chief  at 
Coruiia  after  Sir  John  Moore's  death,  he  was  superior  in 
rank  to  Lord  Wellington  during  the  early  part  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  ;  but  when  the*  latter  obtained  the  baton  of  field- 
marshal  at  Vittoria,  Hope,  with  a  patriotism  and  modesty 
worthy  of  the  pupil  of  Abercrombie,  the  friend  and  comrade 
of  Moore,  offered  to  serve  as  second  in  command,  and  Wel- 
lington j0}^ully  accepted  him,  saying — "  He  vxts  ilxe  ablest 
officer  in  the  anny." 
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Battle  of  th«  Nivelle. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  Soult  was  astiiduous  to 
comj'leto  iin  immonso  chain  of  iutrenchmeuta,  some  thirty 
uiiIo8  long,  which  ho  hail  ])revioualy  conjuionced.  The 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  upper  Nivelle,  au  opening  of 
sixteen  miles,  Wiia  defended  by  d».)uble  lines,  and  the  lower 
part  of  that  river,  sweeping  behind  the  second  of  them, 
formed  a  third  line,  having  the  intrenched  camp  of  Sorres 
on  itij  right  l^ank ;  the  upper  river  .sepui-ated  D'Erlon's  from 
Clansel's  piisitionw,  but  was  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Amotz ; 
the  left  I'f  D'ErU>n  rested  on  the  rough  Mondarain  mountains, 
which  ck)6ed  that  flank,  abutting  on  the  Nive. 

Beyond  the  Nive,  Foy  was  called  do^v^l  that  river  towards 
tlie  bridge  of  Cambo,  which  was  fortified  in  rear  of  D'Erlon's 
left,  and  from  thence  Soidt  had  traced  a  second  chain  of  in- 
trenched camps,  on  a  shorter  line  behind  the  Nivelle,  by  S.in 
I'e,  to  join  his  cump  at  Serres :  thus  placed,  Foy  had  the 
power  of  reinforcing  D'Erlon  or  menacing  the  right  of  the 
allies  according  to  events. 

Reille  still  commanded  on  the  right  in  the  low  ground 
oovering  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

Lord  Wellington  coidd  scarcely  feed  his  troops ;  those  on 
the  right,  at  Honcesvalles,  went  two  days  without  provisions, 
being  blocked  up  by  snow ;  and  the  re«t  of  the  army,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  division,  was  lying  out  on  the 
crests  of  high  mountains  ver\'  much  exposed.  This  made 
them  indeed  iufTedibly  haidy  and  eager  to  pour  down  on 
the  fertile  French  plains  below  ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
recent  lx)ld  operation,  their  geneial  looked  to  a  retreat  into 
Sjttiin  and  a  removal  of  the  war  to  Catalonia;  fc>r  his  posi- 
tion was  scarcely  tenable  from  political  and  other  difficulties, 
all  of  which  he  had  foreseen  and  foretold  when  the  foolish 
importunity  of  the  English  Government  urged  him  to  enter 
Franco.  .\nd  if  Si>ult,  who  was  continually,  thou<<h  vainly 
urging  Suchet  to  co-openito  with  him,  hat!  persuaded  that 
marslial  Ui  act  with  vigour  the  allies  mu.st  have  retreated  to 
the  Ebro.  Suchct  however  would  not  stir,  and  the  war  it 
Germany  having  taken  a  favourable  tiim  Wellington  even 
tually  resolved  to  force  tho  French  lines. 
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For  this  object,  when  Pampeluna  siu-rendered,  early  In 
November,  Hill's  right  was  moved  from  Eoucesvalles  to  the 
Bastan  with  a  view  to  the  battle,  and  Mina  took  its  place  on 
the  mountains ;  but  then  the  Spanish  general  Freyre  sud- 
denly declared  that  he  was  unable  to  subsist  and  must 
withdi-aw  a  part  of  his  troops.  This  was  a  disgraceful  tiick 
to  obtain  provisions  from  the  English,  and  it  was  successful, 
for  the  projected  attack  could  not  be  made  without  his  aid. 
Forty  thousand  rations  of  flour,  with  a  formal  intimation  that 
if  he  did  not  co-operate  the  whole  aiTQy  must  retire  again 
into  Spain,  contented  him  for  the  moment ;  but  it  was 
declared  the  supply  given  would  only  suffice  for  two  days, 
although  there  were  less  than  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
field! 

Heavy  rain  again  delayed  the  attack,  but  on  the  10th  of 
November,  ninety  thousand  combatants,  seventy-four  thou- 
sand being  Anglo-Portuguese,  descended  to  battle,  and  with 
them  ninety-five  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  which  were  with 
inconceivable  vigour  thrown  into  action :  four-  thousand  G.xe 
hundred  cavalry  and  some  Spaniards  remaining  in  reserve 
neaa-  Pampeluna.  The  French  had  been  augmented  by  a 
levy  of  conscripts,  many  of  whom  however  deserted  to  the 
interior,  and  the  fighting  men  did  not  exceed  seventy-nine 
thousand,  including  the  garrisons.  Six  thousand  were 
cavalry,  and  as  Foy's  operations  were  extraneous,  scarcely 
sixty  thousand  infantry  and  artillery  were  actually  in  line. 

On  Soult's  side  each  lieutenant-genei'al  had  a  special  posi- 
tion to  defend.  The  left  of  D'Erlon's  first  line,  resting  on 
the  fortified  rocks  of  Mondarain,  could  not  be  turned ;  his 
right  was  on  the  Nivelle,  and  the  whole,  strongly  intrenched, 
was  occupied  by  one  of  Abbe's  and  one  of  D'Aj-magnac's  bri- 
gades. The  second  line,  on  a  broad  ridge  several  miles 
behind,  was  occupied  by  the  remaining  bngades  of  those 
divisions,  and  its  left  did  not  extend  beyond  the  centre  of 
the  first  line  ;  but  the  right  reached  to  the  biidge  of  Amotz, 
where  the  Nivelle,  flowing  in  a  slanting  direction,  gave 
greater  space.  Three  great  redoubts  were  in  a  row  on  this 
ridge,  and  a  fourth  had  been  commenced  close  to  the  bridge. 

On  the  light  of  D'Erlon's  second  line,  that  is  to  say  beyond 
the  bridge  of  Amotz,  Clausel's  position  extended  to  Ascain, 
along  a  strong  range  of  heights  fortified  with  maiy  redoubts. 
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tronchos,  and  ubbatui ;  and  an  the  Kivcllo,  at'tor  passing 
Aiuutz.  bwept  in  a  cun'e  complotely  ruund  thin  raiij^o  to 
Aiicaui,  boUi  tianlcH  ru«Uxl  alike  upon  that  river, — tho  bridgen 
of  Aiuutz  ai.d  iVf»ciuu  being  ulut^u  ou  tlio  right  and  left,  aud 
u  rotreat  opuu  by  tho  bridges  of  Sau  I'e  aud  HaiB^taguiu  iu 
rear  of  tho  <-outro.  Two  of  Chiuiscl's  diviijiuna,  reinforced 
by  one  of  D'Erlun'8  iwder  General  Maruutiiu,  were  there 
posted.  Iu  front  of  tho  lofl  were  tho  redoubts  of  Sau  Barbe 
and  Grenada,  covoriug  the  villago  and  ridge  of  Sarre.  In 
front  of  tho  right  wa-s  tho  suiiiUer  lihune,  which  wa^i  fortified 
aud  occupied  by  a  brigade  of  Alaran^iin's  divitsioii :  a  new 
redoubt  with  abbatia  wiuj  also  commenced  to  cover  tlie  ai>- 
pn»ache8  to  tho  bridge  of  Amotz. 

On  the  right  of  this  line,  beyond  the  bridge  of  ABcain, 
Diiricau's  division  of  ('lausel's  coqis,  and  the  Italian  brigade 
of  Sau  I'ol,  drawn  from  Villatte's  reserve,  held  tho  int_reuchcd 
uomp  of  Serre*  ;  they  tlnis  connected  Claubel's  position  with 
Villatte's,  which  crossed  the  gorges  of  Olette  and  JoUimout. 
Keillo's  position,  strongly  fortified  on  the  lower  groimd 
and  partiidly  covered  by  inundations,  wa.s  nearly  impreg- 
nable. 

Souk's  weakest  point  was  between  tho  lihune  momitains 
and  thf"  Nivolle,  whore  tho  space,  gradually  naiTowing  as  it 
i;  1  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  was  the  most  open  and  the 

1<  .  cd.    The  Nivelle,  being  fordablo  above  this  bridge, 

did  not  hamper  the  allies'  movements,  and  a  powerful  force 
acting  in  that  direction  could  therefore  pass  by  D'Krlou's 
first  line,  and  break  l>etwecu  tlie  right  of  his  second  line  and 
Claiisel's  left ;  it  was  thus  Wellington  framed  his  battle  ;  for 
seeing  tho  French  right  coidd  not  be  forced,  he  decided  to 
hold  it  in  check  while  he  broke  their  centre  and  pushed 
d<jwn  the  Nivelle  to  S^iu  Te. 

In  tbix  view,  Hill,  leaviug  four  of  Mina's  battalions  to  face 
tho  rocks  of  Mondaruin,  moved  in  the  night  by  the  passes  of 
the  I'tterto  do  Maya  to  fiUl  on  D'Krlon. 

On  Hill's  left,  lioresfonl  waii  to  send  the  third  division 
agiiinst  the  antinisbed  rednubts  tuid  intrenchmuntii  covering 
tho  bridge  of  Amotz,  thus  turning  D'Erlon's  right  while  it 
was  attacked  in  front  by  Hill. 

On  the  left  of  the  third  division,  the  seventh,  descending 
ifwm  the  Kehallar  pass,  was  to  storm  tho  Grouada  redoubt. 
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pass  Sarre,  and  assail  Clausel  abreast  -with  the  third  divi- 
sion. 

On  the  left  of  the  seventh,  the  fourth  division,  assembling 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  greater  Ehime,  was  to  descend 
upon  San  Barbe,  and  then,  moving  through  Sarre  also,  to 
assail  Clausel  abreast  with  the  seventh  division. 

On  the  left  of  the  fourth  division,  Giron's  Spaniards, 
gathered  higher  up  the  flank  of  the  gi'eat  Ehuue,  were  to 
move  abreast  with  the  others,  leaving  SaiTe  on  their  right. 
The}''  were  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
smaller  Rhune,  and  then  join  the  attack  on  Clausel's  main 
position.  In  this  way  Hill's  and  Beresford's  corps,  forming 
a  mass  of  more  than  foiiy  thousand  infantry',  were  to  be 
thrust  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  between  Clausel 
and  D'Erlon. 

Charles  Alten  with  the  light  division  and  Longa's 
Spaniards,  together  eight  thousand,  was  likewise  to  attack 
Clausel's  line  on  the  left  of  Gii'on,  while  Freyre's  Gallicians 
approached  the  bridge  of  Ascain  to  prevent  reinforcements 
coming  from  the  camp  of  Serres.  But  ere  Alten  could  assail 
Clausel's  right  the  smaller  Ehuue  which  covered  it  was  to 
be  taken.  This  outwork  was  a  hog's-back  ridge,  rising 
abruptly  out  of  table-land  opposite  the  greater  Ehime  and 
inaccessible  along  its  front,  which  was  precipitous  and  from 
fifty  to  two  hundi'ed  feet  high ;  on  the  enemy's  left  the  rocks 
graduall}^  decreased,  descending  by  a  long  slope  to  the 
valley  of  Sarre,  and,  two-thirds  down,  the  34th  French  Eegi- 
ment  was  placed,  \\'ith  an  outpost  at  some  isolated  crags 
between  the  two  Ehunes.  On  the  enemy's  right  the  hog's- 
back  sunk  by  degrees  into  an  open  platform,  but  was  covered 
at  its  termination  by  a  marsh  scarcely  passable.  The 
attacking  troops  had  therefore  first  to  move  against  the  per- 
pendicular rocks  in  front,  and  then  to  file,  under  fire, 
between  the  marsh  and  lower  rocks  to  gain  an  accessible 
point  from  whence  to  fight  their  way  along  the  narrow  ridge 
of  the  hog's-back ;  the  bristles  of  the  latter  being  huge  per- 
pendicular crags  built  up  with  loose  stones  into  small  forts 
or  castles  which  communicated  by  narrow  foot-ways,  and 
rose  one  above  another  until  the  culminant  point  was  at- 
tained. 

Beyond  this  ridge  an  extensive  table-land  was  boimded 
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by  a  (ioep  ra\'iiie,  one  narrow  Bjtaoe  on  tho  riglit  of  tho  niarhl" 
exieptcd,  whi-iu  tho  encniv  liad  a  traverse  ol  loose  stoucb 
runuiu^;  poqxndicularly  from  behind  the  hog's-back  and 
endinj^  in  a  star  fort.  Tliis  ramjmrt  and  fort,  and  the  hog's- 
back  itself,  were  defended  by  Barbot's  brigude,  whose  lino 
of  retreat  wa.s  a  low  neck  of  land  bridging  tho  deep  ravine 
and  linking  the  Uhuuo  to  Claiisel's  main  position.  A  reserve 
was  placed  there  to  sustiiin  the  34tlx  French  Regiment  on  tho 
slope  of  tho  mountain,  and  to  protect  the  neck,  which  was 
tho  only  approach  to  tho  main  position  in  that  part :  to  storm 
the  smaller  lUiimo  was  therefore  a  necessar}'  preliminary  to 
tho  general  battle. 

Alton,  filing  his  troops  after  dark  on  the  9th,  from  tho 
Hermitage,  the  Commi^jsari,  and  the  Puerto  do  Vera,  collected 
them  at  midnight  on  that  slope  of  tho  greater  Khuno  which 
descended  towards  Ascain.  His  main  body,  tTiming  the 
marsh  by  the  left,  was  to  assail  the  stone  traverse  and  lap 
over  the  star  fort  by  the  raN'ine  beyond ;  Longa,  stretching 
still  farther  on  the  left,  was  to  turn  the  smaller  Khune 
altogether ;  the  43rd  Kogiment  was  to  assail  tho  hog's-back. 
One  battalion  of  riflemen  and  tho  mountain-guns  were  left  on 
the  greater  Khune,  with  orders  to  assail  the  French  34th  and 
connect  Alton's  attack  with  Giron's.  All  these  troops  gained 
tlieir  resjxjctive  stations  so  secretly  the  enemy  had  no  sus- 
picion of  their  presence,  although  for  several  hours  the 
columns  wore  Ij^ng  N%'ithin  half  niusket-shot  of  the  works : 
towards  morning  indeed,  five  or  six  guns  fired  in  a  hurried 
manner  from  the  low  ground  near  tho  sea  broke  tho  stillness, 
vet  all  remained  quiet  on  tho  Khunes :  the  British  troops 
silently  awaited  the  rising  of  the  sun,  when  three  gims  fixed 
from  tho  summit  of  the  Atchubia  mountain  were  to  be  the 
signal  of  attack. 

Battle  of  the  Nivelle. 

With  groat  splendoiir  the  day  broke,  and  u«  tho  first  ray 
of  light  played  on  tho  summit  of  the  lofty  Atchubia  the  signal 
g*.ms  were  fired  in  rapid  succoHsion  ;  then  tho  light  division 
soldiers  leaped  up.  and  tho  J'rench  beheld  •«-ith  astoni-slunent 
the  colunniH  rushing  onward  from  the  Hank  of  the  great 
Ivhuue.     Running  to   thoir  works  with  much  tumult,  they 
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opened  a  few  pieces,  which  were  answered  from  the  top  ol 
the  greater  Ehiino  by  the  mountain-artillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  the  43rd  were  detached  to  cross  the  marsh,  if 
possible,  and  keep  down  the  enemy's  lire  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  hog's-back.  Tlie  action  being  thus  commenced,  the 
remainder  of  that  regiment  advanced  against  the  high  r(jcks, 
from  whence  the  French  shot  fast  and  thickly ;  but  the  quick 
even  movement  of  the  line  deceived  their  aim,  and  the 
soldiers,  ninning  forward  very  swiftly,  turned  suddenly 
between  the  rocks  and  the  marsh  and  were  immediately  joined 
by  the  two  companies,  which  had  passed  that  obstacle  nut- 
withstanding  its  depth.  Then  all  together  jumped  into  the 
lower  works,  and  the  men,  exhausted  by  their  exertions,  for 
they  had  run  over  half  a  mile  of  veiy  rough  difficult  ground 
with  a  wonderfid  speed,  remained  for  a  few  minutes  lying 
down  and  panting  within  half-pistol  shot  of  the  first  stone 
castle,  from  whence  came  a  sharjj  and  biting  musketry : 
when  their  breath  returned  they  arose  and  with  a  stern  shout 
commenced  the  assault. 

As  numerous  as  the  assailants  were  the  defenders,  and  for 
six  weeks  they  had  been  labouring  on  their  well-contrived 
castles ;  but  strong  smd  valiant  in  arms  must  the  soldiers 
have  been  who  stood  in  that  hour  before  the  veterans  of  the 
43rd.  One  French  grenadier  officer  only  dared  to  sustain 
the  rush.  Standing  alone  on  the  high  wall  of  the  first  castle 
and  flinging  large  stones  with  both  his  hands,  a  noble  figure, 
he  fought  to  the  last  and  fell,  while  his  men,  shrinking  on 
each  side,  sought  safety  among  the  rocks  behind.  Close  and 
confused  then  was  the  fight,  man  met  man  at  ever)'-  turn, 
yet  with  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry,  sometimes  struggling  in 
the  intricate  naiTOW  paths,  sometimes  climbing  the  loose 
stone  walls,  the  British  soldiers  won  their  desperate  way, 
and  soon  cai-ried  a  second  castle,  named  by  the  French  the 
magpie's  nest  because  of  a  lofty  rock  within  it,  on  which  a 
few  marksmen  were  perched.  From  this  castle  they  were 
driven  into  a  culminant  citadel,  called  the  Donjon,  larger 
than  the  others,  find  covered  hy  a  natural  ditch  or  cleft  in 
tbe  rooks  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Here  they  made  a  final  stand,  and  the  assailants,  having 
advanced  so  as  to  look  into  the  rear  of  the  rampart  and  star 
fort  on  the  table  land  below,  suspended  the  vehement  throng 
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of  their  atta4.-k  for  a  whilo ;  partly  tu  gather  bead  tui  stonu- 
iug  tho  Donjuii,  partly  to  fire  on  tho  enomy  bi'neath,  who 
wero  warmly  tiiij^^igfil  with  tho  two  battalions  of  rillemen, 
tho  rortiij4»icho  t'u«,'Jult.«rc'S,  luul  tho  17th  i'ortii^iU'so.  This 
l;ist  regiment  wa«  to  have  foUowcil  tho  4;htl,  but  seeing  liow 
rapidly  juul  hurely  the  latter  wero  carrying  tho  rocks,  had 
moved  at  onco  a^iinst  tho  traverse  on  tho  other  side  of  tho 
niartih.  Tho  French  thus  pressed  in  front,  and  taught  by  tho 
tiro  they  wero  outtlaukcd  on  tho  ridgo  above  ;  seeing  tho 
.M'nd  also  turning  their  extreme  right  by  tho  deep  ravine 
beyond  the  star  fort,  aband<.ined  their  works  behnv.  Then  the 
43rd  gathering  a  btrong  hejid  stormed  tho  Uonjon.  tjomo 
leaped  with  a  shout  down  the  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  others 
turned  it  by  tho  narrow  paths  on  each  flank,  and  tho  walls 
Were  abandoned  at  tho  moment  of  being  scaled.  Thus  in 
twenty  minutes  six  hundred  old  soldiers  were  hustled  out  of 
this  labyrinth;  yet  net  so  easily  but  that  tho  victorious 
regiment  lost  eleven  ofticers  iuid  sixty-seven  men. 

Tho  whole  mountain  w;i8  now  cleai-ed,  for  the  riflemen, 
dropping  almost  perpendicularly  down  from  the  greater 
Khuno  upon  the  post  of  crags,  had  seized  it  with  small  k'ss. 
Vet  they  were  ill  seconded  by  G iron's  Spaniard.s,  and  haidly 
handled  by  tho  French  34th,  which  maintained  its  main  post 
on  tlio  slope,  and  covered  tho  flight  of  tho  confiised  crowd 
then  rushing  down  from  the  smaller  Khune  towards  the  neck 
of  land  iHjhind  :  there  however  all  ndlied  and  seemed  inclined 
to  renew  tho  action,  yet,  after  some  hesitation,  continued 
their  retreat.  'ITiis  favourable  moment  for  a  decisive  stroke 
ha.l  been  lixjked  ft)r  by  tho  commander  of  the  4;jrd,  but  tho 
ctVut-r  intnisted  with  the  reserve  companies  of  the  rtgiment 
hiwl  thrown  them  heedlessly  into  tho  tight,  and  rendered  it 
imjHJssiblo  to  collect  in  time  a  body  strong  enough  to  assail 
•uch  a  heavy  mass.  The  contest  at  tho  stouo  rampart  and 
•tar  fort,  being  shortened  by  tho  rapid  success  on  tho  hog's- 
back,  had  not  been  very  severe,  but  General  Kempt,  always 
OOnspicuouH  for  his  valour,  was  severely  wounded  :  never- 
theless ho  did  not  i[uit  the  tield,  and  s<H)n  re-formed  his 
hrigaile  on  tho  platform  ho  had  so  gallantly  won.  Longa, 
daring  tho  fight,  got  close  to  Ascaiu,  in  ctmnection  with 
Freyre's  troops,  and  in  this  state  of  affairs,  tho  enemy  now 
•nd  thuu  cunuonadinj^  fnmi  m  distance,  Alton  awaited  tho 
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progress  of  ih-  anny  on  his  riglit,  for  the  columns  there  hail 
a  long  way  to  march  and  it  was  essential  to  regulate  the 
movements. 

The  signal-guns  from  the  Atchnbia  which  sent  the  ligiit 
division  against  the  Ehune,  had  also  sent  the  fourth  and 
seventli  divisions  against  San  Barbe  and  Grenada,  and  while 
eighteen  guns,  placed  in  battery  against  the  fonner,  poured 
streams  of  shot,  the  troops  advanced  with  scaling-ladders. 
The  skinnishers  soon  got  in  rear  of  the  work,  whereupon 
the  French  leaping  out  fled,  and  then  Eoss's  batteiy  of  horse- 
artilleiy,  galloping  to  a  rising  ground  in  rear  of  the  Grenada 
fort,  drove  the  enemv  from  there  also.  After  that  the  follow- 
ing troops  won  the  village  of  Sarre  and  the  heights  beyond, 
and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Clausel's  main  position. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and,  to  the  troops  posted  on  the 
Ehune,  a  splendid  spectacle  was  jiresented.  On  one  hand 
the  ships  of  war,  slowly  sailing  to  and  fro,  were  exchanging 
shots  with  the  fort  of  Socoa,  while  Hope,  menacing  all  the 
French  lines  in  the  low  ground,  sent  the  sound  of  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  bellowing  up  the  rocks.  He  was  answered 
by  nearly  as  many  from  the  tops  of  the  moimtains,  amidst 
the  smoke  of  which  the  smumit  of  the  great  Atchubia  glit- 
tered to  the  rising  sun,  Avhile  fifty  thousand  men,  rushing 
down  its  enoiinotis  slopes  with  ringing  shouts,  seemed  to 
chase  the  receding  shadows  into  the  deep  valley.  The 
plains  of  France,  so  long  overlooked  from  the  towering  crags 
of  the  Pyrenees,  were  to  be  the  pnze  of  battle,  and  the  half- 
famished  soldiers  in  their  fury  Avere  breaking  through  the 
iron  barrier  erected  by  Soult  as  if  it  were  but  a  screen  of 
reeds. 

The  principal  action  was  on  a  space  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  yet  the  skirts  of  battle  spread  wide,  and  in  no  point 
had  the  combinations  failed.  Far  on  the  right  Hill  by  a 
long  and  difficult  night  march  had  got  near  the  enemy 
before  seven  o'clock  ;  opposing  then  his  Spanish  troops  to 
Abbe's  left  wng  on  the  Mondarain  rocks,  he  with  the 
second  division  bmshed  back  D'Annagnac's  brigade  from  the 
forge  of  TJrdax  and  the  village  of  Ainhoa  ;  but  he  called  the 
sixth  division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  over  the  Kivelle, 
to  act  on  the  right  instead  of  the  left  bank,  against  the 
bridge  of  Amotz.     Thus  three  divisions  approached  D'Er 
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lull's  seconil  position  in  imuus,  yet  the  conntiy  wus  very 
nig«;fd,  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  they  got  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  French  redoubts,  euch  of  which  contained 
five  hmxlretl  men.  They  were  jjlaced  al(jng  the  snnimit  of 
a  hi«'-li  ridge  thickly  clothed  with  bushes  and  covered  by  a 
ravine  ;  but  Cieneral  Clinton,  leading  the  sixth  divi.sion  on 
the  extreme  left,  turned  this  ravine  and  drove  the  enemj 
from  the  unfinished  works  covering  the  bridge,  after  which, 
wheel  in""  to  the  light,  he  advanced  against  the  nearest 
redinibt  and  the  ganison  abandoned  it.  Meanwhile  the 
roi-tn""uese  and  the  second  division,  passing  the  ravine,  ap- 
peared on  the  right  of  the  sixth,  menacing  the  second  and 
third  redoubts,  whereupon  all  were  abandoned.  D'Amiaguac 
then  set  fire  to  his  hutted  camp  and  retreated  to  llelbacen 
de  Bordu,  behind  San  I'e,  pursued  by  Clinton.  Abbe's 
second  brigade,  fonuing  the  French  left,  though  separated 
bv  a  ravine  from  D'Armagnac,  after  some  hesitation  also 
retreated  towards  Camln^,  where  his  first  brigade,  coming 
down  the  Mondarain  mountain  rejoined  him. 

It  was  the  progiess  of  the  battle  on  the  left  of  the  Nive 
that  rendered  D'Erlon's  fight  on  the  right  bank  so  feeble ; 
for  after  the  fall  of  San  Barbe  and  Grenada  Conroux  endea- 
voured to  defend  the  village  and  heights  of  Saire,  but  while 
the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  canied  those  points,  the 
third  division,  on  their  right,  pu.shed  rapidly  to  tlie  biidge 
of  Amotz  ;  presenting  in  c<-)njunctiou  with  the  sixth  division 
the  nari'ow  end  of  a  wedge  now  funned  by  Beresfoid's  and 
Hill's  corps.  The  French  were  thus  driven  from  all  their 
unfinished  works  covering  that  bridge  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nivelle.  and  Conroux's  division,  spread  from  Sane  to  Amotz, 
was  broken  by  superiur  ntnulxji-s  at  every  ])oint.  When  he 
attempted  to  defend  the  finished  works  at  the  bridge  itself, 
he  fell  mortally  woiuuled,  his  troops  retired,  and  the  third 
division,  seizing  the  bridge,  established  itself  on  some  heights 
between  that  stnicture  and  a  large  unfinished  work  called 
the  redoubts  of  Louis  XIV.  All  this  hajipened  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  D'Krloii.  fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  Sim  I'e,  then 
gfave  up  his  strong  position  to  Hill,  as  before  shown  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  remainder  of  (Jonroux's  troo])s  fell  back  in 
disorder  from  Sarre,  jjursucd  by  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions,  which  were  immediately  established  vu  the  left  of 
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the  third.  T!ie  communication  between  Clausel  and  D'Erlon 
was  thus  cu  t,,  the  left  flank  of  one  and  the  right  flank  of  the 
other  were  broken,  and  a  direct  communication  between  Hill 
and  Beresibrd  was  secured  by  the  same  blow. 

Clausel  still  stood  fiim  with  Taupin's  and  Maransin's  divi- 
sions, and  the  latter  having  recovered  Barbot's  brigade  from 
the  smaller  lihune,  occupied  the  redoubt  of  Louis  XIV. 
where,  supported  with  eight  field-pieces,  he  attempted  to 
cover  the  flight  of  Conroux's  troops.  Eoss's  horse  artilleiy, 
the  only  battery  which  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
gi'ound  after  passing  Sarre,  silenced  these  guns,  and  the  in- 
fantry were  then  assailed  in  front  by  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions,  and  in  flank  by  the  third  division.  The  redoubt  of 
Louis  XIV.  -was  soon  stormed  and  the  garrison  bayoneted, 
Conroux's  men  continued  to  fly,  Maransin's  w^ere  cast  head- 
long into  the  ravines  behind  their  position,  and  that  general 
was  taken,  but  escaped  in  the  confusion  :  Giron  also  came  up 
now,  yet  too  late,  and  after  having  abandoned  the  riflemen 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  smaller  Khune. 

Taupin's  division  and  a  large  body  of  conscripts  foiTaing 
Clausel's  right,  still  remained  to  fight.  Their  left  rested  on 
a  large  work  called  the  signal  redoubt,  which  had  no  artil- 
lery, yet  overlooked  the  whole  position;  their  right  was 
covered  by  two  redoubts  overhanging  a  ravine  which 
separated  them  from  the  camp  of  Series ;  some  works  in  the 
ravine  itself  protected  their  communication  by  the  bridge  of 
Ascain ;  and  behind  the  signal  redoubt,  on  a  ridge  crossing 
the  road  to  San  Pe,  along  which  Maransin  and  Conroux's 
divisions  were  flying,  there  was  another  woik  called  the  re- 
doubt of  Ilarastaguia,  where  Clausel  thought  he  might  still 
dispute  the  victor)'',  if  his  reserve  division  in  the  camp  of 
Serres  could  come  to  his  aid.  In  this  view  he  drew  the  31st 
Fiench  Regiment  from  Taupin  to  post  it  in  front  of  the  re- 
doubt of  Ilarastaguia ;  his  object  being  to  rally  Maransin's 
and  Conroux's  troops  and  fonn  a  new  line,  the  left  on  Haras- 
taguia,  the  right  on  the  signal  redoubt,  into  which  last,  he 
threw  six  hundred  of  the  88th  Regiment.  In  this  position, 
having  a  retreat  by  the  bridge  of  the  Ascain,  he  resolved  to 
renew  the  fight,  but  his  plan  failed  at  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion, because  Taupin  could  not  stand  before  the  light  divN 
eion,  which  was  now  again  in  full  action. 
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About  half-pi.st  nine,  Alton,  seuinjj;  the  whole  of  the  columns 
on  his  right  u.s  fur  its  tho  eyo  could  reach  well  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  bui  juuined  tlio  low  nerk  of  laud  iu  hi.s  front,  the 
'>'Jud  IJegiment  leading  with  a  mpid  j>aco  and  a  very  narrow 
fnmt.  xuidor  a  dcHtnictive  cannonade  and  mu.skotry  from  the 
intrenchuienLs,  which  covered  tlio  side  of  the  ol)po^ite  motin- 
taiu.  A  road  coming  from  -Xjicain,  by  the  ravine,  led  uji  the 
IHjsitiou,  and  lus  the  5'Jnd  jnushod  their  attack  along  it  the 
French  abandoned  the  intrenchment«  on  each  KJde.  and  for- 
sook even  the  crowniing  works  above.  Tliis  formidable  regi- 
ment waa  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  division,  yet 
Taupiu  awaited  the  assault  abtive,  being  supported  by  tlie 
conscripts  in  his  rear;  but  at  that  moment  tlie  k>paniards 
opened  a  distant  skirmishing  tire  against  tho  works  covering 
the  bridge  <.>f  Ascain  on  his  right,  whereupon  a  panic  seized 
his  men,  and  the  TOtli  Hegiment  abandoned  tlie  two  redoubts 
above,  while  tlie  conscripts  were  witlidrawTi.  Clausel  ordered 
Taui)in  to  retake  the  forts,  yet  this  only  added  to  the  dis- 
order ;  the  70th  Regiment,  instead  of  facing  about,  disbanded 
entirely  and  were  not  reassembled  until  next  day.  There 
romained  only  four  regiments  unbroken  :  one,  the  88th,  was 
in  the  signal  i-edoubt,  two  with  Tauj)in  kept  together  in  the 
rear  of  the  works  on  the  right,  and  the  3l8t  covered  the  foi"* 
of  llariustaguiu.  now  the  only  line  of  retreat. 

In  this  emergency,  (.'lausel,  anxious  to  bring  off  the  SSth 
W'-l.'-iment,  ordered  Taupin  to  charge  on  one  .side  of  the  signal 
rel'ubt,  intending  to  do  tho  samo  himself  im  the  other  at  the 
head  of  tlie  3l8t  liegiment ;  but  tho  latter  was  now  ^^gorously 
attacked  by  the  rortugtieso  of  the  tjeventh  division,  and  the 
fourth  division  was  rapidly  intoi-])o.sing  between  that  regi- 
ment and  the  redoubt.  Moreover  Alten,  ])roviou8  to  this, 
had  directed  tho  4.'hd,  preceded  by  Andrew  Barnard's  rille 
men,  to  turn,  at  tho  distance  of  musket-shot,  tho  right  flank 
of  the  redoubt;  wherefore  Taupin,  instead  of  charging,  was 
himself  diarged  in  front  by  tho  riflemen,  and  Ixiiiig  menaced 
at  tlie  same  time  in  flank  by  the  fourth  division,  i-etreated, 
closely  pursued  by  Barnard  until  that  intrepid  officer  fell 
dangerously  wounded.  Meanwhile  the  Boventh  division 
broke  tho  French  .'{1st,  and  the  rout  became  general,  the 
French  fled  to  ths  dilTerenf  bridges  over  the  Nivello,  and  the 
signal  redoubt  was  left  to  its  fate. 
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This  formidable  work  barred  the  way  of  the  light  division, 
yet  it  was  of  no  value  to  the  defence  when  the  foiis  on  ita 
flanks  were  abandoned.  Colbome  approached  it  in  front 
with  the  o2nd  Kegiment,  Giron's  Spaniards  menaced  it  on 
Colbome's  right,  the  fourth  division  wa«  passing  to  its  rear, 
and  Kempt's  brigade  was  turning  it  on  the  left.  Colbome, 
whose  military  judgment  was  seldom  at  fault,  seeing  the 
work  must  fall,  halted  under  the  brow  of  the  conical  hill  on 
which  it  was  situated  to  save  his  men ;  but  some  of  Giron's 
Spaniards  made  a  vaunting  though  feeble  demonstration  of 
attackiu'i;  it  on  his  right  and  were  beaten,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  staff-officer,  without  warrant,  for  Alten  on  the  spot 
assiired  the  Author  of  this  History  that  he  sent  no  such  order, 
rode  up  and  directed  Colbome  to  advance.  It  was  not  a 
moment  for  remonstrance.  The  steepness  of  the  hill  covered 
his  men  until  he  reached  the  flat  top,  and  then  the  troops 
made  their  nish ;  but  then  a  ditch,  thirty  feet  deep,  well 
fraised  and  palisaded,  stopped  them  short,  and  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  stretched  the  foremost  in  death.  The  intrepid 
Colbome,  escaping  miraculously,  for  he  was  alwaj-s  at  the 
head  on  horseback,  immediately  led  the  regiment  under  the 
brow  to  another  point,  where,  thinking  to  take  the  French 
unawares,  he  made  another  rush,  yet  with  the  same  lesult : 
at  three  different  places  did  he  rise  to  the  surface  in  this 
manner,  and  each  time  the  head  of  his  column  was  swept 
away.  Then  holding  out  a  Avhite  handkerchief  he  sum- 
moned the  commandant,  and  showed  to  him  how  his  work 
was  suiTOunded,  whereupon  he  yielded,  having  had  only  one 
man  killed ;  but  on  the  British  side  there  fell  two  hundred 
soldiers  of  a  regiment  never  sui-passed  in  arms  since  arms 
were  first  borne  by  men — victims  to  the  presumptuous  fully 
of  a  young  staff-officer. 

During  this  affair  all  Clausel's  other  troops  had  crossed 
the  Nivelle,  Maransin's  and  Conroxix's  divisions  near  San 
Pe,  the  31st  Eegiment  at  Harastagiiia,  Taupin  between  that 
place  and  the  bridge  of  Serres.  They  Avere  pursued  by  the 
third  and  seventh  divisions ;  and  the  skirmishers  of  the 
former,  crossing  by  Amotz  and  a  bridge  above  San  Pe,  en- 
tered that  place  while  the  French  were  ir  the  act  of  ]-)assing 
the  river  below  Conroux's  troops  then  pushed  on  to  Hel- 
bacen  de  Borda,  a  fortified  position  on  the  i  3ad  from  San  Pe  tc 
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liiiVDiiue,  where  they  were  joined  by  Taxipin,  and  bv  D'iCrlon 
with  J)'Anuagimc*8  divihiuii.  while  (  laUM.-!  lallicd  Ma]aIl^in'll 
men  ami  took  [>ost  on  some  hei{^ht.s  imuiediatelv  above  S;ui 
I'e. 

Soult  was  uot  present  ut  any  of  these  actions,  lie  hod 
Ijurried  on  the  tiiist  ahinn  from  St.  Jean  do  Luz  to  Serrcs 
with  his  reseive  artillery  and  spare  troops,  and  now  menaced 
Wellini^toii's  kl't  llank  by  .-Wain;  whereupon  the  latter  halted 
the  fouilh  .md  li|^ht  divi^ioIls  and  Ci iron's  Spaniaids,  to  face 
.Serres  until  Clinton's  divisit)n  was  well  advanced  on  the 
right  of  the  Nivelle.  When  ho  wiis  assiired  of  its  progress 
he  croaocd  the  Nivelle  wiUi  the  third  and  seventh  divisions, 
and  drove  Maransin  from  his  new  position,  after  a  hard 
struggle  in  which  Cieneral  Inglis  was  wouudeil,  and  the  51st 
and  Gyth  Kegimeuts  were  handled  very  roughly.  This  ended 
the  liattle  in  the  centre,  for  darkness  was  coming  on  and 
Clinton's  men  had  been  marching  or  fighting  for  twenty-foiir 
hours:  but  three  divisions  were  now  finnly  established  in 
rear  of  Soult's  right,  of  whose  operations  it  is  time  to  treat. 

In  front  of  lieille's  intrenchments  were  two  advanced  p08i- 
tions,  the  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes  on  the  light,  the  Bons 
Secoui-s  in  the  centre,  covering  Urogne.  The  lirst  had  been 
cairied  early  in  the  moniiug  by  the  fifth  division,  which  ad- 
vanced to  the  inimdation  covering  the  heights  of  Bordegain 
and  Cibtturo :  the  second  waij  also  easily  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Guards,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  8oth 
Hegiment  drove  a  French  battalion  out  of  I'rogiio.  The  first 
division  then  menaced  the  camp  of  Belchena,  and  the  Ger- 
man skirmishers  pa.»;.sed  a  small  stream  covering  that  part  of 
the  line,  yet  were  diiven  lack  by  the  enemy,  whoso  mus- 
ketry and  cannonade  were  brisk  along  the  whole  front. 
.Meanwhile  Freyre,  advancing  on  the  right  of  the  fii-st  divi- 
sion, opened  a  battery  against  a  largo  work  covering  Ascain, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  his  ovm  countrymen  under  Ciusu 
I'ahu  io,  commanding  the  remains  of  Joseph's  ."^pani.sh 
giianli.  This  false  battle  was  maintjiined  until  nightfall, 
%vith  equal  loss  of  men,  yet  great  advantage  to  the  allies, 
Ikjcjiu.so  it  entirely  occupied  Keillo  and  Villatte.  and  pro- 
vented  their  troop.s  in  the  camp  of  Serres  from  |4i.s.sing  by  the 
bridge  of  Ascuin  to  aid  Clau.-el.  who  was  thus  oveii)owerod. 
\\  hen  that  event  hapi-ened,  and  Wellington  had  passed  the 
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Kivelle  at  San  Pe,  Reille  retired  to  tlie  lieights  of  Bidart 
on  the  road  to  BayoDae.  He  retired  in  good  order,  destroy- 
ing the  bridges. 

During  the  night  the  allied  anny  halted  on  the  position 
gained  in  the  centre,  but  an  accidental  conflagration  catching 
a  wood  completely  separated  their  picquets  towards  Ascain 
from  the  main  body  —  spreading  far  and  wide  over  the 
heath,  it  lighted  up  all  the  hills,  a  blazing  sign  of  war  to 
France. 

On  the  11th  the  army  advanced  in  order  of  battle.  Hope 
forded  the  Nivelle  above  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  marched  on 
Bidaii;  Beresford  moved  by  the  roads  leading  upon  Ar- 
bonne ;  Hill  brought  his  left  foi"vvard  into  communication 
with  Beresford,  and  with  his  centre  faced  Cambo  on  the 
Nive.  This  change  of  front  and  the  time  required  to  restore 
the  bridges  for  the  artillery,  enabled  Soult  to  rally  his  ai-my 
upon  a  third  line  of  fortified  camps  which  he  had  previously 
commenced,  the  right  resting  on  the  coast  at  Bidart,  the 
centre  at  Helbacen  Borda,  the  left  at  Ustaritz  on  the  Nive. 
His  front  was  of  eight  miles,  but  the  works  were  only 
slightly  advanced,  and  dreading  a  second  battle  on  so  wide 
a  field  he  drew  back  his  centre  and  left  to  Arboune  and 
Arauntz,  broke  down  the  bridges  on  the  Nive  at  Ustaritz, 
and  at  two  o'clock  a  slight  skinnish,  commenced  by  the  allies 
in  the  centre,  closed  the  day's  proceedings. 

Next  morning  the  French  retired  to  the  ridge  of  Beyris, 
having  their  right  in  advance  at  Anglet  and  their  left  in  the 
intrenched  camp  of  Bayonne  near  Marac.  The  movement 
was  covered  by  a  dense  fog,  but  when  the  day  cleared  Hope 
took  post  at  Bidart  on  the  left;  Beresford  then  occupied 
Ahetze,  Arbonne,  and  the  hill  of  San  Barbe  in  the  centre, 
and  Hill  endeavoured  to  pass  the  fords  and  restore  the 
broken  bridges  of  Ustaritz.  He  also  made  a  demonstration 
against  the  works  at  Cambo,  but  heavj'  rain  in  the  mountains 
rendered  the  fords  impassable  and  both  points  were  defended 
.successfully  by  Foy,  whose  operations  having  been  distinct 
from  the  rest  require  notice. 

D'Erlon,  mistrusting  the  strength  of  liis  own  position,  had 
in  the  night  of  the  9th  sent  Foy  orders  to  march  from  Bida- 
ray  to  Espelette ;  but  the  messenger  did  not  arrive  in  time, 
and  on  the  moniing  of  the  10th,  Foy,  followmg  Soult's  pre- 
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vioua  instnictions,  drove  Mina's  battalions  from  the  Gorospil 
iiiountiiin ;  thon  pressing  against  tho  ll;ink  of  Morillo  on 
Hill's  ri^ht  ho  forced  liim  also  back  ti<;htiiig  to  thu  I'uerto 
do  Maya.  However  D'Krlon's  biittlo  w;us  at  this  period  re- 
ceding fiuit,  and  Foy  fearing  to  bo  cut  olT  retired  with  tho 
loss  of  a  colonel  and  ono  hundred  and  fifty  men,  having 
taken  a  quantity  of  baggage  and  a  hundred  prisoners. 
Continuing  his  retreat  all  night  ho  reachetl  Cambo  and 
I'staritz  on  tlio  11th,  and  on  tho  IL'th  defended  them  against 
Hill. 

.">uch  wore  tho  principal  circumstances  of  the  battle  ot 
tho  Nivelle.  wheruby  6oult  was  driven  from  a  moimtain 
position  he  had  been  fortifying  for  three  months.  He  lost 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  and  officers, 
including  twelve  t>r  fourteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  ono 
general  killed.  His  tield-magazines  at  St.  Jean  do  Luz 
and  E^jM)letto  fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho  victors,  and  fifty- 
ono  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  ;  tho  greater  part  aban- 
doned in  the  redoubts  of  the  low  country  to  IIopo.  The 
allies  liad  two  generals,  Kempt  and  Byng,  wounded,  and 
thoy  lost  two  thousiind  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  men 
and  officera. 

in  the  report  of  the  battle,  scant  and  tardy  justice  was 
done  to  the  light  division.  Acting  alone,  for  Longa's 
S^Miniards  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  tliat  division,  of  only  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  men  and  officers,  first  carried  the 
smaller  Khune  dcfLiulcd  by  Barbot's  brigade,  and  then  beat 
Taupin's  division  from  tho  main  position,  driving  superior 
numbers  from  tho  strongest  works  :  niuuberiiig  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  force  employed  against  Clatisel, 
it  ha<l  defeated  one-third  of  that  general's  coqis.  So 
doing,  it  lost  many  bravo  men,  and  of  two  who  fell  1  will 
speak. 

llie  first,  low  in  mnk,  being  b\it  a  lieutenant,  was  rich  in 
honour,  for  he  bore  many  scars  and  was  young  of  days.  Ho 
was  only  nineteen,  and  had  seen  more  combats  and  sitgcs  than 
ho  c<jnld  count  years.  Slight  in  person,  and  of  stich  surpass- 
ing and  dtilicato  beauty  that  tho  Spaniards  often  thought  him 
a  girl  disgiiisc<l  in  man's  clothing,  ho  was  yet  so  vigorous,  so 
octivo,  so  bnivo,  that  tho  most  daring  and  experienced  vete- 
rans watched  his  looks  on  the  fiehl  of  battle,  and  wuuld  obey 
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liis  slightest  sign  in  tlie  most  difficult  situations.  His  edu- 
cation was  incomplete,  yet  liis  natural  powers  were  so  liappj 
the  keenest  and  best-fumished  intellects  shrunk  from  an 
encounter  of  wit,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  were 
proud  and  noble,  indicating  future  greatness  if  destiny  had 
so  willed  it.  Such  was  Edward  Freer  of  the  43rd,  one  of 
thi'ee  brothers  who  all  died  in  the  Spanish  war.  Assailed 
the  night  before  the  battle  with  that  strange  anticipation  of 
coming  death,  so  often  felt  by  military  men,  he  was  pierced 
with  three  balls  at  the  first  storming  of  the  Ehune  rocks, 
and  the  sternest  soldiers  in  the  regiment  wept  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  fight  when  they  heard  of  his  fate. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  was  killed  Colonel 
Thomas  Lloyd.  He  likewise  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
43rd.  Under  him  Freer  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  his 
profession,  but  promotion  had  placed  Lloyd  at  the  head  of 
the  94th,  and  leading  that  regiment  he  fell.  In  him  were 
combined  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  A 
graceful  symmetry  of  person  combined  with  Herculean 
strength,  and  a  frank  majestic  countenance,  indicated  a  great 
and  commanding  character.  His  military  acquirements  were 
extensive  both  from  experience  and  study,  and  on  his  mirth 
and  wit,  so  well  known  in  the  aimy,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
remark,  that  he  used  the  latter  without  offence,  yet  so  as  to 
increase  his  ascendancy  over  those  with  whom  he  held  inter- 
course ;  for  though  gentle  he  was  valiant,  ambitious,  and 
conscious  of  fitness  for  great  exploits.  Pie  like  Freer  was 
prescient  of  and  predicted  his  own  fall,  yet  with  no  abate- 
ment of  courage,  ^^^len  he  received  the  mortal  wound,  a 
most  painful  one,  he  Avould  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved, 
but  remained  watching  the  battle  and  making  observations 
upon  the  changes  in  it  until  death  came,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  good,  the  brave,  the  generous  Lloyd  died.  Tri- 
butes to  his  merit  have  been  published  by  Lord  AA' ellington 
and  by  one  of  his  own  poor  soldiers  !  by  the  highest  and  by 
the  lowest !  To  their  testimony  I  add  mine  :  let  those  who 
served  on  equal  terms  with  him  say,  whether  in  auffht  1 
Ua\e  exceeded  his  deserts. 
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BOOK    XIV 

Pusag*  of  the  Nrra  —  llattlea  in  frout  of  Bayonne  —  Combat  of  Arcau* 
guos  —  First  Uiittle  of  Ikirrouilhct  —  Second  Battle  of  BarioailLet  — 
Third  Combat  of  liuruuilhet  —  liattle  of  St.  Pierre  —  Uperatioua 
beyond  tlie  Nive. 

SocLT,  having  lost  tho  Nivclle,  at  first  desij^neJ  to  loavo  paii 
;if  his  force  in  the  entrenched  cunip  of  Bayonne,  and  take  a 
tianking  position  hehind  tho  Nive,  half-way  between  Bayonne 
and  St.  Jean  I'ied  do  Tort.  W  ith  his  left  on  the  entrenched 
mountain  of  I'rsouia,  his  right  on  tho  heights  above  Cambo, 
tho  double  bridge-head  of  which  would  enable  him  to  make 
offensive  movements  on  tho  left  bank,  ho  hoped  to  confine 
Wellington  to  the  district  between  that  river  and  the  sea, 
and  render  his  situation  very  uneasy  during  the  winter  if  he 
did  not  retire.  He  was  forced  to  modify  this  plan  ;  the  Bay- 
onne- camp  was  incomplete ;  the  work  on  tho  L'rsouia  moun- 
tain had  been  neglected,  contrary  to  his  orders ;  the  bridge- 
head at  Camlx)  was  only  commenced  on  tho  right  bank,  and 
on  the  left  constructed  defectively :  the  river  in  dry  weather 
•was  fordable  also  at  Ustaritz  below  Cambo,  and  in  many 
places  al)ove  that  point.  Remaining  therefore  at  Bayonne 
with  six  divisions  and  Villatto's  reserve,  he  sent  D'Erlon  with 
three  divisions  to  reinforce  Foy  at  Cambo. 

But  neither  D'Erlon's  divisions  nor  Soult's  whole  army 
could  have  stopped  \\  ellington  if  other  circumstances  had 
pennitted  him  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Neither  tho  works 
of  the  Bayonne  camp  nur  tho  bamer  of  the  Nive  could  have 
baiTt^l  tho  progress  of  liis  fiery  host,  if  Nature  had  not  op- 
posed her  obstacles.  The  clayey  country  at  tho  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  impa.<<.sable  after  rain,  exce]it  by  tho  royal  road 
near  the  coast  or  by  that  of  St.  Jean  Pied  do  Port,  and  both 
Were  in  tho  power  of  tlie  French.  On  tho  bye-roads  the 
infmtry  sunk  to  the  niid-bg,  tho  cavalry  al)ovo  tho  horses' 
knt'os,  even  to  the  saddle-girths  in  some  ]>];ices,and  theartil- 
lerv  conld  not  move  at  all.  l?ain  and  fogs  on  tho  i2th  liad 
enablo<l  Soult  to  regain  his  camp  and  socuro  the  high   road 
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to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port ;  his  troops  then  easily  recovered 
their  proper  posts  on  the  Nive,  while  Wellington,  fixed  in 
the  swamps,  could  only  make  the  inefFectxial  demonstration 
at  Ustaritz  and  Cambo,  already  noticed.  On  the  16th,  nneasy 
for  his  riglit  flank,  he  directed  Hill  to  menace  Cambo  again, 
where  Foy  had  orders  to  preserve  the  bridge-head  on  the 
right  bank  in  any  circumstances,  and  only  abandon  the  left 
bank  in  the  event  of  a  general  attack  ;  but  the  officer  at  the 
bridge  now  destroyed  in  a  panic  all  the  works  and  the  bridge 
itself.  This  was  a  great  loss  to  Soult,  and  enabled  ^V'elling- 
ton  to  take  cantonments. 

Bad  weather  was  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the  British  ope- 
rations. During  the  battle  of  the  10th  Freyre's  and  Louga's 
soldiers  had  pillaged  Ascain  and  murdered  several  persons ; 
and  next  day  all  the  Spanish  troops  committed  excesses  in 
various  places.  On  the  right,  Mina's  battalions,  who  were  mu- 
tinous, made  a  plundei'ing  and  murdering  incursion  towards 
Hellette ;  the  Portuguese  and  British  soldiers  commenced 
like  outrages,  killing  two  persons  in  one  toAvn,  but  General 
Pakenham,  arriving  at  the  moment,  put  the  peipetrators  to 
death,  nipping  this  wickedness  in  the  bud  at  his  o"v^ti  risk, 
for  l^ally  he  had  not  that  power.  He  was  a  man  whose 
generosity,  humanity  and  chivalric  spirit,  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  every  honourable  person  ;  yet  is  he  the  officer  who, 
falling  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  so  foully  traduced  by  Ame- 
rican writers.  Pre-eminently  distinguished  by  his  detesta- 
tion of  inhiunanity  and  outrage,  he  has  been  with  astounding 
falsehood  represented  as  instigating  his  troops  there  to  infa- 
mous excesses  ;  but  from  a  people  holding  millions  of  their 
fellow-beings  in  the  most  horrible  slaver)',  while  they  prate 
and  vaunt  of  libeiiy  until  men  turn  with  loathing  from  the 
sickening  folly,  what  can  be  expected  ? 

Terrified  by  these  excesses  the  French  fled  even  from  the 
largo  towns.  \Vellington  soon  dissipated  their  fears.  On  the 
12th,  although  expecting  a  battle,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Spanish  marauders  he  could  take  in  the  act,  and  then  with 
many  reproaches,  and  despite  of  the  discontent  of  their 
generals,  forced  the  whole  to  withdraw  into  their  own 
coiTntry.  Ho  disarmed  the  mutinous  battalions  under  Mina, 
placed  Gii-on's  Andalusians  in  the  Bastan  imder  O'Donnel, 
quartered  FrejTe's  Gallicians  between  Inni  and  Eruaui,  and 
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sent  Longa  ;ver  the  Ebru.  Morillu's  division  alone  remained 
with  the  army.  Those  decisive  proceedinjpi.  marking  the  lofty 
character  of  the  luau,  proved  not  lesd  politic  than  resolute ; 
the  people  returned,  and,  finding  strict  discipline  presened, 
adopted  an  amicable  interconree  with  the  invudei-s.  How- 
ever the  loss  of  Buch  a  muss  of  troops,  and  the  weather, 
reduced  the  army  for  a  moment  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  the 
head-qujutei-s  were  fixed  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  the  troops 
took  i>unnanent  cantonments. 

The  left  wing  extended  from  Bidart  on  the  sea-coast  to  the 
Nivo,  on  an  opening  of  six  miles.  The  right  wing,  thrown 
back  at  right  angles,  lined  the  bank  of  that  river  for  eight 
miles.  In  front  of  Bidail,  the  broad  ridge  of  BaiTouilhet 
cr'>s.>iing  the  great  coa.st-road  was  occupied,  the  principal  post 
being  the  mayor's  houisc,  which  was  covered  by  tanks  and 
pools,  between  which  the  road  led.  The  centre  of  the  left 
wing  was  on  a  continuation  of  this  ridge  near  the  village  of 
Arcangues ;  the  right  was  on  the  hill  of  San  Barbe,  close  to 
I'staritz  on  the  Nive. 

These  i>o8ti>  were  not  established  without  combats.  On  the 
18th  the  generals,  John  Wilson  and  Vandeleur,  were  wounded. 
and  next  day  Beresf  >rd,  who  had  seized  the  small  bridge  of 
Urdains  at  the  junction  of  some  roads,  was  attacked  in  force, 
vet  maintained  the  bridge.  This  acquisition  covered  the 
right  Hank  of  the  troops  at  Arcangues,  but  on  the  23rd  the 
light  division  liad  an  action  there,  very  ill  managed  by 
the  divisional  generals,  and  lost  ninety  men,  of  which  eighty 
fell  in  the  43rd  Kegiment, 

\\  ellington,  Ixaving  nearly  nine  thousand  cavalrj-  and  a 
hundred  guns,  fretted  on  the  curb  in  his  contracted  position 
until  December,  when  the  weather  cleared  and  he  resolved 
to  force  the  lino  of  the  Nive  and  extend  to  his  right,  a  reso- 
lnti'>n  which  led  to  sanguinary  battles,  for  Soult's  positions 
were  then  strong  and  well-chosen.  Bayonne,  his  ba.se, 
being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour 
rivej-s  furnished  bridges  for  the  pissage  of  both  ;  and  tuough 
weak  in  itself,  was  covered  by  Vauban's  entrenched  camp, 
which  was  exceedingly  strong  and  not  to  be  lightly  uttiickod. 
In  this  camp  Soult's  right,  under  Keillo,  three  divisions 
including  Villatte's  reserve,  touched  on  the  lower  Adour, 
whcro   them   Wiw    a    flotilla.     His   front    w;is  protected    toy 
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inundations  and  a  swamp,  through  which  the  royal  coast 
road  led  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  along  which  fortified 
outposts  extended  to  Anglet.  On  his  left  Clausel's  three 
divisions  extended  to  the  Nive,  being  partly  covered  by  the 
swamp,  partly  bj^  a  fortified  house,  partly  by  an  artificial 
inundation  spreading  from  the  small  bridge  of  Urdains  to 
the  Nive ;  and  beyond  these  defences  the  country  held  by 
the  allies  was  a  deep  clay,  covered  with  small  farm-houses 
and  woods,  very  unfavourable  for  movement. 

On  the  right  of  the  Nive,  Vaubaii's  camp  being  continued 
to  the  upper  Adour  under  the  nameof  the  '■'■  Froatof  Mousserolles,'* 
was  held  by  D'Erlon's  four  divisions,  Avith  posts  extending  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nive;  that  is  to  say,  D'Armagnac 
fronted  Ustaritz,  and  Foy  was  at  Cambo.  The  communica- 
tion with  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  was  double ;  circuitous 
through  Bayonne,  direct  hy  a  bridge  of  boats.  Moreover, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  Soult  brought  General  Paris's 
division  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to  Lahoussoa  close  under 
the  Ursouia  moimtain,  whence  it  communicated  with  Foy's 
left  by  the  great  road  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

The  Nive,  the  Adour,  and  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  falls 
into  the  latter  many  miles  above  Bayonne,  were  all  navigable ; 
the  first  as  far  as  Ustaritz,  the  second  to  Dax,  the  third  to 
Peyiehorade,  and  the  French  had  magazines  at  the  two  latter 
places ;  yet  they  were  fed  with  difficulty,  and  to  restrain 
Soult  from  the  country  beyond  the  Nive,  to  intercept  his 
communications  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  to  bring  a 
poweiful  cavaliy  into  activity  and  obtain  secret  intelligence 
from  the  interior,  were  Wellington's  inducements  to  force  a 
passage  over  the  Nive.  But  to  place  an  army  on  both  sidea 
of  a  navigable  river,  with  communications  bad  at  all  times 
and  subject  to  entire  inten-uptions  from  rain ;  to  do  this  in 
face  of  an  army  possessing  short  communications,  good  roads, 
and  entrenched  camps  for  retreat,  was  a  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous operation. 

Hope  and  Alten,  having  twenty-four  thousand  combatants 
and  twelve  guns,  were  ordered  to  drive  back  all  the  French 
advanced  posts  in  front  of  their  camp,  between  the  Nive  and 
the  sea,  on  the  9th,  and  thus  keep  Soult  in  check  while 
Beresford  and  Hill  crossed  the  Nive— Beresford  at  Ustaritz 
with   pontoons,  Hill    at    Cambo   and  Larressore  by  fords. 
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Hotli  generals  were  then  to  repair  tlie  bridges  at  those  pointa 
with  niatoriuLs  prtpaietl  bcfurehiuitl.  To  cover  Ilill'K  luitve- 
iiifut  on  tho  light  and  protect  tho  valley  of  the  Nivofrom 
Cienoral  i*aritj,  who  U^iiig  at  Lahoubtiua  might  have  penetrated 
to  the  rear  of  the  JU'uiy  during  tho  ojic-rations,  Morillo'ii 
Spauiards  wore  to  cross  at  Itzitssu.  At  this  tiiuo  D'Annagiuic 
was  oppo.sito  I'staritz,  Fov's  division  extended  from  Halzou, 
in  front  of  Larressore  to  the  fords  above  Cuiubo,  having  the 
L'rsouia  mountain  between  its  left  and  I'uris :  the  rest  of 
D'Erlun's  troops  occupied  some  heights  in  advance  of 
Mousserolles. 

Passage  of  rub:  Nivk. 

At  I'staritz  the  donble  bridge  was  broken,  but  an  island 
Connecting  them  w;is  in  jiossessiun  of  the  British.  Bercbford 
laid  his  pontoons  down  on  tho  hither  side  in  tho  night,  and, 
on  tho  morning  of  the  9th,  a  beacon  lighted  on  the  heights 
above  Cambo  gave  the  signal  of  action  ;  the  passage  was  soon 
forced,  the  second  bridge  laid,  and  D'Armagnac  driven  back  ; 
but  tho  swamjiy  naturo  of  the  country  between  tho  river  and 
the  high  road  by  retarding  the  attack  gave  him  time  to 
retreat.  Hill  also  forced  his  passage  in  three  columns 
above  and  below  Cambo  with  slight  resistance,  tliough  the 
furds  were  so  deep  that  several  horsemen  were  drowned, 
and  the  French  very  strongly  posted,  especially  at  Halzou, 
where  a  deep  strong  mill-race  had  to  be  crossed  as  well  as 
tho  river. 

Foy,  seeing  by  the  direction  of  Beresfor'Vs  fire  that  his 
ciwn  retreat  was  endangered,  went  off  hastily  with  his  left, 
leaving  his  right  wing  \inder  General  Berlier  at  Ilalzon, 
withrjut  orders;  hence,  when  Geneml  Tringle  attacked  the 
latter  from  Lairessore  the  sixth  division  was  already  on  the 
high  road  between  Foy  and  Berlier,  and  though  the  latter 
escaped  by  cros^  roads  he  did  not  rejoin  his  division  until 
two  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon.  Meanwhile  Morillo  paiised  at 
Itzassu,  and  I'ari.s  retired  to  Ileilette,  where  ho  was  joined 
by  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  from  the  Bidou.se  river: 
Morillo  followed,  and  in  one  village  his  troops  murdeicd 
fifteon  pea-sJints,  amongst  them  several  women  and  children. 

Hill  jilaced  a  brigade  of  infuutiy  at  Urcurray  to  cover  th« 
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bridge  of  Cambo,  and  to  support  the  cavalry,  whicli  lie 
despatched  to  scour  the  roads  and  watch  Paris  and  PieiTe 
Soult.  AVith  the  rest  of  his  troops  he  marched  against  the 
heights  of  Mousserolles  in  front,  and  was  there  joined  by  the 
sixth  division,  the  third  remaining  to  cover  the  bridge  of 
Ustaritz. 

It  M'as  now  one  o'clock,  Soult  came  from  Baj'onne,  ap- 
proved of  D'Erlon's  dispositions,  and  offered  battle.  His 
line  crossed  the  high  road,  and  D'Annagnac's  brigade,  coming 
from  Ustaritz,  was  in  advance  at  Yillefranque.  A  heavy 
cannonade  and  skirmish  ensued  along  the  front,  but  no 
general  fight  took  place  because  the  deep  roads  retarded  the 
rear  of  Hill's  columns  ;  however  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixth 
division  drove  D'Armagnac  with  sharp  fighting  out  of  Ville- 
franque  about  three  o'clock,  and  a  brigade  of  the  second 
division  was  established  in  advance  to  connect  Hill  with 
Beresford. 

Three  divisions  of  infantiy,  wanting  the  brigade  left  at 
Urcurray,  now  hemmed  up  four  French  divisions  ;  and  as 
the  latter,  notwdthstanding  their  superiorit}'  of  numbers, 
made  no  advantage  of  tlie  broken  movements  caused  by  the 
deep  roads,  the  passage  of  the  Nive  may  be  judged  a  sui-prise, 
and  AVellington  had  so  far  overreached  his  able  adversaiy. 
Yet  he  had  not  tnisted  an  uncertain  chance.  The  French 
masses  by  falling  upon  the  heads  of  his  columns  "while  the  rear 
was  still  labouring  in  the  deep  roads  might  have  caused  dis- 
order ;  but  they  could  not  have  driven  either  Hill  or  Beresford 
over  the  river  again,  because  the  third  division  was  close  at 
hand,  and  a  brigade  of  the  seventh  could  from  San  Barbe 
have  followed  by  the  bridge  of  Ustaritz.  The  gi-eatest 
danger  was,  that  Paris,  reinforced  by  Pierre  Soult's  cavalr}', 
should  have  fallen  upon  Morillo,  or  the  brigade  left  at 
Urcun-ay  in  the  rear,  while  Soult,  reinforcing  D'Erlon  with 
fresh  divisions  from  the  other  side  of  the  Nive,  attacked  Hill 
and  Beresford  in  front :  but  it  was  to  prevent  that,  Hope  and 
Alton,  whose  operations  are  now  to  be  related,  had  been 
ordered  to  act  on  the  left  bank. 

Hope,  having  twelve  miles  to  march  fi"om  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
before  he  could  reach  the  French  works,  put  his  troops  in 
motion  during  the  night,  and  about  eight  o'clock  passed 
''etween  the  tanks  with  his  right,  while  his  left  descended 
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fii >ni  tlio  platform  of  BiJurt  towanls  Biaritz. .  The  French 
vutjioKts  retired  fighting,  aiid  Hoi)e,  sweepiiig  with  a  half 
circle  to  his  right,  preceded  by  the  fire  of  hih  guns  and  many 
bUiruiijihers,  faced  the  entrenched  cum]>  about  one  o'clock, 
Hi.s  left  rested  on  the  Lower  Adour ;  hia  centre  menaced  an 
advanced  work  on  the  lidge  of  Beyris  :  his  right  wus  in 
C'jmmuuication  with  Alten,  whuluid  halted  about  Busbussary 
and  Arcaugues  until  lIoi>e'8  fiery  crescent  closed  on  the 
French  camp :  then  he  also  advanced,  but  viith  the  exception 
of  a  slight  skinnibh  at  the  fortified  house  met  no  resistance. 
Three  divisions,  sunie  cavalry  and  the  unattached  brigades, 
equal  to  a  fourth  division,  sufticed  therefore  to  keep  six 
Frenih  divisions  in  check  on  this  side,  and  when  evening 
closed  fell  back  towards  their  original  positions,  yet  under 
heavy  rain  and  witli  gieat  fatigue  to  Hope's  troojxs,  for  even 
the  royal  road  was  knee-deep  of  mud,  and  they  were  twenty- 
f  iiir  hours  under  anus.  Tlie  whole  day's  fighting  cost  eight 
hundred  men  of  a  side,  the  loss  of  the  allies  being  rather 
greater  on  the  left  of  the  Nive  than  on  the  right. 

BATTL^is    IN    HiONT   OK   BAYONNt. 

\\'ellington'8  wings  were  now  divided  by  the  Nive.  and 
S>)ult  resolved  to  fall  upon  one  with  all  his  forces  united. 
The  ]>risonei-s  assured  him  the  third  and  fourth  divisions 
wore  b<jth  in  front  of  Mojjsserolles,  he  was  able  to  assem- 
ble troops  with  greatest  fecility  on  the  left  of  the  river,  and 
as  tlie  allies'  front  there  was  most  extended,  be  chose  that 
Ki<le  for  his  counter-stroke.  In  Bayonne  itself  were  eight 
tiiousand  men,  troops  of  the  lino  luid  national  guards,  with 
which  ho  occupied  the  entrenched  camp  of  Mousserolles ; 
then  placing  ten  gun-boats  on  the  l'i)per  Adour,  to  guard 
it  as  high  as  the  confluence  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  he  made 
1)  Frlon  file  four  divisions  over  the  boat-bridge  on  the  Nive, 
to  take  post  behind  Clausel's  corps  on  the  other  side.  Ho 
thus  concentrated  nine  divisions  of  inffuitry  and  Villatte's 
rosei-ve,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  and  forty  guns,  in  all  sixtv 
thousand  corabat.-ints,  including  conscripts,  to  assjiil  a  quar- 
ter where  the  allies,  although  stronger  ly  one  division  th:in 
he  imagined,  had  yet  only  thirty  thousand  infantry  with 
^wentvfour  guns. 
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His  first  lesign  was  to  pour  on  to  the  table-land  of  Bus- 
snssary  and  Arcangues,  and  act  as  circnmstances  should  dic- 
tate, and  judged  so  well  of  his  position  that  he  warned  the 
Minister  of  War  to  expect  good  news  for  the  next  day  : 
indeed  his  enemy's  situation,  though  better  than  he  Iniew 
of,  gave  him  a  right  to  anticipate  success,  for  on  no  point 
was  this  fcnnidable  counter-attack  anticipated.  Wellington 
was  on  the  right  of  the  Nive,  awaiting  daylight  to  assail  the 
heights  where  he  had  last  seen  the  French.  Hope's  troops, 
with  exception  of  the  Portuguese  under  General  Camp- 
bell, who  were  at  Barrouilhet,  slept  in  their  cantonments 
— the  first  division  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  six  miles  from  the 
outposts,  the  fifth  division  between  that  place  and  Bidart, 
and  all  exceedingly  fatigued.  The  light  division  had  orders 
to  retire  from  Bussussary  to  Arbonne,  four  miles ;  a  part 
had  marched  before  dawn,  but  Kempt,  suspicious  of  the 
3nemy's  movements,  delayed  the  rest  until  he  could  see 
well  to  his  front :  he  thus  saved  the  position. 

The  extraordinary  difficulty  of  moving  through  the  coun- 
try, the  numerous  inclosures  and  copses  which  intercepted 
the  view,  the  recent  easy  success  on  the  Kive,  and  a  certain 
haughty  confidence,  sure  attendant  of  a  long  course  of  vic- 
tory, had  rendered  the  English  general  somewhat  negligent, 
and  the  troops  were  not  prepared  for  a  battle.  His  general 
position  was,  however,  strong.  Barrouilhet  could  only  be  at- 
tacked along  the  royal  road  on  a  narrow  front  between  the 
tanks,  where  he  had  directed  entrenchments  to  be  made  ;  but 
there  was  only  one  brigade  there,  and  a  road,  made  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  engineers,  supplied  a  bad  flank  communication 
with  the  light  division.  The  Barrouilhet  ridge  was  prolonged 
to  the  platform  of  Bussussary,  but  bulged  there  too  near  the 
enemy  to  be  safely  occupied  in  force,  wherefore  the  ridge  of 
Ai-cangues,  behind  it,  was  the  real  position  of  battle  on  that 
side. 

From  the  Bussussary  platform  three  tongues  of  land  shot 
out,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  as  well  as  their  slopes, 
were  covered  Avith  copse-woods.  The  left-hand  tongue  was 
held  by  the  52nd  Regiment ;  the  central  tongue  by  the 
picquets  of  the  43rd,  Avith  supporting  companies  in  suc- 
cession towards  an  open  common,  across  which  the  troops 
had  to  pass  to  the  church  of  Arcangues.     The  third  tongue 
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wiLs  ^miJfJ,  partly  by  tho  4ord,  pailly  by  nfleiaen,  but  llio 
valley  theru  was  not  occupied.  Uuu  brigiido  of  tho  soventh 
divisiou.  (.oviTtd  by  tJio  inundutiun  aud  Luldiiij;  the  bridge 
of  L'lduinn,  cuntiu\U'd  tliis  Hue  of  posts  to  the  Nivo  ;  tho 
other  brigiuleti  l>eiiig  behiud  Sim  Barbo  aud  belonging 
rather  to  Lstaritz  than  to  thin  front :  tho  fuuiih  division 
was  seveiul  miles  behind  the  right  of  tho  light  division. 

If  Soult  l;ad,  as  he  first  designed,  burst  with  his  whole 
aruiy  uj)on  Husiiussary  and  Arcangues,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  light  division,  scattered  over  difficult 
ground,  to  havo  stoj)ped  hiin  fur  half  an  hour  ;  and  there 
was  no  supjtort  within  several  miles,  no  superior  officer  to 
direct  the  concentration  of  the  ditlerent  divisions.  W  elling- 
ton  had  ordered  all  the  line  to  be  entrenched,  but  the  works 
were  commenced  on  a  great  scale,  aud,  iis  is  usual  when  dan- 
i^er  does  not  spur,  the  soldiers  had  laboured  so  carelessly, 
that  a  few  abbatis,  the  tracing  of  some  lines  and  redoubts, 
:md  the  opening  of  a  road  of  communication  were  all  the 
results.  The  French  could  thus  havo  gained  the  broad 
open  hills  beyond  Arcangues,  ^eparated  tho  fourth  and 
seventh  from  the  light  division,  and  cut  all  oft'  from  Hope. 
.Soult,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  for  reasons  which 
liavc  not  been  stated,  change<.l  his  project,  and  at  day-break 
Keille  marched  with  lioyer's  and  Mancune's  divisions, 
.Sparre's  cavalry,  tuul  from  twenty  to  thirty  guns  against 
Hope  by  the  main  road  on  tho  right,  llo  was  followed  by 
Foy  and  Villatte,  but  Clausel  assembled  his  troojjs  near  the 
fortified  hotise  in  front  of  Bussussiiry,  aud  one  of  D'Phlon's 
divisions  approached  the  bridge  of  L'rdains. 


Combat  ok  Ai;caxguf:s. 

Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  night,  but  tho  morning  broke  fair, 
ind  at  dawn  French  soldiers  were  observed  close  to  the 
most  advanced  jiicquot  of  tho  43rd  on  tho  left,  jtushing  each 
other  about  iia  if  at  gambols,  yet  lining  by  degrees  tho 
nearest  ditches ;  a  general  officer  was  also  seen  behind  a 
fanidiouso  within  pistol-shot,  and  tho  heads  of  columns  could 
be  perceived  in  tho  rear.  ITiub  warned,  some  companicft 
were  thrown  on  tho  right  into  tho  basin,  to  prevent  tho 
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enemy  from  penetrating  that  way  to  the  small  common  be- 
tween Bussussary  and  Arcangues.  Kempt's  foresight  in 
delaying  his  march  to  Arboirne  was  now  manifest,  and  he 
immediately  placed  the  reserves  of  his  brigade  in  the 
chru'ch  and  mansion-house  of  Arcangues.  Meanwhile  the 
Frencli,  breaking  forth  with  loud  cries  and  a  rattling  mus- 
ketry, had  fallen  at  a  running  puce  upon  the  43rd  at  the 
tongue  and  in  the  basin,  while  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
descending  on  their  left,  penetrated  between  them  and  the 
o2nd,  seeking  to  turn  both.  The  right  tongue  was  in  like 
manner  assailed,  and  the  assault  was  so  strong  and  rapid, 
the  enemy  so  numerous,  the  ground  so  extensive,  that  to 
cross  the  common  and  reach  the  church  of  Arcangues  would 
have  been  impossible  if  serious  resistance  had  been  at- 
tempted at  first,  ^^^lerefore,  delivering  their  fire  at  pistol- 
shot  distance,  the  picquets  fell  back  in  succession,  with 
eminent  coolness  and  intelligence.  For  though  they  had  to 
run  at  full  speed  to  gain  the  common  before  the  enemy, 
who  was  constantly  outflanking  them  by  the  basin  ;  though 
the  ways  were  so  deep  and  narrow  no  formation  could  be 
preserved ;  thovigh  the  fire  of  the  French  -u-as  thick  and 
close,  and  their  cries  vehement  in  puivsuit,  the  instant 
the  open  ground  Avas  attained,  the  crowd  of  seeming 
fugitives  turned  and  presented  a  compact  and  %vell- 
formed  body,  defying  and  deriding  the  efibrts  of  their  adver- 
saries. 

The  52nd,  which  was  half  a  mile  to  the  left,  was  but 
slightly  assailed,  yet  fell  back  also  to  tlie  main  lidge ;  for 
though  the  ground  did  not  permit  Colonel  Colborne  to  see 
the  enemy's  strength,  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  43i-d  told  him 
the  aiiair  was  serious.  Well  did  the  regiments  of  the  light 
division  rmderstand  each  other's  qualities,  and  in  good  time 
he  withdrew  to  the  main  position.  On  the  right-hand  tongue 
the  troops  w^  .e  not  so  fortunate ;  the  enemy,  moving  b}'  the 
basin,  reached  the  common  before  ;hem,  and  about  a  himdred 
of  the  43rd  and  riflemen  were  intercepted.  The  French  were 
in  a  hollow  road  and  careless,  never  doubting  that  the  officer 
of  the  43rd,  Ensign  Campbell,  a  youth  scarcely  eighteen 
years  of  age,  would  surrender ;  but  vdth  a  shout  he  broke 
into  their  column  sword  in  hand,  and  though  the  btrugglo 
w:is  sovore  and  twenty  of  the  43i-d  and  tliirty  of  the  riflemen 
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with  their  oflieer  remainetl  prisoners,  he  reached  ih©  church 
with  the  rest. 

D'Amiagiiac's  division  of  D'Erlon's  corps  now  pixshed 
close  up  to  the  hriil«;o  of  Unlaios,  and  Clanscl  a-sKcmbling 
his  three  divi.siuus  by  degreen  at  liiis«ussary,  oj)ened  a  i^harj) 
fire  of  musketrv.  The  position  was  however  wife.  A  inan- 
sion-hoiKse  on  the  right,  covered  by  ablwitis  and  not  easily 
accessible,  was  defended  by  a  rifle  battalion  and  the  I'ortii- 
gnese.  The  church  and  churchyard  were  nccupied  by  the 
43rd,  supported  witli  two  mountain-guns,  their  front  being 
covered  by  a  declivity  of  thick  copse-wood  filled  with  rifle- 
men, and  only  to  bo  turned  by  nanow  hollow  roads  leading 
on  each  side  to  the  church.  On  the  left,  the  o2nd,  supported 
by  the  remainder  of  the  division,  spread  as  far  <as  the  great 
basin  which  seiwinited  this  position  from  the  ridge  of  Bar- 
rouilhet,  towards  which  some  small  posts  were  pushed  :  yet 
there  was  still  a  great  inter\al  between  Alten  and  Hope. 

As  the  Kki^ni^hing  grew  hot,  Clausel  brought  up  twelve 
guns  with  which  he  threw  shot  and  shells  into  the  church- 
yard of  Arcangues,  and  four  or  five  hundred  infantry  made  a 
rush  forwards,  but  a  heavy  fire  from  the  43rd  sent  them  back 
over  the  ridge  Where  their  guns  were  posted.  Yet  their 
cannonade  would  have  been  murderous,  if  this  musketrj'  had 
not  made  the  gunners  withdraw  their  pieces  a  little  behind 
the  ridge,  and  cau.sed  their  shot  to  fly  wild  and  high.  Kempt, 
thinking  the  di.stauce  too  grwit,  was  at  first  inclined  to  stop 
the  fire,  but  the  moment  it  lulled  the  French  juishcd  their 
pieces  forwards  again,  and  their  shells  knocked  do\\'n  eight 
men  in  an  instant :  the  muskets  then  recontmenced  and  the 
shells  uguin  flew  high.  ITie  village  and  mansitm-honse  on 
the  right  were  defended  by  the  riflemen,  and  the  action, 
htjttest  where  the  ;')2Tid  fought,  continued  all  day.  it  was 
not  very  severe,  yet  both  French  and  Knglish  writers,  misled 
perhaps  by  an  inaccumto  phrase  in  the  public  dispatch,  have 
represented  it  fus  a  despenito  attack  by  which  the  light  divi- 
■iou  waa  driven  intij  its  entrenchments  ;  whereas  the  picquets 
only  wero  forced  bsick,  and  there  were  ucj  entrenchtueiits 
save  those  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mommt  by  the  soldier 
in  the  churchyaid. 
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First  Battle  of  Bakrouilhet. 

On  that  side  Reille,  having  two  divisions,  drove  Campbell's 
Portuguese  from  Anglet  about  nine  o'clock,  and  Sparre's 
cavalry  cut  down  a  great  many  men.  The  French  infantry 
then  assailed  the  position  of  Barrouilhet,  but  moving  along 
a  narrow  ridge,  confined  on  each  flank  by  tanks,  only  two 
brigades  could  get  into  action  by  the  main  road,  and  the 
rain  had  rendered  all  the  bye-roads  so  deep  that  it  was 
midday  before  their  line  of  battle  was  filled.  This  delay 
saved  the  allies,  for  the  attack  here  also  was  so  unexpected 
that  the  first  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  were  at 
rest  in  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Bidart  when  the  action  com- 
menced, and  the  latter  did  not  reach  the  position  before 
eleven  o'clock;  the  foot-gx;ards  did  not  march  imtil  after 
tw^elve,  and  onh'  arrived  at  thi-ee  o'clock  avIicu  the  fight  was 
done ;  all  the  troops  were  exceedingly  fatigued,  only  ten 
guns  could  be  brought  into  play,  and  from  some  negligence 
part  of  the  infantry  were  withoxit  ammimition. 

l^obinson's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division  first  aiiived  to 
support  Campbell  and  fight  the  battle.  The  French  skir- 
mishers had  then  spread  along  the  whole  valley,  while  their 
columns  moved  by  the  great  road  against  the  mayor's 
house  on  the  platform  of  BaiTouilhet,  where  the  grovmd 
^vas  thick  of  hedges  and  coppice-wood.  A  most  confused 
fight  took  place.  Tlie  assailants,  cutting  ways  through 
the  hedges,  jioured  on  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies  as  the 
openings  allowed,  and  were  immediately  engaged,  at  some 
points  successfully,  at  others  beaten,  and  few  knew  what 
was  going  on  to  the  right  or  left  of  where  they  stood.  By 
degi-ees  Eeille  engaged  both  his  divisions,  and  some  of 
Yillatte's  resei-A'e  also  entered  the  fight,  but  then  Bradford's 
Poituguese  and  Aylmer's  bngade  amved  on  the  allies'  side, 
which  enabled  Greville's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division, 
hitherto  in  reserve,  to  relieve  Eobinson's  troops  who  had 
suffered  severely,  and  he  himself  was  dangerously  wounded. 

A  notable  action  now  happened  with  the  9th  Eegiment 
under  Colonel  Cameron.  Posted  on  the  extreme  left  of 
Greville's  bingade,  there  was  between  it  and  Bradford's 
brigade   a  Portuguese  battalion.      Opposite  the   9th  was  a 
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coppice- wood  j-oRsessed  by  tbo  enemy,  whoso  Bkinuisliors 
were  continmilly  giithoring  in  masses  and  rushing  out  as 
if  to  iissail  the  regiment,  and  were  as  often  driven  back ; 
but  tlie  giound  was  so  broken  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
on  the  tlaiiks,  and  after  some  time  Cameron,  who  had 
received  no  orders,  heard  a  sudden  firing  along  the  main 
road  close  to  his  left.  His  adjutant,  sent  to  luok  out,  re- 
turned quickly  to  say  a  French  regiment,  which  must  have 
^xns^ed  unseen  in  small  bodies  l>etween  the  Toiluguese 
liafalion  and  the  9th,  was  lapidly  filing  into  line  on  the  rear. 
'J'ho  4th  liritish  Regiment  was  in  column  at  a  short  distance, 
and  its  oommaiidor.  ('nhaul  l'i]«er,  was  directed  by  Cameron 
to  faee  about  and  fall  on  the  French  regiment ;  but  he  took 
a  NNTong  direction,  no  firing  followed,  and  the  adjutant  again 
huiried  to  the  rear  in  observation.  ITie  4th  lieginient  was 
not  to  1)0  seen,  and  the  enemy's  line  was  then  nearly  formed, 
wheren]>on  Cameron,  leaving  fifty  men  to  answer  the  skir- 
mishing fire,  which  now  increased  from  the  copse,  faced 
abotit  and  marched  against  the  new  enemy,  who  was  about 
his  o\N'n  strength.  The  French  opened  fire,  slowly  at  first, 
but  increasing  vehemently  as  the  distance  lessened,  until 
the  9th  sprung  foi-wards  to  charge  ;  tlien  the  adveree  line 
bn»ko  and  fled  by  their  flanks  in  disorder,  those  who  made 
for  their  own  right  bnishing  the  left  of  Greville's  brigade 
and  canying  oft"  an  officer  of  the  Royals  in  their  rush :  yet 
the  greatest  numl)er  were  made  prisoneis  and  Cameron 
having  hist  eighty  men  and  officers  resinned  his  old  giotmd. 

lieille's  divisions  were  now  all  rejiulsed.  biit  Villatte  still 
menaced  the  right  flank,  and  Foy,  taking  possession  of  the 
narrow  ridge  connecting  Bussussaty  with  the  ]>latfonn  of 
Harruuilliet.  thiew  his  skinui.shers  into  the  great  1-a.sin 
leading  to  Arbonne  and  menaced  IIoj>e's  right  Hank.  It 
was  now  two  o'clock,  and  »Soult,  his  columns  Ixjing  then  all 
in  hand,  gave  ordei-s  to  renew  the  battle,  and  his  masses 
were  beginning  to  move,  when  Clausol  reported  that  a  large 
l>ody  of  troops,  eoming  from  the  right  of  the  Nive,  was 
menacing  D'Annagnac  near  I'rdains.  I'nable  to  account 
for  this,  Soult,  who  saw  the  Guards  and  Cennans  coming 
up  from  St.  .loan  de  Lu/.,  and  the  tmattaihed  brigadi-s 
already  in  line,  sus|»ended  his  attack,  and  onlered  D'Krlon, 
who   had   twd   divisions   in  resen-e,  to   detach  one  to  the 
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support  of  D'Anuagiiac  :  ere  that  could  be  done  the  night 
fell. 

The  troops  seen  by  Clausel  were  the  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  divisions,  whose  movements  during  the  battle  it 
is  time  to  notice.  When  Wellington  discovered  that  the 
heights  in  Hill's  front  were  abandoned,  he  directed  that 
officer  to  push  parties  close  up  to  the  front  of  Mousserolles  ; 
but  then  hearing  the  cannonade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kive 
repaired  tliere.  In  passing  he  made  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions  recross  that  river,  and  ordered  Beresford  to  lay 
another  bridge  of  communication  lower  down  the  Nive  at 
Villefranque,  to  shorten  the  line  of  movement.  AVhen  he 
saw  how  the  battle  stood  with  Hope  and  Alten,  he  made  the 
seventh  division  close  in  from  the  hill  of  San  Barbe,  placed 
the  third  division  at  Urdains,  and  brought  up  Cole's  division 
to  an  open  heathy  ridge  a  mile  behind  the  church  of  Arcan- 
gues,  from  thence  a  brigade  moved  into  the  basin  on  the  left 
of  Colbome  to  cover  Ai'bonne,  and  the  whole  division  was 
ready  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  penetrate  between  Hope  and 
Alten.  It  was  these  dispositions  which  checked  Clausel  and 
prevented  Soult's  attack  at  Barrouilhet. 

In  this  battle  two  generals  and  twelve  hundred  Anglo- 
Portuguese  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  three  hundred 
made  prisoners.  The  French  had  one  general,  Villatte, 
wounded,  and  lost  two  thousand  men  ;  and  when  the  action 
terminated  two  regiments  of  Nassau  with  one  of  Frankfort 
came  over  to  the  allies.  These  men  were  not  deserters. 
Their  prince  having  abandoned  Napoleon  in  Gennany  sent 
secret  instructions  to  his  troops  to  do  so  likewise,  and  in 
good  time,  for  Napoleon's  orders  to  disarm  them  reached 
Soult  the  next  morning. 

Second  Battle  of  Barrouilhet. 

In  the  night  of  the  lOth  Eeille  vdthdrew  behind  the  tanks, 
while  Foy  and  Villatte  moved  along  the  connecting  ridge 
towards  Bussussaiy,  to  unite  with  Clausel's  left  and  D'Erlon'a 
resei-ve;  hence  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  French  army, 
D'Ai-magnac's  division  which  remained  at  Urdains  excepted, 
was  concentrated,  for  Soult  feared  a  counter-attack.  The 
French  deserters  indeed  declared  that  Clausel  had  foimed  a 
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b'jdy  of  two  tl)  jusaiul  choice  gieiiadiers  to  aswmlt  the  village 
and  church  of  Arcanjjiies,  yet  the  day  ]>as.scd  thoic  with  only 
a  slight  t.kinni«h.  Not  so  at  Burrouilhet.  There  was  a 
thick  fog,  and  at  ten  o'clock  Lord  W  ullingt<.>n,  desirous  to 
ascertain  what  Sonlt  was  doing,  directed  the  9th  liegiment 
to  skinnish  beyond  the  tanks,  but  not  to  push  the  action  if  the 
French  augmented  their  force.  Cameron  did  so  and  the 
fight  was  becoming  warm,  when  Colonel  Uelancy,  a  stafi*- 
officer,  ntshly  directed  the  Dth  to  enter  the  village :  an  eiTor 
shaqily  corrected.  For  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  Soult,  who 
had  twenty-four  thousand  men  at  that  point,  seeing  the  0th 
unsupported,  made  a  counter-attack  so  strong  and  sudden 
that  Cameron  only  saved  his  regiment  witli  the  aid  of  some 
Portuguese  troops  hastily  brought  up  by  lIo]ie.  The  fighting 
then  cea.sed  and  Wellington  went  to  the  right,  leaving  IIo])e 
with  onlere  to  drive  l)ack  the  French  picquets  and  i-e-e.stablish 
hi.s  o^^^l  out])Osts. 

Soult,  hitherto  seemingly  undecided,  was  roused  by  this 
Becond  insult.  He  ordered  Dancau's  di\'i8ion  to  attack  the 
right  of  Barrouilhet  in  reply,  while  Boyer's  division  fell  on 
by  the  main  road  between  the  tanks.  The  allies,  unexpectant 
of  battle,  had  dispersed  to  gather  fuel,  for  the  time  was  wet 
an<i  cold,  wherefore  the  French  penetrated  in  all  directions; 
they  outflanked  the  right,  they  passed  the  tanks,  seized  the 
outhouses  of  the  mayor's  house  and  occupied  the  coppice  in 
front  of  it ;  and  though  driven  from  the  outbuildings  by  the 
Royals,  the  tumult  was  great  and  the  coppice  was  tilled  with 
men  of  all  nations  intennixed  and  fighting  in  a  perilous 
manner.  Kobinson's  brigade  wa.s  ver^'  hardly  handled,  the 
oflScer  commanding  it  was  wounded,  a  squadrcm  of  French 
cavalry  again  cut  down  some  Portuguese  near  the  wood  ;  and 
on  the  right  the  colonel  of  the  84th  having  unwisely  entered 
a  hollow  road,  the  French,  having  the  banks,  killed  him 
and  a  great  ntunl>er  of  his  men.  However  the  9th  llogiment, 
posted  on  the  main  road,  jdied  Boyer's  flank  with  fire,  the 
85th  IJegiment  came  into  action,  and  Hope,  con.spicuous  fron> 
his  gigantic  stiiture  and  heroic  courage,  was  seen  wherever 
danger  pressed,  encoui-ap^iug  the  troops:  at  one  time  he  wa.s  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  his  clothes  were  pierced  with  bulleta 
and  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ankle,  yet  he  would  not 
quit    the    field,  and  thus  ]ty  his    calm  intiopidity   restored 
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the  battle ;  the  French  were  beaten  from  Barrowilbet,  but 
they  had  recovered  their  original  posts  and  continued  to 
gall  the  allies  with  a  fii-e  of  shot  and  shells  until  the  fall  of 
night. 

In  this  fight  six  hundred  men  of  a  side  fell,  and  as  the 
fifth  division  was  very  much  reduced  the  fiast  division  took 
its  place  in  the  line.  Meanwhile  Soult  sent  his  cavalry  over 
the  Nive  to  JNIousserolles  to  check  the  incursions  of  Hill's 
horsemen. 

Third  Combat  of  Barrouilhet. 

Kain  again  fell  heavily  in  tlie  night,  and,  though  the 
morning  broke  fair,  neither  side  seemed  inclined  to  recom- 
mence hostilities ;  but  the  advanced  posts  being  very  close 
to  each  other  at  ten  o'clock  a  quarrel  arose.  For  Soult  ob- 
serving the  ftesh  regiments  of  the  first  division  close  to  his 
posts,  imagined  the  allies  were  going  to  attack  him,  and  rein- 
forced his  front ;  this  caused  an  English  battery  to  fall  into  a 
like  eiTor,  it  opened  on  the  advancing  troops  and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  line  of  posts  was  engaged.  Soult  then 
brought  up  a  number  of  guns,  the  firing  continued  without 
object  for  many  hours,  and  four  hundred  men  of  a  side  were 
killed  or  wounded,  although  the  great  body  of  the  French 
army  remained  concentrated  and  quiet  on  the  ridge  between 
Ban-ouilhet  and  Bussussary. 

Wellington,  expecting  Soult  would  finally  abandon  his 
attack  to  fall  on  Hill,  had  sent  Beresford  orders  to  reinforce 
the  latter  with  the  sixth  division  by  the  new  bridge  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  also  with  the  seventh  division  by  Ustaritz  without 
waiting  for  further  instructions ;  yet  now,  seeing  Soult's 
tenacity,  he  drcAV  the  seventh  division  again  towards  Ar- 
bonne.  Beresford  had  however  made  a  movement  towards 
the  Nive,  and  this,  with  the  march  of  the  seventh  and  some 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  fourth  division,  caused  Soult 
to  believe  the  allies  were  gathering  with  a  view  to  attack  his 
centre  on  the  morning  of  the  loth;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  deserters,  at  this  early  period,  told  him  the  Spaniards 
had  re-entered  France,  although  orders  to  that  effect  were 
not,  as  we  shall  find,  given  xmtil  the  next  day.  Convinced 
then  that  his  bolt  was  shot  on  that  side  of  the  Nive,  he  left 
two  divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve  in  the  entrenched  camp, 
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uiil  marched  with  the  other  seven  to  MousseroUes,  iiilending 
to  tall  upon  I  till. 

That  general  hud  piushed  his  siouting  purties  far  abroad,  and 
n-hen  Sparre's  hoi-seiuen  arrived  at  MoiKsferolles  ou  the  12th, 
l'ien«  S<jult  lulvanced  from  the  Bidouze  river  with  all  hiij 
light  cavalry,  and  l)eing  supported  })y  General  Paris  drove 
the  allies'  posts  from  lla.sparen.  Colonel  Vivian,  who  com- 
mandid  there,  ordered  Major  Brotherton  to  charge  with  the 
14th  Dragoons  across  the  bridge.  It  w;is  an  ill-judged  order, 
and  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  was  so  manifest,  that 
when  Brotherton,  noted  throughout  the  army  for  his  daring, 
galloj)ed  fonvard,  only  two  men  and  one  euhaltem,  Lieu- 
tenant Southwell,  passed  the  narrow  bridge  with  him  and 
they  were  all  taken  except  one  man  wlio  was  killed.  Vivian 
charged  with  his  whole  brigade  to  rescue  them,  but  in  vain, 
and  ho  fell  back  to  Urcurray  upon  Morillo's  Spaniards;  Hill 
then  put  a  British  brigade  in  march  to  support  him  on  the 
12th,  yet  recalled  it  at  sunset,  because  he  had  then  discovered 
Souk's  columns  passing  the  Nive  by  the  boat-bridge  above 
Bayonne. 

Wellington,  feeling  the  want  of  numbers,  now  brought 
forward  a  division  of  Gallicians  to  St.  Jean  de  Liiz,  and  one 
of  Andalusians  from  the  Bastan  to  Itzassu,  and  to  prevent 
plunder  fed  them  from  the  British  raagjizines.  The  Gal- 
licians were  to  support  Hope,  the  Andalusians  to  protect  the 
rear  of  the  anny  from  Geneml  Paris  and  Pierre  Soult. 

Hill  now  took  a  position  of  battle  on  a  front  of  two  miles. 

His  left,  composed  of  the  28th,  .'i4th  and  39th  liegimenta 
under  General  Pringle,  occupied  a  wooded  ridge  cro^\'ncd  by 
the  chateau  of  Villefranque,  where  it  covered  the  new  pon- 
toon bridge  of  communication,  but  was  separated  from  the 
centre  by  a  small  stream  forming  a  chain  of  ponds  in  a  deep 
marshy  valley. 

His  centre  was  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road,  near  the 
hamlet  of  St.  Pierre,  on  a  crescent-shaped  heiglit,  broken  with 
rocks  and  close  bnishwof  d  on  the  left  hand  ;  on  the  right 
hand  inclosed  with  high  and  thick  hedges,  one  of  \vhich,  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  covered  part  of  the  line  and 
was  nearlv  impassable.  Hero  B.ames's  British  brigade  of  the 
Bccond  division  were  posted,  the  71st  Regiment  being  on  the 
left,  the    .^Oth   in  the   centre,  the  i>?nd  on  the  right.     Ash 
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wortli's  Portuguese  were  posted  in  advance  immediately  in 
front  of  St.  Piene,  with  skirmishers  occupying  a  small  wood 
covering  their  right.  Twelve  guns  under  Ross  and  Tullock 
were  in  the  centre,  looking  do^^Ti  the  great  road ;  and  half  a 
mile  in  rear  Lecor's  Portuguese  and  two  guns  were  in  re- 
serve. 

The  light,  under  Byng,  was  composed  of  the  3rd,  67th, 
31st,  and  66th.  The  first-named  was  posted  on  a  height 
running  parallel  with  the  Adovxr,  called  the  ridge  of  Old 
Moguerre  because  a  village  of  that  name  was  on  the  summit ; 
pushed  in  advance,  this  regiment  could  only  be  assailed  by 
crossing  a  nari'ow  swampy  valle}',  the  upper  part  of  which 
was  held  by  Byng  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  his  post 
being  also  covered  by  a  great  mill-pond. 

One  mile  in  front  of  St.  Pierre  a  range  of  counter  heights 
were  held  by  the  French,  but  the  basin  between  was  broad, 
open,  and  commanded  by  the  fire  of  the  allies.  All  parts 
were  too  heavy  and  enclosed  for  the  action  of  cavalry,  and 
the  French  infantr}-  could  only  approach  in  force  on  one 
narrow  front  of  battle  along  the  high  road,  until  within 
cannon-shot,  but  then  two  nan-ow  difficult  lanes  branched  oft 
to  the  right  and  left,  crossing  the  swampy  valleys  on  eack 
side,  and  leading,  the  one  against  the  allies'  right,  where  the 
3rd  Eegiment  was  posted ;  the  other  againist  their  left. 

In  the  night  of  the  1 2th  rain  swelled  the  Nive  and  carried 
away  the  bridge  of  communication  ;  it  was  soon  restored,  but 
for  the  time  Hill  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  anny  ;  and 
while  seven  French  divisions  of  infantiy,  furnishing  thirty- 
five  thousand  combatants,  approached  him  in  front,  an  eighth 
under  General  Paris,  and  the  cavalry  of  Pierre  Soult,  menaced 
him  in  rear.  To  meet  those  in  his  front  he  had  only  four- 
teen guns  and  fourteen  thousand  men  in  position ;  to  check 
those  on  his  rear  but  four  thousand  Spaniards  and  Vivian's 
cavalry  at  Urcurray. 

Battle  of  St.  Pierre. 

Morning  broke  with  a  heavy  mist,  under  cover  of  wliich 
Soult  formed  his  order  of  battle.  D'Erlon,  having  D'Ar- 
magnac's.  Abbe's,  and  Daricau's  divisions  of  infantiy, Span-e's 
■javalry,  and  twenty-two  guns,  marched  in  front ;  Foy  and 
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Marunsin  fullowod,  but  the  remaiuder  of  the  army  was  in  le- 
sen't.',  tor  the  mjuls  would  not  allow  of  any  other  order.  The 
mist  hnn^  heavily,  and  tho  Freiah  masnes,  at  one  mt)ment 
quite  sluuuded  in  vaixnir,  at  another  dimly  seen  or  lo(jminj^ 
stidden  and  large,  and  dark,  at  dift'erent  points,  appeared  like 
thunder-clouds  gathering  before  the  storm ;  but  at  hali-]>cist 
eight  Soult  pushed  back  the  British  picqucts  in  the  centre, 
the  sun  burst  out,  and  tho  sparkling  fire  of  tho  light  troops 
spread  wide  in  the  valley  and  crept  up  the  hills  on  either 
flank,  while  tho  bellowing  of  forty  pieces  of  artilleiy  shook 
the  biinks  of  the  Nive  and  tho  Adour. 

Daricau,  marching  on  the  French  right,  was  directed 
against  I'ringle.  D'Armagnac,  moving  on  the  left,  took  Old 
Moguerre  as  his  point  of  direction,  and  sought  to  force  BjTig's 
right.  Abbe  assailed  the  centre  at  St.  I'ien-e,  where  General 
Stewart  commanded.  Hill  took  his  station  on  a  commanding 
mi-iuut  in  the  rear,  from  whence  he  could  see  the  whole  battle 
and  direct  the  movements. 

Abbe,  a  man  noted  for  vigour,  pushed  his  attack  with  gieat 
violence  and  gained  j^oimd  so  rapidly  with  his  light  troops 
on  the  left  of  jVshworth's  Portuguese,  that  Stewart  sent  tlie 
71st  Regiment  and  two  guns  from  St.  Pierre  to  the  latter's 
aid ;  then  tho  French  won  tho  small  wood  on  ^Vsh worth's 
right,  and  hiilf  of  the  50th  Kegiment  was  detached  to  that 
quarier.  The  wood  was  thus  retaken,  and  the  flanks  ol 
Stewart's  position  secured,  but  his  centre  was  weakened,  the 
firo  of  the  French  artillery  was  concentrated  against  it,  and 
Abbe  ])ushed  on  there  with  such  a  power  that,  despite  of  the 
play  of  musketry  on  his  flanks  and  a  crushing  cannonade  iv 
his  front,  he  gained  the  top  of  the  position,  and  drove  back 
the  remainder  of  Ashworth's  Portuguese,  together  with  the 
other  half  <jf  the  oOth  Kegiment,  which  had  remained  in 
re6er>'e. 

General  llanies  now  brought  the  92nd  Kegiment  from  be- 
hind St.  Pieno  with  so  furious  a  counter-attack  that  tlie 
French  skirmishers  fell  back  in  disorder  on  eack  side, 
leaving  their  column  to  meet  tho  charge,  which  was  so 
roughly  pushed  that  tho  Fionch  mass  wavered  and  gave  way: 
Abb.'-  immediately  replaced  it  with  another,  and  Soult,  re- 
doubling the  hoJivy  jday  of  his  heavy  guns  from  the  heights, 
sent  a  batteiy  of  hortie  artilleiy  galloping   do>vn   into  tho 
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valley,  where  it  opened  fire  close  to  the  allies  with  destnac- 
tivo  activity.  The  cannonade  and  musketry  then  rolled  like 
a  prolonged  peal  of  thunder,  and  Abbe's  second  column,  re- 
gardless of  Koss's  guns,  though  they  tore  the  ranks  in  a 
horrible  manner,  advanced  so  steadily  up  the  high  road,  that 
the  92nd  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  behind  St.  Pierre. 
The  Portuguese  guns,  their  British  commanding  officer  having 
fallen  wounded,  then  limbered  up  to  retire,  and  the  French 
skirmishers  reached  the  thick  hedge  in  front  of  Ashworth's 
right. 

Banios,  seeing  that  hard  fighting  only  could  save  the  posi- 
tion, now  made  the  Portuguese  guns  resume  fire,  while  the 
wing  of  the  50th  and  the  Caijadores  gallantly  held  the  small 
wood  on  the  right ;  but  he  was  soon  wounded,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  and  Stewart's  stafi'  were  hurt,  and  the  matter 
seemed  desperate.  For  the  light  troops,  ovei-powered  by 
numbers,  were  all  driven  in,  except  those  in  the  wood,  the 
artillerymen  were  falling  at  the  guns,  Ashworth's  line  cnam- 
bled  rapidly  before  the  musketry  and  cannonade,  the  ground 
was  strewed  with  the  dead  in  front,  and  the  wounded  crawl- 
ing to  the  rear  were  many.  K the  Fiench  light  ti'oops  could 
then  have  penetrated  through  the  thick  hedge,  defeat  wcmld 
have  been  inevitable.  For  the  column  of  attack  was  steadily 
advancing  up  the  main  road,  and  a  second  column  launched 
on  its  right  was  already  victorious,  because  the  colonel  of  the 
71st  shamefully  withdrew  that  gallant  regiment  and  aban- 
doned the  Portuguese.  Pringle  was  still  fighting  strongly 
against  Daricau's  superior  numbers  on  the  hill  of  Yille- 
fran(pie ;  but  on  the  extreme  right,  the  colonel  of  the  3rd 
regiment  also  shamefully  abandoned  his  strong  post  to  D'Ar- 
magnac,  whose  leading  brigade  then  rapidly  turned  B}-ng's 
other  regiments  on  that  side. 

Toy's  and  Maransin's  divisions,  hitherto  retarded  by  the 
deep  roads,  Avere  now  coming  into  line  to  support  Abbe,  and  at 
a  nn  )ment  when  the  troops  opposed  to  him  were  deprived  of 
their  reserve,  because  Hill,  beholding  the  retreat  of  the  3rd 
and  71st  Eegimeuts,  descended  in  haste  from  his  mount, 
turned  the  latter  back,  renewed  the  fight  in  person,  and 
bringing  one  brigade  of  Lecors  reserve  to  the  same 
fpiarter  sent  the  other  against  D'Aimagnac  at  Old  Moguerre. 
Thus  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle  the  French  ro 
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serve  was  au'^menting,  while  that  of  the  allies  was  thrown  aa 
a  lust  ro.s.nnvo  into  action.  However  the  ri^ht  winj;  of  the 
oOth  iiuil  Ashwonh'.s  ('iiv*'*''^'*^**  never  h)st  the  Miiall  wood  in 
front,  iipholilin^;  the  tiglu  there  and  toward-s  the  hij;h  roud 
with  untlinehingeotu-uge:  thisgiivo  the  'JL'nd  IJeginieiit  time  to 
refonn  behind  the  hamlet  of  St.  I'ioire.  and  itss  gallunt  colonel, 
Cameron,  once  more  led  it  down  the  road  with  colonic  tlyiug 
and  miusic  playing.  rcKolved  to  give  the  shock  to  M'hatever 
stood  in  the  wiiv.  At  this  si^ht  the  Biitish  Kkirnii.sheni  on 
the  Hunks,  siiddenly  chan^^ing  from  retreat  to  attack,  iiished 
fonvard  and  drove  those  of  the  enemy  hack  on  each  side  ; 
yet  th.i  kittle  seemed  hopeless,  for  A.shworth  was  badly 
woundi.'d,  his  lino  was  shattered,  and  Banies,  who  bad  not 
niiitted  the  tield  for  his  fonuer  hnrt,  was  now  shot  through 
the  body. 

The  y2nd  was  but  a  small  clump  compared  with  the 
heavv  mass  in  its  front,  and  the  French  soldiers  seemed 
willing  enough  to  close  with  the  bayonet,  until  an  officer 
riding  at  their  head  suddenly  tunied  his  hoi-se,  waved  his 
Hwurd  and  appealed  to  order  a  retreat :  then  they  faced  about 
and  retired  across  the  valley  to  their  original  position,  in 
good  order  however,  and  scarcely  pursued  by  the  allies,  so 
exhausted  were  the  victoi-s.  'lliis  retrograde  niovfincnt,  for 
there  was  no  j)anic  or  disorder,  was  produced  partly  by  the 
gjiUant  advance  of  the  02nd  and  the  returning  rush  of  the 
skinuishcrs  ;  partly  by  the  state  of  aftaii-s  inunediately  on 
tlie  right  of  the  Frencli  column,  where  the  71st,  indignant 
at  their  colonel's  conduct,  had  returned  to  the  fight  with 
such  fierceness,  and  wore  so  well  aided  by  IjeiMr's  I'ortu- 
gue.se.  Hill  and  Stewart  in  ])ei-8on  leading  the  attack,  that 
tlie  hitherto  victorious  French  were  overthrown  there  also, 
at  the  veiT  moment  when  the  92nd  came  with  that  brave 
show  do>\ni  the  main  road.  Many  men  fell  and  Lecor  waa 
wounded,  but  the  double  action  in  the  centre  being  seen 
from  the  hill  of  Villefmn<iue,  Daricau's  division,  already 
roughly  handled  by  I'ringle,  also  fell  back  in  confusion  ; 
while  on  the  extreme  right,  Rnchan's  rortuguese.  detached 
bv  Hill  to  recover  the  Moguene  ridge,  ascended  under  a 
flank  fire  from  Soult's  guns,  and  rallied  the  3i-d  Hegiment : 
in  hai>])v  time,  for  IVAnnagnac's  first  brigade  ha<l  pa.s.sed 
Byng's  Hank  at  thi  nill-pond  and  wau  in  rear  of  his  line. 
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It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  while  the  fire  of  ihe  light 
troops  and  cannonade  in  the  centre  continued,  the  con- 
tending generals  restored  their  respective  orders  of  battle. 
Soult's  right  wing  had  been  quite  repulsed  by  Pringle,  his 
left  was  giving  way  before  Buchan,  and  the  difficult  ground 
forbad  his  sending  immediate  succour  to  either ;  moreover 
in  the  exigency  of  the  moment  he  had  called  .D'Armagnac's 
reserve  brigade  to  sustain  Abbe's  retiring  columns.  How- 
ever that  brigade,  and  Foy's  and  Maransin's  divisions,  were 
in  hand  to  renew  the  fight  in  the  centre,  and  the  allies 
could  not,  unsuccoured,  have  sustained  a  fresh  assault,  their 
ranks  being  wasted  -with  fire,  nearly  all  the  staii"  killed  or 
wounded,  and  three  generals  badly  hurt. 

In  this  crisis  Hill,  seeing  Buchan  well  engaged  on  Old 
Moguerre  and  Byng  master  of  his  groimd  in  the  valley  of 
the  miil-pond,  drew  the  57th  Eegiment  from  the  latter  place 
to  reinforce  his  centre ;  at  the  same  time  the  bridge  of 
boats  having  been  restored,  the  sixth  division,  which  had  been 
marching  since  daybreak,  appeared  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
mount  below  St.  Pierre.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the 
fourth  and  third  divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  the  seventh 
division  were  likewise  in  march.  \Vith  the  first  of  these 
troops  came  Wellington.  Ho  had  hurried  from  Barrouilhet 
when  the  first  sound  of  cannon  reached  him,  yet  he  ai-rived 
only  to  mtness  the  close  of  the  battle — the  crisis  was  past. 
Hill's  day  of  glory  was  complete. 

Sovilt,  according  to  the  French  method,  now  made  another 
attack,  or  rather  demonstration  against  the  centre  to  cover 
his  new  dispositions,  but  he  was  easily  repulsed,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Buchan  drove  D'Armagnac  headlong  oif  the 
Moguerre  ridge.  The  French  masses  continued  to  maintain 
a  menacing  position  on  the  high  road,  and  on  a  hillock 
rising  between  the  road  and  the  mill-pond,  but  were 
soon  dispossessed  by  Wellington,  who  gent  Byng  with  two 
battalions  against  the  hillock,  and  some  troops  from  the 
centre  against  those  on  the  high  road.  At  this  last  point 
however  the  generals  and  staff  had  been  so  cut  down,  that 
Colonel  Currie,  the  aide-de-camp,  could  find  no  superior 
officer  to  deliver  the  order  to  and  led  the  troops  him- 
self to  the  attack.  Both  charges  were  successful,  and  two 
of  tlie  light  guns,  sent  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight 
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by  Soult  aiid  which  had  i)layed  without  cea«ing,  were 
takfti. 

The  battle  now  abated  to  a  bkinuiiih,  undor  cover  of 
which  tlie  French  endeavoured  to  carry  ufl'  their  wounded 
and  ndly  their  strai^^lers,  but  at  two  u'clock  Wellinj^ton 
con\mnnded  a  general  adviuice  of  the  whole  lino.  Then  the 
French  retreated  fightini;,  aiid  the  allies,  following  close  on 
the  hide  of  the  Nive,  plied  them  with  inuHketry  until  dark  ; 
yet  they  maintained  their  line  towards  the  Adour,  and 
Sparre's  cavalry'  parsing  out  that  way  rejoined  Tierre  S4iult. 
This  la^t  >;^enend  and  I'aris  had  during  the  day  hkinuished 
with  Morillo  and  A'ivian's  cavalry  at  Urcurray,  until  the  ill- 
succe«8  at  St.  FieiTe  became  known,  when  they  retired. 

In  this  bloody  action  Soidt  had  designed  to  em])loy  seven 
divisions  of  infantry  with  one  bngade  of  cavalry  on  the 
front,  and  one  brigade  of  infantry  with  a  division  t)f  civalry 
on  the  rear  ;  but  the  state  of  the  roads  iind  the  narrow  front 
did  not  permit  more  than  five  divisions  to  act,  and  only  half 
of  those  were  seriously  engaged.  His  loss  was  certainly 
three  thousand,  making  a  total,  on  the  five  days'  fighting, 
of  six  thousand  men  with  two  generals,  Villatte  and  Mau- 
ri .mble,  wounded.  Hill  hail  three  generals  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  killed  or  wuunded,  and  NVellingtim's  loss  on  the 
five  days'  fighting  wiis  five  thousand,  including  five  hundred 
prisoners.  Five  generals,  Hope,  Kobinson,  Barnes,  Lecor 
and  Ashworth,  were  wounded. 

Operations  beyonp  the  Nive. 

Wlien  Soult  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre,  he  lefl  three 
divisions  on  the  Mf)Usserolles  camp,  sent  two  over  the  Nive 
to  reinforce  Keille,  and  passing  the  Adour  in  the  night  with 
Fov's  division,  extended  it  up  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  (  onfluenceof  the  Gave  de  Tan,  to  protect  the  navigation, 
on  which  his  supplies  now  depended.  To  intercept  thos« 
8up])lies.  to  cut  the  French  communication  with  St.  .lean  Tied 
de  Tort,  and  open  a  fertile  tnirt  of  country  for  the  sid)sistence 
and  action  of  his  powcjfnl  cavaliy.  had  been  Wellington's 
object  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Nive;  for  liayonne 
could  not  Iw  aswiilcd  with  success  until  the  army  occupying 
the  entrenched  camp   in  its  front  wax  dn^^^•n  away  by  want. 

^4 
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Soiilt  \»as  resolved  to  liold  liis  position  around  that  fortress, 
and  the  country  beyond  the  Kive  favoured  that  object, 
being  deep,  traversed  by  many  rivers,  which  flooding  w^ith 
every  show^er  in  the  mountains  furnished  in  tlieir  concen- 
tric courses  to  the  Adour  barriers  not  easy  to  break  through 
without  great  loss  :  and  to  turn  them  by  their  sources  near 
the  mountains  required  wide  movements,  and  fine  weather 
to  harden  the  roads.  But  the  winter  of  1813  was  peculiarly 
wet.  Still  Soult's  security  depended  on  the  weather,  and 
three  fine  days  made  him  tremble.  He  was  now  also  de- 
pendent on  water-caiTiage  for  his  supplies,  his  chief  maga- 
zines being  at  Dax  on  the  Adour,  and  Peyrehorade  on  the 
Gave  de  Pau ;  the  latter  only  twenty-four  miles  from  Bayonne, 
and  both  so  exposed  to  sudden  incursions  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  entrench  them. 

While  thus  watching  clouds  and  skies  for  the  signal  of 
great  operations,  the  two  commanders  can-ied  on  a  minor 
warfare  of  posts  and  sui"prises.  Soult,  finding  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Adour  most  endangered  near  Urt,  where  the 
river  narrowed,  sent  Foy  across  to  cast  a  bridge  and  foitify 
a  head  to  it ;  but  Wellington,  forestalling  the  attempt,  drove 
him  back  again,  and  the  supplies  were  then  only  brought 
dovsm  at  night  by  stealth  or  with  a  guard  of  gunboats  under 
fire  :  indeed  the  French  army  could  not  have  been  thus  sup- 
plied if  the  coasting  trade  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  English  navy,  but  Wellington's  re- 
monstrances on  that  head  were  still  unheeded  by  the  Admi- 
ralty. However  Soult  was  so  embarrassed,  that  leaving 
Eeille  with  but  four  divisions  in  Vauban's  camp,  he  trans- 
ferred his  head-quarters  to  Peyrehorade,  and  sent  Clausel 
with  two  divisions,  all  the  light  cavalry  and  Trielhaid's 
heavy  dragoons  beyond  the  Adour  to  take  post  on  the  Bi- 
douze,  one  of  the  many  rivers  descending  concentricall}'' 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Adour.  His  advanced  posts  were 
then  pushed  to  the  Joyeuse  and  Aian  rivers,  close  to  "Wel- 
lington, who  immediately  made  counter  dispositions,  and 
thus  the  principal  fronts  of  opposition  were  placed  on  a 
line  perpendicular  to  that  against  Bayonne,  which  thus 
became  secondary. 

This  did  not  prevent  the  minor  warfare  for  the  command 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Adour  being  continued.    Hill  seixed 
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the  island  of  Iljlriague  in  tho  Atluur;  ihoHo  of  Bert-iis 
ami  Hroc  alntvo  it,  wero  tukt»n  by  Fov,  and  tlio  allies  weru 
momentarily  em^arrah.sed  by  the  losw  of  their  boat-bridge  on 
the  Nive,  which  was  carrie<l  away  by  a  flood.  On  their  ex 
trome  ri^ht  Morillo,  hiivin;^  without  authority  taken  two 
squadrons  of  the  IHth  Husmui-js  to  aid  (pno  of  his  foraging  in- 
cuiiiious,  iibiindoued  them  at  a  criticiU  moment,  whereby  their 
major,  Hughes,  two  captains  and  a  lieutenant  were  wotmdcd 
and  miiny  men  lost.  Mina  also  invaded  tho  valleys  of  Bay- 
goriy,  plundering,  burning,  and  murdering  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  wheretipun  the  j)eople  there  took  arms,  and  being 
reinforced  with  two  hundred  regulai-s  fn>m  St.  Jean  IMed  do 
I'ort  buq)rised  one  of  his  Iwittalions  and  pressed  the  others 
with  vigour.  This  gave  Soult  hopes  of  exciting  the  Basques 
to  an  insurgent  warfare;  and  Genenil  Ilarispe,  a  Has(jue  by 
birth  and  of  great  reputation,  who  had  been  long  exi)ected 
from  Suchet's  army,  now  arrived  to  aid  this  plan.  If  Ilarispe 
had  come  in  November,  Wellington's  strict  discipline  being 
th«-n  unknown,  a  formidable  warfare  would  have  l)een  raised. 
It  was  now  too  late  for  a  general  rising,  yet  his  presence, 
and  Mina's  in<-ui>>ions,  with  the  licentious  conduct  of  Morillo, 
h  id  so  awakened  tho  warlike  propensities  of  the  Haygorry 
Bisques,  that  llarisi>e  soon  made  a  levy  and  commenced 
active  o{>eration.s.  Tt)  aid  him  .S<jult  extended  and  strength- 
ened his  own  left,  and  made  the  light  cavalry  menace  all 
the  outposts,  whereupon  Wellington,  thitiking  he  sought  a 
geneial  battle,  resolved  to  fill  on  him  at  once,  but  was 
HtopjK-'d  by  the  sudden  swelling  <»f  the  rivere.  N\  hen  they 
subsided,  he  marched  to  attack  Clausel  in  the  centre,  and  as 
Soult  was  there  in  person  a  general  battle  seemed  inevitable  ; 
but  the  movements  on  Vxifh  sides  were  founded  on  mistakes, 
and  the  matter  ended  with  a  slight  skinnish. 

llaiisjKj  reinforced  with  I'aris's  division  aiul  iJaiiture's 
brigide  then  tlrove  Mina  with  loss  into  the  high  mountains, 
buq)rised  Morillo's  foragers,  and  capttired  some  English 
diagotms.  Lord  Wellington,  fearing  this  warfare,  put  forth 
his  authority  in  a  vigon>us  manner  to  check  the  S])anish 
g.;nerals,  anil  a  sullen  olM.'dienco  followfd.  yet  the  I'asque 
insurrection  spread,  and  he  therefore  pul)li.'hed  a  manifesto 
ciliing  on  the  people  to  declare  for  war  or  peacr,  announcing 
hi.s  intention  t)  bum  tlieir  villages  and  put   them  to  death  if 
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tLey  continued  insurgent — in  fine,  to  treat  ttem  as  the 
French  generals  had  treated  the  insurgeiits  in  Spain.  This 
stopped  Harispe's  efforts,  and  Soult,  who  now  expected 
reinforcements  and  was  desirous  to  resume  the  offensive 
with  Ms  whole  army,  oidered  him  to  abandon  his  Peasant 
war,  to  concentrate  his  regular  force  and  hem  in  the  allies' 
right.  Then  Harispe,  always  daring  and  active,  drove  back 
all  Morillo's  foragers,  and  with  them  a  body  of  English 
cavalry :  at  the  same  time  one  of  Hill's  cavalry  posts  on  the 
left  was  cut  off  in  retaliation  for  a  French  post  which  had 
been  sui-prised  by  the  sixth  division,  with  circumstances 
entirely  opposed  to  good  feeling  and  to  the  generous  habits 
long  established  between  the  light  division  and  the  French 
soldiers,  of  which  the  following  are  fine  illustrations. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  43rd  was  assembled  within 
twenty  yards  of  a  French  out-sentrj'-,  yet  he  continued  his 
beat  for  an  hour  without  concern,  relying  so  confidently  on 
the  customary  system  as  to  place  his  knapsack  on  the 
ground.  AVhen  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  one  of  the 
British  soldiers  told  him  to  go  away  and  helped  him  to 
replace  his  pack  before  the  firing  commenced.  Next  morn- 
ing the  French  in  like  manner  warned  a  43rd  sentry  to 
retire.  At  another  time  Lord  Wellington,  desirous  to  gain 
the  top  of  a  hill  occupied  by  the  enemy  near  Bayonne, 
ordered  his  escort  of  riflemen  to  drive  the  French  away,  and 
seeing  the  soldiers  stealing  up  too  close,  as  he  thought, 
called  out  to  fiire,  but  with  a  loud  voice  one  of  those  veterans 
replied.  No  firing !  Holding  up  the  butt  of  his  rifle  towards 
the  French,  he  tapped  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  at  the 
private  signal,  which  meaned,  We  must  have  tlie  Ml  for  a  short 
time,  the  French,  who  could  not  maintain  3'et  would  not 
have  relinquished  it  without  a  fight  if  they  had  been  fii-ed 
upon,  quietly  retired:  j-et  this  signal  would  never  have' 
been  made  if  the  post  had  been  one  capable  of  a  peimanent  | 
defence,  so  well  did  those  veterans  understand  war  and  its  i 
proprieties. 

Soult's  conscripts  were  now  deserting  fast,  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  filled  his  hospitals,  while  Wellington's 
bronzed  a-oldiers,  impassive  to  fatigue,  patient  to   endure, 
fierce  in  execution,  were  free  from  serious  maladies,  ready  -| 
and  able  to  plant  their  colours  wherever  their  general  listed. 
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llio  country  was  however  a  vast  qiiaj^inire  ;  iitither  provi- 
sions nor  orders  could  be  conveyed  to  the  ditVereut  quarters ; 
a  rortu{:jue.so  brigiulo  was  several  days  without  food  from 
the  swelling  of  the  rivulets,  which  stopped  the  commissariat 
mules.  At  the  sea-side  the  troops  were  better  off,  yet  with 
a  horrible  coimterpoise  ;  for  on  that  iron-bound  coast,  storms 
and  shipwrecks  were  so  frecjuont,  that  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  some  vessel,  sometimes  many  together,  being  seen 
embayed  and  drifting  towards  the  reefs,  which  shoot  out  like 
needles  for  several  miles.  Once  in  that  situation  there  was 
no  human  help !  A  faint  cry  might  be  heard  at  inter>als, 
but  the  tall  ship  floated  solemnly  onwards  until  the  first 
rock  aiTcsted  her,  when  a  roaring  surge  would  dash  her  to 
pieces  and  the  shore  was  strewed  with  broken  timbers  and 
dead  b<jdies.  Januaiy  was  thus  jiassed  by  the  allies,  but 
February  saw  W  ellington  break  into  France,  the  succe»^ful 
invader  of  that  mighty  country. 
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BOOK  XV 

Passages  oi  the  Gaves  and  the  Adour  —  Passage  of  the  Gaves  —  Combat 
of  Garria  —  Passage  of  the  Adour  —  Passage  of  the  Gaves  continued 
—  Battle  of  Orthes  —  Combat  of  Aire. 

Passages  of  the  Gaves  and  the  Adour. 

While  the  annies  remained  inactive,  political  difficulties 
accumulated  on  both  sides  in  a  strange  manner.  "What  those 
difficulties  were  and  their  causes  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
original  History :  this  work  treats  only  of  battles.  Yet  their 
gi-avity  will  be  understood  when  it  is  said,  that  Soult,  sur- 
rounded mth  traitors  and  lukewaiaa  friends,  had  his  army 
again  so  reduced  by  drafts  that  he  proposed  to  Kapoleon, 
then  driven  from  Germany  and  striving  hard  to  defend 
France  on  the  east,  no  longer  to  contend  %vith  AN'ellington  in 
regular  warfare,  but  to  scatter  his  forces  as  great  partizun 
cor]3s  in  opposition  to  the  invasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wellington  seriously  warned  his  Government  that  he  looked 
to  San  Sebastian  as  a  post  where  he  should  soon  have  to 
fight  for  an  embarkation  against  the  united  French  and 
Spanish  armies  !  In  fine  that  the  war  could  no  longer  be 
continued.  Suddenly  however  his  position  was  ameliorated 
by  a  change  in  the  Spanish  councils,  by  the  approach  of  fine 
weather,  and  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
which  enabled  him  again  to  employ  the  Spaniards  in  France 
with  less  danger  of  their  plundering  the  country.  He  had 
sent  before  him  the  fame  of  a  just  discipline  and  wise  con- 
sideration for  the  people,  and  there  was  indeed  nothing  he 
dreaded  more  than  the  insurgent  warfare  projected  by  Soult. 
Harispe's  Basques  had  done  him  more  mischief  than  the 
French  aiTay,  the  terrible  menace  of  destroying  their  villages 
and  killing  all  the  male  population,  by  which  he  stopped 
their  warfare,  marked  his  apprehensions,  and  he  neglected 
no  means  of  conciliation. 

He  permitted  the  local  authorities  to  carry  on  the  internal 
government,  to  take  their  salaries  and  raise  the  necessary 
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taxes,  anil  by  opening  the  ports  he  dri-w  a  largo  conunerce 
ti)  support   hi.N  army  ;   he  established  niiuiy  channels  for  in- 
telligence, politiuil  ami  military,  and  would  have  extended 
his  policy  further  if  the   Kuglish  ministers  had  not  abruptly 
and   iguonuitly   interfered  with   his   proceedings.      Finally, 
foreseeing  that  his  gold,  being  in  foreign  coin,  would  create 
embarnisbment,  he  adopted  an  expedient  which  he  had  before 
practised   in    India;  for  knowing  that  in  a  I'ritish  army  a 
Wonderful  variety  of  vocations,  good  and  kid,  may  bo  found, 
he  secretly  caused  false  coiners  and  die-sinkers  to  be  sought 
for  amongst  the  soldiere,  juid  they,  when  assured  no  ill  waa 
designed  for  them,  very  readily  acknowledged  their  peculiar 
talents.    With  these  men  he  secretly  coined  gold  Napoleons, 
marking  them  with  a  private  stamp  and  caiefully  preserving 
their  just  fineness  and  weight,  to  enable  the  French  govern- 
ment, when  })eace   should   be  established,   to  call   them   in 
a-ain.     lie  thus  avoided  all  the  difficulties  of  exchange,  and 
removed  a  fruitful  source  of  quanels  between  the  troops  and 
shopkeepers,  the  latter  being  always  fastidious  in  taking  and 
desirous  of  abating  the  real  worth  of  strange  coin  ;  while  the 
former  attiibute  to  fraud  any  declination  from  the  value  at 
which  they  receive   their  money.    This  sudden  increase  of 
current  coin  tended  also  to  diminish  the  pressure  necessarily 
attendant  upon  troubled  times. 

Nor  was  his  provident  sagacity  less  eminent  in  military 
than  in  administrative  and  political  operations.  During  the 
bad  weather  he  had  fonned  large  magazines  at  the  ports, 
ex;irained  the  couj-se  of  the  Adour,  and  carefully  meditated 
on  his  plans.  To  jienetrate  France  and  rally  a  great  Botnbou 
j)arty  under  the  protection  of  his  anny  was  the  system  ho 
desired  to  follow  ;  and  though  the  last  depended  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  allied  sovereigns,  his  o\vt\  military  operations 
would  not  chush,  be-cause  tf>  drive  the  French  from  Bayonno 
and  blockade  or  besiege  it  were  the  first  steps  in  either 
case. 

Tlxit  fortress  and  its  citadel,  comprising  in  their  circuit 
the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour,  could  not  bo  sid'ely 
invested  with  less  than  three  times  the  nmnber  necessary  to 
resist  the  garrison  at  any  one  point ;  and  hence  the  whole 
must  b<'  so  numerous  as  seriously  to  weaken  the  fonies  ope- 
rating towards  the  interior.      How  and  where  to  cross  the 
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Adour  for  the  investment  was  also  a  subject  of  solicitude. 
It  was  a  great  river  mth  a  strong  current,  and  well  guarded 
by  troops  and  gun-boats  above  Bayonno  ;  still  greater  was  it 
below  the  town,  and  there  the  ebb-tide  run  seven  miles 
an  hour ;  there  also,  gun-boats,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  armed 
merchant-vessels  could  be  employed  to  interrupt  the  passage. 
To  collect  boats  enough  to  bridge  the  stream  above  or  below 
Bayonne,  and  the  carriage  of  them,  an  immense  operation  in 
itself,  would  inevitably  give  notice  of  the  design,  unlest" 
the  French  army  were  first  driven  away ;  and  even  then  the 
garrison  of  Bayonne,  fifteen  thousand  men,  might  baffle  the 
attempt.  Nevertheless  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties  he 
resolved  to  pass,  his  preparations  being  proportionate  to  the 
greatness  of  the  design. 

Many  reasons  concvirred  to  make  him  throw  his  bridge 
below  and  not  above  Bayonne,  and  in  that  view  he  had  col- 
lected at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  forty  large  sailing-boats  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  tons'  burthen,  called  chasse-marees,  as  if  for 
the  commissariat  service  ;  but  he  had  them  secretly  loaded 
with  materials  for  his  bridge,  designing  with  naval  aid  to 
run  up  the  Adour  to  a  certain  point,  upon  which  the  troops 
and  artillery  were  to  move  ;  then  with  hawsers,  and  rafts 
made  of  pontoons,  he  designed  to  throw  over  a  covering 
body,  trusting  that  the  greatness  and  danger  of  the  attempt 
would  lull  suspicion.  No  obstacles  deterred  him.  All  the 
French  trading  vessels  in  the  Adour  had  in  January  secretly 
oifered  to  come  out  upon  licenses  and  serve  his  commissariat ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  forego  that  advantage  by  the  silly 
meddling  of  the  English  ministers,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  difficulty  of  his  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  it  forced  him, 
instead  of  receiving  these  men  as  friends  and  coadjutors,  to 
prepare  means  for  burning  their  vessels. 

Soult  was  not  less  active  in  defensive  measures.  He  had 
fortified  all  the  main  passes  of  the  rivei-s  on  the  great  roads 
leading  against  his  left ;  yet  the  diminution  of  his  force  in 
January  had  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  outposts  from 
Anglet,  which  enabled  Wellington  to  examine  the  whole 
course  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne  and  arrange  for  the  passage 
with  more  facility.  Soult  then,  in  pursuance  of  Napoleon's 
system  of  warfare,  which  always  prescribed  a  recourse  to 
moral  force  to  cover  Dhysieal  weakness,  concentrated  his  left 
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wing  apiinst  tho  allies'  ri^ht  beyond  tho  Nive,  and  renewed 
that  harassing  jiartizan  warfare  alreiuly  noticed,  endeavour- 
inj;  to  throw  his  adveii>aiy  entirely  upon  tho  defensive. 

Ho  knew  however  he  could  not  thus  chock  tho  allies  long; 
and  judging  Wellington  woidd  aim  at  Bordeaux  and  the 
line  of  the  CJaronue,  while  his  o\vn  lino  of  retreat  must 
altimately  be  in  a  parallel  direction  with  tho  Pyrenees,  he 
tried  to  organize  in  time  a  defensive  system.  In  this  view 
he  sent  Daricau,  a  native  of  tho  Landos,  to  prepare  an  in 
surgent  levy  in  that  wilderness,  and  directed  Maransin  to 
tho  High  r\Tenees  to  extend  tho  insurrection  of  the  moun- 
taineers, already  commenced  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees  by 
Harispe. 

At  Bordeaux  there  was  a  small  reserve,  which  he  urged 
iho  Ministr^r  of  War  to  increase  with  conscripts  from  the  in- 
terior, and  ho  sent  artillerymen  there,  ordering  various  dis- 
positions :  but  tliero  was  no  public  spirit  awakened  and 
treason  was  rife  in  that  city. 

On  tho  side  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  he  improved  the  works 
of  NavaiTcns,  and  designed  an  entrenched  camp  ;  the  castle 
of  Loiudes  in  tho  High  Pyrenees  was  already  defensible, 
and  he  gave  orders  to  fortify  tho  castle  of  Pan,  thus  pro- 
viding supporting  {x>iuts  for  a  retreat.  At  Mauleon  he  put 
on  foot  paitizan  corps,  and  had  hopes  of  forming  a  resei've 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  national  guards,  gensd'armes  and 
artillerymen  at  Tarbes,  Dax,  containing  his  principal 
depots,  was  being  fortified,  and  tho  communication  with  it 
maintained  across  tho  rivere  by  bridges,  with  bridge-heads 
at  Port  do  Lannes,  llastingues,  Peyrehwadc,  and  Sauve- 
terre  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  Febniarj'  floods  carried  away 
that  at  Port  de  Lannes,  and  tlie  communication  between 
Rayonno  and  the  left  of  the  army  was  thus  interrupted  until 
ho  established  a  flying  bridge. 

•Such  wa.s  his  situation  when  Wellington  retook  the  ofl'en 
sive,  witli  one  hundred  and  twenty  tho\isand  infantry  and 
fifteen  thousiind  cavjilry,  a.s  Soult  8upj)osed ;  for  he  knew 
not  of  the  political  and  financial  difliculties  which  had  re- 
duced the  English  genenU's  power  and  prevented  the  junc- 
tion of  the  reinforcements  expected.  His  eniissiiries  t(dd 
him  that  Clinton's  Cataloiiian  force  was  broken  uj).  and  iho 
British  part  in  march  to  join  Wellington ;  that  the  garrisons 
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of  Cartbagena,  Cadiz  and  Ceula  were  at  hand,  and  reinforce- 
ments were  coming  from  England  and  Poi-tiigal.  This  made 
him  conclude  there  was  no  intention  of  pressing  the  war  in 
Catalonia,  and  that  all  would  be  united  to  march  against 
him  ;  wherefore  with  more  earnestness  than  before  he  urged 
that  Suchet  should  be  ordered  to  join  him,  that  their 
united  forces  might  form  a  dike  against  the  ton-ent  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  south  of  France.  The  real 
power  opposed  to  him  was  however  much  below  these  cal- 
ctdations.  Twenty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  had 
been  promised  by  their  governments,  but  did  not  arrive ; 
Clinton's  army  was  still  in  Catalonia ;  the  regular  Spanish 
forces  available,  and  that  only  partially  on  account  of  their 
licentious  conduct,  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand ;  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  were  but  seventy  thousand,  with  ninety- 
five  pieces  of  artillery. 

Soult,  exclusive  of  his  garrisons  and  detachments  at  Bor- 
deaux and  in  the  High  Pyrenees,  exclusive  also  of  the  con- 
scripts of  the  second  lev}^  which  were  now  beginning  to  arrive, 
had  only  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  of  all  aiTQs,  three  thou- 
sand being  cavalry,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  But  Bayonne 
alone,  without  reference  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  Navar- 
rens,  occupied  twenty-eight  thousand  of  the  allies ;  and  by 
this  and  other  drains  Wellington's  superiority  was  so  reduced, 
that  his  penetrating  into  France,  that  France  which  had 
made  all  Europe  tremble  at  her  arms,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
suiprising  example  of  courage  and  fine  conduct,  militar}'^  and 
political. 

Passage  of  the  Gates. 

In  the  second  week  of  February  the  weather  set  in  with  a 
strong  frost,  and  the  English  general  advanced,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  General  Paris  had  marched  Avith  a  convoy 
frcmi  Navarrens  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  relief  of  .Jaca  in 
Spain,  where  a  French  garrison  still  remained.  But  clothing 
for  the  trc^ops,  which  had  been  long  negligently  delayed  in 
England,  anived  at  that  moment  also,  and  the  regiments, 
wanting  the  means  of  carriage,  had  to  march  for  it  to  the 
coast.  Tlie  first  design  was  therefore  restricted  to  Turning 
the  French  left  by  the  sources  of  the  rivers  with  Hill'a  corps. 
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marching  by  tbo  roota  uf  tlie  Pyrenees  ;  lieiebi'iid  meanwhile 
keeping  the  centre  in  check  upon  the  lower  jarta  of  the 
.same  rivers,  in  hopo  that  Soult's  attention  would  thus  be 
attracted  while  the  paissage  of  the  Adour  waa  being  made 
below  Hayonue.  It  would  seem  also,  that  uncertain  if  he 
should  bo  able  to  force  the  pa.ssage  of  the  tributary  rivei-s 
with  his  right,  Wellington  intended,  if  his  bridge  w-aa  hap- 
pily throwu,  to  push  his  main  e>pemtions  in  that  quarter, 
turning  the  Gaves  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour :  a  fine 
Conception  by  which  his  Buperiority  of  numbei>J  would  have 
best  availed  him  to  seize  Dax  and  the  Port  de  Landes,  and  cut 
boult  ofl'  from  Bordeaux. 

Event.s  frustnited  this  plan.  On  the  14th  Hill,  having 
twenty  thousand  combatants  and  sixteen  guns,  marched  in 
two  columns  ;  one  to  drive  Clausel's  posts  beyond  the  Joyeuse, 
another  by  the  great  road  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  against 
llarispe.  This  last  body  had  the  Ursouia  mountain  on  its 
right,  while  beyond  it  Morillo  marched  against  the  same 
point.  llarispe,  who  hail  only  three  brigades,  principally 
comjcripta,  retired  .skirmishing  in  the  direction  of  St.  Palais. 
Tlio  line  of  the  Joyeuse  was  thus  tunied  by  the  allies,  the 
direct  communication  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  was  out, 
that  place  was  invested  by  Mina's  battalions,  and  on  the 
15th  Hill,  leaving  a  regiment  to  ol>sene  the  road  of  St. 
Jean,  marched  upon  Garris,  pushing  back  Harispe's  rear- 
guard. 

Soult  knew  of  the  intended  operations  on  the  12th,  but 
hearing  the  allies  had  collected  boats  and  constructed  a  fresh 
batterj-  near  Urt  on  iho  L'pper  Adour.  and  that  the  pontoons 
had  reached  Urcurray,  thought  Wellinp^on's  design  was  to 
turn  his  left  with  HilJ's  <i)rps,  to  press  him  on  the  P.idouze 
witJi  lieresford's,  hikI  keep  Bayonne  in  check  with  the 
Spaniards,  while  Hope  crossed  the  Adour  almr  that  for- 
tress. Wlnreforo,  when  Hill's  movement  commenced,  he 
resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  tlie  Bidouze,  and  the  two 
Gaves  of  Mauleon  and  Oleron  in  succession.  He  had  already 
four  divisions  on  the  Bidouze,  and  ho  recalled  Paris  to  post 
him  beUvt-en  St.  Palaix  and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  in  obser- 
vation of  .Minn,  whnm  he  siipposed  to  W*  stronger  than  he 
was. 
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Combat  of  Gaeris. 

Harispe,  having  Paris  under  his  orders,  and  supported  by 
Pierre  Soult  with  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  now  covered 
the  road  from  St.  Jean  with  his  left,  the  upper  line  of 
the  Bidouze  with  his  right;  from  thence  Villatte,  Taupin 
and  Foy  were  extended  to  its  confluence  with  the  Adoui. 
Hill  moved  against  Harispe.  The  latter  had  just  occupied 
in  advance  of  the  Bidouze  a  ridge  called  the  Garris  moun- 
tain, which  stretched  to  St,  Palais,  when  his  rear-guard  came 
plunging  into  a  deep  ravine  in  his  front,  closely  followed  by 
the  light  troops  of  the  second  division.  Upon  the  parallel 
counter-ridge  thus  gained,  General  Hill  immediately  esta- 
folished  himself,  and  though  the  evening  was  beginning  to 
close  his  skirmishers  descended  into  the  ravine,  while  two 
guns  played  over  it  upon  four  thousand  men,  arrayed  on 
the  opposite  mountain  by  Harispe.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
Wellington  arrived.  He  was  anxious  to  turn  the  line  of 
the  Bidouze  before  Soult  could  strengthen  himself  there, 
and  seeing  the  communication  with  General  Paiis,  by  St. 
Palais,  was  not  well  maintained,  sent  Morillo  along  the  ridge 
towards  that  place  ;  then  menacing  Harispe's  centre  with 
Le  Cor's  Portuguese  division,  he  directed  Pringle's  brigade 
to  attack,  saying  with  concise  energy  "  Tlie  hill  must  he  taken 
before  dark." 

This  expression  caught  the  fancy  of  the  soldiers,  and  was 
repeated  by  Colonel  O'Callaghan,  as  he  and  Pringle  piaced 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  39th,  which,  followed  by  the 
28th,  immediately  rushed  with  loud  and  prolonged  shouts 
into  the  ravine.  Pringle  fell  wounded,  and  most  of  the 
mounted  officers  had  their  horses  killed  ;  but  the  troops, 
covered  by  the  thick  wood,  gained  the  summit  of  the  Garris 
mountain,  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  who  thinking  from  the 
shouting  that  a  larger  force  was  coming  retreated.  The 
39th  then  wheeled  to  their  right,  intending  to  sweep  the 
summit,  when  the  French,  discovering  their  en-or,  came  back 
at  a  charging  pace  and  receiving  a  volley  without  flinching 
tried  the  bayonet.  O'Callaghan,  distinguished  for  strength 
and  courage,  had  two  strokes  from  tliat  weapon,  but  repaid 
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thuiu  with  fatal  power  in  each  instauce,  and  the  French, 
nearly  all  cuiibcripts,  were  i^euteii  off.  Twice  however 
they  came  buck,  and  fought  until  the  tiro  of  the  28th  Wiu» 
beginning  to  be  felt,  when  Ilari.sj)e,  heeiiig  the  remainder 
of  tlie  hecond  division  ready  to  buppjrt  the  attack,  Le  Cor 
advancing  agiiinst  hi8  centre,  Moriilo  in  march  towards  iSt. 
Talais,  retreated  to  that  town,  and  calling  in  Paris  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  the  Bidouze.  lie  lost  altogether 
five  hundred  men,  two  hundred  being  taken,  and  would 
hardly  have  escaped  if  Moriilo  had  not  been  slow.  The 
allie.s  lo8t  one  hundred  and  sixty,  most  of  them  in  the 
Uiyonet  contest. 

During  these  of>orations  Picton,  marching  on  Hill's  left, 
menaced  Villatte  ;  but  Beresford,  though  his  scouting  partie.s, 
on  the  left  of  Picton,  approached  the  Bidouze,  facing  Taupin 
and  Foy,  remained  on  the  Joyouse,  as  the  pivot  up<ju  which 
Wellington's  right  was  to  sweep  round  the  French  position.s. 
Foy  however  had  observed  the  movement  of  two  other  divi- 
sions, pointing  as  he  thought  towards  the  French  left,  and 
his  reports  to  that  effect  reached  Soult  at  the  moment  the 
latter  received  notice  that  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  was  in- 
vested. Thinking  then  that  Wellington  would  not  attempt 
to  pass  the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  but  win  his  way  to  that 
river  by  constantly  turning  the  French  left,  he  made  new 
di-spositions. 

His  line  on  the  Bidoiizo  was  strong,  yet  too  extended, 
and  he  resolved  to  abandon  that  and  the  Mauleon  for  the 
Gave  d'Oleron,  placing  his  right  at  Peyrehorade,  his  left 
at  Xavarrens.  Villatte  therefore  took  jHJst  at  Sauveterre 
on  the  Olerou  where  the  bridge  had  a  well-fniiificd  head; 
from  tlience  Taupin  lined  the  right  bank  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Gave  do  Pan,  which  Foy  guarded  from  Peyrehorade 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Adour,  his  front  being  prolonged 
by  D'Erlon  towards  Dax.  One  brigade  of  cavalry  was  in 
reserve  at  Sauveterre  and  the  head-cjuarters  went  to  Orthcs. 
But  the  mapizines  of  ammunition  were  at  liiiyonno,  Xavar- 
rens, and  Dux  ;  and  Soult,  seeing  his  communications  with 
all  those  places  likely  to  bo  intercepted  l>eforo  ho  could  re- 
move his  stores,  wroto  to  the  minister  of  war  to  foiin  new 
dep6ts. 

On  the  IGth  Wellington  repaired  the  broken  bridgee  of  St 
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Palais,  and  after  a  skirmisli  Hill  crossed  the  Bidouze,  but 
the  day  was  spent  in  the  operation.  Meanwhile  the  centre 
di\"isions  passed  the  Joyeuse. 

The  17th  Hill  advanced  towards  the  Mauleon,  while  Pic- 
ton,  on  his  left,  made  for  the  heights  of  Somberraute,  both 
corps  converging  upon  General  Paris,  who,  in  defence  of  the 
Mauleon  Gave,  attempted  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Arrive- 
riete.  Lord  Wellington  was  too  quick.  The  92nd  regiment, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  some  guns,  passed  at  a  ford  above,  and 
beating  two  French  battalions  from  the  village  secured  the 
passage.  The  troops  halted  there,  having  marched  only  five 
miles,  and  though  Paris  relinquished  the  Gave  he  did  not 
retire  imtii  the  morning  of  the  1 8th.  The  allies  then  seized 
the  main  road  between  Sauveterre  and  Navarrens  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oleron  Gave,  while  Harispe,  Villatte,  and  Paris, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  concentrated  at  Sauve- 
terre ;  Taupin  was  lower  down  on  their  right ;  Foy  on  the 
ri"-ht  of  Taupin  ;  D'Erlon  on  the  left  of  the  Adour,  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Gave  de  Pau. 

Soult,  thrown  from  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
entirely  upon  the  defensive,  was  now  at  a  loss  to  discover 
his  adversary's  object.  In  this  uncertainty,  sending  Pierre 
Soult  with  a  cavalry  brigade  and  two  battalions  of  infantry 
to  act  between  Oleron  and  Pau  and  communicate  with  the 
partisan  corps  forming  at  Mauleon,  he  decided  to  hold  the 
Gaves  as  long  as  he  could ;  and,  when  they  were  forced, 
concentrate  his  army  at  Orthes  and  fall  upon  the  first  of  the 
converging  columns  that  approached.  He  had  considered 
every  likely  movement,  as  he  thought,  and  his  conjectures 
had  indeed  embraced  every  plan  of  operation  possible,  ex- 
cept  the  one  contemplated  by  his  adversary,  namely,  the 
stupendous  bridge  over  the  Adour  heloic  Bayonne.  That  was 
now  to  be  done,  and  Wellington  designed  to  superintend 
the  casting  of  it  in  person  ;  hence,  when  he  had  established 
his  right  strongly  beyond  the  Mauleon  and  Bidouze  rivers 
and  knew  his  pontoons  were  well  advanced,  'he  returned 
rapidly  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Everything  there  depending  on 
man  was  ready,  but  the  weather  was  boisterous  with  snow 
for  two  days,  and  Wellington,  fearful  of  letting  Soult 
strengthen  himseK  on  the  Gave  of  Oleron,  returned  on  the 
21st  to  Garris,  deciding  to  press  his  operations  on  that  sidt- 
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in  pernon  and  leave  Hope  and  Admiral  Penruse  to  tniow  the 
bridge. 

Passage  of  the  Aikdur. 

Hope  bad  twenty-eight  thousand  men  and  twenty  piecea 
of  artillery.  ;ind  in  the  night  of  the  '22nd  the  lirst  divitiion, 
with  .six  eighteen-poiindere  and  a  rocket  battery,  cautiously 
tiled  towards  tlio  river ;  the  road  was  deep  and  one  of  the 
guns  falling  into  a  ditch  delayed  the  march,  yet  at  daybreak 
the  whole  reached  some  sand-downs  which  lined  the  river 
bsmk.  llio  French  picquets  were  tiicn  driven  into  the 
intrenched  camp,  the  pontoon  tiuir.  and  field-artillery  came 
down  opposite  the  village  of  Boucaut,  and  the  eighteen- 
pounders  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  bank.  The  light 
troo{)8,  meanwhile,  closed  to  the  edge  of  the  mansh  covering 
Vau  ban's  camp ;  and  from  Arcangue*:  and  Urdains  the 
enemy's  attention  was  attracted  by  false  attiicks,  which  were 
prolonged  beyond  the  Nive  by  the  fifth  division. 

The  gun-boats  and  chasse-marces  should  have  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Adour  at  the  time  the  troops  reached  the 
bank;  but  the  wind  was  contrarj'  and  none  were  seen. 
Hope,  whose  firmness  no  initoward  event  could  ever  shake, 
then  resolved  to  try  the  passage  with  the  army  alone  ;  the 
French  flotilla  opened  fire  on  his  columns,  but  his  artillery 
and  rockets  retorted  so  fiercely  that  three  of  tho  gun-buate 
were  destroyed,  and  tho  sloop  so  hardly  handled  that  about 
one  o'clock  tho  whole  took  refuge  higher  up  the  river.  Sixt}' 
men  of  tho  guards  wcro  then  rowed  in  pontoons  across  tho 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  a  French  picquet,  which, 
seemingly  bewildered,  retired  without  firing.  A  raft  was 
formed  with  the  remainder  of  the  pontoons,  a  hawser  was 
stretched  across,  and  Colonel  Sto])ford  passed  with  six  hun- 
dred of  the  guards,  tho  t'lOth  Ivegiment,  and  some  rockets: 
3et  slowly  and  at  slack  water,  for  the  tide  nin  strongly 
and  the  waters  were  wide. 

General  lliouvenot,  deceived  by  spies  and  prisoners, 
thought  the  light  division  was  with  Hoi>e  as  well  as  tho  first 
division,  and  that  fiflccn  thousand  men  had  been  embarked 
at  St.  Jean  do  Luz  to  land  between  Capo  Breton  and  tlio 
Adour;  ho  feared  therefor©  to  send  a  strong  force  to  anv 
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distance;  and  when  he  heard  of  Stopford's  detachment  on 
the  right  bank,  detached  only  two  battalions  under  Macomble 
to  gain  information,  because  a  pine-forest  and  the  bending  of 
the  river  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  view  from  Bayonne. 
Macomble  menaced  Stopford,  but  the  latter,  flanked  by  the 
field  artillery  on  the  other  bank,  received  him  with  a  dis- 
charge of  rockets ;  projectiles  which,  like  the  elephants  in 
ancient  warfare,  often  turn  upon  their  own  side :  this  time, 
amenable  to  their  directors,  they  smote  the  French  column 
and  it  fled  amazed  with  a  loss  of  thirty  wounded.  It  is 
h:)wever  obvious  that  if  Thouvenot  had  kept  strong  guards 
•with  a  field-battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  Hope 
could  not  have  passed  his  troops  in  pontoons,  no  vessels 
could  have  crossed  the  bar,  and  to  disembark  troops  between 
the  river  and  Cape  Breton  must  have  been  attempted.  This 
error  was  fatal  to  the  French.  The  British  remained  unmo- 
lested imtil  twelve  o'clock  on  the  24th,  and  then  the  long- 
expected  flotilla  was  seen  under  a  press  of  sail  making  with 
a  strong  breeze  for  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

To  enter  the  Adour  is,  from  the  flatness  of  the  coast,  never 
an  easy  task  ;  it  was  now  most  difficult ;  the  high  winds  of 
the  preceding  days  had  raised  a  great  sea,  and  the  enemy 
had  removed  one  of  the  guiding  flag-staves  by  which  the 
navigation  was  ordinarily  directed.  In  front  of  the  flotilla 
came  the  boats  of  the  men  of  war,  and  the  naval  captain, 
O'Eeilly,  ran  his  craft,  a  chosen  Spanish  vessel,  first  into  the 
midst  of  the  breakers,  which  rolling  in  a  frightful  manner 
over  the  bar  dashed  her  on  to  the  beach.  That  brave  officer, 
stretched  senseless  on  the  shore,  would  have  perished  with 
all  his  crew  but  for  the  ready  succour  of  the  soldiers  ;  some 
were  drowned,  but  the  remainder  with  an  intrepid  spirit 
launched  their  boat  again  to  aid  the  passage. 

O'Eeilly  had  been  followed  successfully  by  Lieutenant 
Debenham  in  a  six-oared  cutter,  but  the  tide  was  then  falling, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  boats,  the  impossibility  of  passing 
until  high  water  being  evident,  drew  off  and  a  pilot  was 
landed  to  direct  the  line  of  navigation  by  concerted  signals. 
When  the  flood  again  came,  the  crews  being  promised  rewards 
in  proportion  to  their  successful  daring,  the  whole  flotilla 
approached  in  close  order ;  with  it  however  came  black  clouds 
and  a  driving  gale  which  sent  along  the  whole  coast  a  rough 
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tumbling  soa,  diishiug  and  fuuming  without  an  interval  of 
dark  water  tc  mark  tho  ontxancj  of  the  river.     The  men-of- 
war's  boats  first  drew  near  this  terrible  surge,  and  Mr.  Bloye 
of  tlie  Lyra,  having  the  chief  pilot  with  him,  heroically  led 
into  it,  but  in  an  instant  his  barge  was  ingulfed  and  ho  and 
all  ^v^th  him  were  dmwned.     Tho  following  vessels  seeing 
tho   L>Ta's    Ixiat  thus   swallowed  swerved   in    their  course, 
and  shootiug  up  to  tho  right  and  left  kept  hovering  unde- 
cided on  tho  edge  of  the  tormented  waters.     Suddenly  Lieu- 
tenant Choyue  of  the  NVoodlark  p\dled  ahead,  and  striking 
the   right  line   with  counuje  and  fortune  combined,  safely 
p;issed  the  bar.     The  wind  then  lulled,  the  waves  as  if  con- 
quered abated  somewhat  of  their  rage,  and  tho  chasse-marees, 
manned  with  Spani.sh  seamen,  but  having  an  engineer  officer 
with  a  party  of  sappers  in  each  who  compelled  them  to  follow 
tlio   men-of-war's    boats,   came  plunging  one  after   another 
through  the  huge  breakers  and  reached  the  point  designed 
for  tlie  bridge.    Thus  was  achieved  this  peiilous  and  glorious 
e.xploit.      Not   without   m<jre   loss.      Captain  Elliot  of  the 
Martial,  with  his  crew  and  the  crews  of  three  trans])orts' 
b<jat3,  perished  close   to  tho  shore   in  despite  of  the  mos: 
violent  etTorts  made  by  the  troops  to  save  them ;  three  other 
ves.sels,  ciist  on  tho  beach,  lost  part  of  their  crews ;  and  one 
large  chas.se-mareo,  full  of  men,  after  passing  the  line  of  surf 
Rafely,  was  overtaken  by  a  swift  bellying  wave  which  broke 
on  her  dwck  and  ila-shed  her  to  pieces. 

Eight  thousand  men  were  now  on  tho  right  bank.  Tliey 
remained  in  tho  sand-hills  for  the  night,  and  next  morning, 
sweeping  in  a  half-circle  round  tlio  citadel  and  its  entrench- 
ments, placed  their  left  on  the  Adour  above  tho  fortress, 
their  right  on  tho  same  river  below ;  tho  water  however 
made  such  a  bend  that  their  front  was  little  more  than  two 
miles  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  ))y  a  marshy 
ravine.  This  nice  operation  was  effected  without  ojtjHjsition, 
because  tho  Yauban  carojis,  menaced  by  the  troo[)s  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  Adour,  were  so  extensive  that  'lliouvenot's 
force  was  8(;arcely  sufficient  to  maintain  them.  Tho  bridge 
was  then  constructed  thnic  miles  below  Bayonne.  at  a  ]ilaoo 
where  tho  river  was  contraitod  to  eight  hundred  feet  by 
strong  retaining  walls,  built  with  tho  view  of  sweeping  away 
the  bar  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  current.     Bridge  and 
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boom  were  the  joint  conception  of  Colonel  Sturgeon  and 
Major  Todd  of  the  Staff  corps ;  but  the  execution  was  con- 
fided entirely  to  the  latter,  who,  with  a  mind  less  brilliant 
than  Sturgeon  s,  yet  more  indefatigable,  very  ably  and  use- 
fully  served  nm  country  throughout  this  war. 

Twenty-six  chasse-marees,  moored  head  and  stem  at  dis- 
tances of  forty  feet,  were  fi.rst  bound  together  with  ropes  ;  two 
thick  cables  were  then  carried  loosely  across  their  decks,  the 
ends,  cast  over  the  walls  on  each  bank,  being  strained  and 
fastened  in  various  modes  to  the  sands.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently slack  to  meet  the  spring-tides,  which  rose  fourteen 
feet,  and  planks  were  tied  upon  them  without  any  supporting 
beams.  The  boom,  moored  with  anchors  above  and  below, 
was  a  double  line  of  masts  connected  with  chains  and  cables, 
so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  squares,  in  the  design,  if  a 
vessel  broke  thiough  the  outside,  that  it  should  by  the  shock 
turn  round  in  the  square  and  get  entangled  with  the  floating 
wrecks  of  the  line  it  had  broken.  Gun-boats,  with  aiding 
batteries  on  the  banks,  were  then  stationed  to  protect  the 
boom,  and  to  keep  off  fire-vessels,  row-boats  weie  furnished 
with  grappling  irons.  The  whole  was  by  the  united  labour 
of  seamen  and  soldiers  finished  on  the  26th,  and,  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion  on  such  matters,  Major  Todd  assured  the 
Author  of  this  History  that  he  found  the  soldiers,  with 
minds  quickened  by  the  wider  range  of  knowledge  attendant 
on  their  service,  more  ready  of  resource,  and  their  efforts 
under  a  regular  discipline  of  more  avail,  with  less  loss  of 
time,  than  the  iiTCgular  activity  of  the  seamen.  But  fortune, 
the  errors  of  the  enemy,  the  matchless  skill  and  daring  of 
the  British  seamen,  and  the  discipline  and  intrepidity  of  the 
British  soldiers,  combined  by  the  genius  of  ^^'ellington, 
were  all  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  stupendous  under- 
taking, which  must  always  rank  amongst  the  prodigies  of 
war. 

^Vhen  the  bridge  was  finished  Hope  contracted  the  line 
of  investment,  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  position  of  the 
French  outside  the  citadel  was  exceedingly  strong.  The 
flanks  were  protected  by  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  were 
covered  with  fortified  villas,  the  front  being  on  a  ridge, 
crowned  by  the  village  and  church  of  St.  Etienne,  both 
dominant,  strongly  entrenched,  and  under  the  fire  of  the 
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citadel.  Three  couvergiiig  columns,  covered  by  skirmiNhers, 
wtie  emi'luyt'd,  and  the  wiMg8  attained  the  edges  of  the 
tuvines  at  either  side,  their  flunk.s  resting  on  the  Adour 
above  and  below;  but  a  very  vigorous  action  hajipened  in 
the  centre.  The  German  and  a  brigatle  of  guards  were 
to  attack  simultaneously,  the  giiurds  on  the  left,  the  light 
Gorman  troops  on  the  right,  their  heavy  infantry  in  the 
centre ;  some  accident  retarded  the  wings,  and  St.  P^tienne 
being  first  attacked  the  citadel  guns  ojHJiicd  and  the  skir- 
mishing fire  wiis  heavy  ;  yet  the  Gemmns  stormed  chinch 
and  vilhige,  forced  the  entrenched  line  of  houses,  and  took 
ii  gun,  which  however  they  could  not  curry  off  under  the 
fire  of  the  citadel.  The  action  then  ceased  for  a  time,  but 
the  people  of  Bayonne  were  in  such  consternation  that 
ITiouvenot  to  re-assure  them  sallied  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
charged  the  Germans  tAvice,  and  fought  well ;  he  was  how- 
ever wounde<l  and  finally  lost  a  gun  and  the  position  of 
St.  Etioune  :  the  British  loss  was  however  not  less  than  five 
hundred  men  and  officers. 


Passage  ok  the  Gaves  coNTiNtJED. 

WTiile  Hope  passed  the  Adour,  Wellington  pushed  his 
(•perations  on  the  Gaves  with  great  vigour.  Six  divisions  of 
infantni'  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry  were  concentrated  on 
the  Gave  d'Oleron,  between  Sauveterre  and  Navaixens. 
Beresford  lined  the  Bidouze  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Adour,  and  the  23rd  drove  Foy  from  his  works  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Oleron  Gave,  into  the  bridge-head  at  Feyre- 
horade.  Soult's  right  and  centre  were  thus  held  in  check, 
and  the  rest  of  his  anny  was  at  Orthes  and  Sauveterre. 

On  tiio  24lli  Wellington  advanced  to  force  the  Gave 
dXHeron.  During  the  previous  days  his  movements  had 
again  deceived  Soult.  who  thought  the  light  division  was 
with  Hope,  and  imagined  the  first  division  was  with  Beres- 
ford ;  he  did  not  expect  however  to  hold  the  Gave,  and  looked 
to  a  final  concentration  at  Orthes. 

On  the  'J4th  also,  Morillo,  reinforced  with  a  detachment 
of  cavolr}',  moved  towards  Navurrens,  where  ro\igli  ground 
ooQcealcd  his  real  force  while  his  scouters  beat  hjick  the 
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Frencli  outposts ;  then  a  battalion  menaced  the  fords  of  the 
Gave  at  Doguen,  witli  a  view  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  from  the  ford  of  Ville  Nave,  three  miles  below, 
where  Wellington  designed  really  to  pass.  For  that  object 
a  gi-eat  concentric  movement  was  now  in  progress.  Favoured 
by  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which  concealed  all  the 
columns,  the  sixth  division  moved  towards  the  ford  of  Mont- 
fort,  three  miles  below  that  of  Ville  Nave,  while  a  battalion 
of  the  second  division  menaced  the  ford  of  Barraute  below 
Montfort.  Picton  marched  against  the  bridge-head  of  Sauve- 
terre,  with  orders  to  make  a  feint  of  forcing  the  passage 
there.  Vivian's  hussars,  coming  up  from  Berosford's  right, 
threatened  other  fords  upon  Picton's  left,  and  Beresford, 
keeping  Foy  in  check  at  Peyrehorade  with  the  seventh 
division,  sent  the  fourth  above  the  confluence  of  the  waters 
to  seek  a  fit  place  to  throw  a  bridge.  Thus  the  French  front 
was  menaced  on  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles,  but  the  great 
force  was  above  Sauveterre. 

The  first  operations  were  not  happily  executed.  Some  of 
the  columns  missed  the  fords,  and  Picton,  opening  a  can- 
nonade at  Sauveterre,  made  four  companies  of  Keane's 
brigade  and  some  cavalry  pass  the  Gave  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bridge ;  but  they  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  niuetj- 
men  and  officers,  of  whom  some  were  drowned  and  thirty 
made  prisoners :  the  diversion  was  however  complete  and 
the  general  operations  successful.  Soult  on  the  first  alarm 
drew  Harispe  from  SauveteiTe,  placing  him  on  the  road  to 
Orthes  where  a  range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  Gave  of  Oleron 
separates  it  from  the  Gave  of  Pau;  only  a'  division  of 
infantry  and  Berton's  cavalry  then  remained  at  Sauveterre, 
and  Villatte,  alarmed  by  Picton's  demonstrations,  abandoned 
his  works  on  the  left  bank  and  destroyed  the  bridge.  Mean- 
while the  sixth  division  passed  without  opposition  at  Mont- 
fort above  Sauveterre,  and  the  main  body,  meeting  at  the 
ford  of  Ville  Nave  with  only  a  small  cavalry  piccjuet,  crossed 
with  no  more  loss  than  two  men  drowned :  a  happy  circum- 
stance, for  the  waters  were  deep  and  rapid,  the  cold  intense, 
and  the  ford  so  narrow  the  passage  was  not  completed  before 
dark.  To  have  forced  it  in  face  of  an  enemy  wuidd  have 
been  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Soult, 
who  was  with  Plarispe  only  five  miles  from  Montfort  and 
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Bc'ven  from  Ville  Navo,  should  not  have  sent  that  general 
down  to  opi)o.so  either  j>a«8J»ge. 

On  the  25th  at  daylight,  Wellinffton  pushed  the  French 
Tcar-gujird  into  the  suburb  of  Orthes,  which  niuKked  the 
bridge  lliere,  iiud  the  I'ortugueso  of  the  light  division  lost 
twenty-tivf  men  in  (he  skirmish.  The  second,  sixth,  and  light 
tlivisions,  Hamilton's  I'oi-tuguese,  five  regiments  of  cavalr}', 
and  three  batteries,  were  now  massed  in  front  of  Orthes  ; 
the  third  division  and  a  brigape  of  cavalry  were  in  front  of 
the  broken  bridge  of  Berenx  five  miles  lower  down  the 
Gave;  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  with  Vivian's  cavalrj', 
were  in  front  of  reyrehorade,  fiom  whence  Foy  retired  to 
Orthes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Beresford,  finding  Foy  had 
aKindoned  Peyrehorade,  passed  the  Gave,  partly  by  a  pon- 
toon bridge,  partly  by  a  ford  where  the  current  ran  so  strong 
that  a  column  was  like  to  have  been  earned  away  bodily  ;  but 
he  had  previously  detached  the  18th  Hussars  to  find  another 
ford  higher  up,  which  was  effected  under  the  guidance  of  a 
miller,  and  the  hussiirs  gaining  the  high  road  to  Oiihes  drove 
some  French  caviUry  through  Tuyoo.  There  they  rallied  on 
tJieir  reser^-es  and  beat  back  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers  ; 
yet  they  would  not  await  the  shock  of  the  main  body,  now 
reinforced  by  Vivian's  brigade  and  commanded  by  Ikref-ford 
in  person.  In  this  affair  Major  Sewell,  an  officer  of  the  staff, 
who  had  frequently  manifested  his  jiersonal  prowess,  being 
without  a  swonl,  pulled  a  largo  stake  from  a  hedge  and  witli 
that  weapon  o\erthr(.'W  two  hus-sars  in  succession,  only  ceas 
ing  to  fight  when  a  third  cut  his  club  in  twain. 

Beresford  now  threw  out  a  detachment  on  his  left  to 
intercept  the  enemy's  communication  with  Dax.  and  Wel- 
lington sent  Lord  Kdward  Somei-set's  cavaliy  v.-ith  the  third 
division  across  the  Gave,  by  some  furds  below  the  broken 
bridge  of  Berenx.  Then  directing  Beresford  to  take  a 
position  for  the  night  on  some  heights  near  the  village  of 
Balghts,  lie  proceeded  to  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  at  licrenx ; 
and  thus  after  a  circuitous  march  of  more  than  fifty  miles 
with  his  right  wing,  and  the  passage  of  five  Gaves,  he  had 
«pain  unit,  d  it  ^^^th  his  centre  and  secured  a  direct  cominu- 
Tiication  with  Hope. 

The  bridge  of  OrthcH,  an  ancient  and  Iwauliful  stnicture 
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could^not  be  easily  forced.  Composed  of  iiTegulax  arches,  it 
had  a  tower  in  the  centre,  the  gateway  of  which  was  built 
up,  and  the  principal  arch  in  front  of  the  tower  was  mined, 
the  houses  on  both  sides  contributing  to  the  defence.  The 
river  immediately  above  and  below  the  bridge  was  deep,  and 
full  of  needle-rocks  ;  but  above  the  to^vn  the  water,  spread- 
ing wide,  with  flat  banks,  presented  the  means  of  crossing. 
AVellington's  first  design  was  to  pass  there  with  Hill's  troops 
and  the  light  division,  but  when  he  heard  Beresford  had 
crossed  the  Gave  below,  he  suddenly  threw  his  bridge  at 
Berenx.  This  operation  was  covered  by  Beresford,  while 
Soult's  attention  was  diverted  by  a  continual  skiimish  at  the 
suburbs  of  Oi-thes  ;  by  the  appearance  of  Hill's  columns 
above  the  toAvn  ;  and  by  Wellington's  taking  cognizance  of 
the  position  near  the  bridge  so  openly  as  to  draw  a  cannon- 
ade. The  latter  thought  that  when  Soult  knew  Beresford 
and  Picton  were  over  the  Gave  he  would  not  await  a  battle, 
and  the  emissaries  reported  that  he  was  already  in  retreat ; 
a  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind,  because  next  day's 
operation  required  success  to  justify  it. 

Hope's  happy  pasf?age  of  the  Adour  now  became  known 
and  he  was  instructed  to  establish  a  line  of  communication 
to  the  port  of  Lannes,  where  a  permanent  bridge  was  to  be 
formed  with  boats  brought  up  from  Urt ;  a  direct  intercourse 
was  thus  secured ;  yet  Wellington  felt  he  was  going  beyond 
his  strength  if  Suchet  should  send  reinforcements  to  Soult ; 
wherefore  he  called  up  Freyre's  Spaniards,  who  were  to 
cross  the  Adour  below  Bayonne  and  join  him  by  the  port 
of  Lannes.  O'Donnel's  Andalusians  and  the  Prince  of 
Anglona's  troops  were  also  directed  to  be  in  readiness  to 
enter  France.  These  orders  were  given  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  feeble  resistance  made  by  the  French  in  the 
difficult  countiy  already  passed,  left  him  without  much 
luieasiness  as  to  the  power  of  Soult's  army  in  the  field,  but 
his  disquietude  was  extreme  about  the  danger  of  an  insur- 
gent warfare. 

"  Maintain  the  strictest  discipline,  without  that  we  are  lost"  was 
his  expression  to  Freyre ;  and  he  issued  a  proclamation 
authorizing  the  people  of  the  districts  he  had  oveiTun  to  arm 
themselves  for  the  preservation  of  order  under  tl  e  direction 
of  their  mayors.     He  invited  them  to  arrest  aV   straggling 
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8iildiei-8  and  lullowcin  of  tho  unuy,  ull  pluinleiers  aiiJ  evii 
iluei-s,  anil  cuiivey  tliem  to  headquarters  with  pnjol"  of  their 
criiuos,  promising  to  punish  tJio  culpable  and  jxiy  for  all 
danuigos.  At  tho  same  time  he  continued  all  tho  local 
authorities  who  chose  to  retain  their  offices  :  on  the  sole 
condition  of  having  no  political  or  military'  intercourse 
witli  tho  countries  still  possessed  by  the  French  army.  Nor 
was  his  proclamation  a  dead  letter.  In  the  night  of  the 
2oth  the  inhiibitantw  of  a  village,  near  the  road  leading  from 
SauveteiTe  to  Orthes,  shot  one  English  soldier  dead  and 
wounded  a  second  who  had  come  with  others  to  plunder. 
Wellington  caused  the  wounded  man  to  bo  hung  as  au  ex- 
ample, and  also  forced  an  English  colonel  to  quit  the  aiiuy 
for  suftering  his  soldiers  to  destroy  the  municipal  archives 
of  a  small  to'wn. 

Soult  had  no  thought  of  retreating.  His  army  was  con- 
centrated, and  everj'  bridge  except  that  at  Orthes,  the 
ancient  masonry  of  which  resisted  hi.s  mines,  was  destroyed. 
One  regiment  of  cavalry  was  on  his  right,  watching  the  fords 
as  f;ir  as  re>Teh()rade  ;  three  others,  with  two  battalions  of 
infantry,  imder  Pierre  Soult,  watched  tho.se  between  Orthes 
and  I'au.  Two  regiments  of  cavalr}-  remained  with  the 
army,  and  the  design  was  to  fall  upon  the  first  column 
which  should  crojw  the  Gave.  But  the  officer  at  Puyoo,  who 
had  suflfered  Vivian's  hussars  to  pa.ss  on  tho  2Gth  without 
opi>08ition,  made  no  report  of  the  event,  which  enabled 
Beresford  to  complete  his  movement  unmolested,  instead  of 
being  assailed  by  two-thirds  of  the  French  army.  It  was 
not  until  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  Soult  knew  of  his 
l)eing  over  the  Gave,  although  ho  was  then  close  on  tho 
flank  of  the  French  anny,  his  scouters  Ix'ing  on  the  Dax 
roud  in  its  rear  :  and  at  the  same  time  tho  sixth  and  light 
divisions  were  seen  descending  from  tlie  heipjhts  beyond  tho 
river  ]>ointing  towards  Ikrenx. 

In  this  crisis  tho  French  marshal  hesitated  whether  to 
fall  upon  Beresford  and  Picton  while  tho  latter  ^t.s  still 
passing  tho  river,  or  take  a  defensive  position.  Finally, 
judging  ho  had  not  time  to  form  an  attack,  he  decided  ujion 
the  latter,  and  under  cover  of  a  skinnish,  ha.'-tily  threw  his 
army  on  a  new  line  across  tho  ri>ad  from  Po\TelH)nulo.  ilis 
right  extended  to  tho  heights  of  San   Pioi.-«,  along  wliich  run 
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tlie  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax ;  and  the  line  was  prolonged 
on  the  left  to  Castetarbe,  a  village  close  to  the  Gave. 
Having  thus  opposed  a  temporary  front  to  Beresford,  he 
made  dispositions  to  receive  battle  next  morning,  bringing 
Villatte's  infantry  and  Pien-e  Soult's  cavalry  from  the  other 
side  of  Orthes  through  that  town :  it  was  this  movement 
that  led  Wellington's  emissaries  to  say  he  was  retiring. 

SoTilt's  position  was  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  partly  wooded, 
partly  naked. 

In  the  centre  was  an  open  rounded  hill,  from  whence  long 
narrow  tongues  shot  out  towards  the  high-road  of  Pej'rehorade 
on  the  left ;  on  the  right  by  St.  Boes,  towards  the  church  of 
Ba'ights  ;  the  whole  presented  a  concave  front  covered  with 
a  marshy  ravine,  which  was  crossed  by  tw©  shorter  necks 
coming  from  the  round  hill  in  the  centre. 

The  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax  passed  behind  the  line  to 
the  village  of  St.  Boes ;  and  behind  the  centre  a  succession 
of  undulating  bare  heathy  hills  trended  for  several  miles  to 
the  rear. 

Behind  the  right  the  country  was  low  and  deep;  but 
Orthes,  receding  from  the  river  up  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill, 
was  behind  the  left  wing. 

Eeille,  having  Taupin's,  Eoguet's,  and  Paris's  divisions 
under  him,  commanded  on  the  right,  holding  the  ground 
from  St.  Boes  to  the  centre. 

D'Erlon,  commanding  Foy's  and  D'Armagnac's  divisions, 
was  on  Eeille's  left,  extending  along  a  ridge  towards  the 
road  of  PejTehorade — the  second  being  in  reserve.  Villatte's 
division  and  the  cavalry  were  posted  above  the  village  of 
Eontun,  on  open  heathy  hills,  from  whence  they  overlooked 
the  low  country  beyond  St.  Boes,  and  furnished  a  reserve  to 
both  D'Erlon  and  Eeille. 

Harispe,  whose  troops  as  well  Jts  Villatte's  were  under 
Clausel's  orders,  occupied  Orthes  and  the  bridge,  having  a 
regiment  near  the  ford  of  Souars  above  the  town.  Thus  the 
French  army  extended  from  St.  Boes  to  Orthes,  but  the 
great  mass  was  disposed  towards  the  centre.  Twelve  guns 
were  attached  to  Harispe,  twelve  were  upon  the  round  hill 
in  the  centre,  sweeping  the  ground  beyond  St.  Boris,  sixteen 
were  in  resers'e  on  the  Dax  road. 

At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  sixth  and  light  divisions, 
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having  j>as>ed  the-  Gave  near  lieionx,  by  a  pontoon  bridge 
thrown  in  tho  night,  wound  xi\\  a  narrow  way  between  high 
rocks  to  tho  great  road  of  I'eyrehorade,  and  tho  tliird  divi- 
bion,  with  Lord  Eilward  Somerxet's  cavalry,  were  already 
established  there,  having  skinuiKherM  pushed  forwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  wooded  height  occupied  by  D'Erlon's  left. 
Beresford,  having  tho  fourth  and  j-eventh  divisions  and 
Vivian's  cavalry,  then  gained  tho  ridgo  of  St.  Boes  and  ap- 
proached tho  Dax  road  beyimd.  Hill,  with  his  owai  liritish 
and  Lo  Ct)r's  Portuguese  division,  menaced  tho  bridge  of 
Orthes,  and  the  ford  of  Souars  from  tho  left  bank.  Between 
Beresford  and  Picton,  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  were  no 
troops  ;  but  half-way,  in  front  of  the  French  centre,  was  a 
Koman  cjunp  crowning  an  isolated  peering  hill  nearly  as 
lofty  as  tho  centre  of  Soult's  position. 

On  this  cauip,  now  covered  with  vineyards,  but  then  open 
and  gra.ssy,  with  a  few  trees,  Wellington  stojtped  for  an  hour 
to  examine  the  enemy's  order  of  battle ;  his  two  divisions 
were  then  coming  up  from  the  river,  yet  so  hemmed  in  by 
rocks  that  only  a  few  men  could  march  abreast,  and  their 
j)oint  of  union  with  tho  tliird  division  was  littlo  more  than 
cannon-shot  from  the  French  left.  It  was  a  critical  moment, 
and  I'icton  did  not  conc»il  his  discpiietude  ;  but  Wellington, 
imperturbable,  continued  his  observ'ations  without  seeming 
to  notice  his  dangerous  position.  When  the  troops  reached 
tho  imiin  road  he  reinforced  Picton  with  the  sixth,  and  drew 
tlio  light  division  by  cross  roads  behind  tho  Koman  camj), 
thus  connecting  his  wings  and  fonning  a  central  reserve  ; 
l>ecauso  from  that  ]H)int  byeways  led,  on  the  left  to  the 
church  of  Baights  and  tho  Dax  road ;  on  tho  right  to  the 
Peyrehorade  road  ;  and  two  others  led  by  tho  low  neckfl 
across  the  marsh  to  the  French  position. 

This  marsh,  the  open  hill,  where  Soidt's  guns  and  reserves 
were  gathered,  and  the  narrow  tongues  on  cithor  side,  com- 
bined to  foibid  a  fp-nt  attack,  and  tho  flanks  were  scarcely 
more  promising.  The  ridge  occupied  by  tho  Fremh  left 
sunk  indeed  to  a  gentle  undulation  in  crossing  tho  I'oyreho- 
rado  road ;  yet  to  push  there  between  D'Erlon  and  Orthes 
Would  have  b<'en  useless,  because  that  town  was  strongly 
occupied  by  Iiarisj>e,  and  covered  by  an  ancient  wall.  To 
tnm  the  St.  Boi's  flank  the  troops  mu>t  have  descended   into 
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the  low  marshy  countiy  beyond  the  Dax  road,  where  the 
heathy  hills  trending  backwards  from  the  centre  of  the 
French  position  would  have  enabled  Soult  to  oppose  a  new 
front,  at  right  angles  to  his  actual  position  ;  the  whole  of  the 
allied  aimy  must  then  have  made  a  circuitous  flank  move- 
ment within  gun-shot,  tlirough  a  difficult  country,  or  Beres- 
ford's  left  must  have  been  dangerously  extended  and  the 
whole  line  weakened.  Nor  could  the  movement  be  hidden, 
because  the  hills,  although  only  moderately  high,  were 
abrupt  on  that  side,  affording  a  full  view  of  the  low  countiy, 
and  Soult's  cavalry  detachments  were  in  observation  on 
every  brow. 

It  only  remained  to  assail  the  French  flanks  along  the 
narrow  ridges,  making  the  principal  effort  at  St.  Boes,  and 
overlapping  the  French  right  to  seize  the  road  to  St.  Sever, 
while  Hill  passed  the  Gave  at  Sonars  and  cut  off  the  road 
to  Pau,  thus  enclosing  the  beaten  army  in  Orthes.  This 
was  no  slight  affair.  On  Picton's  side  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  flank  ridge  near  the  high  road  ;  but  beyond 
that  the  ground  rose  rapidly,  and  the  French  were  gathered 
thickly  mth  a  narrow  front  and  plenty  of  guns.  On  Beres- 
ford's  side  they  could  only  be  assailed  along  the  summit  of 
the  St.  Boes  ridge,  advancing  from  the  high  church  of 
Baights  and  the  Dax  road ;  but  the  village  of  St.  Boes  was 
strongly  occupied,  the  ground  immediately  behind  it 
strangled  to  a  narrow  pass ;  and  sixteen  guns  on  the  Dax 
road,  placed  behind  the  centre  of  Soult's  line  and  well 
covered  from  counter-fire,  were  ready  to  crush  any  column 
emerging  from  the  gorge  of  St.  Boes. 

Battle  of  Orthes. 

From  daybreak  there  had  been  a  slight  skirmish,  with 
occasional  cannon-shots  on  the  allies'  right,  and  the  French 
cavalry  at  times  pushed  parties  forward  on  each  flank ;  but 
at  nine  o'clock  Wellington  commenced  the  real  attack. 
The  third  and  sixth  divisions  won  without  difficulty  the 
lower  part  of  the  ridges  occupied  by  Foy,  and  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  left  towards  the  French  centre  with  a  shai-p 
fire  of  musketry ;  yet  the  main  battle  was  on  the  other 
flank.     Tliere  Cole,  keeping  Anson's  brigade  ot  the  fourth 
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divihion  in  reserve,  had  uMiuiled  St.  BoiiH  v%ith  IIoMfi'a 
Britihh  biigude  and  Va-sconcellos'  rnilugiicsc,  hin  object 
being  to  get  on  ti»  tlio  open  ground  l>ey"»d.  Fierce  und 
elaugliteriiig  wjis  the  Ktrugglo;  live  time.s  breaking  through 
the  scattered  houses  did  h'oss  caiTv  his  l>attle  into  the 
wider  sjiaco  beyond  ;  but  over  a.s  his  troops  emerged  the 
French  guns  from  the  centre  hill  smote  them  in  front,  and 
the  resei-ved  battery  on  the  Dax  road  swept  through  them 
with  grape  from  flank  to  flank;  while  Taupin's  Mijiptjning 
masses,  rushing  forward  with  a  wasting  fire  and  lapping 
the  Hanks  with  skinuishers,  which  poured  along  the  nivines 
on  either  hand,  forced  the  shattered  columns  back  into  the 
village.  It  was  in  vain  that  with  despenite  valour  the 
allies  broke  time  after  time  through  tlie  narrow  way  and 
strived  to  spread  a  front  beyond :  lioss  fell  dangerously 
woundcil.  and  Taupin's  troop.s,  thickly  clustered  and  well 
supjKjrted,  defied  every  elTbrt.  Nor  was  S<jult  less  happy  on 
the  other  side.  From  the  narrt>wiiess  of  the  ground  the 
third  and  sixth  divisions  could  only  engage  a  few  men  at 
once,  no  progress  was  made ;  one  small  detachment,  which 
ricton  extended  to  his  left,  attempting  to  gain  the  smaller 
tongue  jutting  out  from  the  central  hill,  was  ver\'  suddenly 
charged  as  it  neared  the  simmiit,  by  Foy,  and  driven  do^vn 
again  in  confusii>n,  losing  several  prisoners. 

\N  hen  the  combat  had  continued  with  unabated  fury  on 
the  side  of  St.  Boi-s  for  three  hours,  Wellington  sent  a  ca- 
^adore  regiment  of  the  light  division  from  the  lioman  camp 
to  protect  the  right  flank  of  IJoss's  brigatle  against  the 
French  skirmishers  ;  this  was  of  no  avail,  fur  the  I'ortugucse 
already  there  under  Va«concellos  Wing  unable  to  sustain 
the  violence  of  the  enemy,  had  given  way  in  disorder,  and 
the  French  pouring  on,  the  I'ritish  troops  retreated  through 
St.  Boea  with  difficulty.  This  Imjipened  at  the  moment  when 
the  detachment  on  I'icton's  left  Wiis  rei>ul.scd,  victory  seemed 
to  declare  fi>r  the  French,  and  Soult,  conspicuous  on  his  cen- 
tral hill,  the  knot  of  all  his  combinations,  seeing  his  enemies 
thus  broken  and  throwTi  backwards  on  each  side,  put  all  his 
resoTA-es  in  movement  to  complete  the  succosa.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment  he  smt)to  his  thigh, 
exclaiming,  ''At  last  J  have  him."  And  it  was  no  vain-glnrious 
8pee<"l),  the  crisis  seemed  to  justify  the  exultation.     There 
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was  however  a  small  black  cloud  rising  just  beneath,  un- 
heeded by  the  French  commander  amidst  the  thundering  din 
and  timiult  that  now  shook  the  field  of  battle,  but  which 
soon  burst  with  iiTesistible  violence. 

Wellington,  seeing  St.  Boes  was  inexpugnable,  had  sud- 
denly changed  his  plan  of  battle.  Supporting  Eoss  with 
Anson's  brigade,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  h© 
backed  both  with  the  seventh  division  and  Vivian's  cavaliy, 
thus  establishing  a  very  heavy  body  towards  the  Dax  road. 
Then  he  ordered  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  to  be  thrown 
in  mass  upon  the  French  left,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  the 
52nd  Eegiment  do^vn  from  the  Roman  camp,  with  instruc- 
tions to  cross  the  marsh  in  front,  mount  the  French  position, 
and  assail  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  troops  engaged  with  the 
fourth  division  at  St.  Boes.  Colonel  Colbome,  so  often  dis- 
tinguished, immediately  led  this  regiment  across  the  marsh 
under  a  skirmishing  fire,  the  men  sinking  at  every  step 
above  the  knees,  in  some  places  to  the  middle  ;  yet  still 
pressing  forwards  with  that  stem  resolution  and  order  to 
be  expected  from  the  veterans  of  the  light  division,  soldiers 
who  had  never  yet  met  their  match  in  the  field,  they  soon 
obtained  footing  on  film  land,  and  ascended  the  heights  in 
line  at  the  moment  when  Taupin,  on  the  French  right,  was 
pushing  vigorously  through  St.  Boes  ;  and  when  Foy  and 
D'Armagnac,  hitherto  more  than  masters  of  their  positions, 
were  being  assailed  on  the  left  by  the  third  and  sixth  divi- 
sions. 

With  a  mighty  shout  and  a  rolling  fire  the  52nd  soldiers 
dashed  forwards  between  Foy  and  Taupin,  beating  down  a 
French  battalion  in  their  course  and  throwing  eveiything 
before  them  into  disorder.  General  Bechaud  was  killed, 
Foy  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  his  troops,  discouraged 
by  his  fall  and  by  this  sudden  storm  from  a  cpiarter  where 
no  enemy  was  expected,  for  the  march  of  the  52nd  had 
been  hardly  perceived  save  by  the  skirmishers,  got  into 
confusion,  and  the  disorder  spreading  to  Eeille's  wing,  he 
also  was  forced  to  fall  back  and  take  a  now  position.  ITie 
narrow  pass  behind  St.  Boes  was  thus  opened,  and  Welling- 
ton, seizing  the  critical  moment,  thrust  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions,  Vivian's  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of 
artilleiy  through,  and  spread  a  front  beyond.     Victory  was 
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thus  secured.  For  tliu  third  and  sixth  divibiona  on  tlie  other 
tliuik  hiid  wun  D'Ariuaj^nac'ii  posititm  and  estjililiishcd  a  bat- 
tery of  guns  on  a  knuU,  from  whence  the  bullets  ploughed 
through  the  Fi-cnch  masses  from  one  flank  to  another ;  and 
though  a  s(jua«^lron  of  French  chassour.s,  coming  suddenly  at 
a  hard  gallop  do\^^^  the  main  road  of  (hthes,  charged  these 
guns  and  rudo  over  some  of  the  sixth  divi.si(m  which  had 
udviuiced  too  far,  their  brave  career  was  too  madly  pnshed, 
they  got  entangled  in  a  hollow  way  and  nearly  all  destioyed. 
The  third  and  seventh  divisions  then  advanced  and  the 
wings  of  the  army  were  united. 

Suult  now  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  heathy  hills  be- 
yond the  Dax  road,  and  with  Taupin's,  Hoguot's,  I'aris's,  and 
D'Armagnac's  divisions  made  strong  battle  to  cover  the  ral- 
lying of  Foy's  disordered  men.  But  his  foes  were  not  all 
in  front.  Hill,  having  twelve  thousand  combatants,  received 
orders,  when  Wellington  changed  his  plan  of  attick,  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Ciavo,  pailly  to  prevent  Ilarispe  from  fall- 
ing up«.)n  the  flank  of  the  sixth  division,  partly  in  hope  of  a 
Bucce.ssful  issue :  and  so  it  happened.  Unable  to  force  the 
bridge,  he  forded  the  river  above,  at  Sonars,  drove  back 
the  troops  there,  seized  the  heights,  cut  off  the  French 
from  the  road  to  Pau,  and  turned  the  town  of  Orthes.  He 
thus  menaced  Soult's  only  line  of  retreat  by  Salesj)ice,  on  the 
road  to  St.  Sever,  at  the  moment  the  junction  of  the  allies' 
wings  was  effected  on  the  French  position.  Clausel,  so 
presseil,  made  Hari.spe  abandon  Orthes  and  clo.se  towards 
Villatte  on  the  heights  above  Kontun,  leaving  however  some 
conscript  battalions  on  a  rising  point  near  the  road  of  St. 
Sever  called  the  MotU  de  Tureniie,  while  in  j)erKon  he  endea- 
voured t<j  check  Hill  with  two  cavalry  legiments  and  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry. 

Souh,  seeing  that  Hill's  pas.sage  at  Sonars  rendered  the 
■whole  position  untenable,  now  gave  ordcre  f>r  a  general 
retreat.  This  was  a  perilous  matter.  The  heathy  hills  upon 
which  he  was  now  fighting,  funiished  for  a  short  distance  a 
Kuccessicm  of  parallel  positions  favourjd)le  for  defence,  btit 
(hen  resolve<l  themselves  into  a  low  ridge  running  to  the  rear 
on  a  line  parallel  with  the  roatl  to  St.  Sever  ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  that  road,  at  cannon-shot  dist;ince,  was  a  cor- 
respondiniti  ilge  along  whiih  Hill   i'ldging  by  the  firing  how 
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matters  went,  was  now  rapidly  advancing.  Five  miles  off 
was  the  Luy  de  Beam,  and  four  miles  further  on  the  Luy  de 
France,  two  rivers  deep  and  with  difficult  banks.  Beyond 
them  the  Lutz,  the  Gabas,  and  the  Adour  crossed  the  line ; 
and  though  once  beyond  the  wooden  bridge  of  Sault  de 
Navailles  on  the  Lui/  de  Beam,  these  streams  would  neces- 
sarily cover  the  retreat,  it  seemed  impossible  to  carrj'  off  by 
one  road  and  one  bridge  a  defeated  army  still  closely  engaged 
in  front.  Soult  did  so  however.  For  Paris  sustained  the  fight 
on  his  right  until  Foy  and  Taupin's  troops  rallied,  and  when 
the  impetuous  assault  of  the  52nd,  and  a  rush  of  the  fourth 
and  seventh  divisions,  drove  I'aris  back,  D'Armagnac  inter- 
posed to  cover  him  until  the  imion  of  the  allies'  wings  was 
completed  :  then  both  retired,  covered  by  Villatte.  In  this 
manner  the  French  yielded  step  by  step  and  without  con- 
fusion, and  the  allies  advanced  with  an  incessant  deafening 
musketry  and  cannonade,  yet  losing  man}-  men,  especially 
on  the  right  where  the  third  division  were  very  strongly 
op})osed.  As  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  at  Salespice  by 
Hill  became  imminent,  the  retrograde  movements  were  more 
hurried  and  confused,  and  Hill  seeing  this  quickened  his 
pace.  At  last  both  sides  began  to  nm  violently,  and  so 
many  men  brt)ke  from  the  French  ranks,  making  across  the 
fields  towards  the  fords,  and  there  was  such  a  rush  by  the 
rest  to  gain  the  bridge  of  Sault  de  Navailles,  that  the  whole 
country  was  covered  with  scattered  bands,  amongst  which 
General  Cotton  poured  Tjord  Edward  Somerset's  hussars,  first 
breaking  through  a  covering  body  opposed  to  him  by 
Harispe.  In  this  charge  two  or  three  hundred  men  were 
sabred,  and  two  thousand  threw  dowTi  their  anns  in  an  in- 
closed field ;  yet  from  some  mismanagement  the  greatest 
part,  recovering  their  weapons,  escaped,  and  the  pursuit 
ceased  at  the  Luy  of  Beam. 

Apparently  the  French  army  was  now  entirely  dispersed, 
yet  it  was  not  so.  Soult  passed  the  Luy  of  Beam  and 
destroyed  the  bridge  with  the  loss  of  only  six  grins  and  less 
than  four  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Many  thousands  of  conscripts  however  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  one  month  afterwards  the  stragglers  still  amounted 
to  three  thousand.  Nor  would  the  passage  of  the  Luy  have 
been  effected  so  happily,  if  Wel]in,<|ton  had  not  been  stnick 
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l.v  it  miiNkot  bill  just  abuvu  the  thigh,  which  caused  him  to 
lido  with  difficulty.  The  Ilmjs  uf  tlio  allies  wan  two  th..usaud 
throe  hundred,  of  which  tifty,  with  three  officen*.  were 
t.iken;  among  the  wounded  were  Wellington,  Ueneial 
Wulker.  Genenil  Koss,  and  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  then 
Lord  -March  ;  this  liust  hud  servt-d  on  the  head-quarter  staff 
during  the  whole  war  without  a  hurt,  but  being  made  a 
captain  in  the  .')2nd,  like  a  good  soldier  joined  his  regiment 
the  night  before  the  battle,  and  was  shot  through  the  chest 
a  few  houre  afterwards;  thua  learning  by  experience  the 
ditlerence  Iwtween  the  labours  and  dangere  of  staff'  and 
regimental  officers,  which  are  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio 
to  thfir  ])romotions. 

Genenil  IJcrton,  who  had  been  between  I'au  and  Orthes 
during  the  battle,  waa  cut  off'  by  Hill's  movement;  but 
skirting  that  general's  march  ho  retreated  by  Mant  and 
Samadet  with  his  cavalry,  picking  up  two  battalions  of  con- 
scrijits  on  the  road.  Meanwhile  Soult,  having  no  position 
to  rallv  upon,  continued  his  retreat  in  the  night  to  St.  Sever, 
breaking  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him.  Wellington 
pursued  at  daylight  in  three  columns,  one  in  the  centre  by 
the  main  road,  the  others  on  the  right  and  left.  At  St. 
Sever  he  hoped  to  find  the  French  still  in  confusion,  but 
they  had  crossed  the  river,  the  bridge  was  broken,  and  the 
allieil  army  halted.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  however 
soon  made  known  far  and  wide,  and  Daiicau,  who  with  a 
few  hundred  .soldiers  was  endeavouring  to  form  an  insurgent 
levy  at  Dax,  immediately  destroyed  part  of  the  stores, 
removed  the  rest  to  Mont  Marsan,  and  retreated  throtigh  tlie 
Landes  to  Langon  (m  the  Garonne. 

From  St.  Sever,  which  offered  no  position,  Soult  tiimed 
fchort  to  his  own  right,  moving  upon  Barcelona  up  the 
Adour.  He  left  I)'Erlon  however  with  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  some  ciivalry  and  four  guns,  at  Gaceres  on  the 
rigct  b.-ink,  sent  Cluusel  intt)  Aire  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  abandoned  his  magazines  at  Mont  Maitian,  and 
opene<l  the  direct  road  to  I'.ordeaux  ;  biit  with  his  right  he 
Comm.indeil  another  roatl  by  Hoquefort  to  that  city,  while 
his  left  ]>  It.  tec  ted  at  Aire  the  magazines  and  artillery  j)arc 
at  that  place,  and  covered  the  road  to  I'au.  This  movement 
made  it  difficult  to  judge  what  line  he  meant  1o  adopt. 
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Welllngtoi:  passed  the  Adour  at  St.  Sever,  and  s<^nt  tlie 
light  divisio-i  and  some  cavalry  to  seize  the  magazines  at 
Mont  Marsan ;  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  a  column  towards 
Caceres,  where  a  cannonade  and  charge  of  cavalry  had  place, 
and  a  few  persons  were  hurt  on  both  sides.  Next  day, 
when  Hill  had  reached  the  Adour  between  St.  Sever  and 
Aire,  D'Erlon  was  driven  back  skirmishing  to  Barcelona 
on  the  other  bank.  It  was  then  evident  that  Soult  had 
abandoned  Bordeaux ;  yet  the  pursuit  could  not  be  pushed 
vigorously,  because  every  bridge  was  broken ;  and  a  violent 
storm  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  filling  the  smaller  rivers 
and  torrents,  carried  away  the  pontoon  bridges  and  cut  off 
•ill  the  supplies :  the  bulk  of  the  army  therefore  halted 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour  until  the  bridges  could  be 
repaired. 

Hill,  who  was  on  the  left  bank,  had  meanwhile  marched 
to  seize  the  magazines  at  Aire.  Moving  in  two  columns  he 
reached  that  place  on  the  2nd  at  three  o'clock,  and  having 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  horse-artillery,  expected  no  serious  opposition.  Clausel 
was  however  there  in  order  of  battle  with  Villatte's  and 
Harispe's  divisions,  and  some  guns.  Occupying  a  steep 
ridge,  which  was  high  and  wooded  on  the  right  where  it 
overlooked  the  river,  but  merging  on  the  left  into  a  wide 
table-land,  over  which  the  gi-eat  road  led  to  Pau,  his  position 
was  strong,  j^et  insecui-e.  It  could  be  readily  outflanked  on, 
the  left  by  the  table-land,  and  was  uneasy  for  retreat  on  the 
right,  because  the  ridge  was  narrow  and  the  ravine  beliind 
very  nigged,  with  a  mill-stream  at  the  bottom ;  moreover 
a  branch  of  the  Adour  flowing  behind  Aire  cut  it  off  from 
Barcelona,  and  behind  the  left  wing  was  the  greater  Lees, 
a  river  with  steep  banks  and  only  one  bridge. 

Combat  of  Aire. 

Hill  attacked  without  hesitation.  General  Stewart  with 
two  British  brigades  fell  on  the  French  right,  a  Portuguese 
brigade  assailed  their  centre,  and  the  other  brigades  fol- 
lowed in  columns  of  march;  but  the  action  was  sudden, 
the  Portuguese  were  pushed  forward  in  a  slovenly  manner 
by  General  Da  Costa,  a  man  of  no  abilitj',  and  the  French 
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under  Harispu  met  tlu-m,  on  tlio  flat  suiiimit,  with  so  rough 
a  charge  that  they  giivo  way  in  flight  wliilo  the  rear  (»f  the 
allies'  coluiun  was  still  in  march,  I'lio  fight  wns  thuH  like 
to  be  lost,  when  Stewart,  luiving  easily  won  the  heights  on 
the  French  right,  where  Villutte,  fearing  to  bo  enclosed, 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  immediately  detached  liamca 
witli  tho  r>Oth  and  l»'Jnd  llegimouts  to  the  aid  of  the  I'ortu- 
guese,  and  the  vehement  ass<inlt  of  these  troops  turned  the 
stream  of  battle ;  tho  French  were  broken  in  tm-n  and 
thruN\ni  back  on  their  reserves.  Yet  they  rallied  and  re- 
newed the  action  with  groat  courage,  fighting  obstinately 
until  Byng's  British  brigade  camo  up;  then  Ilarispe  was 
driven  towards  tho  river  Lees,  and  ^'illatte  quite  through 
the  town  of  Aire  into  the  space  between  tho  twu  l^rauches 
of  tho  Adonr  behind. 

Keille,  who  svus  at  Barcelona  when  the  action  began,  now 
brought  up  a  division  to  stipport  Villatte,  and  tho  combat 
waa  continued  until  night  at  that  point,  while  Ilarispe 
passed  the  Lees  and  broke  tho  bridge.  The  French  lost 
many  men.  Two  generals,  Dauturo  and  Gasquet,  were 
wounded,  a  colonel  of  engineers  was  killed,  a  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken,  many  of  Ilarispe's  conscripts  threw 
away  their  arms  and  fled  to  their  homos,  and  the  magazines 
fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  The  British  lost  ono 
hTindred  and  fifty  men,  Genoril  Barnes  was  wuundcd.  Colonel 
Hood  killed.  Tho  rortugueso  loss  was  never  officially 
stated,  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  the  British,  and  tho 
vigour  of  tho  action  showed  that  tho  enemy's  courage  was 
not  abated  by  the  battle  ofOrthes.  His  retreat  was  now 
made  up  the  Adour  by  both  banks,  but  ho  was  not  followed, 
because  new  coc:binations  were  openiDg  on  both  sides. 
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Oaronne  —  Adour  —  Combat  of  Vic  Bigorre  —  Death  and  Character  of 
Colonel  Sturgeon  ;  surprising  Feat  of  Captain  Light  —  Combat  of 
Tarbes  —  Operations  on  tlie  Garonne  —  Major  Hughes;  Battle  of  Tou- 
louse —  Sally  from  Bayonne. 

Garoxne. 

Very  perilous  was  Soult's  state  after  the  battle  of  Ortlies. 
Losses  in  actions,  desertion  of  conscripts,  and  tlie  dispersion 
of  the  old  soldiers,  had  reduced  his  army ;  all  his  magazines 
were  taken ;  his  officers  were  discontented ;  he  was  ill 
seconded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  a  strong  Bourbon  party 
was  actively  exciting  the  people  to  insurrection.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  formed  by  nature  to  stniggle  with  diffi- 
culties, and  always  appeared  gieatest  in  desperate  circum- 
stances. Eetreating  towards  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  he 
took  a  position  covering  Tarbes,  and  commanding  the  great 
road  from  Pau  to  Toulouse  ;  there  he  reorganized  his  army, 
called  in  all  the  detachments  made  before  the  battle,  put 
the  national  guards  and  gensd'armes  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
activity,  and  directed  the  commanders  of  districts  behind 
him  to  collect  all  the  old  soldiers  they  could,  and  send  them 
to  the  anny.  Then,  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the 
Bourbonists,  he  issued  a  proclamation  remarkable  for  its 
power,  and  evincing  the  sternest  resolution,  which  was  not 
belied  by  his  acts,  though  his  difficulties  hourl}'  increased. 

But  Wellington  also  was  embarrassed.  The  weather  had 
stopped  his  pursuit  when  vigorous  action  would  have  been 
decisive ;  Soult  had  rallied  on  a  new  line  of  retreat  with 
strong  defensive  positions ;  the  allied  army,  weakened  by 
every  step  in  advance,  would,  if  it  followed  the  French, 
have  to  move  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  ex- 
posing both  its  flanks  and  its  rear  to  all  the  power  which  the 
French  government  could  command.  It  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  find  a  counteiTjoise  by  increasing  his  own  force  and 
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stronp^lieningtho  Hour])onist«.  He  l.ad  lunt;  been  pi(nnis»*'l 
twenty  thousand  additional  men  from  Kn^;huul  luid  Por- 
tugal, but  tho  govenuuents  of  both  countries  failed  in  their 
engagements.  He  had  heard  and  believed  that  Suchet  had 
detached  ten  thousand  men  to  join  Soult,  and  ho  had,  as 
before  shovm,  called  up  Freyre's  Gallicians  tlirough  the 
Landes,  l)eoause  there  was  less  temptation  for  plunder  there, 
and  he  had  provided  them  entirely  from  tho  English  maga- 
lines  and  military  chest ;  yet  their  entrance  into  France 
was  instantly  marked  l)y  outrages  which  began  to  dispose 
the  people  to  listen  to  Soult's  proclamation,  and  an  insur- 
rection was  to  bo  feared.  Inactive,  however,  he  could  not 
remain,  and  ivhile  awaiting  tho  junction  of  the  Spaniards 
ho  detached  Beresford  with  twelve  thousand  men  against 
Bordeaux,  remaining  with  only  twenty-six  thousand  in 
position  to  observe  Soult,  who  could  from  Tarbes  move  by 
Koquefort,  and  gain  Bordeaux  before  Beresford.  That  general 
entered  the  city  on  the  12th;  and  the  mayor.  Lynch,  eager 
to  betray  his  sovereigti,  veiy  quickly  tore  his  own  scarf  of 
hououi-  oft'  to  meet  the  invadci-s  with  a  welcome.  The  Duke  of 
Angoulemo  then  arnved,  tho  Bourbonists  took  tho  ascendant, 
and  Beresford  retTimed  to  the  anny  •with  the  fourth  division 
and  Vivian's  cavalry,  leaving  Lord  Dalhousie  behintl  with 
the  seventh  division  and  three  stpuwlrons. 

Then  the  Napoleonists,  recovering  from  their  first  stupor, 
l)estirred  themselves.  A  partizan  officer  cut  ofi"  fifty  meu 
sent  by  Lord  Dalhousie  over  tho  Garonne ;  the  peasants  of 
the  Landes  fonned  bands  and  burned  tho  houses  of  gentle- 
men who  had  assumed  tho  white  colours;  forces  of  various 
descriptiojis  were  being  !i.ssembled  beyond  the  Garonne,  and 
General  Decaen  was  sent  by  tho  emperor  to  organize  and  com 
mand  them.  Genoi-al  Beurm.an  also,  who  had  been  detiichcd 
by  Snchet  with  six  thou-sand  men  to  aid  Lyons,  was  now 
directed  to  descend  the  Garonne  towards  Bordeaux,  wliere 
a  counter-insurrection  was  being  prepared.  But  then  the 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Tenrose  entered  the  Garonne, 
sweeping  it  of  French  vos.sels  rif  war,  and  ruining  tho  }>at- 
teries  on  the  banks;  whereupon  Lord  Dalhousie  crossed  the 
river,  and,  meeting  with  General  L'Huillier  at  Etauliers, 
took  three  hundred  prisoners,  the  French  flying  at  t}je  first 
onset.   Bettor  troops  were,  however,  gathering  in  that  (juartor 
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and  tlie  British  force  would  have  been  eYentTiallyin  danger, 
if  Napoleon,  the  man  of  mightiest  capacity  for  good  known 
to  histoiy  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  not 
been  just  then  overthrown  to  make  room  for  despots ;  who, 
with  minds  enlarged  only  to  cruelty,  avarice,  dissoluteness, 
and  treachery,  were  secretly  intent  to  defraud  their  people 
of  the  just  government  they  demanded  as  the  compensation 
for  serving  ungrateful  masters. 

^Vhile  Beresford  was  detached,  Soult  and  "Wellington  re- 
mained in  observation,  each  thinking  the  other  stronger  than 
himself;  for  the  English  general,  hearing  of  Beurman's 
march,  believed  his  troops  had  joined  Soult,  and  the  latter, 
not  knowing  of  Beresford's  march  until  the  13th,  concluded 
Yv^'ellington  had  still  those  twelve  thousand  men.  The  num- 
bers on  each  side  were,  however,  nearly  equal.  Three 
thousand  French  stragglers  had  been  collected,  but  were 
kept  back  by  the  generals  of  the  military  districts,  and  Soult 
had  therefore  in  line,  exclusive  of  conscripts  without  arms, 
only  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  with 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Wellington  had  twenty- 
seven  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  fortj'-two  guns ; 
having,  besides,  pushed  detachments  to  Pau,  to  Eoquefort, 
into  the  Landes,  and  towards  the  Upper  Garonne. 

Two  gi-eat  roads  led  to  Toulouse ;  one  on  the  English  left 
from  Aire  by  Auch ;  the  other  on  their  right  from  Pau  by 
Tarbes  ;  Soult  commanded  both,  and  Wellington  thought  he 
would  take  that  of  Auch  ;  wherefore  he  desired  Beresford  to 
lean  towards  it  in  returning  from  Bordeaux;  but  Soult  had 
arranged  for  the  other  line,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
retaking  the  offensive,  on  the  9th  or  10th,  by  the  loss  of  his 
magazines,  which  forced  him  to  organize  a  system  of  requisi- 
tion first  for  subsistence.  Meanwhile  his  equality  of  force 
passed  away ;  for  on  the  13th,  the  day  on  which  he  heard  of 
Beresford's  absence,  Freyre  came  up  with  eight  thousand 
Spanish  infantry,  and  next  day  Ponsonby's  heavy  cavalry 
arrived.  Wellington  was  then  the  strongest,  yet  awaited 
Beresford's  airival,  and  was  uneasy  about  his  own  situation. 
He  dreaded  the  junction  of  Suchet's  twenty  thousand  vete- 
rans ;  the  English  ministers,  instead  of  troops,  had  sent  ridi- 
culous projects.  The  French  army  in  his  front,  having 
recovered  its  stragglers,  and  being  reinforced  toy  conscripts, 
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Wiia  now  reorgauizeJ  in  hix  diviKious,  uiiiIlm-  Daiicau,  Ma- 
raiisin,  Vilhitte,  D'Aniiajj^iiac,  Taupin,  ami  Ilarihj)u.  (June 
ral  I'aris'H  tioo])8,  hitherto  acting  ah  an  nnattuched  luidy, 
wore  thus  absorbed  ;  the  cavaliy,  conipobed  ol  IJerlon'b  and 
Vial's  brigades,  wa«  conimanded  by  Pieire  tjoult,  and  seven 
thousand  conscnpt  infantry  under  Travot  formed  a  reben-e. 
Again,  therefore,  driven  by  necessity,  ^Vollington  called 
G iron's  Andalusians  and  Del  I'arque's  troops  also  into  France, 
although  Fre^re's  st)ldiei-s  had  by  their  outrages  already 
created  wide-spread  consternation. 

The  headnniartors  had  been  fixed  at  Aire,  with  the  anuy 
on  each  side  of  the  Adour,  all  the  bridges  being  restored, 
and  some  small  bands  which  had  appeared  upon  the  left 
flank  and  rear  were  dispersed  by  the  cavalry  ;  Soult  was,  how- 
ever, organizing  an  extensive  system  of  partizans  towards 
the  mountains,  waiting  only  for  money  to  give  it  activity. 
Meanwhile,  though  the  main  bodies  were  a  long  day's  march 
a.sunder,  the  regular  cavalry  had  frequent  encounteis,  and 
both  generals  claimed  the  superiority.  In  this  desultoiy 
warfare,  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  Soult  sent  a  strong  detach- 
ment to  Pau  to  anest  some  nobles  who  had  a.sseiubled  to 
welcome  the  Duke  of  Angoulenie ;  but  General  Fane  got 
there  tii-st  with  a  brigade  of  infantiy  and  two  regiments  o' 
cavalry,  and  the  stroke  failed ;  the  French,  however,  return- 
ing  by  another  ivad,  made  prisoners  of  an  officer  and  four  oi 
live  English  dragoons.  A  second  French  detachment,  pene- 
trating between  Pau  and  Aire,  earned  ofl'  a  jiust  of  corre- 
si)ondence  ;  and  two  days  after,  when  Fane  had  quitted  Pau, 
a  French  officer  with  only  four  hussaiv  captured  there  thirty- 
four  Portuguese,  with  their  commander  and  ten  loaded 
mules. 

It  was  these  excursions  which  gave  Soult  a  knowledge 
of  Boresford's  march,  and  ho  resolved  to  attack  the  allies, 
thinking  to  strike  a  good  blow  on  the  13th,  by  throwing  his 
army  otfensively  upon  the  high  tabular  land  between  Pau 
and  Aire  ;  the  countiy  wax  open  for  all  arms,  yet  the  move- 
ment j)roduced  only  a  few  skirmishes.  Pierre  S<nilt  pushed 
back  Fane's  cavalr}'  posts  on  the  English  right  with  the 
loss  of  two  officei-8  and  a  few  men  wounded  ;  on  the  left. 
Bertou,  having  two  regiments,  sought  to  jmss  a  difficult 
muddy  ford,  but  the  head  of  his  column  was  overthmwn  by 
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Sir  Jolin  Campbell  with  a  squadron  of  the  4th  Portuguese 
cavalry.  The  latter  -were  however  too  few  to  bar  the 
passage,  and  Berton,  getting  a  regiment  over  higher  up, 
oharged  the  retiring  troops  in  a  narrow  way,  killed  several, 
and  took  some  prisoners,  amongst  them  Bernardo  de  Sa, 
sin'^e  well  known  as  Count  of  Bandeira. 

Wellington,  imagining  the  arrival  of  Suchet's  troops  had 
caused  Soult's  boldness,  made  only  defensive  dispositions, 
and  on  the  14th  Pierre  Soult  again  drove  back  Fane's  horse- 
men ;  at  first  with  some  loss,  yet  finally  was  himself  driven 
clear  off  the  Pau  road.  Both  generals,  acting  under  false 
information,  were  afraid  to  strike,  each  thought  his  adver- 
saiy  stronger  than  he  really  was  ;  but  Soult,  who  was  in 
a  tangled  country,  now  hearing  that  Bordeaux  had  fallen, 
first  took  alarm,  and  retreated  in  the  night  of  the  16th. 
Pierre  Soult  then  again  got  on  to  the  Pau  road,  and 
detached  a  hundred  chosen  troopers  under  Captain  Dania 
to  molest  the  communication  Avith  Orthes.  By  a  forced 
march  that  partizan  reached  Hagetnau  at  nightfall,  surprised 
six  officers  and  eight  medical  men  with  their  baggage,  made 
a  number  of  other  prisoners,  and  returned  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th.  This  enterprise,  so  far  in  the  rear,  was  supposed 
to  be  an  insurgent  exploit;  wherefore  Wellington  seized 
the  authorities  at  Hagetnau,  and  again  declared  he  would 
hang  all  the  peasants  caught  in  arms,  and  bum  their 
villages. 

Soult's  offensive  operations  had  now  terminated.  He 
sent  his  conscripts  to  Toulouse  and  prepared  for  a  lapid 
retreat  on  that  place.  His  recent  operations  had  been  com- 
menced too  late,  he  should  have  moved  the  10th  or  11th, 
when  there  were  not  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  men 
in  his  front.  Wellington's  passive  state,  which  had  been 
too  much  prolonged,  was  also  at  an  end ;  all  his  reinforce- 
ments and  detachments  were  either  up  or  close  at  hand,  and 
he  could  now  put  in  motion  forty  thousand  bayonets,  six 
thousand  sabres,  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  hussars  went  up  the 
valley  of  the  Adour,  closely  supported  by  the  light  division, 
and,  half  a  march  behind,  by  the  fourth  division  coming 
from  Bordeaux. 

The  IStli,  the  hussars,  the  light  and  the  fourth  division. 
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udvuuced  towardh  I'laitibauce ;  and  Hill's  troops,  on  tlio 
right,  marched  against  Couchez,  keeping  a  detachment  on 
the  i'au  road  iu  obber\"ation  of  Tierre  Soult's  cavalry;  the 
centre,  under  \\  ellington,  moved  by  the  high  road  leading 
from  Aire  to  Toulouse.  The  French  right  was  thus  turned 
by  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  while  Hill,  with  a  sharp  skir- 
mish iu  which  eighty  British  and  Ciennaiuj  were  killed  or 
Wounded,  drove  back  their  outpostu  iipon  Lembege. 

Soult  retired  during  the  night  to  a  strong  ridge  behind 
a  small  river  with  rugged  banks,  called  the  J.aiza,  his  right, 
under  D'Erlon,  was  extended  towards  Vic  liigurre,  on  the 
great  road  of  Tarbes,  and  Berton's  cavalr}'  took  post  in 
coltnuu,  covering  Vic  Bigorre,  wliero  the  road  was  lined  on 
each  side  by  deep  and  wide  ditches.  In  this  situation, 
l>eiug  pressed  by  Bock's  cavalry,  Bertou  suddenly  charged, 
and  took  an  officer  and  some  men,  yet  finally  he  was  beaten 
and  retreated.  Soult,  thinking  a  flanking  column  only  was 
in  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  moved  to  fall  upon  it  with  liia 
whole  aruiy.  But  he  recognised  the  skill  of  his  opponent 
when  ho  foimd  the  whole  of  the  allies'  centre  had  also  been 
thrown  on  to  the  Tarbes  road,  and  was  close  to  Vic  Bigorre  ; 
while  the  light  division,  beyond  the  Adour,  was  getting  in 
rear  of  it  by  Ii<ibastans.  upon  which  place  the  huss^irs  had 
driven  a  body  of  French  cavalry.  Berton's  horsemen  then 
passed  iu  retreat,  the  danger  of  being  cut  oft'  from  Tarbes 
was  imminent,  and  Soult  in  alanu  ordered  Berton  to  join  the 
cavalry  at  liaba^itans,  and  cover  that  roud  to  Tarbes,  while 
D'Erlon  checked  the  allies  at  Vic  Bigorre  on  the  main  road, 
and  enabled  him  personally  to  hasten  with  Clausel's  Jind 
lieillr's  divisions  to  Tarbes  by  a  circuitous  way. 

D'Erlon,  not  comprehending  the  crisis,  moved  sK)wly 
with  his  bagg-age  in  front,  and,  having  the  river  Lechez  to 
cross,  rode  on  l>efore  his  troops,  expecting  to  find  Beiion  at 
Vic  Bigoire  ;  but  he  ntet  the  Genuan  cavalrj'  there,  and 
had  only  time  to  place  Daricau's  division,  now  under  Paris, 
amongst  some  vineyards,  wlien  hither  came  IMcton  i^^  the 
Bupi>ort  of  th«»  cavuliy,  and  fell  upon  liim. 
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Combat  of  Vic  Bigorre. 

The  Frencli  left  flank  was  secured  by  the  Lecliez  river ; 
the  rij^lit,  extended  towards  the  Adour  river,  was  exposed 
to  the  German  cavalry,  while  the  front  was  attacked  by 
Picton.  The  action  comineuced  about  two  o'clock,  and 
Paris  was  driven  back  in  disorder ;  but  then  D'AiTnagnac 
entered  the  line,  and,  spreading  to  the  Adour,  renewed  the 
fight,  which  lasted  until  D'Erlon,  after  losing  many  men, 
and  seeing  his  right  turaed  beyond  the  Adour  by  the  light 
division  and  the  hussai-s,  fell  back  behind  Vic  Bigorre,  and 
took  post  for  the  night.  This  action  was  vigorous.  Two 
hundi-ed  and  fifty  Anglo-Portuguese  fell,  and  amongst  them 
died  Colonel  Henry  Sturgeon.  Skilled  to  excellence  in 
almost  every  branch  of  war,  and  possessing  a  variety  of 
other  accomplishments,  he  used  his  gifts  so  gently  for  him- 
self, so  usefully  for  the  service,  that  envy  offered  no  bar  to 
admiration,  and  the  whole  army  felt  painfully  mortified  that 
his  merits  were  passed  unnoticed  in  the  public  despatches. 

Soult's  march  was  through  a  deep  sandy  plain,  -very  ha- 
rassing, and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  if  Wellington 
had  sent  Hill's  strong  cavaliy  in  pursuit ;  but  the  countiy 
was  unfavoxtrable  for  quick  observation,  and  the  French 
covered  their  movements  with  rear-guards  whose  real 
numbers  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain.  One  of  these  bodies 
was  posted  on  a  hill,  the  end  of  which  abutted  on  the  high 
road,  the  slope  being  clothed  with  trees,  and  well  lined  by 
skinnishei's.  Lord  ^^^ellington  desired  to  know  what  force 
thus  barred  his  way,  yet  all  the  exploring  attempts  were 
stopped  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Captain  William  Light,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  an  artist,  musi- 
cian, mechanist,  seaman,  and  soldier,  then  made  the  trial. 
He  rode  forward  as  if  he  would  force  his  way  through  the 
French  skirmishers,  but  in  the  wood  dropped  his  reins  and 
leaned  back  as  if  badly  wounded  ;  his  horse  appeared  to 
canter  •v^'ildly  along  the  front  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and 
they,  thinking  him  mortally  hurt,  ceased  their  fire,  and 
took  no  further  notice.  He  thus  passed  imobserved  through 
the  Avood  to  tlie  other  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  were  no 
skirmishers,  and,  ascending  to  the  open  summit  above,  put 
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8{)Ui-8  tu  his  hiirso,  an«l,  galloping  iilung  llio  Frcmli  main 
lino,  CDtmtoil  thoir  re^^iinent.s  luj  ho  jKusst-il.  His  stidth-n 
appeanmoo,  his  Muo  nmlress,  his  durin)^  cunliiU-nro,  anil  hiii 
spodJ,  iiiiulo  tho  I'lenih  (loul)t  if  ho  waa  an  enemy,  and  a 
fow  8lu)U  only  wero  tliseharj^ed,  whilo  ho,  dnshin;;  down 
tho  opposite  declivity,  bri>ko  from  tho  rear  thri>ngh  tho  very 
skirmisherH  whoso  fire  ho  had  at  first  essayed  in  front, 
reached  tho  spot  where  Wellington  stood,  and  told  him 
there  wore  Init  five  Imttalions  on  tho  hill. 

Soult  nt'W  felt  that  a  rapid  retreat  tipon  Toulouse  was 
inevitable,  yet,  determined  to  di^^puto  every  position  offering 
tho  lojuft  advantage,  ho  was  on  tho  morning  of  the  20th  again 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  heights  of  Oleac,  three  miles  behind 
Tarbos,  which  he  still  covered  >vith  llarispo's  and  Villatte's 
divisions,  both  under  Clausel.  Tho  plain  of  Tarbes,  appa- 
rently open,  w;ia  yet  full  of  deep  ditches  which  forbad  the 
action  of  horsemen  ;  wherefore  ho  sent  his  brother  with  five 
regiments  of  cavalry  to  his  right  flank  in  observation  of  the 
rout©  to  Auch,  foariug  Wellington  would  by  that  line  inter- 
cept his  retreat  to  Toulouse. 

At  daybreak  Hill  moved  with  the  right  along  the  high- 
road ;  the  centre,  under  Wellington,  composed  of  the  light 
ilivision  and  hussars,  Ponsonby's  heavy  cavalry,  the  sixth 
division  and  Frcyre's  Spaniards,  marched  by  tho  road  from 
Kabastens  ;  Colo,  having  the  left,  was  making  forced  marches 
with  the  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  and  throwing 
out  detachments  to  watch  I'ierro  Soult. 

Comhat  ok  Tarbm. 
Wellington's  column  was  separated  by  a  branch  of  the 
Adour  from  Hill's,  and  when  ho  approached  Tarbes  the 
light  division  and  tho  hussars  attacked  Harispe's  division 
on  the  heights  of  Orleix  ;  Clinton,  making  a  tlank  movement 
to  his  left  through  the  village  of  Dours  with  tho  sixth  divi 
»ion,  then  opened  a  cannonade  agiiinst  Harisi)o'8  right,  and 
endeavourc<l  to  get  between  that  general  and  Soult's  position 
at  Oleac:  Hill,  moving  by  tho  other  bank  of  tho  river. 
ass:iile<l  tho  town  and  bridge  of  Tarl>es,  which  wero  defended 
by  Villatte.  These  operations  were  designe*!  to  envelop 
and  crush  ( 'lausel's  troops,  which  seeine<l  ojisy,  borauso  there 
nppearetl  onlv  a  fine  plain  fit  for  the  action  of  cavalrv  Ixv 
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tween  them  and  Soiilt.  The  latter,  liowover,  having  sent  hb 
baggage  and  incumbrances  oil  during  the  night,  saw  the  move- 
ment without  alarm,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  plain  behind,  in  which  he  bad  been  forced  to 
make  roads  to  enable  Harispe  to  retreat  upon  Oleac  without 
passing  through  Tarbes.  Nevertheless  there  was  danger : 
for  while  Hill  menaced  Tarbes,  the  light  division,  supported 
witli  cavalry  and  guns,  fell  upon  Orleix,  and  Clinton  with  a 
brisk  cannonade  penetrated  between  Harispe  and  Pierre 
Soult,  cutting  the  latter  oif  from  the  ami}-. 

The  action  commenced  at  twelve  o'clock.  Hill's  artillery 
thundered  on  the  right,  Clinton's  answered  it  on  the  left, 
and  Alten  threw  the  light  division  in  mass  upon  the  centre, 
where  Harispe's  left  brigade,  posted  on  a  strong  hill,  was 
suddenly'  assailed  by  the  three  rifle  battalions.  There  the 
fight  was  short,  yet  wonderfully  fierce  and  violent ;  for  the 
French,  probably  thinking  their  opponents  Portuguese  on 
account  of  their  green  dress,  charged  with  great  hardiness, 
and  being  encountered  by  men  not  accustomed  to  jn'eld,  the 
fight  was  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  veiy  difficult  it  was  to  judge 
at  first  who  should  win.  At  last  the  French  gave  way,  and 
Harispe,  his  centre  being  thus  suddenly  overthrown,  retired 
rapidly  over  tlie  plain  by  Soult's  I'oads  before  Clinton  could 
get  into  his  rear;  then  also  Hill  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Adour  at  Tarbes,  and  Villatte  retreated  along  tlie 
high-road  to  Toumay,  jet  under  a  continued  cannonade. 
The  flat  country  was  now  covered  with  confused  masses  of 
pursuers  and  pursued,  all  moving  precipitately  and  with  an 
eager  musketry,  the  French  guns  replying  as  they  could  to 
the  allies'  artillery ;  the  situation  of  the  retreating  troops 
seemed  desperate ;  but,  as  Soult  had  foreseen,  the  British 
cavalry  could  not  act,  and  Clausel  extricating  his  divisions 
with  great  ability  gained  the  main  position,  where  four 
fresh  divisions  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  and  imme- 
diately opened  all  their  batteries  on  the  allies.  I'he  pun 
suit  was  thus  checked,  and  before  Wellington  could  make 
arrangements  for  a  new  attack  darkness  came  on,  wherefore 
he  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  LaiTet  and  LaiTos  rivers.  Ilie 
loss  of  the  French  is  unknown,  that  of  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  twelve  officers  and 
eighty  men  were  of  the  rifle  battalions. 
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During  tlie  nighl  Soult  retreated  in  twu  toluiuDR,  one  l>y 
tho  main  r-iad,  the  other  on  the  left  of  it.  guided  bv  lin'.s 
lighted  on  ililferent  hills  n.s  pointw  of  direction.  Next  day 
\u!  reached  St.  (Jandens  with  D'Erlone  iind  Keille'«  corph. 
while  Cluusel,  wlio  had  retreated  aci«).s»  tho  fields,  halted 
at  Monrejean,  and  was  there  rejoined  by  I'iene  Sotilt's 
cavalry.  This  march  of  more  tbin  thirty  miles  was  made 
with  u  view  to  j;ain  Toulouse  in  tho  most  rapid  manner ; 
for  Soult  having  now  seen  Wellington's  infantry  and  hi!< 
five  thousand  horsemen,  and  bearing  from  his  brother  that 
tho  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry  were  on  his  right, 
feared  they  would  cut  him  off  from  Toulouse — his  great 
depot,  tho  knot  of  all  his  future  combinations,  and  the  only 
position  where  he  could  hope  to  make  a  successful  stand 
with  his  small  army. 

The  allies  punsued  in  three  columns,  but  their  marches 
were  short.  However,  at  St.  Gaudens  four  squadrons  of 
French  cavalrj'  were  overtaken  ami  overthrown  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  loth  Dragoons ;  they  galloped  in  disorder 
through  St.  Gauilens,  yet  rallied  on  the  other  side  and 
were  agjiin  broken  and  jiursued  for  two  miles,  many  being 
sabred  and  alxjvi-  a  hundred  taken  prisonei-s.  In  this 
action  the  veteran  .Major  Dogherty  of  the  13th  was  seen 
cliarging  between  his  two  sons  at  the  head  of  the  leading 
squadron. 

On  tho  2.3nl  Hill  was  at  St.  Gaudens,  Beresford  at 
Pu^nuanren,  Wellington  atB<mlogno. 

'i'lie  24tb  Hill  was  in  St.  Martory,  Beresford  in  Lombez. 
Wellington  at  Isle  <fn  Dodon. 

Tho  2oth  Hill  entered  ('aeores,  Beresford  reached  St.  Foy, 
and  Wellington  was  at  Samatin. 

On  the  20th  Beresford.  marching  in  order  of  battle  by  his 
left,  his  cavalry  skirmishing  to  the  right,  took  jwst  on  the 
Auchroad  Ujhiiid  the  Aussonnelle  htieam.  facing  the  French 
annv,  whii;h  wjis  on  the  Tou«;h  covering  Toulotise.  Tho 
allies  thus  took  seven  days  to  march  what  Soult  had  done  in 
four  ;  but  the  two  armies  being  thus  again  brought  together 
in  op])osition  with  a  common  resolntion  to  fight,  it  is  fitting 
to  show  how  tho  gonorals  framed  their  combinations. 
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OpaiATiONS  ON  THR  Garonne. 

Soult,  a  native  of  these  parts,  had  chosen  Toxiloiise  as  » 
strategic  post,  because  tliat  ancient  capital  of  the  south, 
having  fifty  thonsand  inhabitants,  commanded  the  principal 
passage  of  the  Garonne,  was  the  centre  of  a  great  nnmber  of 
roads  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  and  the  chief  military- 
arsenal  of  the  south  of  France.  There  he  conld  most  easily 
feed  his  troops,  assemble,  arm,  and  discipline  the  conscripts, 
control  and  urge  the  civil  authorities  with  more  power,  and 
counteract  the  machinations  of  the  discontented  ;  it  also  gave 
him  command  of  various  lines  of  operations.  He  could  re- 
tire upon  Suchet  by  Carcassonne,  or  towards  Lyons  by  Alby. 
He  could  go  behind  the  Tarn  and  defend  successively  that 
river  and  the  Lot,  or  even  retreat  upon  Decaen's  army  near 
Bordeaux,  and  thus  draw  the  allies  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne  as  he  had  before  drawn  them  up  the  left  bank 
assured  that  ^\'ellington  must  follow  him,  and  with  weakened 
forces,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  troops  in  observa- 
tion of  vSuchet. 

Thus  rea-soning,  he  placed  a  separate  body  of  troops  re- 
cently assembled  by  General  Loverdo  from  the  interior,  at 
Montauban,  with  orders  to  construct  a  bridge-head  on  the 
left  of  the  Tarn.  This  secured  the  passage  of  that  river,  a 
point  of  assembly  for  detachments  obsei-ving  the  Garonne 
below  Toulouse,  and  the  command  of  several  great  roads. 
But  to  hold  Toulouse  was  a  great  political  object.  It  was 
the  last  point  connecting  him  at  once  with  Suchet  and 
Decaen ;  while  he  held  it,  the  latter  general  and  the  parti- 
zans  organized  in  the  mountains  about  Lourdes  could  act, 
each  on  their  own  side,  against  Wellington's  long  lines  of 
communication.  At  Toulouse  Suchet  could  aid  him,  either 
with  his  whole  force,  or  by  a  detachment  to  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne, where  General  Lafitte  had  collected  seven  or  eight 
hundred  national  guards  and  other  troops  :  Suchet,  however, 
though  strongly  urged,  treated  this  proposition,  as  he  had 
done  those  before  made,  with  contempt. 

Toulouse  was  not  leas  valuable  as  a  position  of  battle. 

11:10  Garonne,  flowing  along  the  allies'  right,  presented 
the  concave  of  a  deep  loop,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
bridge   masked    by    the    suburb   of  St.  Cyprien ;  this  last. 
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orig^iually  ])r(itt?ct(«(l  by  an  ancient  brick  wall  thiuy  f«<.M 
thick  and  11. inked  by  massive  towors,  v>&n  now  Ktreugthencd 
by  Suult  with  a  lino  of  exterior  entrenchments. 

Beyond  the  river  wa«  the  city,  inclosed  by  an  old  wall 
flanked  with  towore,  and  so  thick  as  to  hold  tweuty-four 
pound  pins. 

The  preat  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  joined  the  Garonne 
a  few  miles  below  the  towii,  was  geuonilly  within  point- 
blank  bhot  of  this  wall,  covering  it  on  the  north  and  eaat,  as 
the  Garonne  and  St.  Cy})rien  did  on  the  west. 

Eastward,  two  suburbs,  St.  Stephen  and  Guillenuerie, 
lvin<^  on  Inith  sides  of  this  canal,  wore  entrenched  and  pro- 
tected by  the  hills  of  Sacarin  and  Cambon,  which  were  also 
entrenched,  and  flanked  the  approaches  to  the  canal  above 
and  l)elow  the  suburbs. 

Eight  hundred  yards  beyond  these  hills  a  high  ridge 
called  Mont  Itave  ran  nearly  parallel  >\-ith  the  canal,  ita 
outer  slope  was  exceedingly  nigged,  and  overlooked  a 
mai-shy  i)lain,  through  which  the  Ers  river  flowed. 

South  of  the  town  was  a  plain,  but  there  the  suburb  of 
M.  Michel  furnished  another  outwork ;  and  some  distance 
beyond  it  a  range  of  heights,  called  the  Pech  David,  com- 
menced, trending  westward  up  the  Garonne  in  a  nearly 
parallel  direction. 

Such  being  Soult's  position,  he  calculated,  that  as  Wel- 
lington could  not  force  the  ])as8age  by  the  suburb  of  St. 
(?}-]irien  without  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  men,  he  must 
seek  to  turn  the  flanks  above  or  below  Toulouse,  leaving  a 
foice  to  blockade  St.  Cj-prien  lest  the  French  should  issue 
thence  against  his  communications.  If  he  passed  the  Ga- 
i-onno  abtjve  Toulouse,  and  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Arriego,  he  would  have  to  cross  the  latter  river  also,  which 
could  only  be  eflbc^ed  at  Cintegabelle,  one  march  higher 
up.  lie  would  then  \»hvo  to  come  doinTi  the  right  bank, 
through  a  country  at  tliat  time  impracticable  for  guns, 
from  rain.  Tf  he  piiAsed  the  Garonne  l)elow  the  confluence 
of  the  Arrifge,  his  movements  would  be  ovt-rlooked  from 
ill©  Pech  David,  and  the  heads  of  his  columns  attacked ; 
if  that  failed,  Toulouse  and  the  Mont  Kavo  remained  as  a 
pojjition  of  battle,  from  whence  there  was  a  securu  retreat 
opor.  Montauliin. 
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For  these  reasons  the  passage  above  Toulouse  could  lead 
to  no  decisive  result:  but  a  passage  oelow  was  a  different 
matter.  Wellington  would  then  cut  the  army  off  from 
Montauban  and  attack  Toulouse  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  quarters ;  and  the  French,  losing  the  battle,  could 
only  retreat  by  Carcassonne  to  unite  witli  Suchet  in  Rous- 
sillon;  where  with  their  backs  to  the  mountains  and  the 
allies  between  them  and  France  they  would  starve.  Con- 
vinced therefore  that  the  attack  would  be  on  that  side, 
Soiilt  lined  the  Garonne  with  his  cavalry  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Tarn,  and  called  up  some  troops,  recently 
collected  at  Agen  under  General  Despeaux,  to  line  the  Tarn 
itself,  his  desig-n  being  to  attack  the  allies  if  they  crossed 
between  that  river  and  the  Garonne  rather  than  lose  his 
communication  with  Montauban. 

Wellington  having  suffered  the  French  to  gain  three  days' 
march  in  the  retreat  from  Tarbes  had  little  choice  of  opera- 
tions. He  could  not  halt  until  the  Andalusians  and  Del 
Parque's  troops  joined  him,  without  giving  Soult  time  to 
strengthen  his  defence  ;  nor  without  appearing  fearful  of  the 
French  people,  which  would  have  been  very  dangerous. 
Still  less  could  he  wait  for  the  fall  of  Bayonne.  He  had 
taken  the  offensive,  and  the  invasion  of  France  being  begun 
could  not  be  relinquished.  Leading  an  army  victorious  and 
sixperior  in  numbers,  his  business  was  to  fight ;  and  as  he 
could  not  force  St.  Cyprien,  he  had  to  pass  the  Garonne  above 
or  below  Toulouse. 

A  passage  below  was  undoubtedly  the  prudent  course ; 
but  AVellington,  observing  that,  when  across,  the  south  side 
of  the  city  would  be  most  open  to  attack,  resolved  to  cast 
his  bridge  at  Portet,  six  miles  above  Toulouse ;  designing 
to  throw  his  right  wing  suddenly  into  the  open  country 
between  the  (xaronne  and  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  while 
with  his  centre  and  left  he  assailed  the  suburb  of  St. 
Cyprien.*  Hence,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
27  th,  one  of  Hill's  brigades  approached  the  river,  some  men 
were  ferried  over  and  the  bridge  was  commenced ;  but  the 
river  being  measured  was  too  wide  for  the  pontoons,  there 
were  no  trestles,  and  that  project  was  necessarily  abandoned. 

*  This  plan  anrt  the  reasons  for  it  are  taken  from  MS.  notes  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  iTi  reply  to  my  inquiries. 
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IIuJ  it  beoa  etVecteil,  suiuu  great  advtmtAgo  would  huvo  oeoii 
guiued ;  for  Soult  ouly  knew  of  the  attempt  two  days  lutor, 
and  then  by  eiuisiuirie:!,  not  by  scouts.  Wellington  per- 
sisted. Collecting  u  great  bi)dy  of  infantry  about  I'ortet,  he 
began  by  driving  tlie  French  horHCinen  froui  the  Touch  river, 
which  was  in  his  front,  for  his  army  lined  the  Iwiuk  of  tho 
Garonne  abovo  Toulouse,  and  did  not  face  .St.  ('ypricn.  In 
Ibis  operation  a  single  s([Uadron  of  the  18th  Hussars,  under 
Major  Hughes,  being  inconsiderately  pushed  by  Colonel 
Vivian  across  the  bridge  of  St.  Martin  de  la  Touch,  suddenly 
camo  upon  a  rudiment  of  I'^rench  cavalry.  Tho  rashness  of 
tho  act,  a.s  often  happens  in  war,  proved  tho  safety  of  the 
British;  for  the  enemy,  thinking  a  strong  support  must  be 
at  hand,  discharged  their  carbines  and  retreated  at  a  Ciinter  ; 
Hughes  followed,  the  speed  of  both  parties  increjised  ;  and  as 
the  road  did  not  admit  egresu  by  tho  sides,  this  grejit  body 
of  horsemen  was  pushed  headlong  by  a  few  men  under  the 
batteries  of  St.  Cyprien. 

Soult's  attention  being  thus  attracted  below  Toulouse, 
a  bridj;o  was  laid  near  Pensaguel,  two  miles  alnjve  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Arriege,  and  Hill  passed  the  Garonne  with 
thirteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  eighteen  guns,  and 
a  rocket  brigade.  His  advanced  guard  then  pushed  on 
rapidly  by  tho  great  road  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Cintegabello 
fifteen  miles  up  tho  Arriege  ;  and  to  secure  a  ferry-lM)at 
known  to  bo  at  Vinergue.  Tho  main  body  followed  with 
intent  to  pa-ss  the  Arriege  at  Cintegabelle,  and  so  come 
down  the  right  bank  to  attack  Toulouse  on  the  south,  while 
Wellington  ass;iiled  St.  Cyprien.  This  march  was  to  have 
been  made  privily  in  tho  night  of  the  30th,  but  the  pontoon 
bridge  was  not  finished  until  five  in  the  morning  of  tho  IJlst; 
.Soult  thus  g«jt  notice  in  time  to  observe  the  strength  of  tho 
colunwi.  and  a>cert;iin  that  the  great  Ixxly  of  the  army  was 
still  in  front  of  St.  Cyprien.  Knowing  what  swamps  were 
to  be  passed,  and  having  the  suburbs  of  St.  Michel  and  St. 
Etienno  now  in  a  state  of  defence,  ho  thought  the  operation 
onlv  a  feint  to  draw  otf  a  part  of  his  army  from  Toulouso 
while  St.  Cvprien  was  aMsjiulted  or  tho  (iamtino  pas.»;ed 
l^Kjlow  the  city  ;  wherefore,  keef)ing  his  infantry  in  hand,  ho 
merely  sent  cavalry  up  tho  .Vrriego  in  obser\*ation,  anil 
<liieit<(l  I.afilie.  who  had  some  regular  horsemen  and  national 
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guards  iiigher  up,  to  hang  upon  Hill's  skirts  and  pretend  to 
be  the  van  of  Suchet's  army.  lie  was,  however,  disquieted, 
because  the  allies'  baggage,  to  avoid  encumbering  the  march, 
had  been  sent  higher  up  the  Garonne,  to  cross  at  Carbonne, 
and  was  by  the  scouts  reported  as  a  second  column  increas- 
ing Hill's  force  to  eighteen  thousand  men. 

While  in  this  uncertainty,  Soult  first  heaid  of  the  mea- 
surement of  the  river  made  at  Portet  in  the  night  of  the 
27th,  and  that  many  guns  were  still  there  ;  hence,  as  he 
could  not  know  why  the  bridge  was  not  thrown,  he  concluded 
the  intent  was  to  cross  there  also  when  Hill  should  descend 
the  Arriege.  To  meet  this  danger,  he  gave  Clausel  orders 
to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  allies  with  four  divisions  if  they 
sliould  attempt  the  passage  before  Hill  came  down  ;  resolv- 
ing in  the  contrary  case  to  fight  in  the  suburbs  of  Toulouse 
and  on  the  Mont  Eave,  because  the  positions  on  the  right  of 
the  Arriege  were  all  favourable  to  the  assailants.  He  was, 
however,  soon  relieved  from  anxiety.  Hill  passed  the  Aniege 
at  Cintegabelle  and  sent  his  cavaliy  forward  ;  but  his  artil- 
lery were  umble  to  follow  in  that  deep  country,  and  as 
success  and  sufety  alike  depended  on  rapidity,  he  returned 
and  recrossed  the  Garonne  in  the  night,  keeping  a  fl3'ing 
bi-idge  and  a  small  guaid  of  infantry  and  cavalrj-  on  the 
right  bank :  he  was  followed  by  Lafitte's  horsemen,  who 
picked  up  a  few  stragglers  and  mules,  but  no  other  event 
occurred,  and  Soult  was  well  pleased  that  his  adversary  had 
thus  lost  three  or  four  important  days. 

Being  now  sure  the  next  attemjjt  would  be  below  Toulouse, 
he  changed  his  design  of  marching  down  the  Garonne  to 
fight  between  that  river  and  the  Tarn ;  and  as  his  works  for 
the  city  and  suburbs  were  nearly  complete,  he  concluded  to 
hold  Toulouse  in  any  circumstances,  and  set  his  whole  army 
and  all  the  labouring  population  to  entrench  the  Mont  Eave, 
beyond  the  canal,  thinking  thus  to  bear  the  shock  of  battle, 
come  on  which  side  it  would.  Fortune  favoured  him.  The 
Garonne  continued  so  full  and  rapid  that  'Wellington  re- 
mained inactive  before  St.  Cyprien  until  the  evening  of  the 
3rd,  when,  forced  to  adopt  the  lower  passage,  and  the  flood 
having  abated,  the  pontoons  were  canied  in  the  night  to 
Grenade,  fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse.  The  bridge  was 
tlier  well  thrown,  and  thirty  guns  piaced  in  battery  on  the 
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loft  buiik  to  ])r«jtect  it.  ITie  tliirJ,  fourth,  and  sixtli  divi- 
Biuu£,  with  thrc'o  luigadow of  cavalry,  tho  whole  under  Bereu- 
ford,  imiuediatc'ly  piushcd  ;  and  tho  horsomun  being  jnislied 
to  tho  front  and  lluuk.s  capttned  u  largo  lierd  of  bullockH 
detstincd  for  tho  French,  liut  again  the  (Jurunne  Hooded 
high,  tho  light  division  and  tho  bpaniards  wore  unablo  to 
follow,  tho  bridge  got  diuuaged  and  wiui  tjiken  up. 

Soult  soon  hoard  by  his  cavalry  scouts  of  this  passage, 
but  not  of  the  force  across,  and  as  Morillo's  Spaniards,  whom 
he  nii.stook  for  Freyre's,  wore  then  in  front  of  St.  Cypiieu,  he 
thought  Hill  had  moved  also  to  Grenade,  and  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  allied  army  was  over  the  Garonne.  ^\  here- 
fore,  observing  lieresford  with  cavalry,  ho  continued  to  work 
at  his  field  of  battle,  his  resolution  to  fight  for  Toulouse  being 
coufinned  by  hearing  that  tlie  allied  sovereigns  had  entered 
Paris. 

On  the  8Lh  the  water  Kub.sided  again,  and  the  bridge  was 
once  more  laid ;  Freyre's  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
artillery  then  crossed,  and  NVellington  in  jterson  advanced 
within  five  miles  of  Toulouse.  Marching  up  both  banks  of 
tho  Era,  his  columns  were  separated  by  that  river,  which 
was  im])assable  without  p-jntoons,  and  it  w;is  essential  to 
secure  one  of  the  stone  bridges.  Hence,  when  his  left 
approached  the  heiglits  of  Kirie  Elei.son,  on  the  great  road 
of  Alby,  Vivian's  horsemen  first  drove  Berton's  cavaliy 
up  tho  right  of  the  Frs  towards  the  bridge  of  Bordes ;  then 
the  18th  Hussars  descended  towards  that  of  Croix  d'Omde, 
where  after  some  skirmishing  a  French  regiment  suddenly 
a])]»eared  in  fiont  of  tho  bridge.  The  o]j|>osite  bank  of  the 
river  was  as  instantly  lined  with  dismounted  carbineers,  and 
tiie  two  j)artios  stood  facing  each  other,  hesitating  to  begin, 
until  the  approach  of  some  British  infantr)',  when  both  sounded 
a  charge  at  the  same  moment ;  but  the  English  hon»es  were 
BO  quick  the  French  were  in  an  instant  jammed  uj)  on  the 
bridge,  and  their  front  ranks  sabred,  while  the  rear  went  off 
in  disorder.  They  had  many  killed  or  wounded,  lost  above 
a  hundred  prisonere,  and  were  pureued  through  the  village 
of  Croix  d'Orado,  yet  rallied  beyond  on  the  rest  of  their 
brigade  and  advanced  again  ;  whereupon  tin-  hussjirs  le- 
orotoscd  th'J  bridge,  which  was  ntiw  defended  by  the  Biiiisli 
uilantry      ITio  communication  between  the  alUtni  columiMj 
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was  tlms  secured.  The  credit  of  this  brilliant  action  was 
erroneously  given  to  Colonel  Vivian  in  the  despatch.  That 
officer  was  wounded  by  a  carbine  shot  previous  to  the  charge 
at  the  bridge,  and  the  attack  was  conducted  by  Major 
Hughes. 

Wellington  having,  from  the  heights  of  Kirie  Eleison, 
examined  the  French  general's  position,  decided  to  attack 
on  the  9th;  and,  to  shorten  his  commiinications  with  Hill, 
had  liis  bridge  on  the  Garonne  relaid  higher  up  at  Seilh, 
where  tlie  light  division  were  to  cross  at  daybreak ;  but 
the  pontoons  were  not  relaid  until  late  in  the  day,  and  he, 
extremely  incensed  at  the  failure,  was  forced  to  defer  his 
battle  until  the  10th. 

kjoult  had  now  by  means  of  his  fortresses,  his  battles, 
the  sudden  change  of  his  line  of  operations  after  Orthes, 
his  rapid  retreat  from  Tarbes,  and  his  clear  judgment  in 
fixing  upon  Toulouse  as  his  next  point  of  resistance,  reduced 
the  strength  of  his  adversary  to  an  equality  with  his  own. 
He  had  gained  seventeen  days  for  preparation,  and  had 
compelled  Wellington  to  fight  on  gi'ound  naturally  adapted 
for  defence  and  well  fortified  ;  whei'o  one-third  of  his  foice 
was  separated  by  a  great  river  from  the  rest ;  where  he 
could  derive  no  advantage  from  his  numerous  cavalry,  and 
was  overmatched  in  artillery.  Covering  three  sides  of 
Toulouse  the  French  posj.tion  was  indeed  very  strong.  The 
left  was  at  St.  Cyprien  on  the  west ;  the  centre  at  the  canal 
on  the  north ;  the  right  at  Mont  Eave  on  the  east ;  the 
reserve  of  consci'ipts  manned  the  ramparts  of  Toulouse,  and 
the  urban  guards  within  the  town  aided  the  transport  of 
artillery  and  ammunition  to  different  posts. 

Hill  was  in  front  of  St.  Cyprien,  and  he  could  only  com- 
municate with  the  main  body  by  the  pontoon  bridge  at 
Seilh,  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Wellington  was 
advancing  from  the  north,  but  being  still  intent  to  assail  on 
the  south,  where  Soult  was  weakest  in  defence,  he  examined 
the  coimtry  on  the  left  of  the  Ers,  designing  under  cover 
of  that  river  to  make  a  flank  march  and  gain  the  open 
ground  which  he  had  formerly  vainly  endeavoured  to  reach 
by  passing  at  Portet  and  Pinsagnel.  Again  he  was  baffled 
by  the  deep  country,  which  he  could  not  master  so  as  to 
pass  the  Er«  by  force  in  the  upper  part ;  and  all  the  bridges 
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there,  with  the  exception  of  ('roix  d'Orade,  wore  mined  or 
debtroyed.  There  was  no  choico  then  but  to  attack  the 
unrtli  ami  east  fronts.  Tlie  first,  open  and  Hut,  and  easily 
approaciietl  hy  the  j:;reat  romls  of  Moutiiuhan  and  All>y,  was 
yet  impregnable  in  defence;  because  the  canal,  the  bridge** 
over  which  were  strongly  defended  by  works,  waa  under  the 
fire  of  the  runiparts  of  Toulouse,  and  for  the  most  part 
within  musket-shot.  Wherefore,  as  at  St.  Cyprien,  a  fortress, 
not  a  position,  was  oppo.-ed,  and  the  assault  was  necess;irily 
confined  to  the  Mont  h'ave  or  esisteni  front. 

Naturally  strong  and  rugged,  that  ridge  was  covered  by 
the  Ers  river,  and  presented  two  distinct  platforms,  Cal- 
vinet  and  St.  S^'piere.  Between  them,  where  the  ground 
dipped  a  little,  two  routes  called  the  Lavaur  and  Caraman 
roads  led  to  Toulouse,  passing  the  canal  at  the  Guillcmerio 
and  St.  Etienne  suburbs. 

The  Calvinet  platform  was  fortified  on  the  left  with  two 
largo  redoubts,  having  open  entrenchments  in  front.  On 
the  right  wore  two  other  large  forts,  called  the  Colombette 
and  Tower  of  Augustines. 

St.  Sypiero  had  also  two  redoubts,  one  on  the  extreme 
right  called  St.  Sypiere,  the  other  without  a  name  near  the 
roa<l  of  Caraman. 

The  whole  occupation  was  two  miles  long,  and  to  attack 
the  front  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Ers  under  fire, 
advancing  over  ground  naturally  marshy  and  now  almost 
impassable  from  artificial  inundations  to  the  assault  of  the 
ridge  and  its  works.  If  the  a.ssuilants  should  force  a  way 
between  the  two  platforms,  they  would,  while  their  fljuiks 
were  battered  by  the  redoubts  above,  come  in  succession 
ujton  tew  works,  at  CamlKjn  and  Sacarin  ;  upon  the 
suburbs  of  Guillemerie  and  Etienne  ;  upon  the  canal  ;  and 
finally  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  to'wn.  Uiit  the  Ers  could 
not  l>e  passed  except  at  Croix  d'Orade,  and  Wellington  was 
reduced  to  a  fiank  march  under  fire,  between  that  river  and 
Mont  Have,  until  ho  could  gain  ground  to  present  a  front  to 
the  latter  and  storm  it;  after  wiiich  the  canal  was  to  bo 
crossed  al»ove  ere  the  army  could  bo  esUiblished  on  the 
Bonth  of  Toulouse.  To  impose  that  march  had  been  Siults 
object,  and  his  array  was  disposed  in  the  following  order  to 
render  it  <lisastrouK. 
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Keille  defended  St.  Cyprien  with  Taupin's  axi  Maransin's 
divisions. 

Daricau's  division  lined  the  canal  ou  the  north  from  its 
Junction  with  the  Garonne  to  the  road  of  Alby,  defending 
the  bridge-head  of  Jumeaux,  the  convent  of  the  Minijiies, 
and  the  Matabiau  bridge. 

Harispe's  division  held  the  Mont  Eave,  his  right  being 
at  St.  Sjpiere,  his  centre  at  the  Colombette,  about  which 
Vial's  hoi'semen  were  also  collected;  his  left  looked  down 
the  road  of  Alby,  having  in  front  a  detached  eminence 
within  cannon-shot,  called  the  Hill  of  Pugade,  occupied  by 
St.  Pol's  brigade. 

Soult's  remaining  divisions  were  in  columns  behind  the 
Mont  Eave. 

This  order  of  battle  formed  an  angle,  each  side  about  two 
miles  long,  the  apex  towards  the  Alby  road  being  covered 
by  the  Pugade  hill. 

Wellington  made  the  following  dispositions  of  attack  for 
the  10th.  Hill  to  menace  St.  Cyprien,  augmenting  or 
abating  his  efforts  according  to  the  progress  of  the  main 
battle.  The  third  and  light  divisions  and  Freyi-e's  S])aniards 
to  move  against  the  northern  front ;  the  two  first,  sup- 
ported by  Bock's  cavalry,  were  to  menace  the  line  of  canal 
defended  by  Daricau — Picton  at  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux  and 
the  Minimes  ;  Alton  to  connect  him  with  Frep-e,  who,  rein- 
forced with  the  Portuguese  artillery,  was  to  cany  the  hill 
of  Pugade,  and  then  halt  to  cover  Beresford's  column.  This 
last,  composed  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  with  three 
batteries,  was  to  move  round  the  left  of  the  Pugade,  and 
along  the  low  ground  between  the  Mont  Eave  and  the  Ers, 
until  the  rear  should  pass  the  road  of  Lavaur  in  tlie  centre, 
when  it  was  to  wheel  into  line  and  attack  the  platform  of 
St.  S^i'piere.  Freyre  was  then  to  assail  that  of  Calvinet, 
and  Ponsonby's  dragoons  were  to  connect  that  general's 
left  with  Beresford's  column.  Meanwhile  Lord  Edward 
Somerset's  hussars  and  Viv'ian's  cavalry  were  to  ascend 
both  banks  of  the  Ers  in  observatior  of  Berton's  cavalry ; 
because  the  latter  could  by  the  bridges  of  Bordes  and  Mont- 
audran  pass  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank,  destroy  the 
bridges,  and  fall  on  the  head  of  Beresford's  troops. 
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Battls  of  Toulousk, 

On  the  10th  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  tlie  mominf?.  the 
light  division  passed  the  GarDiine  hy  the  bridge  at  Soilh, 
and  at  m:x  the  aruiy  moved  to  the  attack.  I'icton  and  AJton 
on  the  right,  drove  the  French  posts  behind  the  worka 
covering  the  bridges  en  the  caual.  Frejre,  marching  along 
the  Alby  road,  was  cannonaded  by  St.  i'ol  until  he  pai;8cd 
a  small  stream,  when  the  French  general,  following  hiti 
instructions,  retired  to  the  works  on  the  Calvinet  platform  : 
the  Spiuiiards  were  thus  established  on  the  I'uga^le,  oppctsite 
the  apex  of  the  French  position,  which  the  Tortugnese  guns 
cannonaded  heavily. 

Beresford,  preceded  by  the  hnspars,  marched  from  Croix 
d'Orade  in  three  columns  abreast,  nia.'>ked  by  the  I'ugjidf 
until  he  entered  the  marshy  ground  ;  Vmt  he  left  his  guns 
behind,  fearing  to  engage  them  in  that  deep  and  difficult 
countr}'.  Beyond  the  Frs,  on  his  left,  Vivian's  cavalry, 
now  under  Colonel  Arent.'jchildt,  drove  Berton's  horsemen 
back  over  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  which  the  French  general 
destroyed  with  difficulty.  The  German  hussars  then  gained 
the  bridge  of  Montaudian  higher  up,  though  defended  by  a 
detachment  sent  there  by  Berton,  who  remained  in  positic'n 
near  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  looking  down  the  left  of  the  Ers. 

During  these  operations  Freyre,  who  had  demanded  leave  to 
lead  the  battle  at  Calvinet,  from  error  or  impatience  assailed 
while  Beresford  was  still  in  march,  and  his  Spaniards,  nine 
thousand  strong,  advanced  in  two  lines  and  a  reserve  with 
great  resolution,  throwing  forward  their  flanks  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  hill.  'Ihe  French  nnisketry  and  great  gims  thinned 
their  ranks  at  every  step,  but  closing  upon  the  centre  they 
mounted  the  ascent  under  a  formidable  firo,  which  increased 
in  violence  until  their  right  wing,  raked  also  from  the  bridge 
of  Mat.ibiaii,  became  unable  to  endure  the  torment,  ami  the 
leading  ranks  madly  jumpc<l  for  shelter  into  a  hollow  road, 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  covering  this  part  of  the  French 
entreruhinents  ;  the  left  wing  and  the  second  line  ran  back 
in  disorder,  the  Cantabrian  fusiliers,  under  Colonel  Leon  de 
Sicilia,  alone  maintaining  their  gTonn«l  under  cover  of  n 
bank  whir  h  protected  them.    Then  the  French  came  leaping 
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out  of  their  works  with  loud  cries,  and  lining  the  edge  oi 
the  hollow  road,  poured  an  incessant  stre^am  of  shot  upon  the 
helpless  crowds  in  the  gulf  below,  while  a  battery  from  the 
Matabiau,  constructed  to  rake  the  hollow,  sent  its  bullets 
from  llank  to  flank,  liissing  through  the  quivering  mass  uf 
flesh  and  bones. 

The  Spanish  generals  rallied  their  troops  and  led  them 
back  again  to  the  brink  of  the  fatal  hollow  ;  but  the  frightful 
carnage  below,  with  the  unmitigated  lire  in  fi'ont,  filled 
them  with  horror :  again  they  fled,  and  again  the  French 
bounding  from  their  trenches  pursued,  while  several  bat- 
talions sallying  from  the  Matabiau  and  Calvinet  also  fol- 
lowed them.  The  country  was  now  covered  with  fugitives, 
and  the  pursuers'  numbers  and  vehemence  increased,  until 
W'ellington  pushed  forward  with  Ponsonby's  cavalry  and 
the  resei-ve  artillery,  while  a  brigade  of  the  light  division, 
wheeling  to  its  left,  menaced  the  flank  of  the  French,  who 
then  returned  to  the  Calvinet. 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  had  been  killed  OT 
wounded,  and  their  defeat  was  not  the  only  misfoi'tune. 
Picton,  regardless  of  his  orders,  which,  his  temper  on  such 
occasions  being  known,  were  especially  given  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  had  turned  his  false  attack  into  a  real  one 
against  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux;  but  the  enemy,  fighting 
from  a  work  too  high  to  be  forced  without  ladders,  and  ap- 
proachable only  on  open  ground,  lepulsed  him  with  a  loss 
of  four  hundred  men  and  officers  ;  am'jngst  the  latter  Colonel 
Forbes  of  the  45th  was  killed,  and  General  Brisbane  was 
wounded.  Thus  from  the  hill  of  Pugade  to  the  Garonne  the 
French  had  vindicated  their  position,  the  allies  had  suffered 
enormously ;  and  beyond  the  Garonne,  although  Hill  forced 
the  exterior  line  of  entrenchments,  the  inner  line,  more  con- 
tracted and  strongly  fortified,  could  not  be  stormed.  The 
musketry  now  subsided  for  a  time,  yet  a  prodigious  cannonade 
was  kept  up  along  the  whole  of  the  French  line ;  and  by  the 
allies,  from  St.  Cyprien  to  where  the  artillery  left  by  Beres- 
ford  was,  in  concert  with  the  guns  on  the  Pugado,  pounng 
shot  incessantly  against  the  Cahdnet  platform  :  injudiciously 
it  has  been  said  by  Beresford's  guns,  because  the  ammuni- 
tion, thus  used  for  a  secondary  object,  was  afteiAvards  wanted 
when  a  vital  advantage  might  have  been  gained. 
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In  tliis  Btftte  tho  victory  depended  on  Boresford's  attack, 
and,  from  I'icton'a  error.  Wellington  hnd  no  reserves  tc 
enforce  tho  decision  ;  for  tlie  light  division  and  the  heavy 
cavalry'  only  remained  in  hand,  and  were  necessarily  retained 
to  cover  the  rallying  of  tho  Spaniards,  and  protect  the 
artillery  emj)luyed  to  keep  tho  enemy  in  check.  'J'ho  (.-riHis 
therefore  approached  with  all  ha])py  promise  to  tho  French. 
Tho  repulse  of  I'icton,  the  dispension  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  strength  of  St.  Cyprien,  enabled  Soult  to  flraw  1'anj)in's 
whole  division  first,  and  then  one  of  Maransin's  hngadcs, 
from  that  quarter,  to  reinforce  his  hattle  on  ^lontlfavo; 
thus  three  divisions  and  the  cavaliy,  in  all  fifteen  thousand 
combatants,  were  disposable  for  a  counter-attack.  W  ith  this 
mass  he  might  have  fallen  upon  liercsford,  whoso  force, 
originally  less  than  thirteen  thousand  bayonets,  was  cruelly 
reduced,  as  it  made  slow  way  for  two  miles  throngli  ground 
deep  and  tangled  with  Avaterconrses  :  sometimes  moving  in 
mas.s,  sometimes  filing  under  tho  French  musketr}',  always 
under  fire  of  their  guns  without  oiie  to  reply,  the  length  of 
the  column  augmented  at  every  step,  and  frequent  halts  were 
necessary  to  close  up. 

Between  the  river  and  the  heighis  the  ground  became 
narrower,  and  more  miry  as  the  troops  advanced,  Bcrton's 
cavalry  was  a-head.  an  impas.sable  river  was  on  the  loft,  and 
three  French  divisions  supported  by  artillery  and  horsemen 
overshadowed  tho  right  flank  !  Meanwhile  Soult,  eyeing 
this  terrible  march,  had  carried  Taupin's  division  to  the 
platform  of  St.  Sypiere,  supporting  it  with  one  of  D'Armag 
nac's  brigades,  and  now,  after  a  short  hortative,  ordered 
Taupin  to  fall  on,  while  a  regiment  of  Vial's  cavalrv'  de- 
scended tho  Lavaur  road  to  interoe]>t  retreat,  and  Ik-rton's 
horsemen  assailed  tho  flank  from  tho  bridge  of  Bordes.  Btit 
this  was  not  half  tho  force  which  might  have  ]>ecn  employed. 
Taupin's  artillerj',  retarded  in  its  march,  was  still  in  the 
streets  of  Toulouse,  and  that  general,  instead  of  attacking 
frankly,  waited  until  Beresford  had  completed  his  flank 
march  and  formed  his  lines  at  the  foot  of  the  heights.  'J'hen 
tho  French  infantry  y>oured  down  the  hill,  but  some  well 
directed  ror;kets,  whoso  noise  and  dreadftd  aspect  were 
nnknowni  Injfore,  dismayed  his  soldiers;  whereupon  tho 
British  skirmishers  nnining  forwards  plie<l  them  with  a  biting 
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fire,  Lambert's  brigade  of  the  sixth  division,  aided  by  An 
son's  and  some  provisional  battalions  of  the  fourth  division, 
followed  with  a  terrible  shout,  and  the  French  fled  to  the 
upper  ground.  Vial's  horsemen,  trotting  down  the  Lavaur 
road,  had  meanwhile  charged  the  right  flank,  but  Beresford's 
second  and  third  lines  being  thrown  into  squares  repulsed 
them  ;  and  on  the  other  flank  Cole  had  been  so  sudden  in 
his  advance  that  Berton's  cavalry  had  no  opportunity  to 
charge.  Lambeii;  killed  Taupin,  wounded  a  general  of 
brigade,  and  without  a  check  won  the  summit  of  the  plat- 
form ;  his  skirmishers  even  pursued  down  the  reverse  slope, 
while  Cole,  meeting  with  less  resistance,  had  still  more 
rapidly  gained  the  height  at  his  side :  so  complete  was  the 
rout  that  the  two  redoubts  were  abandoned  from  panic,  and 
the  French  sought  shelter  in  Sacarin  and  Cambon. 

Soult,  astonished  at  this  weakness  in  troops  from  whom 
he  had  expected  so  much,  and  who  had  but  just  before  given 
him  assurances  of  their  resolution  and  confidence,  was  now 
in  fear  that  Beresford  would  seize  the  bridge  of  the  Demoi- 
selles on  the  canal,  and  so  gain  the  south  side  of  Toulouse. 
\\'herefore,  covering  the  flight  as  he  could  with  Vial's 
cavalry,  he  hastily  led  D'Armagnac's  other  brigade  to 
Sacarin,  checked  the  British  skirmishers  there,  and  rallied 
the  fugitives ;  Taupin's  guns  arrived  from  the  town  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  mischief  being  thus  stayed,  a  part  of 
Travot's  conscripts  moved  to  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles. 
This  new  order  of  battle  required  fresh  dispositions  for  attack, 
but  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  British  soldiers  had  decided 
the  first  great  crisis  of  the  fight,  and  was  still  buoyant. 
Lambert's  brigade  wheeled  to  its  right  across  the  platfoi-m, 
menacing  the  French  left  flank  on  the  Calvinet  platfonn, 
while  Pack's  Scotch  brigade  and  Douglas's  Portuguese,  com- 
posing the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  sixth  division, 
fonned  on  his  right,  to  march  against  the  Colombette  re- 
doubts. Tlien  also  Arentschildt's  cavalry  came  down  from 
the  bridge  of  Montaudran  on  the  Ers  river,  round  the  south 
end  of  the  Mont  Rave,  where  in  conjunction  with  tho  skir- 
mishers of  the  fourth  division  it  again  menaced  the  bridge 
of  the  Demoiselles. 

Entirely  changed  now  was  the  aspect  and  form  of  the 
battle.      The  French,    thrown   entirely    on   the   defensive, 
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oc(ni])ied  three  sidea  of  a  square.  ITieir  right,  extending 
from  Sucarin  to  the  (.'alvinet  phitfoiiu.  wa.s  closely  mcuuced 
hy  Lambert,  Kolidly  establihhfd  on  the  fcjt.  !Sy])icre ;  the 
redoubt.s  uf  Colombotte  and  Auj^ujstines  were  menaced  by 
I'ack  and  Douglax,  and  tlio  left,  thro%N'n  l;at.'k  to  the  Matabiau, 
awaited  a  renewed  attack :  the  whole  position  wiis  very 
strong,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  yards  '^n  each  side,  with 
the  angles  defended  by  fomiidablo  work*.  ITie  canal  and 
the  city  furnished  a  refuge,  while  the  Matabiau  on  one  side, 
feacai  ill  aiid  Cambon  on  the  other,  insured  retreat. 

In  this  contmcted  sjjace  were  concentrated  Vial's  cavaliy, 
Villatte's  division,  one  brigade  of  Manuisin's,  another  ol 
l>'Annagnac"s,  and  the  whole  of  llarisjies  division,  except 
the  regiment  driven  from  the  S,>'piero  redoubt.  The  victor}- 
was  therefore  still  to  be  contended  for,  and  with  apparently 
inadequate  means  ;  for  on  the  right  Pictcm  was  ]iaralyzed  by 
])aricau,  the  Si)aniards  not  to  be  dejtendcd  upon,  imd  there 
remained  only  the  heavy  cavaliy  and  light  division  ;  which 
^\  ellington  could  not  thnist  into  action  under  pain  of  being 
without  a  resei'Ae  in  the  event  of  a  repulse.  The  final  stroke 
therefore  was  still  to  lie  made  on  the  left,  and  with  a  small 
force,  seeing  Lambert's  brigade,  and  (Jole's  division,  were 
neoeasarily  employed  to  keep  in  check  the  French  at  the 
bridge  of  the  iJemoisellcs,  at  <  "amlxjn  and  Sacarin,  where 
Clausel  seemed  disposed  to  retake  the  ofi'ensive. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  liercsford  renewed  tlie  action 
with  the  brigades  of  I'ack  and  L)ougla.s.  Ensconced  in  the 
liavaur  road  on  Lamlniil's  right,  they  had  been  hitherto 
protected  from  the  fire  of  the  French  redoubts;  but  now 
scrambling  up  the  steep  banks  of  the  road,  under  a  wasting 
fire  of  cannon  and  mu>ketiy,  they  carried  nil  the  French 
breastworks — the  Colombette  and  Auguhiino  redoubts  being 
taken  by  the  42nd  and  79th  Kegiments.  It  was  a  surprising 
action  when  the  loo.se  attack  imj^jsed  by  the  groiind  ia 
considered  ;  and  the  French,  although  they  yielded  to  the 
fii-st  thronging  rush  of  the  Ilritish,  came  back  with  a  reflux, 
their  cann<jn.»dc  wjis  incessant,  their  reser^•os  stion;^,  and 
the  struggle,  became  terrible.  Harispe,  under  whom  the 
French  seemed  always  to  fight  with  ext^^ordin;»r^•  vigour, 
surrounded  the  redonbts  with  a  surging  multitude,  broke 
into  tlie  C(il<»mV)ette,   killed  or  wounded   four-fifths  of  the 
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42nd,  autl  retook  the  Augustine  also  ;  but  then  the  11th  and 
91st  Ivegiments  came  up  and  the  French  again  abandoned 
those  works  :  yet  so  many  of  the  allies  had  fallen  that  they 
appeared  only  as  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers. 

Some  British  cavalry,  riding  up  from  the  low  gi'oimd, 
now  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  stopped  by  a  deep  hollow 
road,  into  which  several  troopers  fell  and  there  perished. 
Meanwhile  the  combat  about  the  redoubts  continued,  yet 
the  French,  though  most  numerous,  never  could  retake  the 
Platform ;  and  when  Harispe  and  General  Baurot  had  fallen 
dangerously  wounded,  drew  off  by  their  right  to  Sacarin, 
and  by  their  left  towards  the  Matabiau. 

During  this  contest  the  Spaniards  had  again  attacked  the 
Calvinet  platform  from  Pugade  hill,  but  were  again  put  to 
flight ;  the  French  thus  remained  masters  of  their  entrench- 
ments in  that  quarter,  and  Beresford  halted  to  reform  his 
battle  and  receive  his  artillerj'^,  which  came  to  him  with 
gieat  difficulty,  and  little  ammunition  from  the  heavy 
cannonade  it  had  previously  furnished.  However,  -Soult, 
seeing  the  Spaniards,  supported  by  the  light  division,  had 
rallied  a  fourth  time  ;  that  Picton  again  menaced  the  bridge 
of  Jumeaux  and  the  Minime  convent;  and  that  Beresford, 
master  of  three-fourths  of  Mont  Eave,  was  now  ready  to 
advance  along  the  summit,  relinquished  the  Calvinet  plat- 
form entirely,  arid  withdrew  about  five  o'clock  behind  the 
canal,  still  holding  Sacarin  and  Cambon.  Wellington  was 
then  master  of  the  Mont  Rave,  and  so  ended  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  in  which  the  French  had  five  generals  and  about 
three  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  lost  a  gun. 
The  allies  lost  four  generals  and  more  than  four  thousand 
six  bundled  men  and  officers,  two  thousand  being  Spaniards. 
A  lamentable  spilling  of  blood,  and  useless,  for  before  this 
period  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  France,  and  a 
provisional  government  was  constituted  at  Paris. 

During  the  night  Soult  replaced  the  ammunition  expended 
in  the  action,  reorganized  and  augmented  his  field  artillery 
from  the  arsenal  of  Toulouse,  and  made  dispositions  for 
fighting  the  next  morning  behind  the  canal.  Looking 
however  to  a  final  retreat,  he  wrote  to  Suchet  to  inform  him 
of  the  result  of  the  contest,  and  proposed  a  combined  plan 
of  operations   illustrative  of  the  firmness  and  pertinacity  of 
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hi-s  temper.  "  March,"  saitl  he,  "  with  the  whole  of  yuur 
forces  by  Quill.'ui  upon  ( 'arcaHsonue.  1  will  meet  you  there 
with  my  army,  wt*  can  then  rotaku  tlu-  initiutorv  movumt-nt, 
ti-ansfer  the  8eat  of  war  to  tho  rpjHjr  Garonne,  and  holding 
on  by  tho  mountains  conipt-l  tho  enemy  to  recall  his  troops 
from  Bordeaux,  whicii  will  enable  Decaen  to  recover  that 
city  and  make  a  diversion  in  our  favour." 

On  the  moniing  of  the  11th  he  wa«  again  ready,  but 
Wellington  was  nut.  The  French  positit)n,  within  musket- 
bhot  of  the  city  walls,  wa«  still  ine.\])tignable  on  the  northern 
imd  eastern  fronts  ;  the  contjuest  of  Mont  liavo  Wiia  only  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  passjige  of  tho  canal,  and  throwing 
of  the  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  town ;  a  great  matter, 
recjuinng  fresh  dispositions,  and  provision  of  ammunitiou 
only  to  be  obtained  from  tho  pare  on  the  other  side  of  the 
(iaronne.  Hence,  to  accelerate  the  preparations,  to  ii^ceiluin 
Hill's  state,  and  give  him  further  instructions,  Wellington 
repaired  on  the  11th  by  6eilh  to  St.  Cyprien ;  but  the  day 
was  spent  before  the  arrangements  for  the  passage  of  tho 
canal  could  be  completed,  and  the  attack  w;is  therefoi-e 
defen-ed  until  daylight. 

Meanwhile  the  light  cavalry  were  sent  up  tho  canal,  to 
inteiTupt  the  comuumicatiuns  with  Suchet  and  menace 
Soult's  retreat  on  Carcassonne.  Their  a[>peanince  on  the 
heights  above  Baziege,  together  with  the  preparations  in 
front,  taught  Soult  he  would  soon  bo  sliut  up  in  Toulouse 
instead  of  fighting  ;  wherefore,  leaving  eight  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  two  generals,  Harispe  being  one,  and  sixteen 
hundred  men  whose  wounds  were  severe,  to  the  huiuiuiity 
of  the  conqueroi-s,  he  filed  out  of  tho  city  with  suqirising 
order  and  ability,  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty-two  miles, 
cut  tho  bridges  over  the  canal  and  the  I  pper  Krs,  and  the 
12th  established  his  army  at  Villefranche.  Hill  followed, 
and  at  Baziege  the  light  cavalry  l)eat  the  French  with  tho 
loss  of  twenty-five  men.  cutting  off  a  like  number  of  gens- 
darmcs  (jn  the  side  of  Kevel. 

Now  Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph,  the  white 
flag  w;iK  displayed,  and,  as  at  Bordeaux,  a  great  crowd  of 
pei-sons  adopted  the  Bourbon  colours;  but  tho  mayor,  faith- 
ful to  his  sovereign,  retired  with  the  French  army ;  and  the 
Biitish   general,    tnie    to   his   honest    lino    of   policy,  again 
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warned  the  Bom-bonists  that  their  revolutionaiy  inovemeut 
must  be  at  their  owu  risk.  In  the  afternoon  however  two 
offioerti,  the  English  colonel,  Cooke,  and  the  French  colonel, 
St.  Simon,  aixived  from  Paris,  charged  to  make  known  to 
the  ai-mies  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  They  had  been 
detained  near  Blois  by  the  officiousness  of  the  police  attend- 
ing the  coui-t  of  the  Empress  Louisa,  and  the  blood  of  eiglit 
thousand  brave  men  had  oveiHowed  the  Mont  Kave  in  con- 
sequence :  nor  did  their  anival  immediately  put  a  stop  t<j 
the  war.  \VTien  St.  Simon,  in  pursuance  of  his  mission, 
reached  Soult's  quarterB  on  the  13th,  that  marshal,  not 
without  just  cause,  demuired  to  his  authority,  and  proposed 
to  suspend  hostilities  until  authentic  information  could  be 
obtained  from  the  ministers  of  the  emperor;  then  sending 
all  liis  incumbrances  b}''  the  canal  to  Carcassonne,  he  took 
a  position  of  observation  at  Castelnaudary  and  awaited  the 
progress  of  events.  Wellington  refused  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  as  General  Loverdo,  commanding  at  Montiiuban, 
had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, he  thought  Soult  designed  to  make  a  civil  war,  and 
therefore  marched  against  him.  The  17th  the  outposts  were 
on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
having  then  received  official  information  from  the  chief  of 
the  emperor's  stafi",  notified  his  adhesion  to  the  new  state 
of  aff"aii"s  in  France ;  with  this  honourable  distinction,  that 
he  had  faithfully  sustained  the  cause  of  his  great  monarch 
until  the  very  last  moment.* 

Lord  Wellington  immediately  transmitted  the  intelligence 
to  the  troops  at  Bayonne.  Too  late.  Misfortune  and  suf- 
fering had  there  fallen  upon  one  of  the  brightest  soldiers  of 
the  British  army. 

Sally  from  Bayonne. 

During  the  progress  of  tlie  main  army  in  the  interior, 
General  Hope  had  conducted  the  investment  of  Bayonne 

*  Soult  has  been  foully  and  falsely  accused  of  fighting  at  Toulouse,  kiowing 
that  the  war  was  over,  and  the  slander  was  repeated  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  Marshal  was  minister  in  France.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, with  a  generous  wannth,  instantly  rose  and  truly  declared  that  Soult 
did  not  know,  and  it  was  impossible  he  could  know,  of  the  Kmperor's  abdicatio 
when  he  fought  the  batle. 
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with  all  the  unremitting  vigilance  tlwit  difficult  opcmticn 
recjnirod.  He  had  gathered  gabions  and  fiusciuefi  and  plat- 
forms, and  was  ready  to  attack  the  citadel,  when  nimoum 
of  the  events  at  Paris  reached  him,  yet  indirectly  and  with- 
out any  official  character  to  warrant  a  formal  cuiuniunicatioij 
to  the  garrison :  he  made  them  kno^^^l  indeed  at  the  out 
postx,  but  to  such  irregular  communications,  which  might 
be  intended  to  deceive,  the  governor  naturally  paid  little 
attention.  At  this  time  the  fortified  posts  at  St.  Etioniic 
were  held  by  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  division;  from  thence 
to  the  extreme  right  the  Guards  had  charge  of  the  line,  one 
company  being  in  St.  Etienne  itself;  llinuber's  German 
brigade  was  encamped  as  a  support,  to  the  left ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  first  division  was  in  the  rear. 

In  this  state,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  a  deserter  gave  General  Hay,  who  commanded  the  out- 
posts that  night,  an  exa(;t  account  of  a  projected  sally  ;  the 
general  coidd  not  speak  French,  and  sent  him  to  Hinuber, 
who  interpreted  the  man's  stor}'  to  Hay,  put  his  own  troops 
under  arms,  and  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  Hope.  It 
would  appear  that  Hay,  perhaps  disbelieving  the  man's 
Btory,  took  no  additional  precautions,  and  it  is  probable 
neither  the  German  brigade  nor  the  resei'ves  of  the  Guards 
would  have  been  under  arms  but  for  Hinuber.  However, 
at  three  o'clock,  the  French,  commencing  with  a  false  attack 
on  the  left  of  the  Adour  as  a  blind,  poured  suddenly  ont  of 
the  citadel  to  the  number  of  three  thousjind  combatants ; 
they  surprised  the  picquets,  and  with  loud  shouts,  breaking 
through  the  chain  of  posts  at  varioiis  points,  carried  with 
one  nish  the  church  and  the  village  of  St.  Etienne.  with 
exception  of  a  fortified  house  defended  by  CaptJiin  Forster 
of  the  38th,  Miisters  of  every  other  part,  and  overbearing 
all  before  them,  they  drove  picquets  and  supports  in  heaps 
along  the  Peyrehorade  road,  killed  General  Hay,  took  Colonel 
Townsend  of  the  Guards  prisoner,  divided  the  wings  of  the 
investing  troops,  and,  passing  in  rear  of  the  right,  threw 
the  whole  lino  into  confusion.  Then  it  wa.s  that  Hinuber, 
lui\'ing  his  Germans  in  hand,  moved  up  to  Ktienno,  mllie4l 
some  of  the  fifth  division,  and  being  joined  by  a  battalion  of 
Bradford's  I'ortuguese,  bravely  gave  tlie  counter-Htroko  to 
the  enemy  and  regained  the  village  and  church. 
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On  tlie  light  the  combat  was  still  more  disastioiis.  NeitLei 
picquets  nor  reserves  coiilcl  sustain  the  fury  of  the  assault, 
and  the  battle  was  most  confused  and  teiTible ;  for  on  both 
sides  the  troops,  broken  into  small  bodies  by  the  inclosures, 
and  unable  to  recover  their  order,  came  dashing  together  in 
the  darkness,  fighting  often  with  the  bayonet ; — and  some- 
times friends  encountered,  sometimes  foes — all  was  tumult 
and  horror.  The  guns  of  tlie  citadel,  vaguely  g-uided  by 
the  flashes  of  the  musketry,  sent  their  shot  and  shells  boom- 
ing at  random  through  the  lines  of  fight,  while  some  gun- 
boats, dropping  down  the  river,  opened  their  fire  upon  the 
flank  of  the  supporting  columns,  which  being  put  in  motion 
by  Hope  on  the  first  alarm  were  now  coming  up.  One  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artilleiy  were  thus  in  full  play  at  once,  tlie 
shells  set  fire  to  the  fascine  depots,  and  to  several  houses, 
the  flames  from  which  cast  a  horrid  glare  over  the  striving 
masses. 

Amidst  this  confusion  General  Hope  suddenly'  disap- 
peared, none  knew  how  or  wherefore  at  the  time.  After- 
wards it  became  known,  that  having  brought  up  the  re- 
serves, he  had  pushed  for  St.  Etienne  by  a  hollow  road 
Dehind  the  line  of  picquets ;  but  the  French  were  on  both 
banks ;  he  endeavoured  to  return,  was  wounded,  and  his 
horse,  a  large  one,  as  was  necessaiy  to  sustain  the  gigantic 
warrior,  having  received  eight  bullets  fell  on  his  leg.  His 
«taif  had  escaped  from  the  defile,  yet  two  of  them,  Captain 
Herries  and  Mr.  Moore,  nephew  to  Sir  John  Moore,  return- 
ing, endeavoured  to  draw  him  from  beneath  the  horse,  but 
were  both  dangerously  wounded  and  carried  off"  with  Hope, 
who  was  again  badly  hurt  in  the  foot  by  an  English  bullet. 

Light  now  beginning  to  break  enabled  the  allies  to  act 
with  more  unity.  The  Germans  were  in  possession  of  St. 
Etienne,  the  reserve  brigades  of  the  foot  Guards,  rallied  in 
mass  by  General  Howard,  suddenly  raised  their  shout,  and 
running  in  upon  the  French  drove  them  back  to  their  works 
with  such  slaughter,  that  their  own  writers  admit  a  loss  of 
one  general  and  more  than  nine  hmidred  men.  On  the 
British  side  General  Hay  was  killed,  Stopford  wounded,  and 
the  whole  loss  was  eight  hundred  and  thirty  men  and  officers, 
of  which  more  than  two  hundred,  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  were  taken.     Captain  Forster's  firm  defence  of  the 
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fuitifiod  hoTiMs  first,  aiid  noxt  Iho  ready  gallautrj'  with 
wliicli  IIinul)or'K  GeruiaiiH  retook  St.  Ktienne,  had  utaved  ot! 
a  vejy  terrible  diftaster. 

A  low  days  after  this  piteous  event  the  convention  luade 
with  Stult  Imjciiiuo  known  and  hostilities  ceased. 

All  the  French  tnxtpH  in  the  sonLh  wore  then  reorganized 
in  one  body  under  Suchet.  but  so  little  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  revolution,  that  Prince  rolignac,  acting;  for 
the  duke  of  Angoulcme,  applied  to  the  liritihh  coinmijiJ*ary- 
general  Kennedy,  for  a  sum  of  money  t)  quiet  them. 

The  I'ortuguese  soldici-s  returned  to  I'ortugiil ;  the  Spa- 
niards to  Spain  ;  their  generals,  it  is  said,  Ixjing  incline<l  to 
declare  for  the  Coi-tes  again.st  the  king,  but  they  were 
diverted  from  it  by  the  influence  of  Lord  W  ellington. 

The  British  infantry  embarked  at  JJonleaux,  some  foi 
America,  some  for  England;  the  cavaliy,  marching  through 
Fi-ance,  took  shipping  at  Boulogne.  'ITius  the  war  ter- 
minated, and  A\'ith  it  all  remembrance  of  the  veterans' 
berA'ices. 

Yet  those  veterans  had  won  nineteen  pitched  battles  and 
innumerable  combats ;  had  made  or  sustained  ten  sieges 
and  tiiken  four  great  fortresses ;  had  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Portugal,  once  from  Spain ;  had  penetrated 
France,  and  killed,  wounded,  ()r  captured  tAvo  hundred 
thousjind  enemies — leaving  of  their  own  number  forty  thou- 
sand dead,  whose  bones  whiten  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
the  Peninsula. 
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